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PJSOYlSldNAL L1ST.J0F ADDENDA, GOgBIGENDA AND 
OE^SS-BBF^RENOES. 


Amm. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the Gakkhare, 
< the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tabail Gnjar Khan. Cracroft’a 
' Blwalpindi Sett. Bep., § 818. 

AoBou : the word is variously derived (1) from Sanskr. ghor, hideous 
and is really Ohori : or (2) from aghor, * without fear,’ an epithet of 
Shiva.* These oanuibal faqira are also called Aghorpanthi, and appear 
to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. See under Jogi, at p, 40 1, 
Yol. II, also. 

*P:N.Q<I.,$S79,365siid41. InP.N.Q. IH, |20$ an account of their origin ia 
given bnt it does not appear to be known in the Punjab, 


Pajie 12— 

AsDABTi, a body-servant : Mandi Oazetteir, App. Yll, p. 16. 

Abdasm, a Sikh title : 

ABOEdM : see Tarkhan (2) in Yol. III. Argun, the ofEspring of a Ohihzang* 
by a Lohdr woman. Should a Chdhsang lake a woman of that caste 
into hiS'honse he will be considered as having done wrong, but other 
Oh&hsangs will *eat from his hand. An Argun will marry with a 
Lohdr: Knlu GossUeer, 1888-84, p. 120. 


Page 24— 

AtIt, a sect of Jogis who consider themselves released from worldly rca- , 
traints: Maoanliffe, Sikh Eel^tton, I, p. 162. 

Atbi, Bee under Sotwi. 


AtfaSl— 

Babla (2), a section of the Sirkikhel. See under Hathi Ehd, and on p. 830 
read Tobla for Tobla, and Bgble for S^hla: Bannu Gazetteer, 1907,.. 

p. 80. • 
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Pag9 86 — 


' Bai, see under Halhikhel. 


Page 40— 


Barka Khel, probably the most criminal tribe on the Banna border. A 
branch of the Utm&nzai Darwesh Khel Wazfrs, they have three main 
sections, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. The first are both tho most nume- 
rous and wealthy, posscssinp' extensive settlements in Shaw41. The 
Mahsnds are encroaching year by year on tho hill territory of the tribe 
and driving them to the plains, in which their settlements lie about 
the month of the Tochi Pass, Mach impoverished of late by fines, etc. 
Bannn Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


Page 40 — 


LUrrar, sec under Hnthikl.el. 


Page 39— 


BaresbIsh aadhs, a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajft Mai and 
Dckhnf Bai sadha, because their founders received the bakhah or gift of 
apostloship from' the Guru, (which Gnrfi ?) The followers of Ajft Mai, 
who was a mamnd or tax-gatherer, have a gaddi at Fatehpur. These 
of Dakhni Rai, a So<lbi, have a gaddi described to be at Oharaneho 
or Dhilman ad nagrdn vichh. 

Queries : Which guru ? Where is Fatehpur ? Where are Gharan- 
cho and Dhilman ? 


Page 56 — 


Add under BAtoOB. The Baloch of the Sandal B4r are mainly 
Jatoi, but at some places there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and were 
Kliarral who, from working with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch 
almost always form their rahnd as a square facing inward, the mosque 
and^ommon kitchen being in the middle. 

In Mnzoffargarh the Gopdngs, Ch4ndias (two of the principal tribes), 
GhazMnis and Sarbdnis have the worst of characters, but are no worse 
than the neighbouring J4^. Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. 



ill 

Page 56 '— 

BANOA-PANTai. The followora oE Banda Bairdigi are said to form a sect in 
the south-west of the Punjab. Cunningham’s Hist, of the Sikhs, p. SV-f . 


Pag* 67— 

Under BAUoiLi add The Bangd>li septs inclufio Banbi, Gha'o, 
Lodar, Ma(n)dah<lr, Qalandar, Kharechar and Teli. The Bang.llis also 
affect Baba Kdlu of Pachnangal, the saint of the Jhfwars. 

Tradition has it that Bdba Qoda’s son Ishar went to Bengal and 
there married Ligao, a Bengali woman — so he was outcasted: Hand’ 
hook of Criminal Tribes , pp. 34-5. 


Page 116— 

Boka, one of the main divisions of the Umarzai. 


Bamosba, see Wangrfgar. 


Page 6^Under BanjAra insert : 

The Banj4ras are, Briggs observes, hrst mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Niamat-ulla’s Tdrikh i-Khan-Jahun-Lodi under the year 
1505 A. D. [when their non-arrival compelled Snltan Sikandar to 
send out Azam Oamlyun to bring in supplies,] as purveyors to the 
army of Sultdn Sikandar in Rt'ljputdna: E. II. I., V. p. 100. 

The feminine is Barjj4ran or Banjari, i.q. Vanjdran, Vaijjdri. 


BanotA, BamautA, a commission agent. 


BAmB'FHOb, -tor, s. m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 


BAhtb, a scullion : Mandi Gazetteer, App. Yll. 


B AkwavtA, b. m. a manuf&cturert 
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i*oyfl 64— 

To Bar add : — See under Thardna* Bandhook of Grim, Tribes, p. 128. 


Baseta, larelha, fern, baxelhan : a washerman or fnller. Platts, Ptndtw* 
tdni Dietjf; p. 151. 


Page 65— 

llie Barhai or drummer of Lyall’s K4ngfa Sett. Rep., p. 84, should 
probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 88 is the sawyer as there 
given. 


Page C6— 

In Mandi the batwal is one who puts weights in tho scale when salt 
is being weighed : Gazetteer, p. 51. 


Page 70— 

Insert : Batwal— seo Barwdla. 


Page IQ— 

Add : Beo (2), in Ldhul the beds or physicians hold land called 
man-zing, rent free : see under Jodsi. 


Page 80— 


Bxlbua, a half mythical race of gigantic men, whose mighty bones and 
great earthen vessels are even now said to bo discovered beneath the 
sand'hills in tho Thai of Midowdli. They are apparently the Bahlfm 
Kajputs. 


BEorlm, see Qasbao. 


Bhakbbl, a tribe of Muhammadan Jd^s, found in Gujrdt. It claims 
dec cent from Ghalla, a Janjua Bdjput,. who had three sons, Dhakdri, 
its eponyo), Natha (founder of the ^athidl), and Kanjdh (founder of 
the Kanjidl). 



Page SS-— 


BHAinwii., a J&t tiibo or got (from bhains, bafialo) which is found in the 
Dnri tahsil of Jind. 


Page 84— 

Add to Bhanwala: Tliia got claims to be descended from Bhaan> its 
epunym. It is found in Jind lahsil whore it has been settled for 
24 generations. 


Page 101 — 

Add to BifATRA : Lyall in K^ngra Sett, Rep. § 69| p. 6-o, speaks*of 
the Bhdtra as the m >.st nutnorous among first grade Brahmans. 
But Bbdtra here appears to bo a mistuke for Batehrn. The Bhdtra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Malil Mori ildqae. 


Paje 83— 

BitakoIbi, a keeper of a store-house or treasury {bhanddr), e.g,, in Mandi. 


BttANDH, an officer in charge of dharimrth : an almouor : Mandi Qoietleer, 
App. VII. 


Page 84— 


BaANJiSKA [sic) — an importanl and indnslrious clasi in Mandi. It makes 
useful iirsiclfS of bamboo at very low rates : See Gazetteer, p. 53, where 
a proverb is quoted. 


Page 101— 

Add to noto’’^: For a Bhattia Rdja (ally of Jaipdl) soo Briggs* 
Feriehta, p. 9, 


Page 100— 


Bhaun, a tribe of Jiifs, fouail in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from 
Delhi : Cf. BhanwdlA) supra. 





JVv« 108 -^ 


BhIto, a Brahman in charge of the materials of worship : Blandi 
OauUeert App. YH. 


JRsps 106~ 

Add under Boida : a Jd( tribe of this name * said to be derived from 
bheda, a wolf or sheep, is also found in tahsils Sangrur and Dadri 
of Jfnd. 


Pops 115— 


Bonin, a sweeper of the palace : Mandi Oozetteer^ App. YU. 


Bisan East, one of the 5 sections of the Ahnadsai Darvesh Khel Wadrs, 
with 8 Bnb«diyi8ions, the Danlat, Iso and Umar Kh£n in the plains, 
and a 4th, the Mng^ Khel, in the hills. Settled on the left bank of 
the Knrram in Banna. The Painda Khel is a cognate clan : Bannn 
Oazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


Page 116-:- 

Bon, a code : Ifandi Oazetleer, App. YU. 

Page 121— 

For Oablijija read Dahlijia,— which suggosts a connection with 
dahliz, • portioo.’ 


For Bbibhal read BhimwdI, or after Bhibhdl read * or Bhimw4l.’ 


Page 159— 

Add as a footnote 


The Liin oonntiv is the Range. The only.Nakodar known is in 
JoUandor. The Cbatti-Painti— * 85 and 86 *— is a tract now unknown 
W that name, as is the Oinior-des. He latter can hardly be the 
' Dhani. * 
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Av#l«0- 

Caini :-Hiee onder Efog*oliampo. 


Pag9 170- 

The Ghilasis claim descent from BAja Chanderas, a son of B<ija 
Bisdln : Nere, Thirty Teura in Kashmir, p. 132. C/. pp. 166*7. 


Pays 181— 

Cboba, a hereditary astrologer, in Spiti.* The word is probably derived 
from ChaU'Ved, one learned in the 4 Vedas. 

* Koln QateUur, 1888*4, p. 138, 


Page 220— '' 

Add to Dahima : These Brahmans appear to be mnch on a level with 
the Kbaiidelwdl. They are fed on the 18th day after death and take 
neither black offerings nor grahn ha dan. Hissar Oatetteer, 1004, p. 78. 
(2) There is also a Oahfma clan of B4jpats, as to which see TabiMi 
and note * on p> 238 in this volume. 


Page 221— 


Dabria, a Persian term, denoting atheist. 


DiHBB, a head orderly, Mandi Oatetteer, App. VII. 


Page 222— 

Add to Pammab. They are found in the south of Mnzaffargarh. 
The name suggests a connection with the D4maraa of Kashmir, whose 
rise dates from c. 700 A. D. 

Page 286~* 

Dbahotb, a J4t tribe, found near Kfnjhir in Muzafburgarh. 

Drib Kbabral, see under ¥al4aa. Hand-hook of Grim* Tribes, p. 120, 
refers to on Kbamls. 





jPa(r«288-^ 

Add to Dhiixok. The Dhillon of Dhilloa, a village in Kbalra thina, 
Lahore, are proclaimed under the Oriminal Tribes Act. 

Page 240— 

In Dhdnd for Khal&ra read Khaldra. 

Page 242— 

Divala, a Jdf tribe found in the centre of Muzaffnrgarh. 

Page 247— 

The DosJiu is also found in Mandi : Gazetteer, App. Vll. 

Page 247— 

Dotaii, see under lUnki-dotal. 

Page 249— 

Dcobia, a caste of milkmen found in Ambala Cantonment. P. N. Q. Ill, 
§ 119. 

Page ^2^ 

OIdbi, one of the principal JAf gate in Gurdaepur ; found in Batata tahsil. 

Page 274— 

Gahiaus, see Eatkhar. 

Page^nS^ 

m 

GA«aA*4lu, one who keeps drinking.water. M«ndi Gagetteer, App. VII, 



is 

Pag9 179— 

Gahi, a proatilate. 

Pflja 279— 

Uoder Gii : After R&ja in lino 4 insert P4I. 

Pops 280— 

Qknn, OBRA, said to be a distinct casute in Spiti, where an ag^icultnrist can* 
not take a O&ra woman to wife without becoming a G4ra himself. 

Pope 280 — 

GabwAii, a branch of the Janjna. RAwalpin<H Gazetteer, 1893-4, p. 111. 
Page 282— 

Under Qbldkpa add : see K&dnmba in Provisional List of Addenda, 
at end of Vol. III. 


Page 283— 


Adii til (JBANaoAii: In Karudl the Ghan^hai claim descent from 
Badk&l, whom they st ll wurnhip. He has a shrine at Pdlhar. ‘ They 
hold the thdpa of Mdndi and say they came from Ghana na near Bhi- 
w4ni in Hissar. 


Page 284— 

GiiABfBDAsf, 'a mo Jem sect of the KAsfBPANTBfs/ I. N. Q. lY, § 245. Bnt 
see under Sadho. According lo thi, Punjab Cetuue, Rep. 1912, § 189, 
they are a declining branch of the Dddnpanthis. 


Page 286— 

The GbazlAmi are de^ribed as a Baloch tnbo in l^uzaSaiwarh, 
GejcrtfeM*, 1908,^. 65, * 





m 



Bifiiijixifiit, divw: gee Tobo. 

•SAg or >8Az, a worker in claj ; see noder Eombir. 

802— 

j:;:,' - , '. t ' . 

AjSAxnrAMTHii a Jogi wlio is a follower of Gam Gorakhnftth. Pu^ab- 
C. fi, 1912, § 150. 


A9«808— 

Gorkov, •kavo, a grave-diggt-r : said to be generally a Knmhir. 


Qoi.ri.1, fem. •an, a wandering tribe, generally known as Bdzigar or Naf 
The name may be derived from gulel, a sling. In tKe Bahdwalpnr 
Oatettttr, 1904, p. S40, it appears as Gilail. 


FageilliO--^ 

KIdamba, a Lamaistio sect, founded by Atifa, DImnkara*Sri-Jn&na, who 
wss born in Bengal in 980 and died in 1058 A. 1). Dornton or Tomton 
(Dbromsston) and Marpa re-united his followers into a sect and founded 
Hadeng: Milloud, Boi-youl ou Tibet, 1900, p. 177. 


Page 485— 

Add : Mabeb is a synonym of KahIb in Gurdaspur, Gazetteer, 

1891-2, p. 62, r > » 


488— 

^jl^ttoaXsi, foUowera uf the Bairdgi mahaiUe of that d esignat ion in 
HoihiXrpar. Pb. C. B., 1912, § 196. ^ 


a Lami^sttp seot| see under Sakya^, 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 

This Glossary of the Tribes and Castes found in the Punjab, 
the North- Wes|i Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
oh the North-West Frontier of India, is based upon the works of 
the late Sir Donzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Depei^dencies, and of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, C.S.I., now Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Revenue Department. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Report on the Punjab Censas of 1881 was 
reprinted as Punjab Ethnography. Volume III of the present com- 
pilation will include the re-st of this Glossary, and Volume I will 
comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil Tbbetson’s Report 
which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli- 
gions and other subjects, supplemented by the matter contained 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
J891, and from other sources. 

, This Glossaiiy embodies some of the materials collected in 
the Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in 1900, 
under the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. , but it has no pretensions to finality. The compiler’s aim 
has been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
detail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
have made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
its tribes or tlio evolution of caste. For information regard- 
ing the various theories which have lioen suggested on those 
topics the reader may be referred to tlio works of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham,* Bellewt and Nesfield.J 

The CejMJis Report for Imlia, 1903, and The Races of India 
may also be referred to as standard works on these subjects. 

It is in contemplation to add to Volume HI, or to publish as* 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work^ 

* Archxologieal Saroey RnporU : moro (ispocialllf Volg. II, V and XIV for the Punjab* 
Also 1114 Ancient Geography of India, The BnldhiAt Poriol, 1871, 
t Bicee of AfghanUt in and Ymtifzai, 

X Brief view of th<s Caste System of the North-Western Prooinres akd Oudh : AUahabadi 1888, 
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together with appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 
numerous sections, septs and clans into which- the tribes and 
castes of these Ptovinces are divided. 

. A few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
Gloasaxy. To ensure brevity the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the word “ District ” <?. f/., by “ Lahore ” the District 
of that name must be understood thus “ in Lahore ” is equivalent 
to the ‘‘ in the District of Lahore,” but by “ at Lahore ” is 
meant “ in the city of Lahore.” 

The printing of the name of a caste or tribe in capitals in 
the text indicates that a reference to the article on that caste 
or tribe is invited for fuller information. References to District 
or State GaseW^^rs should be taken to indicate the latest editio n 
of the Gazcttef^’ unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
S^attlemf’vt lleporl indicate the standard Report on the Regular 
Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re- 
ference to an earlier or later report. 

Certain recognised abbreviattons have also been used, c.//., 

\ J.R.A.S., for the .Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J.A.S.B., for the .Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Notes .and Queries, 1883-85. 
for Indian Notes and Queries, 1880. 

for North Indian Notes and Queries, 1891-96. 
for Elliot’s History of India. 

T.N., for Raverty’s Translation of the 'I'abayat-i-Naairi. 

In certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultoral tribes 
have been compiled by District Officers for administrative pur- 
poses in connection with the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of 1900), and these lists have been 
incorporated in the present Glossary for facility of reference. * 

The two following extracts from an Address delivered by the 
late^Sir Denzil Ibbetson oh the Study of Anthropology in India to 
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the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are re-printed 
here as of permanent interest and value 

“ Another scheme which suggested itself to me tiome years ago, and 
met with the approval of Sir Chawes Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I unfortunately 
never found leisure to carry out. It was to publish typical custom-sheets 
printed with a wide margin.* The printed portion would give a typical 
set of, say, marriage ceremonies, divided into short paragraphs, one for 
each .stage. The inquirer would note opposite eacli paragraph the depar- 
tures from the typical ceremonial which ho found to obtain among the 
people and in the locality under inquiry. The mainlines of th^seand 
simuar ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considerable area, 
and the system, which is of course capable of indefinite expansion, would 
save a deal of writing, would suggest inquiry, would be a safeguard against 
omissionip, and above all, would bring differences of custom into prominence. 

n * * * * * 

** And now I have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and you will, I am sure, be relieved to know that I shall be brief. What 
is the use of it all ? 1 must premise that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. To some of you, 1 fear, I shall appear profane, but I take 
it that the spirit which animates the true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collector or the postage stamp maniac. He 
yearns for more knowledge, not because he proposes to put it to any 
definite use when he has possessed himself of it, but because he has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevertheless, it is a question which, if 
we do not ask ourselves, others will ask for us, and it behoves us to have 
our answer ready. In the first place, it is impossible to assert of any 
addition, however apparently insigpiificant, to the sum of human knowledge, 
that it will not turn out to be of primary importance. The whole fabric 
of the universe is so closely interwoven, mesh by mesh, that at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner wo may begin unravelling, wo may* presently assist 
in the loosening of some knot which has barred the progress of sdenee. 
What Philistine would look with other than contempt upon the study ot 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterflies, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Yet from these 
three sources have boon drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strong- 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of which we are hardly 
able to appreciate, because it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of every thinking man. But we need not trust to 
the vagueness of the future for evidence of the value of our studies in 
India. They have already cast a flood of light upon the origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the course of British 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to say that, had we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, the recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” • 


The scientific spirit which inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropplogical research in the Punjab a^d 

* This method was adopted in carrying out the 'Ethnographic Surrey in th m 

H. A. B. * 



North-West Frontier Province. The practical importance of an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
.folk-lore, traditions, survivals and superstitions cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and tho present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a tlbser study, of them Avill, for oxanrple, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary law. 



Glossary 

OF 

Punjab Tribes and Castes. 


A 

Abazai, a section of the Y<isufzai Fathans, found in Buner. 

Ehbl, one of the six septs of the Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai 
FathAos, found in Pesh^lwar. 

Abbassi, the name of the ruling family of the DAddpotris who are 
Naw&bs of Bah&walpur and claim descent from the Abbasside dynasty 
of Egypt: see D&iidpotra and Kalhor&. 

rABDAL, a small casta of Muhammadans found in K^ngfa and the 
Jasw&u Ddn of HoshiArpur. The Abd&ls are divided into 12 folia 
or septs. The Abd&ls of K&ngfa do not associate with those of 
Sukh&r and Nurpur. The Abddla are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at R&jpnt funerals, at which they 
precede the body singing aod playing dirges, hen or birldp. In 
, the time of the B&j&s when any R&jput was killed in battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing his dirge. Thus they sang dirges for 
^m Singh, ‘leazir of Nurpur, and Sh6m Singh, Atdriw^i, who had 
fought against the British, and for Rdj& Bai Singh of Chamba. 
The Abdils now sing various songs and attend B&jput weddings. 
They are endogamous. Abddl moans 'lieutenant’ (see Plants’ 
Hitid. JHdy,, a. v.) and is the name of a class of wandei'ing 
Muhammadan saints.* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Ghihil Abd&l of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abd&Is in Bengal see Bisley,' People of India, f 
pp. 76 and 119. ' — I 

Abdal, on Ar&in clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

iAbdAiI, (D a term once applied generally to all Afghans (g. o.), buti 
now apparently obsolete : (2) the name of a famous family of thef 
Saddozai Fathfins which gave Afgb&oist^n its first Afghdn dynasty :| 
Now known as Dorr&ni, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to derive its name from Abdil 
or Avd&l bin Tarfn bin Sharkhabdn b, Sarban b. Qais, who received 
Jihis'name from Kwh&ja AbA Ahmad, an abddlf or saint of the Chishtii 

* It is the plur. of hadal, ' subsUtate,* and the Abd&I, 40 in number, take the fifth pi«fe 
in the Sfifi hierarchical order of saints issuing firom^he great Qutb, Also called * Bukabi,* 

• gnardiaas,' th^ reside in Syria, bring rain and victory and avert calamity : Encyclomedia 
o/ftMm,s.n.p.69. 
f See Aboil supra. 
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order. Driven from their lands near Qandah&r by the Ghalzai, the 
Abd&li had long been settled near Herdt, bat were restored by Nddir 
Sbdh to their old home, and when Ahmad Bhdh b^me king at 
Qandahdr his tribe served as a nucleus for the new empire. Ii^uenced 
by a /ogtr named Sdbor Shdh he took the title of Dnnvi'durrdn, 

' pearl of pearls.’ The two principal Abddli clans are the Popaleai, 
(to which belonged the royal section, the Sadozai) and the Bdrakzai : 
M. Longworth Dames in Eneyel. of hUm, p. 67. 

^Abdalke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

AbokCIt {avadhuta),* a degree or class of the celibate Gosains who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to the matddri or dianddri 
class. See Gosaio. 

IAbhIba, the modern Ahfr (q . «.). 

ABHAFANTBf, One of tho 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (q, «.). 

Abkal, a sept of Bdjputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Chand, 
16th of Kahldr. 

^AblAna, (1) a Jdt clan (agrioultaral), found in Multan : (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, found in Montgomery and the Mindiin&bdd tmdmal of 
Bahdwalpur. 

an ancient tribo of Jdt status found in Sindh and the Bahdwalpur 
State. It is credited with having introduced the arts of agriculture 
into tho 80uth*weBt Punjab and Sindh in the proverb 

Karn bakhahe kiror- 
Ahfa bakhahe hal di or. 

* Let Bdjd Earn give away croro of rupees, tho Abfa will give what' 

, ho earns by tho plough.’ 

The tribe is also said to be' an offshoot of the Bammas and is 
numerous in Bahdwalpur. 

^Asdi, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

^AbwInI, a Fathdn clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

^Aoha Ehel, an important clan of the Marwat Pathdns, found in 
Bannn. 

Achi-lIuo (Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Ean&war. They wear masks of skin with conch shells for 
eyes and a dress to which woollen cords are so attached that in 
dancing they spread out. The women play a large tambourine, and 
the men a small drum shaped like an hour-glass. Parties of five, 
—two men, two women and a Itoy— perform their dance. ** 

/AchbIm, an agricultural don, found in Shdhpnr. 

AohIu(a), see under Brahman: syn. Mahdbrahman. 

• ALvax Ehbi., one of the eight principal dans of the Afrfdf Pa|hlliS] 
said to be neither Gar nor Sdmil in a politics. They have ferir 
septs— Hassan Ehel, Jawdki, Galli and Ashu Ehel. 

* Avadhata is slao the naiUe of a ValfihnaTa seek tUmtoand founded the Simawat wrt 

whom l» oallod Av^uta, beesnse Ui followers had ‘shaken off* the bounds at narrow, 
mindednesa. To this sect belonged Tolsi Dda. ono of whose works was the Vaing]fs.Saau. 
pani or ‘kindling of ccmtinance.'^ (ffotas ow TuM Dda, by Or. Q. A arieffem. 
Aatiqoaty, 189a, p. ssy). 
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Adah Ssisf, a 8ikh sect or, more correctly, order, foanded by Adan 
Sh&h, a disciple of Eanbyd L&l, the founder of the Bewfipantbie 
(?•«•). 

AdH'MXth, one of the 12 Orders or schools of the Jogis {q. v.). 

AoxXl, a sept of the Oakkhars {q. «.)• 

ADPAMTHi, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the .original 
(ddt) faith (or to the ddi-gran{h): ef. Census Report, 1891, § 68, 
but see Adh-n&th. 

Advait, a Hindu sect which maintains the unity of the soul with God 
after death. 

AfoeXM, pi. AfXghina: syn. Rohilla or Bohela and Pathfin (q. v.). Thel 
earliest historical mention of the AfghAns occurs under tbo year! 
1024 A. D. (414-15 Hijri) when Mahmdd of Ghasni made a raid ' 
into the mountains inhabited by the AfghAnfAn— after his rotnm 
from India to Ghazni— plundered thorn and carried off much booty.* 
AfghAn tradition makes Kashfghar or ShawAl their earliost seat, 
and the term AfghAnistAn or land of the AfghAns is said to bo, 
strictly speaking, applicable to the monntaioous country betwcon, 
QandahAr and the DerajAt, and between JalAlAbAd and the: 
Khaibar valley on the north and Biwf and I>aclar on the south; 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of AfgliAnis-: 
tAn. The AfghAns used to bo termed AbdAlis or AwdAlis from; 
Malik AbdAl under whom they 6rst emerged from the SulaiinAnI 
Range and drove the KAfirs or- iniidels out of the KAbul valley.', 
(See also «. v. PathAn, Bangasb, DilAzAk). By religion tho 
AfghAns are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 

• saint the 'AfghAn Qutb,’ KhWAjah Qiitb-ud-din, BakhtiAr, Knki 
of Ush (near BaghdAd) who probably gave bis name to the Qutb 
MinAr at Delhi. 

AoASf, Agrf or AgariA "a worker in salt,” from dgara, salt*pan. The Agaris 
are the salt-makers of RAjpntAna and of the east and south-east Punjab, 
and would appear to be a true caBte.t In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the RAjputs of Ghittaur. All are Hindus, and 
found especially in the SuItAnpnr tract on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, where they make salt by evaporating tho brackish 
water of the wells. Socially they rank below the JAts, but above LohArs. 
A proverb says; "Th9ak,thoyawd«a, tho Agari and tho dartman — when 
the lightning flashes these give up the ghost,” apparently because tho rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf. Nohoas. 

AaOABwiL, a sub-caste of the BAniAs (q. v.). 

Aafs, a doubtful synonym of Agarf (q. v.). 

IAowXna, a JA( clan (agricultural), found in MultAo. 

Ahanqab, a blacksmith. 

”"1 * For fuller details Bee the admirable articles by Mr. Lonawortlf Damwi <m Af flhAn{att.T 

*1 and Afridi in tho Encyclopiedia of Islim (London: LuzaoftCo.) now in courao of pub- 
I licaUon. 

I t But the Agaife are alao said to be s mere sulecaBto of the KumhAre. In Kumaon 
means an ” ircb-smalter ” : N. I. N. Q. I., §§ SU, (17. It is doubtful whether Agra derives 
its name from the Agaris, aa there is an Agra in the PeshAwar valley. For an eenmipt of the 
aalt-iadnatey in Chirgson, aee Qvrgaon Qauttter, 1884, page S7, 
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a doabtfal synonym of Aheri ( 9 . V.). 

(a), HeH, Abdrf (?), an oat-casto and often vagrant tribe, fonnd in the 
8 onth>east Punjab, and originally immigrrat from B4jp<it4na, espeoi- 
ally Jodbpnr and Bikaner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattlo, but the Aheri, who appears to be nsnally 
called Heri in the Punjab, is by heredity a hunter and fowler. He 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti- 
vates land in Hissdr, while in Kam41 he makes saltpetre.'l‘ In ap- 
pearance and physiqne Aheris resemble Baurias, but they havo no 
dialect of their own^ and are not, as a body, addicted to crime. 

Of their numerous goU the following are found in the B&wal 
nizdmat of N&bha 


Bhata." 

Gbdhnfwdl. 

Chdran. 

Cbanddlia. 

Dekhta. 

Dahinwdl. 

Dahmiwdl. 

Dharoria. 

Dbirdhefia. 


. Gahchand. 

Ghaman. 

Gogal. 

Go^ld. 

Hdjipdria. 

Jbindia. 

Junbal. 

hfahta. 

Mewdl. 


PanwAl^ 

Hathor: 

Sdgaria. 

Saiiingia. 

Samelwdl. 

Sandlaa 

Sdrsut.... 

Sendbi. 


The Aheris are almost all Hindds, but in the Phnlkidn States a few 
are Sikhs. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
Masdni and specially affoct Bdbdji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
Rhetrpdl. In marriage four gola are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the Dhdnaks,t and 
Ohamarwd Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions. 
— The Ndiks, who form a superior class among the Horis, resemble* 
them in all respeqts, having the same gets and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry or even take water 
from each other’s hands. On the other hand the Ahori is said to 
be dabbed Thori as a terra of contempt, and possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 

For accounts of tho Aheris in the United Provinces, see Elli pt’s 
^ Oloaaary . ^ 


Aniu. The name Ahfr is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit abhxra, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current. 

The Ahirs’ own tradition as to their origin is, that a Brahman once 
took a Vaisya girl to wife and her offspring were pronounced amaU 
sangya or ontcast ; that again a daughter of tho amat-atmgyaa married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called dbhira (t,e., Gopds or 
herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. 


They are chiefly found in the south of Dehli,Gurg 4 on, and Rohtak 
and the Phulkfdn States bordering upon these districts, and io this 

* Aherla also work in roeda and grass, especially af making winnowing-baskets and 
•tools of reed. •* 

f The Aheris elaim that they will not take water from a Dhinak, as the Ohnhras do. 
Yet they rank no liigher than (he latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove tilth. 

tOneof these is aM-<fr, “snake-killor,'* dae tothe fact that Sri Krishna had once killed 
a anake. But according to the Mad-BHagwat, Askand 10| Addhiyae 17, Sri Krishiu did'tos 
kill the snake, but brought it out of the Jumna. 
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limited tract they form a considorable proportion of tbe irliole popnla* 
tion. 

Tho first historioal mention of tho Abhiras occurs in the confused^ 
statements of the Vishnu Purdna concerning them and the Sakas, 
Tavanas, B&hlik&s and othor outlandish dynasties which succeeded 
the Andhras in the 3rd century A. D. ' 

In tb'e 4th century tho Abhiras, Arjuntlysnas and MAlavas aro do * / 
scribed as republican tribes settled in eastern K4jpnt4na and M4Iwa.* 

They are divided into three khdnpa or sub-castes : — 

(1) the Nnndbanai, who call thomsolves the offspring of Nandd, the 
foster-father of Sri Krishna.t 

(2) tho JAdubanai, who claim to be descendants of the Yfidfi, a 
nomadic race. 

(3) tho Oudlbanai, who say that they are descended from the Guild 
or * herdsman * dynasty and tho Gopis, who danced, with the 
god Krishna in the woods of Bindraban and Gokal. 

Tho Jidubansi Ahirs are mostly found in tho Ahirwatil; and Ilariina, 
while tho Nandbansis and Oudlbansis are found in Mathura and 
Bindraban. 

All threo sub-castes are endogamous and* avoid four gota in marriage. 


Tho gota of tho 

1. Abhirytl. 

2. Bachhwalyi. 

3. Bilwin. 

4. BhankaryA. 

5. BhogwaryA. 

6. BhnnkalAu. 

7. BhusaryA, 

8. BhuslA. 

9. Chatasya. 

10. Chura. 

11. DAbar. 

12i DahiyA. 

13. Datarli. 

14. ^DholiwAl. 

15. DhundalA. 

16. DnmdolyA. 

17. HarbalA. 

18. Jadam. 

19. JA^jaryd. 

20. Jarwal. 


JAdAbansis aro : — 

21. JharudhyA. 89. 

22. KakrAlyA. 40. 

28. Kakudhya. 41. 

24. KalalyA. 42. 

25. KalgAn. 48. 

26. KA^as. 44. 

27. Karora. 45. 

28. KhAlod. 46. 

29. Kharotya. 47. 

30. KbarparA. 48. 

31. KhAtodhyA from 49. 
KhatodoinPatiAla. 50. 

32. KhiswA. 51. 

33. KholA. 52. 

34. KhorryA. 53. 

35. KhosA. 54. 

36. Khnrmya. 55. 

87. KinwAl. 

39. 1 KoaalyA from Kosliv < 
{in Rohtak. 


LanbA. 

LodiyA. 

MahlA. 

MandhAr. 

Mitha. 

Mohal. 

Nagarya. 

NarbAn. 

NoliwAl. 

Pocharya. 

SAiip. 

SonAryA. 

SultAnyA. 

ThokarAn.*^ 

TohAniA. 

'I'undak. 

Solangia, originaI4 
ly Solankf R&jpAtsJ 


, ♦ V. A. Smith* Ancient Hintory of India, pp. 240 and 250. 

't Sri Krishna, through fear of R4j4 Kan.s, was changed for Nand*8 daughter and so 
brought up by him. Nand was an Afiir ; Krishna, a Kshatrya. Jidn was the son ot Jagat 
from whom Krishna was descended, and the Jidubansf also claim descent from Mm. ^ * 
t Another account says that tho Ahlrwati is held by the Jadiibansf and Nandbansf 
who smoko together, wheroos the GualbaosC will not smoko with them (in snite of the 
latters* inferiority). 

I It is not easy to define the boundories of Ahfrwati. It includes Rew4rf and tie country 
I Itotbewestof it ; R4thor Bigliauta lying to tho south-west of that town and apparently 
V \overlapping it since N&rnaul appears to lie in the B4th as well as in the Ahirwatf. ^ 
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56. Bliaiiotra« origiMlly Nath^wat Rajputs, from Amla Bhaoera 
■ in Jaipur: their ancestor committed murder and fledi finding a ref ago 
>lnth the iOiirs : and 

57. D4yar, originally Tnh war Rijpnts till 995 Sambat: the legend 
is that Anangpti had given his daughter in marriage to KiM of 
Db&rilnagar, but her husband gave her vessels for her separate use, and 
she complained to her father. Anangp&l would have attacked his 
800 *in>Iaw but his nobles dissnaded him, andsohetreacheronsly invited 
Kdlfi to his second daughter’s wedding. KAlfi came with his four 
brothers, Parmar, Nil, B^wan and Jagp&l, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to tiie Abirs, from whom EAlfi took a bride and thus founded 
the D&yar got. 

Some of the Nandbansf gets are 

1. Bachhw&l. 4. Ehatb^n. 

2. Harbanw&l. 5. Pachary4. 

3. Kaholi. 6. B&bar. 

7. SaowaryA 

The Ahirs again give their name to tho Ahirwati dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round N4maul, Kanaudh and Kew4ri. It differs 
lutle, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of tho south-east Punjab ; * for 
L a full account of it and its local varioties the reader must be referred to 
I the Lingmatie Bwvey of India, VoL IX, pp. 49— >51 and 233—241. 

The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec- 
tion with Sri Kriehna,t they affect Shivaji, Devi and Thdkarji. They 
alao worship Bandoo, whose shrine is at Baipur in the Bdwal nizAmat 
of N4bha and who is said to be a black snake : hence no Ahir will lull 
a black snake. In Sahdranpur their marriage deities are Brahn and 
Bar dsotos, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab.^ 

Ahir women dress differently to those of the J4t tribes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red muslin. But in 
Jind they are said to wear a gown {knghi) of blue cloth. 

The Ahirs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, but in the 
'Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricdltural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 
and somewhat superior to the J4t. They are of the same social 
standing as the J4t and Qfljar, who will eat and smoke with them ; 
but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the fiominant 
race in any considerable tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to 
such a position was in the State of Bdmpur near Rewdri, whose last 
O^ief, Rao Tula Rdm, mutinied in 1857 and lost his state. His family 
snll holds njaglr and its members are addressed as lido, a title which 
is indeed grateful to every Ahir. 

They are industrious, patient, and orderly; and though they 
are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country side, yet that is prob- 
ably only because the Jdf is jealous of them as being even better 
oult^vators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : “ Kosli (the head 

• 0. R. 1S91, p. 263. — — — — 

t Still, oooordi^ to Ur. Uaelagan, Krishna is thoir patron, 0. B. 1891, p. 180. Uorsovar, 
thw adopt Brahman or BairigC gur4$, receiving from them a iantM (necklace) and the 
Krulma.mantra in return for a bhgt or pSitf ox Rs, f or 3. 
t».I.».Q.lVS460. 
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▼illage of the Ah(rs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
Bwawarera.” So in Delhi : '* Bather bo kicked by a Bdjput or stumble 
uphill, t^n hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir ” ; 
and again : " All castes are Qod’s creatures, but throe castes are 
ruthless, when they get a chance they have no shame : the whore, 
the Bdn^a, and the Ahfr.” The phrase Ahir be~pir refers to their sup- 
posed faithlessness. But these stigpnas are, uow-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 

Their birth, death and marriage oeremonies are like those of the 
M&Us, Gfijars and J^ts. Karnoa is permissible, but in Jtnd, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband’s elder brother and this is also 
the case in Ourgdon,^ whero some of the higher Ahfr families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto* and hold aloof from other Ahirs. Like 
the Rdjputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, and a father has a right 
to the guardianship of a concubine’s son {suretwat), but ho does not 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the 
rule of eh{undavand.f 

They oat kaehehi and pakki with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, bot the 
latter do not eat kaehehi from them. They will oat kaehehi with Rdj- 
puts, J4ts, Hindu Gujars, Rofs, Sundrs and Tarkhdns, while the latter 
eat also with the former. They do not oat flesh.| 

In and around Delhi city the Ahir is also known as Ghosi and 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna (Kanhydji). 
Anciently called Gwdlds tho Ahirs wore called Ghosi after their conver- 
sion to Is]dm§, but any cowman or milkseller is also called ghosi. 
The principal Ahir or Ghosi gots are 

Mukbiall which ranks highest of all tho gots. 

Charia (graziers). 

Ghur-oharhd (cavalry men) and Kdsab. 

Tho Hindu Ghosi customs resomblo thoso of the Hindu Bdjpuls. A 
GaUf Brahman officiates at tho phera rito in marriage. The Ghosi 
have a system of panthes and hereditary ehaudhris. If ono of the 
latter’s line fail, his widow may adopt a son to succeed him, or, failin g 
such adoption, the panch olocts a fit person. 

! A vary full description of the AUrs will be found in Elliott’s Races of (As iforth-Wut 
llVovmcs*, and also u Sherring, 1, 332 ff. 

AblIwat, a Jdt tribe, said to be descended from a CbauhAn RAjpfit who 
came from Sfimbhar in Jaipur some 80 generations ago. From him 
^rang the AblAwat, Oliftn, Birma, Mdro, and Jfin Jats who do not 
intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Delhi, and TfamAlT Its 
members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. 

' ' * - - 

•P.O.L.It„ p. 132. 
t thid. p. 187. • 

t Ibid. p. 188. 

J ne mesnina appears to be Ihdl any Uuhaminadan who becatno a cowman bp trade Was 
ed Oh^ and this name then became applied to any Ahir or GWiUa, so that wS now 

• find tiM Hindu Ahit as wall as his M iihatrunadan conpatitor ff on ir fion ly callod Ohosi. 

11 jratAia, ‘ spokero’ U aim a Utle given to a leading meinher of ihs cutot'htK II doM 
fioi sppoar to ba aqtii?alent to chaudhn^ 
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>/AH]>i>HADfs, or People of 


the name 


3 ople of tho Traction ” foraerly styled Walidbfs 
of their founder. *The AhUi-Hadis are Mnsalmin 


g urists. " They accept the six books of traditions as collected by the 
nrinfa, but reject the subsequent glo^s of the fathers and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctnne they say has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalmdn to Muhammad, to the Imdms and to saints ; and 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their slirines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remams. They call the rest of the Muhammadans Mudirik," 
or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance of the 
Imdm Mahdf preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
'thmr most important and obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 

I to wage war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them the title of 
Musalmdns.” 


, A full history of the ** Ahl-i*Hadis ** is beyond the scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdul-Wahh&b, was born in Nejd in 1691 A. D., 
and his successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran the 
Hij&z. In 1809 their piracies compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on the coast of Kirmfin, and iu 1811-18 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded their chief and redact them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareli, originally a free-bootor who, after a visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North-West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jihad or religious war against the Sikhs. His extra- 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Pesbdwar Border and his 
four years’ struggle, not wholly nnsuccossful, with the Durrdnis on tho 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James’ Settlement Report of Peshawar (pp. 
48-44) and more fully in Bellew's History of Yusufzai (pp. 83—102). 
Patna is the head-quarters of tho sect in India, but it has also colonies 
at Polou on tho Indus and at Sitt&na and Malka in Yfisufzai beyond 
Bnner. 


r [For a general history of ’ The Wahdbis in India ’ see three articles in 
/Selections from the CaktUta Review, by E. J. O’Einealy]. 

Ahm-HoniSd, (i) Indians : lit. ’people of the Indians ’ (Hunfid, pi. of Hindi, 
Catafago’s Arabic Dicty. s, v, Hunfid) ; (u) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 


ABLiiwiuA, one of the Sikh mists founded by Jassa Singh of Ahld, a 
village in Lahore, and now represented by the ruling family of 
EapurthalA « 

ABMAninf, oneof the unorganised Balocb tribes found in (he lowlands of 
Dora Ghdzi Kh4n. 

lABJUDUit one of the two mun divisionB of the Darwosh Khel Wazfrs. 
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«'AaitAj>ZAi, Akasai, one of tho two principal clans of tlto UsUtaraca Patb^ns. 

\ AiiiiJA (I) a J&t olan (agricuUaral), fonnd in Mnlt&n. (2) Alaoa section ot 
the pabra Ardfas. 

^ AhtIlAna, one of the two great dharraa or factions of the Jdfs found in 
Bohtak, etc. See Dahiya. 

i 

AiBAKy a small sept found at Wahind Sarm&na noar Kahror in Multitn 
District whicrii despite ita..Turki8li_ claims to belong to the 

«(oijgLtribe* 

AinOkKi a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

AiPANTHfy a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hiss&r and Mast N&thj founder of tho Bohar monubtery in tho liohtuk 
District^ originally belonged to it. 

AifLE/asopt or clan of Kanets found in tho Kaljut; parganii (Batriahi 
State territory]! Simla Hills. 

Ajahii ajjari! ary&li! aydli! ajdri^r. ajjar, hord^ a goat-hord— in Udwalpindi! 
Jhelum! etc. In Jbelunii it is tho name of a sept of turbulent Awilus 
found in the village of Bhuchhal Kalitn. 

AjUDHU-PAMTUf! (i) a Hindu Vaishnava sect! so called because Itdm Cliaiular 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudb) ; (n) a Vaishnava. Tho latter is probably the 
only correct moaniug. 

,Aka KhsL| one of tho eight principal clans of tbo Afridis. 

AkalI. The sect of the Akdlia differs pssoiitially from all thu oilier Sikh 
orders in being a militant organization! corresponding to tho Ndgds 
or Gosains among the Hindus. Their foundation is ascribed to Giirii 
Qovind^ himself! and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. Tho term t is sometimes said to be derived from akdit* 
purudha ^ worshipper of the Kternal.’ But akul means ‘ deathless!’ i.c., 
*Gpd,’ and Akdli is simply * God’s worshipper.’ The Ak&Hs wear blue 
chequered dressesi]: and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wristHy 
and quoits of steel in their lofty conical blue turbaus! together with 
miniature daggers! knives! and an iron chain.§ 

In their military capacity the Ak4 Iis wore called Nihang, || or recklesSi 
and played a con siderable part in tho Sikh history! forming tho Shahids 

* Qovind Siagli, tho tenth and lust Gurd of the Sikhs, lb75— 1708. 

{ Murray’s Hint, of the Panjah, i,, p. 130; Ciuminghain s UUt of the Sikhs, p. 117. 
Malcolm points out thut Krishna's cider brother, JM Sam, wore blue clothes, whence lie 
is called NilAmbari, or ‘clad in dark blue/ and Sitivus, or ‘the blue clad* (Aswiick 
eearches xi, p. 221). 

§ Strict AkalfH do not wear Uio jntd or top- knot, but somo do. Those who do not only 
use *dur snd lota* water and also smoko, which tho jnii vrcAtors may not do. Others, 
again, wear a yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to show a yellow band across thu 
forehead. The story that aKhatri of Delhi <Nand Dtl, author of the Ztnda^iticCmrr) 
dosirod to see tho Gurfi in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs wear tho 
yellow turban at tho Basant Panebmf. A couplet erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdds say^ : 
Siiih, sufed, jo pahne, 

► Surkh, zardde, Boi Gnrhhdi. 

‘ They who wear dark blue (the Akslis), white (the Nirmalas), red (the Udasfs), or yellow 
are aU brothers in the Guru. ' e ^ 

II lbbet5oai,§ 622. Cunningham (p. 379) says nihang-' naked ’ or ‘pure ’ and it has that 
meaning litera lly (<*/. Platts «. e.), but in Sikh parlance the Woref undoubtedly means 
' bee from cet^' * cureless, and so ' recUess,' In Hinduism it bears its original meaning. 
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AUdli^Akezau 

or first of tliQ four dehfos. At the siege of Multan in 1818 f4w 
Ak&U fanatics* carried the faussebrayo by surprise, and prMi]^tated 
the fall of that fortressi The career of Fnfil& 8ingh illustrates 
Iwth their defects and their qualities. This great Ak&ll first came into 
notice as the leader of the attack on Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 
1809. He was then employed by Banjft Singh, who stood in consider* 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus rau^, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruelty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. Finally, Fhfild Singh and his Akdlis contribn^ to, or 
rather virtually won for Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh victory over the 
Yueafzais at Teri in 1823. In this battle Pbdld Singh met vrith a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Nanshahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 

Under Phfild Singh’s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Ak&lis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they wero dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions by force. t Banjft Singh, after 1823, did much to re* 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 

The Akdli headquarters were the Akdl Bfinga ^ at Amritsar, where 
they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies and the duty of 
convoking the QurumaU; indeed, they laid claim to exercise a 
general leadership of the Kh&ls&. Since Ranjit Singh’s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex- 
tent passed away, and some of them have ^degenerated into mere 
buffoons. 

As an order the Ak&lis are celibate. They have, says Trumpp, no 
regular chief or disciple, yet cne hoars of their Gurus, whose leavings 
are eaton by their disciples {sewak or chela). They do not eat meat 
or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of bhang, 

I Litbutdkb.— T ho general hietories of the Sikhe, see art. ' Sikh ' ; J, C. Oman, 

Atevtia and Sainta of I ndia, London, 1903, pp. 163, 198— SOI ; A. Barth, ttelifiono of India 

'Axazai, (t) one of the principal branches of the Uthanzai Pathdns, (n) a 
Black Mountain tribe, a section of the Isdzni clan of the YUsufzai 
Pathdns, whose modem history is described in the Hazara Gazetteer, 
1907, pp. 164— 182. 

Akgri:, an agricultural clan, found in Sh&hpur. 

^AKRZAi, a Pathdn clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 


* rheyweiv h^ed by one Jaaaa Singh, called MAU (‘rotary’) Singh, from hit piety. 

He denied himtelf the use of bhang, the only intoxicating drug in uto among the AVAt<|. 
Sm Carmichael Sinyth't Reigning Family of Lahore, p. IBS. Printep, On Ihe Sikh Rower in 
the Punjab, p. 111, and Phoola Singh, the AkAU, in Carmichael Smyth, op, eit,, pp, 185— I8g, 

0* thoir character, e. g., Otbrme describee 
their insolence and violence {Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, pp. 14S— 140, IBli. 

t Ooe of the or thrones, of the Sikhs. M’Oregor, HiW.ijf the Sikh, i. 238, m» 
that on visiting the temple (sic) of the aU 1(| at Amritsar, the atianger piesente a few 
rupeea s'^du return receives some soger, while s small mirror is held before hie face so 
aa (o reScct hia uaage, Vlua practice, if it ever existed, ia bow obsolete. 
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Akbchd Ehii., the section of the Painda Khel sept of the Malfzai Tdsnfzai 
Path&na to which the Kh&n of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 
of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, in which lies the village of Dir. It owes 
its name to the fact that it was founded by Mulla Huts or Akhdnd 
B&bi who acquired a saintly reputation. [This dikhuud Bdbfl is 
not to be confused with the Akhdnd of Swdt, who was bom in 1784 
of Gdjar parents in Buner or Upper Sw4t and as Abd*uI*Ghafur 
began life as a herd boy, but acquired the titles of iifkhdnd and Buzurg 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of the Mikbf Khel.] 

AsaiiNDzlDA, OB Pibzada, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
tribal reputation (as opposed to a Hidn} among the Paflidns of Swdt 
and Dir. The descendants of MuM Mushki Alam rank as Akhdndzadfis 
bocauso ho held that rank, otherwise they would only bo Sl&hibz&das 

(j. V.). 

Akkoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery, Cf, Akdk. 

^Ako Knii, sept of the Eazzar clan of the Razzar Pathdns, found in 
Poslidwar. 

^ Akoba, the branch of the Khattaks descended from Malik Akor, who founds 
ed A kora on the Kabul river in the PesMwar District in the time of 
Akbar. The Akora or eastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Teri party. 

AkrI, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum [6r., p. 126]. 

4 '' Akozai YiisAFZAf, the tribe of Ydsafzai Path&ns which now holds Upper 
and Lower Swdt. Their septs hold this territory as follows, workmg 
upwards along the left bank of the Swdt river : the lUnlzai and Khftn 
!^el hold Lower SwAt : while the Kaz>Salizai (or lowor HuKzai) compris- 
ing the Ala Khel, MdsA Khel end BabAzai ; and the Bar-Sulizai, com- 
prising the Matorizai, Azzi and Jink! Khcls hold Upper SwAt : Baizai 
is a generic term for all these septs except the BAnfzai. Working down- 
wards on the right bpnk of the HwAt are the Shamtzai, Rebuinf, Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adinzai, Abazai and Khadskzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as KhwAzozai, in 
Lower SwAt. The Akozai also hold most of Dir, the Painda Khel 
holding the left bank and tho.SultAn Khel the right below Chutiatanr, 
while lower down the SultAn Khel bolds both banks ; and below them 
again lie the Nasrudfn Khel and the Ansa Khel. 

AkIIkb, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and MoltAn, and 
also in BahAwalpur State, in largo numbers. 

AipANO, a sept of Kanets found iu the village of Labrang in KanAwar 
(in the whahr State). 

M Aiiisf, one of the four clans of the LaghArf tribe of the Baloob. The chief 
of the LaghAris belongs to it. 

Ad KbInIba, a clan of the SiAls : Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p. 54. . 

• ^Au Khbi, an affiliated hamaaya or client clan of the Orakzai PathAns. 

^ Ai>i Shbb Khel, one of the four m^in clans of the Shinwarf PathAns, when’ 

" eastern sections are the Khuja or KbwAja, Shekhmal, Asha, Pirwal 
and Pisat. Other sections are the Aotar or Watar and the Pakbel, 
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^ Atisii, AtinzAf, (1) one of the five great elans of the Oraknai Pathfins. The 
name is now practically obsolete and the clansmen are known by the 
names of Uieir sopts, e. g., Sturi, And and Tazi. The two last-named 
are Shias, (2) a distinguished family in Multfin (see Gazetteer 1902, 
p. 163). 

^ AtiLizAi, one of the principal branches of the Utm&nzai Path&ns. Of the 
three Utinduzai branches (A.kazai, Allazai and K!anazai)the Allazai are 
most numerona in Haz&ra and comprise three clans, Khnahh&Ukhdni, 
Said'khdni and Tarkhkm. The leading families are b^ clan Said* 
khdni, the most important being that of Khaldbat,' of which Mirzamdn 
Khdn, Sir James Abbott’s bravest and most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

^Alpar, a Mnhammadan Jdt clan (agricultnral), found in Montgomeiy and 
Multdn. * 

— AttAHOADi, a Baloch clan (agricaltnral), fonnd in Montgomery. 

AlpiaIi, a tribe of Muhammadan Rdjpnts found in Rawalpindi where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang tahsiL Their marriage 
ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
have wandered through the Khushdb and Talagang country before 
settling in their present abodes. They are ‘'a bold lawless set of mon 
of fine physique and much given to violent crime.” 

AifiAjiA, a synonym for Kaldl (q. v,). 

AttlwXLA, At.i;WALiA, AlowArI (see Ahifiwdlid). 

Alwer, a Kharral clan (agricaltnral), fonnd in Montgomery. 

^’AlwI, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), fonnd in Multdn. (2)— or Alvi, a 
branch of the Khokhars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Bahdwalpni*, Multdn, Muzaffargarh and Ludhidna. 

/Amazat, a section of tho Utmdnzai Y fisafzai Fathdns, lying north of the 
Utmdnzais. Their territory marches with the trans-Indus territory of 
the Tanawali Khdn of Amb. 

^ Amiawat, a tribe of Jdfs claiming descent from Amla, a Rdjput : fonnd in 
Jind. 

Amritsaria, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar. 

AmamdI, a title fonnd among Sannidsis. 

/ Ardar, a Pathdn sept, which occupies most of tho district south of Ghazni 
in Afghdnistdn and is associated with the Mfisd Khel Kdkar who are 
descended from an Andar woman. Probably Ghilzais. 

VmoAr, a Jdt clan (agrioultural), found in Multdn. 

AmowaIi, a sept of the Dhfind tribe, found in Hazdra. 

Amar, Angra, an agricultural clan fonnd in Shdhpur. 

— AitsiRi (pi. of ntidr, a helper),* lit. auxiliaries, was the title given to the 
believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


• AiwAri anwm to be really an adJeoUnd form fiemaMdr, pi. of 
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Mecca,* and those who claim descent from these men style themselves 
' Anmtri. One of the most interestini; Ansilri families in the Punjab ia 
that of the Ansiirf Shaikhs of Jullundur. It claims descent from 
Khalid * Ansdr ’ (Abfi Aydb), who received Mnliuminad in his house at 
Madina, through Shaikhs Ydanf and Sirdj-ud-din (Shaikh Darwosli). 
From the latter was descended the Pir Boshan, founder of tho lioshanias. 
These Ansdrfs are said by llaverty to be of Tiljik extraction. They in- 
termarry with tho Barkis or Barikkis of Jullundur who aro Pathilns. 

^ANSAitf, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

i AndJA, a Jdt clan (agi-lcultural), found in Multitn. 

\ Anwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Mnlliin. 

^ Aoh-ma 9, a tribe of AfgMns : see Urmur. 

ApA-PANTitf, possibly a follower of Padmakar Blidt of Banda, a courtier of 
the Mshratta chief, tho Apa Sdhib, and a worshipper of tho Ganges. 
The sect is mainly found in Rohtak and llissdr. 

VArab, a Jdt clan (agincultnral), found in Multdn. [It is very doubtful if tho 
Arabs of tho Census returns aro true Arabs, though thoro may be a few 
Arab merchants, oto., found occasionally at such centres as Poshdwar 
and hlultiin. It ia possible that a certain number of Quroshis, Sliaikhs 
and others return themselves os Arabs.] 

’"'Abaih, Rain (tho latter form prevails in tho Jumna valley), is a term which 
has at least two distinct meanings : in tho Sutlej valley and throughont 
tho eastern plains tho Arains form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
tho two Provinces the term is applied to any market-garden or and is 
synonymous with Bsghbdn, Msili, MalUr, and oveu Jtit in tho South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with tho Arains os a caste. 

Almost to a man Muhammadans and strongly inclined to orthodoxy,t 
tho Arains claim to bo immigrants from Uch and havo some nilinitics with 
thoKambolis. On the other hand some of tho Arain and Hindu Kuini 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely nsinos of other 
and dominant tribes. From Uch they migrated to Sirsa and thence into 
the Punjab. 

In Sirsa the Sutlej Arains meet those of tho Ohaggar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arains of the Ghaggar valley say they were 
Rajputs living on the Panjnad noar Multdn wlio wero ejected some 
four centuries ago by Saiyad Jaldl-ul-diu of. Uch, They claim some 
sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great famines of 1759 
and 1733 A. D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bbatfis harassed the 
Sumrds, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arains emi- 
grated across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rdmpur. They 
many only with the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. The Sutlej Arf^ins 


* See Muir's Lt /0 of Muhammad, p. 188-89 (abridged edition). The Tnu/td^aria wero tho 
refugeos who accompanied Muhammad^ but the two names aro somotiinos confused. For 
further details see Temple's Legondu ojt iho Punjab, 111. The Sainta of Jdlandhar and 
D. O. Barkley, in P. N. Q., II. 

t So much so that in Amb&la tho Shaiklis, though really often idonticaL with the Bains, 
arroi^te to themselves a much higher place in tho social scale. 
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Arain group*. 


in Siraa aay that they are, like the Araine of Lahore and Mont^mery, 
.oooneoted by origin with the Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson tmnks it 
[probable that both classes are really Kambohs who have become 
I Musalm&ns, and that the Ghaggar Araios emigrated in a Wy from 
V^nlt&n, while the others moved gradually op the Sutlej into their- 
present place. He describes the Arains of the Ghaggar as the moat 
adranced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, even surpassiog the 
Sikh Ji(s from Pa(idla ; and he considers them at least equal in social 
status with the over whom they themselves claim superiority. 
The Arains of Ferosepore, Ludhidna, Ambdla and Hissdr also trace 
their origin from Uch* or its neighbourhood, though the Hissdr Arains 
are said to be merely Muhammadan Mdlis. 

On the whole it would appear probable that tho Arains originally 
came from the lower Indus and sproad up the five rivers of the Punjab; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
up the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into the 
Indus, and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
As the Ghaggar dried up and the neighbouring country became more 
arid, they moved on into the Jumna districts and ois* Sutlej tract 
generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the hills across the 
line of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Mails is probably 
baaed only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the 
difference must be more than one of religion only, as many of the ' 
Kambohs ore Musalmdn. 


In Ambdia the Bains are divided into two territorial groups, Mult&nf 
and Sirsaw&lA The former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
intermarry with tho latter. 

The sections of the Rains in Jnllundnr, in which District they form 
more than 19 per cent, of the population, and in Kaplirthald are : — 


Ad&n, Sh&hpur. 

Arkf, 8i&lkot. 

Bagg&, GujrAt. 

Baghb^n, Bah&walpur. 

Bar&r. 

Bet or Bhat. 

Bhaddd, claiming to be Hindu 
^jputs from the Deccan. 
Bhohar. 

Bhambbani, Dera Oh&zi Khdn. 
Bhatti, Dera Ohtef Kh&n and 
Bahiwalpur. 

Bhutta, Babdwalpar. 

• Bot.t 


Brahmin. 

Burji. 

Gh^har. 

Chdbe, Sidlkot. 

Chandor, Sifilkot and M&ler Kotla. 
Chanidl, Shllkot. 

Chandp&l, Mdler Kotla. 

Chhanni. 

Chaughatta, Sh&hpur and Bahd> 
walpnr. 

Dabri. 

Dhanjtin, Bah&walpnr. 

Dhenga, MtUer Kotla. 

DhingAt Sidlkot. 


* Posaibly the persistence of the Uch tradition points rather to religious inlluenoe than to • 
the phce of ori^. 

t^e Bot or Bit claim descent from Malik (tutor of Jahingir !), who received a grant 
of land w hffl Nurmalial was founded* 

^ {The Dhfn^claim to be descendants ofFattu, son ofMitha, a Dh6riwil Jit of Dbola 
Kuigar. Fatttt was conTcrted to lalim in Akbar*a reign. 
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Dhoii, Bahdwalpur. 

Dole. 

Gailnna, claiming Hinda«Bdjput 
origin. 

Gafhi, Ga<}hi 
Gdndar. 

Ghabar, Babdwalpar. 

Gher, SiiUkoc. 

Ghild, Sidikot. 

GilaOi Mdler Kotla. 

Gilin, Darbdh. 

lladwani, in Dera Glidzi Khdn. 
Hdsi. 

Indrdi. 

Jan din. 

Ja(n)jua,* Gujrdfc. 

Jhanjbdna, in Shdbpur. 

Jindraii, Bahdwalpur. 

Jiya, Bahdwalpur.t . 

Jutdla, Sidlkot. 

Kamboh, Bahdwalpur. 

Khatura, (Katuri in Bahdwalpur). 
Khuhara, Gujrdfc. 

Khnkhar, Gujrat, Shdhpur and 
Bahdwalpur. 

Kir, Sidlkot. 

Mahmania, Sidlkot. 

Maqsudpuria. 

Mandd. 


is 

Mefcla, in Dora Ghdzi Khdn.- 
Mirok, Bahdwalpur. 

Nadhi, Bahdwalpur. 

Nain, Mdlor Kotla. 

Nani (Gujrdfc). 

Padd. 

Parj i. 

Patlidn, also a Kamboh section, 
Bahdwalpur. 

Quraishi. 

Itdhld. 

llai or Bdmi. 

Kanbi. 

Sonkal, in Dora Ghdzf Khdn. 

Snhjn, Bahdwalpur. 

Saki. 

Salofca. 

Sapdl, in Sidlkot. 

Sindlii, Bahdwalpur. 

Sindhd. 

Sohad. 

Sohdnd. 

Tdrar, in Gujrdt. 

Thinda, Balidwalpur. 

Tiud. 

Thnnow, in Sidlkot. 

Tliokri, Bahdwalpur. 

Wdh and in Gujrdt and lldwalpindi. 


In Gujrdt fcho Wdhand, Khokhar, Baggd and Nain do not intermarry 
with tlio Kamboh and Khobara soctions— whom they regard us 
inferior. 


The nucleus of this caste was probably a body of Hindu Saini or 
Kamboh cultivators who were converted to Isldra at an early period, 
lima in Jullundur the Arains say they came from Sirsa, Uania and 
Dehli and claim descent from Kai Jnj (grandson of Lau, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled Sirsa : that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Jullundur Dndb about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descant from lldjd Blidta, fifth in descent from 
Kdjd Kam and say they were forcibly converted even earlier— 'by 
Slabrndd of Ghazni — and driven from Uoh 

Uchh na dite Bhutidn chati Basanli ndr, 

Dana, pant, chukgyd, clidban moti hdr. 

' The Bhutas neither Burrendered Uch, nor the lady Bosantf, '* 
Food and water failed, and they had to cat pearls.* 

~ • Janjua claims to be descended from a*IIindu Bijput of Pindi Bhattiin. Mihr Uardonii, 
one of its ancaslors, is said to have laid out tbo BMiioUit Garden near Lahore, 
f Said to be really Kambohs, not Arains. 



Ifi jLrtm^Aroid, 

Thb Anuas, apart from their orthodoxy, differ little in their ■oastoms 
and dress from the Muhammadans ^nerally. In Mnlt&n they pfbfer the 
bine majhld or waistcloth to the white and those^of one village (Jalla in 
Lodhr&n tahsfl) are in conseqnenoe known as the nili paUan or ' blue 
regiment.’ 

Aiqi, a tribe of Mahammadaits of J&t status found in Dipblpur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Kh4nw6h canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Arabia, and are fairly good cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where he was in service 500 years ago, and 
Bottlod in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jdfs they 
havo sunk to Jdt status. In tho Minchindbdd nudinat of Bahdwalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wattds. Also found in Shdhpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 

r Abdi, a Muhammadan clan, said co be of Arabian origin, which was, in 
Mughal times, given several villages round Multdn, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them. It is classed as J&t (agricultural) 
both in Multin and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
East tahsil of Bah&walpur. 

^Auk, atribe of Muhammadan J4(8, found in Jind, whoso members are 
said to still revere their jathera Sain DAs’ sbrino, and to give their 
dhidnit Be. 1 at weddings in his name. 

AigiKE, an Ar4ii.i clan (agricnltural), found in Amritsar. 

AuoaA> or Ro(A us it is often pronounced, is the loading caste par 
excellence of the Jatki-spcaking, or south-western part of the Punjab, 
i.e., of the lower roaches of the five rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjnad, extending through Bahfiwalpur into Sind. Higher up 
the couraes of the five rivers the ArofA shares that position with the 
Khattvi. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
BhAtia, but fully half the ArofAs of Iho Punjab dwell in the MultAn 
division and the DerajAt ; though the caste is found, like the Khattrf, 
throughout AfghAnistAn and even TurkestAn. Like the Khattrf again,, 
but unlike the BAniA, the ArofA is no mere trader, but will turn his . 
hand to anything. He is an admirable cultivator, and a largo 
proportion of the ArofAsonthe lower Chonab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Westorn Punjab ho will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. *' When an ArofA girds up his loins (says a Jhsng 
proverb), ho makes it only two miles to Lahore.”* 

In BahAwalpur the ArofAs are very numerous and havo the whole 
of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
.selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers or money* 

. lenders, and in the latter capacity they havo now acquired a considerable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 

* A variant of this proverb current in Cfhjiinwala is Lak hadha Aroriu", ta munna 
tob Labor— ‘if UksAxofas gird np their knas, they make ii only thisa-fourlhs of a boo to 
j^ore,’ 
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Afoga fffoupi* 

thonffh 40 M 50 years ago they did not own an acre of ooUirated land. 
In the aorvioe of the State more Arorde than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly six times as numerous as the 
former. As several land-owaiog families have been rained in their 
dealings with-Aro(4s such sayings* as Kirdr howt yar, diuhm^n dhdr 
na dhar, ** he who has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an enemy,*' are 
current in the Statat 

By religion the great majority of the Arofas are Hindus, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 

As a body the Aro(4s claim to be Khattris and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras R4m. Folk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as at<r 
or 'other, whence ' Arord'; but another tradition, current in GujiAt, 
saye they were driven by Paras R4m towards Mnlt4n near which they 
founded Aro(kot. Cursed by a faqir the town became desolate and 
the Arofda fled by its three gates, on the-North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are now divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. ’ The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to bo near Rohri in Sindh4 

The Aro(4 caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattris. 
Its primary ‘divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups 

1. Uttar4dhf, Northern. 

2. Dakhand or Dakhanadhain, Southern. 1 Sometimes classed as 

3. PahrA, Western. | one group. 

4. Sindbi, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Fdailki they are said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhantt still take wives from the 
PahiA group, as they used to do.§ 

The Uttarfdhf sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous ea st 
of the Indus, except in Bamiwalpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups : in Hazdra where it occasioually takes them from 

* Kirir, a term applied b 7 Muhammadans to any Hindu shof -keeper or trader, is by no 
means eouivalent to Aropi, see •. v. Kirdr. 

5 The justice of tiie above quotation from the draft Oateiletr of the Bahiwaipnr State 
ispntM, and it ia pcdnted out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bah&walpur employed 
Aroras in posithma of trust, and even appointed them to aemi imlitary office as or 

paymasters. At present the Aroras are toaing ground, especially in the hlg^r grades of the 
State service. 

$ A oorrespmident, referring to the ^rorbau Aoli, an Urdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Praas, Lahore, adds some interesting details. The pamphlet appeara to be 
baaed in a History of the Arorbtms in Ndpri and the Bhu Bu*r (Oriein of the World) JHtriA 
In the latter la pivrn a dialogue between Parasu R&ma and Art, a Khatri, in which the latter 
Btontly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parssu Rima's respect, ^ vised by him 

to settle in Bindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to the Arora groups and 
declares that in 105 ‘Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among the Aroras ra'thelr 
Qosain Sidh Bhqj convened a meetiftg at which the upholders of (he old "■iTte mn sat 
(0 the north, the rafonnen to the aooth and the moderates or neutrals to the west 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the conservatives and the South to 
both ^ other parties, a fact which explains why the Dakhanis and Psbras are 
regarded as one and the some. « 

S PiujabCensna Report, 1888, {BM. 
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thePahrteor DakhanAs on payment but not by exchange; and in 
Ferozepore where it takes from the Pahtis.* 

The UttarAdhi alone seem, m a rule, to have the B 4 ri*Banidhi 
divimons. TlitfBfiri group cdnsista of 12 sections, 4 thus— 




• Sub-grottp 

(4) . 


1. 

Ghumai. 



4 . 

Bazdz. 

2. 

Narulo. 

\ 


5 . 

Shikri. 

3 > 

Monge. 

j 






Sub-gronp 

(»»•). 


6 . 

Mancha;nde. 

1 

7 . 

Pasriohe. 



Sub-group 

{Hi). 


8. 

Kantor. 



11. 

Wadhwo. 

9 . 

Mdnak Tahle. 



12. 

Sethi. 

10. 

•Gurfitvdre. • 




• 


And of these numberp 1-7 intermarry, but will only tsko wives from 
nnmbers 8-12, and thero is a further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to nnmbers 6 and 7 . In the 
south-east of the Punjab the Bdri and Bunjahi groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern Arof<t8.t 

A list of the Arojfd gota or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Volume. 

There arc a few sections, e.g., Saohden, Lund, Bazaz and others, 
wliicli are found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same ns the Seth or Sethi Section of the 
Khattria. The Rasaowst or ropemakers are dearly by origin an occupa- 
tional section like the Baz(iz or clothiers. 

The names onding in pi are beyond all question patronymics. Others 
such as Biidhr/ij<i or Bodhr&ji suggest a religious origin. 

Tho Gosain Mulo-santie claim to bo descendants of, a Gauf Brahman 
who came to the Jhang District and assumed tho name of the Gur 5 w&];& 
section, but became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 

Other sections have various traditions as to their origins : Thus the 
Ndrangs say they were originally lloghbansis who denied their race 
whem Paras R/lm destroyed tho Khattris, with the words n& rag, ‘No 
Baghbansi.’ N&rag became Naraug. The Chikur, a sub-section of tho 
Sachdoos are sb called because on a marriage in that section sweet- 
meats were as plentiful as mud {ehikitr). Nardli is derived from ntVdld, 
‘ unique/ because once a snake got into, the chum when a woman was 
making butter, so the men of this section never churn, though its 
women may. 

• Tho Gogias or Gogas have a saying : 

Khat kMh, hhar pdni, Tan tani parsing Ocgidni* 

*.e., they say to a would-be sqn-in-law : 

* Dig a well and fill it with water. Then marry a Qogifini. 

* TraBB-Indos Captain O'Brion notes a solitary case of a girl of the Jam section (Uttari* 
dh() beiag given to a Kumbhar (Dakhani). 

tSirsaSettloineDtBeport,1884,p. 114: , 
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Ab ia other castes some sections of the Arof&s are credited with 
inherited corativo powers. Thus the Dalewdnis of Jiimpur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it to the bite. 
Tliis power was conferred on their forbears by tho blessing of their 
pir, the saint of Daira Din Panith. The Dutls* * * § have an inherited power 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching tho part affecteil. 
Tho pain called chuk may also bo cuced by this section which uses the 
following charm:— ‘Dwd sUh hdfi, jthdlon hhdfi dnri, bhannd chit 
(waist) Icarvndd sari.’ The charm is rood over a cloth and this is then 
applied thrice to tho part, a push being iinaily given to it to oipol 
tho pain. The power was cooferrod on Seth Bari, tho ancestor of 
tho section, by faqirs. It is also said to bo bssential that tho patient 
shonld go straight home without looking back. Tho power is exorcised 
gratis. 

A man of tho Ghugh got can cure chuk or pain in tho loinst by 
pushing tho sufferer from behind. If a Chugh is not on hand, it ia 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one’s back against tlio wall. 
Chugh may bo derived from chuk, because the tribo has this power, 
but perhaps tho idea is simply that a Chugh has power over rhnk. It 
can also bo cured by a family of Dhingrii Aror<ts of lldjanpur who 
apply a part of their clothing to .the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their huase*wall is as 
efficacious oji a Chugh. 


Several Arord sections aro named after animals such as • 


Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery^ 
Chutdni,! bat. 

G&bd, calf. 

Gbird, dove, Montgomery and 
Multdn. 

Giddar, jackal. 

Ghoi-d, horse, Dora Ismail Khdn. 
Ilahs, gooso, Montgomery. 
Kfikari§ Kukkaf, cock, Mont* 
gomery, Multdn and Hissdr. 
Kukfeja, cockorell, Dera Ismail 
Khdn. . 


Ldmar, fox, Montgomery. 
Msichlmr, mos((uito, Gujriit. 
Makkar, locust, Gujnlt. 

Mondd (7) ram or Mindhd, long- 
haired, Montgomery. 

Nangidl, snake, Dora Ismail 
Khdn. 

Bdg-pdl, Nang-pdl.|| 

Nangfd. 

(?) Siprd, a serpent. 


Other sections aro named from 
likely to be totemistic. fiuch aro 

Gbdwald, rice. 

Gerd, said to avoid the use of 
ochre, geru, (in Dora Ismail 
Khdn). 

Oheia, fr, ghi, clarified butter. 


plants, etc., and are perhaps more 

Jandwdni, namod after the jand 
tree in Dera Ismail Khdn. 
Kasturis, said to avoid tho use of 
mask, kasturi, (Dora Ismail 
Khdn). 


* In Hi8*ar this section of tho Arorss may not wear blue Ungfid (trousers), 

t A child bom feet foremost can cure pain in tho loins by kicking tho part alTooted; 

{ Ohutini, bat : a child was once attacked by bats, which, however, left him uninjured? 
The section worships bats’ nests (charuehildt at marriages. 

§ The Kukar will not eat fowls, but most Hindus liavo a prejudice against them ns food 
and in this very caste the Mehndiratta have fur the last 12 or 14 years refused to oat them 
too. • 

II Nsngpil does not appear to mean 'snake,’ but protector or raiser of snakes. 
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Katbp&l, wood or timber (Moot* 
gomery). 

Kat&ria,* dagger (Multin). 

Kbani'jau, barley-eater. 

Tjot&, a Tessel.t 

M&nak-t6blid : said, in Hiet^r, to 
reverence the tdhli otihUham 
tree. 

Mehndiratt4,| henna : (Mont- 
gomery and Multdn). 

'J'areja, tom, * a gourd * : their ancestor onoe had to conceal himself 
among gourds, and they do not eat gourds. 

Voh-khani, Vid-khAni poison-eater ; fr. veh or viu, ‘ poison ’, in the 
Sindhi dialeot as spoken in BahAwalpnr. Possibly arsenic is meant. 

With regard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
KhAn, it is distinctly said thdt each shows reverence to the raimal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it sacred. The animal is 
fed, and the plant not cot or injured. The ChAwalAs, however, do not 
abstain from using rice, or show it any respect. 

The women of the UttarAdhi group wear red ivory bracelets (and 
affect red petticoats with a red border, in Forozepore), whence this 
group is styled LAlchoriwAlA. • 

The DakhanA women wear white ivory bracelets (and also affect 
red petticoats, the lower part ‘laced ‘ with btochU). 

By gotra the ArofAs, in GnjrAt at least, are said to be Kushal, but 
their real gotra appears to be KAsib, ? Kishab or Keshav. 

At weddings the Ut'arAdhis in Ferozepore are said to have a distinc- 
tive custom in tho do rate phere, i.e., the boy's party must reach the 
bride’s house on the afternoon of the 5th if the date fixed be the 6th 
or night of the 7th and the milni must be on the 5th-6th. DakhiiAs 
and PahrAs must on the other hand arrive before or on the afternoon 
of the 6th and if the lagan be fixed for an early hour on tho 6th the 
bridegroom and a Brahman go in advance for that ceremony, the 
weddmg-party following so as to arrive in the afternoon. 

Widow marriage** is in theory reprobated, but in practice tolerated 
among the ArofAs, and in the south-west of the Punjab it is often 


Mnngi, a kind of tree (HissAr). 
PabrejA, akind of plant (Mnltto) 
RihAn{,§ basil. 

SAwf-bfitf, green-herb. 

SelAnl(f), pXpal tree, Dera Ismail 
KhAn. 

Taneja,|i a land of grass, tiran 
(MultAn and Montgomery). 


This section has a let^d that a dagger fell from a wall amongst a number of children 
who were playing beneath it, but did not hurt them. Hence the section became known as 
Katiria, and worships the dagger, putting flowers before it at mar Hays , 
t Declare they milked a cow into a (oni and presented it to their pur A, 

^ The Hohnd(ratt4 in Hult&n abstain from the use of henna, but so do other Hindus. 

§ Because one of its members once received a /agfr cordially, and the tank blcMed him 
saying he should prosper like basil (rjfcdai). 

II In Mult&n thoTanejfe abstain from eating tarU (gourd) ; or at least tbeir women do, in 
Uontgomery. The Tanejds of Jhang say they are Khattris and that their ancestor instead 
of employing his own pufohit called in some other Brahman and seated him on a hinA of 
grass called (irun, whence came the name Taneja. 

" If DahrA wonien are said to have red petticoats with a green border. These reflned distinc* 
tions may possibly be observed in Forozepore, but they are not osnerol. It is also said 
th^ in some places Dahri women alone weer white, and Oakhanis spotted bracelets of both 
colours. ^ 

and a couple who marry in 
lulisb or wkked. 


In Nuzaflargarh widow re-marriags*is not approved, 
defiaoce of the prejudice against it are caUsd ketkehtd, •*. a 
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Molemnised by tbe couple going out and circumambulating burning 
reeds. The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist at it, in 
fact if it is solemnised without a Brahinani people refrain from eating 
or drinking with the couple for » short time. 

Tlio customary law of the Arofas differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it roseiiibics iIimI 
of tho Hindus ^iierally in the south-west Punjab, and one of its 
distinctive features is tho sawai^ an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Arord sections allow sous by the wife of 
another caste provided she was married as a virgin, not us a widow, 
one-third of their father^s property, two-thirds going to tho sons by 
the other (Arora) wife The position of daughters and sisters is mure 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under tho Punjab Custom.^ 

^ Abwal, a Jat tribe, found in the Satigarl»talisil of Dora Qliil/d Khdn Dis- 
trict. fiiko the Maojothas and Siinghis it follows tho Ihiloch customs 
in all matters connected with marriage, etc., thus differing fruni nearly 
all the other Jdt tribes of that tahsil. Also found in Multdu, where it 
is classed as agricultural. 

^AryX, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Auya Savaj.— B y far the most important modern Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
the Arya Huindj was founded about 1847 by Paudit Daydnund tSarus- 
wati, a Brahman of Kathidwdr. Born in 1824, Daydnaud had un 
equal aversion to idolatry and marriage, *ind after pi*ofound rcsourches 
in Saiiskritic lore ha founded a mmaj or union at Lahore .soon after 
1847 — and subsequently in the rest oi the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spout in travels in the United Pi’ovinccs and 
Bdjputdiiii. llis attacks on existing Hinduism roused great antagonism. 
He insisted on a special intorpretation of the Vedas and left behind him 
several works such as tho Ved^ Bhaffhya, or translation of tho VudaH, 
tho Salydrth Vrakdnh in which tho Arya religion is contrasted with 
others, and tho Bhumka, an introduction to tho study of tbe Vedas. 

" The Arya or ^ Vedic' religion”, writes Mr. Maclagan,*' is primarily 
tho outcomo of tho solvent action of natural science on mo Jem 
Hinduism. The members of tho Arya Sam&j tiud the fantastical 
reprosentatioDs of the world and of man which are put forward in the 
eighteen Pur^nas to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject 
their authority, looking on them as tho outcome of the ignorance and 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. Tho original 
and only authoritative scriptures in the eyes of the Arya Samaj are 
the four Vedas, and its professed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Vedas by purging away subsequent accretions. Scrip- 
tures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to tho Purdnas (such 
as the Brahinaniis, the six philosophic Darshanas, the 'ton Upanishuds, 
etc.), are regarded ns explanatory of tbe Vedas and authoritatiyo only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. Tho Vedas themselves con- 
stitute the only infallible revelation. — ^ Tho Vedas’, wrote Daydnan(>, 

^ 'are revealed by God. 1 regard them as self-evident truth, admitting 
of no doubt and depending on the authority of no other book, being 

1 , . , ♦ 1 — i 

* P unjah Customary Law, XVIII, pp. vii, ix, xvii, c^also Introd., p. S. 
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ropresoated in nature, the kiogdom of God.’ The bases of the Aryan 
faith are the revelation of God in the Vedas and in Nature, and the first 
practical element in this belief is the iuterpretalion of the Vedas in 
conformity with the proved resulti of natural science. 

In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Sam&j finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskritista of Europe, whose translations roprosent 
the Vfdas as the religious literature of a primitive people nnd, like the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist* 
ent wiili, scientific accuracy. The Aryas contend that such a view 
arises from a mistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators having 
always refused to construe tho Vedas in their literal sense, it is a 
mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other tlian a metaphorical or derived one. Following 
these principles, the Eamdj n<» only defends the Vedio rishia from all 
imputations of pantheism and polytheism, but finds in their writings 
nnmerons indications of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spiiituous liquors are iucnlcated by the Vedas, and inculcated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religious rite of Vedio times, tho agnihotra or honta sacrifico, is instituted 
with u view to rendering air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, nnd bccanso ‘ it plays a prominent part in putting n stop to 
the prcvalonco of epidemics and tho scarcity of rainfall.’ It is con* 
vinced that the latest discoveries of science, such as those of electricity 
and evolution, wore perfectly well known to the seers who wore in- 
spired to write the Vedas. 

While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryas 
refuse to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain- 
ing their confidence in tho Vedas, they have avoided tho radical 
materialism of soiuo of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
Tho Arya philosophy is orthodox, and based mainly on tho Upanishads. 
The tenets of Dayduand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc- 
trine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems ; 
but those systems are all regarded by tho Aryas as true and as differ- 
ent aspects of the same principles. Tho three entities of Day&uand's 
philosophy are God, the Soul and pralerili or Matter. Soul he regarded 
us physically distinct from God, but related to Him as tho contained 
to the containor, tho contemplated to the contemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are indications of sonl 
ill the vogotablo kingdom also. In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the tonninology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 
It maintains above all things tho law of metempsychosis and places 
tho aim of virtue in escape from the law ; but this mokah or beatitude 
is for au era (kalp) only, after the temination of which the soul 
resumes its wuimerings. The localization of tho Hindu paradises, 
I’arlok and Swi'irg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
Borrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cu^ at the root of that great Hindu 
institatioo, the sruddh. Like other Hindus the Aryas born the dead^ 
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bnk for alleged sanitary reasons they employ spices for the burning. 
At first they took tlio jyhul to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
tho nearest stream ; they do not call in the Achdi*aj, and they omit all 
the ceremonies of the iciryahaniu At marriage they go round the 
sncred lire and walk tho seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the 
worship of Ganesh. They generally employ Tlrahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instanres these have been di»ponse<l with. The 
Samstj finds an efficacy in prayer {prdrthana) and worship (updmd) ; 
but it greatly limits tho number of c(‘reiuonica to which it accedes nny 
meritorious powers. It discouraKOs entirely tho practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the 11*^0 of beads, and sandal-woo 1 marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousatul rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites (samkdras) nro to bo observed which 
find authority in tho Vedas, and these are 10 in number only. Ido» 
latry and all its attendant coremoiiies have, according to tlu^ Arjas, no 
basis in tho Vedas and no place in true religion. ]M.m, Krishna and 
other objects of popular adoration are treated eiihemeriatically ns pious 
or powerful princes of the ctldon time; and in tlieir salidalion to cadi 
other tho Aryas substitute the word ^Nainasto* for the Mtdm llam^ 
of the vulgah 

Social and polllicnl niins of the Sarndj. — l'lu> Aryas aro careful to 
defend tlioir religion fmiii a cluirgo c»f novelty ; i hey regard it as a nwival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the 
Urahmans. 'Hie Arya theory of to-day is tlnit the real Hrahnuin is 0110 
wdio is a Brahman in tho heart ; that tho Vedas aro not confined to 0110 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God, It is careful, liowevi'r, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Iliiuliiiam : it red-ains the 
sacreil thread for the throe superior castes, and by implication d'dnirs 
the Sudras from some of tho privileges of tho twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with nnothor caste or eat with men of anolhor caste, 
'riie sect being almost entirely composed of educnteil men and being 
based on theories unfitted to tho understanding of the lower castes, the 
right of Chiihras and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, 
been put' to tho test. But tho Samdj is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hinduism persons converted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in castc% Tho Aryas 
do not regard the cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudico 
in considering tho slaughter of a cow inoro heinous than that of other 
animals : and in the anti-cow-killing movement tho Sam&j wad to some 
extent identified with the moveinont, though less, so in tho Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects tho social programme of tho 
Sam&j is liberal and anti-popular in thn extreme. It sots its face 
against child-man iage and it encourages the reinarriago of widows. It 
busies itself with female education, with orphanages and schools, dis- 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all Boif s. 

The Arya doctrinoa have been formulated in a Borios of ton somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the ftinda- 
mentsl principles of the Samdj is eligible for membership, and may, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in tho 
affairs of the society. Weekly meotinga are held— generally on Sun- 
days, BO as to admit of the presence of Government servants and 
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pleaders '-with prayers, loctares on the Vedas and other subjects, 
hymns sung on the S&ma Voda system, and other miscellaneous pro* 
ceedinf;'.*. At an annual meetinff, a I'eporb is read and an Executive 
Committee with office-bearers appointed. Each local Sam&j is inde* 
pendent of the others : but a considerable number of the local SamAjes 
have voluntarily submitted to the Paropak&rini Sabha or Provincial 
Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres and 
arranges for the due provision of TJpadeshaks or missionaries. The Arya 
Sam&j, though paying extreme revorenoe to the memory of Sw&mi 
Day&nand, refuses to look on him or any one else as an infallible 
Guru ; and in the absence of any central control exercised by an 
individnal, the organization above described has been very instru- 
mental in keeping the society together and preventing so far any 
serious schism in its ranks. A still more marked influence is un- 
doubtedly exercised by the Day&nand Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was founded in Lahore some time ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students in the ordinary 
snbjeots with considerable success for tho university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and flindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religious training by the institutions of morning and 
• evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading of extracts 
from the Satyarth Prdkdah.** 

The above quotations show how inadequately tho Arya Sam^j is 
described as a sect. Since they wore penned, in 1891, the Samdj has 
been divided on the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, ono the vegetarian 
or Mah<ltma, the other the flesh-eating or ‘ cultured.* Tho former is, 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa- 
tion. Tho latter holds posse.ssion of tho Dayftnand College and is 
thence also called tho Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
vegetarian or City party. 

AsanuAkt, syn. maldari, a degree or order of the Gosains- The term is 
applied to those settled in mats, as opposed to ahdhvt. 

' Asar, Asra, Jitt clans (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

'AsiAt., a clan of tho Manj Riljputs. 

Asra, see Asar. 

Asram, a title found among Sanni&sfs. 

Astawar, a title found among Sannuisis. 

'Athanoat., a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in the south of Mull&n tahsil, 
whore it settled from Jammu in Mughal timos. 

AttIr, a dispensing druggist. *' Yon get the drugs from the pansdrt, and 

% take them to the attar to make up. He also makes arak and sherbets. 
He no longer makes itr (otto) which is only made by the gnndi or 
perfumer.*' [D. C. J. I.]. 

lAtronXM, Aghwiin, synonyms for Affb&n, (f. v.). 

' Aojr.A, a tribe of Jdts descended from their eponym a Hajdal Rdjput and • 
found in SiXlkot : also found in Montgomery where they are Muhamma- 
dans and classed as agricnltnrah 
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AulakHi Aurak, a Jdt tribe^ whoso hoad-qiiartcrs wonlil appear to be in the 
Amritsar district, where they own a Wrfl/tof,oi igiunlly, 12villageS| but 
thoy are found iu the northern Mdlwa^ ns well ns in tho Mdtijha, 
They are said to be of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulakh lived 
in the Mitnjha. But another story makes their ancestor one Uaja Lui 
L«lk, a Lunar Itiljput. 'riiey are related to tho Sokliu and Uoo tribes 
with whom they will not intermarry. 

In Amritsar thoy givo tho following pedigree 

Ram C bandar 

I 

Kaaab 

I 

Dhaul 

I 

Raghupat 

I 

Udo Riip 

I 

Piira 

I 

Mnjnng 

^ , Markhanb 

* I 

Goe 

I 

Miindal 

Dhanich ^ 

I 

Aiiliikli. 

This would make them akin to t >e Piinnun. Thoy aro also found as 
a Jdt (agricultural) tribe west of tlio ltdvi as far hh Lciah. In Mont- 
gomery they aro both Hindu uinl MubaMimadan, I'he Miihaminadan 
AuUikh of Leiali have a cm ious tale. G-un plaint was made to Humdyun 
that Pir MuJiainuiad ilujaii drank hharuf, in deiianeo of tlio Quranic 
prohibition. So the CMiiperor smninoned Die saint to Delhi and rnado 
him walk along a narrow patli b(».set with pnisoned swords, while a 
forociou.s elephant pursued liini. But aslio walked the steel turned to 
wator and one of his disciples killed tho elephant with a single blow of 
, his staff. Among the courtiers was IWja Aulakli,ai Punwar ILijput, 
I who at once embraced fslArn. Tho saint returned to l{djanpur, and 
! Aulakh followed him, conquered tho country from the Baluii tribe and 
\gavo it to the Pirs, on whom the emperor also conferred it in jfttyir, 
though the Aulakh continued to administer it until about 175 years 
sgo, when their power declined. 

Aurak, see Aulakh. 

Acre, an agricultural clan found in Sh/ihpur. 

Adrakzai, a branch of tlu* Afridis in Tinih. See Orakzai. 

Awan. — Tho AwAns jiro an important tribe, exclusively Muhammadan, 
chiefly found in the Salt Rangi», where thoy possess an Awsinkaii,* biA 
also widely spread to tho cast, south and west of that tract. Extend- 


* There la also an Aw4rik<rf in Jullundur#: Purser's 8. R , § 42. And in IJoshiarpur 
the AwAns hold a bdra in the DasAya vargana on tho high level plain xieur Mukcrian 

P.N.Q.I.,§465. 
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Afddn origyM. 

ing along the whole length of the Range from Jhelom to the IndaSi 
they are found in groat numbers throughout the whole country be- 
yond it np to the foot of the Sulom&ns and the Safed. Koh^ ; though 
in trans-Indus Bannu they partly, and in Dera Ismail Khdn wholly, 
merge in the Jd^s, a term which in those parts means little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Peshdwar the Awdns are included 
in the hamsaya or faqir class. In Kohdt towards Khushalgafh they 
resemble the Awdiis of the Salt Range, but elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distinguishable from the Bangash and Nidzais among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Awins in the Salt Range 
■ were once very considerable, and in its western and central portion 
‘ they are still the dominant race. As a dominant tribo the eastern 
limits of their position conicide approximately with the western 
border of the ChakwdI and Pind Dddan Khdn tahsils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that river valley into Multdn and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at the foot of tho western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
Path^ns advancing from tho Indus, and Tiwdnas from the Jhelum. 

Tho word Awtin is not un plausibly derived from Ah win, ^ helper, ’t 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
tradition the Awans, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Qutb 
Shdh, himself descended from Ali, and were attached to the Mu- 
hammadan armies which invaded India as ‘ auxiliaries, whence their 
name. In Kapurthali a more precise version of their legend makes 
them Alwi Sayyids, who oppressed by tho Abbassides, sought refuge 
I in Sindh ; and eventually allied themselves wirh Sabuktagin, who 
I bestowed on them the title of Awiln. But in the best available account 
of the tribo§ tho Awdns -are indeed said to be of Arabian origin and 
descendants of Qutb Shah, but ho is said to have ruled Her&t and 
to have joined Mahmud of Ghazni when he invaded India. With 
him oiniH six of his many sons : Gauhar Sli^ih or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesar ; Kalan Shdii or Kalgan who settled at Dhankot 
I (Kdldb^gh) : Chaululn who colonised the hills near the l;idua|| : Khokhar 
or Muhammad Shah who settled on tho Chenab: Tori^ and Jhajh 
whose descendants are said to be still found in Tirdh and elsewhere. 


* Raverty says * * * § Aw4a-k4rs’ hold the Karwin dnrra in Kurram, but none appear to be 
found now in Iho Kurnim Valley : Noien, p. 82. 

I Another tradition is that when Zuhair went forth to fight with Hasan, lie loft his wife, 
then pregnant, witli Zain-ul-ilbidain in amdn or ‘trust,’ whence her son’s descendants are 
called Awan. A curious variant of this appears in Tulagang whore it is said that Qutb 
Sh4h's descendant having lost nil his sons was bidden by a saint to place his next born son 
in a potter’s kiln 'on trust*. Ho did so, and after the kiln had been burnt tho child was 
taken out alive. 

X For A wan as equivalent to Auxiliary we may compare cuergetai : McCrindle’s Anoieni 
indi I, p. 38 

§ By Mr. W. S. Talbot in the Jhelum Oaxetteer, 1005, pp. 102 — 104. He disposes of 
Cunningham’s theory thiit Janju^s and Awsns were within historical times one race : (Arch. 
Survey Reports, II 17 If > ; and of Brandreth’s theory that tho Awans, though recent immi- 
grants into tho Punjab, are descended from BactrianCl reeks. Mr. Talbot ^so mentions the 
Oangs and Munds who are generally reckoned as Awans, but who are probably only 
affiliated indigenous clans. ^ 

li One of his descendants was Khattar, founder of tho Khattars of Attock. 

% Possibly Turi is meant, and tho Kurram Valley is referred to as their, locality. 
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I The originally Hindu oharactor of those names is patenti and not 
j I explained away by the tradition that Chauh&u and Khokhar took their 
\ mother's name. 

In GujrAt tradition gives Qutb Shdh three wives, from whom sprang 
the Khokbars and the four muhifia or dans of the Awdns. By Barth, 
hia first wife, he had a son named Khokhar : by Sahd, he had Khurafa 
or Garafa : and by Fateh Khatun, three sons — Kalg&n, Cliauhdu and 
Kundan. 

These four clans are again divided into ninnorous sppts, often bear- 
ing eponymous rauies, but sometimes the names of Gujar, J&t and 
other tribal septs appear. Tims in Sidlkot* the Aw&ns nr© said to 
be divided into 24 tnnhhw. But in Gujrdt the Khurafa clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, iiidndiiig snrh nainos as Jdlup and Hhakri : tho 
Kaigdn comprise 43 sub-divisi*‘n8, iiiclnding DiididI, Aiidar, Papin 
and others ; tho ChauluniH have throe septs, Ludain, Hlmsin and 
M Ghutt^r : and the Kundan Chechi, Mahr, Alalka, MayAn, Puchal and 
/ Saroia, Few of these look like Miihainmadan patronymics. 

Note.— T ho Awiins in Kapurthala arc paid to have tJio f()ll(>\viii>; Kal#t4n (really a 

wiMhm\ Rai Dili, GliJilli, .luiul, Bagcwali, Jaspfil, Khokhar, (Jubu or (iiilidUu, ilarpil 
and Khor Juti. 

The A wan septs give their names to several places-naines, such as/ 
Qolorain Uawalpindi, Khiora (Kbowra) in Jbolum, Bajara in bidlkot,/^ 
Jaod, etc. 

^ As claiming descent from Qutb Shrth the Awdns aro often called 
jQutb-shahi, and sometimes stylo themselves lllami. Jn Gujriit they 
only marry inhr ae, refusing to give daughters even to tlie Chibhs, 
and not inter-mairying with the Kliokluirs. In Jhdiiin too “Awdns 
give their daughters in marriage to Awilus only as a rule, though 

J there seems to bo soino instances of inarnages with leading men of tho 
ChakwdI tribes : it is said, however, that the Kaldbilgli Mallik refused 
to betroth his daughter to Sarddr Muhammd Ali, chief of tho Kdwal- 

( lindi Ghobas. In somo families at least, proininent Awdns not in- 
requently take to wife women of low tribes (usually having an Aw&ti 
Wife also), and this practice does not' seem to meet with as much 
disapproval as in most other tribes of equal social standing : but 
ordinarily Awsln wives alone aro taken.t Certain families marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally but 
not necossaiily within tho muh!J^ 


• The Customary Law of this District (Volume XIV ) p. A, givcii the following list of A win 

sub-clans 


1 Bagwil 

2 Biira 

3 Biddar 

4 Ohandhar 
6 Chhiila 

6 Dhingic 

7 Ghullo 

8 Gorare 


0 Jlarp&l 

10 .Tfdkhidi 

11 Jand 

12 Jhdn 

13 Khamhrc 

14 Kharana 

15 Muika 
IB Mandu 


17 Manciur 

18 Mirza 

19 Pappan 

20 Hopar 

21 8alhf • 

22 Sangwdl 

23 Saroya 
44 Wa^l 


Those in italics aro returned as Khurara in Gujrdl. Nos, 1, 2, 3, 0, 11, 14 22 and 24 
aro classed as Kal^n. ’ 

t In Rdwalpindilhc thildicn of a Jow-caslc woman by an Awin are not considered true 
Awins, 


AfJodn^Azid. * 

This passage is entirely consistent with the popular classification 
of the Awans as zavfiindat or ycomeni in contradistinction to the sahu 
or gentry (Janjuas and Ghakkars), but on a level with the Mairs and 
other leading tribes of Chakwdl. 

The loading family among the Awdns is that of the Malik of K&* 
l&bngh^ and throughout the Jhelum Salt llan^ they have numerous 
notably Li'il Khdn of Nurpur in Find D4dan Khfin, head 
of tho Shidl (descendants of Shihdn, a great malik in tho latter 
part of tho eighteenth century)* 

Like the Kassars, Janjuas and Khokhars, but unlike the <3hakkars, 
the Awdns have tho institution of sirddri, whereby the eldest son 
of a chief gets an extra share. In other respects their customs of 
inheritance are closely alike those of tho other Muhammadan tribes 
among whom they live. In Shclhpur and Jbolumi however, tho 
Awins recognize a daughter's right to succeed. 

In the AwAn villages of Talagaug tahsil all the graves have a 
vertical slab at either end, while a woman's grave can bo at once 
distinguished by a smallHr slab in the l entre.t 

An Aw&n girl plaits her hair on tho forehead and wears only 
ear-drops, this style being given up after marriage.^ Betrothal is 
effected by the giiTs father sending a bard or barber to the boy's 
homo with a few rupees and some sweets : or no ceremony at all 
is observed. 

AyIsIj a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Atxsh^, (heavenly), the name of the ruling family of ITunzad : for the 
legend of it: origin seo Biddulph, Tribes of thr Hindoo Kooshf p. 27. 

Azad, ^'free”, a terra applied to the le-shara or irregular orders of Islim 
iso called majzub ; opposed to sdlik. Also used as a synonym for 
Qalandar. Aztids bold that the shard or ritual law is only for the 
masses, not for those who havo attained marifat or full comprehension 
of the Godhead. 


* But Brandreth says the chic! is called * Rai/ and his younger brothers and sons * Malik/ 
Bettlement Report. § 49, p. 23. 
tP. N. Q. I..§594. 

i Ibid, n, § 3b2. There is a history ol the Awans in Urdu, published by Dr. GhuUa 
Nabi of Lahore, 
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APPENDIX. 

M. Amin Chand^s History of Sidlkot gives a curious pedigree of the 
Awfins which is tabulated below 1— 

MUHAMMAD 

Zahfr 


AubI Sh&h— 16th in descent 



Qutb Shdh Wirj 

I Bai Iftakh 


r 

1 1 


I 'i 

Khokhar Jahan Golcra 

Kulugan Mirza 

Malik Saruba. 


1 (15 families.) 

Bindu 

1 

' — ■ — . 

(? Saroia.) 

f 

1 

f 

"1 

Pdsu 

llamir 

Tur 

Banji&r 

I 

Progenitors of the Juhans of 

I 

Sialkott 


Dongla Mandu Bharahwin Samduh Singi 

Kahambira. 


♦ Another account makes Ausl Shilh descended from Muhammad Khaifai the Prophet's 
son, by a woman of Janfr. 
t See arlielo Jwn. 

In SUlkot the Aw^ins are known under these 4 branches Gohera [there is a tract in 
the Rawalpindi District still called Guhera, (or Gohera) after this tribe], Kahambira, 
Den^^a and Mandu. 




Bab Mahammadan Si^ clan (agrionltural) found in .and 

Mnltdn. 

P jCpj t Lit DabtAi, a sect, followers of a aaihu whose shruie is on the Chec&b 
in the Wazirib&d tahsil of Gajr£nw&l& and who miracalouely turned 
water into food. 

Baba Litf, a follower of one of several B&b&>L&l!>. Biba TahUwdJA was 
a Bair^gi of Find Ltldan Khdn who could turn dry sticks into fhiaham 
{tdhli) trees. An<<ther BdbA L&l had a famous cootroveray with Ddri 
Shikoh.^ Another Bdbit Xdl had his headquarters at Bhera, and yet 
another has a shrine in Gnrdispnr. 

BiBAB.— A small tribe allied to the Sher&nis — indeed said to be descended 
from a son of Dom, a grandson of Sherinai. They are divided into 
two main branches, JHahsand and Ghora Khel. The former are sub- 
divided into four and the latter into eight sulvdivisions. 

The Bibars are a civilised tribe and most of them can read and 
write.f They are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quietest 
and most honest tribe of the sub-Sulairndn plains. Edwardes called 
them the most superior race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts, 
and the proverb says : *AB£bar fool is a Gandapnr sage.* Intensely 
democratic, they have never had a recognised chief, and the tribe is 
indeed a scattered one, many residinfir in .Kandahar and other parts of 
Khor&sdn as traders. A few are still engaged in the powtnda traffic. 
The B&bars appear to have occupied their present seats early in the 
]4tb century, driving out the und Baloch(?) population from the 
plains and then being pushed northward, by the tjshtarani proper. 
Their centre is Gbaud wan and their outlying villages are held ny J&t 
and Baloch tenants, as they cultivate little themselves. 

Babbab, a J4t tribe in Dera Gh4zi Kh4n— probably immigrants from the east 
or aboriginal— and in Bnh4walpar, where they give the following 
genealogy ; — 

RAJAKABAN. 

Kamdo. 

I 

Pargo. 

jTanjuluii. 

KiMkh. 


Sabbor. Oabbar. Aabbar. Jhaggar, 


Babba, a section of the Bh6.tms, to which belong. thecAau<{hnVo£.Shujabad. 
Molten Gr., 1902, p. 166. 


Bachhal, a tribe of Jitfs, found in pargana Bhirug, Nar4ingarh tahsil, 
Aml^u : 4^onded from a Taoni RAjptit by. his JAt.wife. 

Badab.— A JAf clan (aflrrionltural) found in MnltAn. 


* This sect is noticed in Wilson's sects of fht Bmdut. 

tA Bibar, the Amfn-ul-Mulk Nur Muhansnad Khin, was Diwin>i«Knl*Hamlalcit to 
TAimAr Shih and gave a daughter to Sh^ Zamin Ahdili. Four BAbar fauces are ako 
let^^Hnltin: tfoseftesr, 190i.()B, p. •' " 



82 Badanah—BadA. 

BadanaHi a Jdtf clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Baddun, aee Badu. 

BadbcuHi a tribe of claiming to be Saroa Rdjpdta by descent through 
its eponym and his descendant Kura PAl whose sons settled in SUlkot 
under Shah Jah4n : also found in Amritsar. 

Badbb, a JA% clan (agricultural) iound in Mnlt4n. 

Bapoujab, Bap-, a class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
Rdjputs, Meos and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
Gfijars. Thus the Bafgujar Kdjputs about Bhundsi in Gurg4on border 
on yillages held by Gujars, and in one village thers Gujars hold most of 
the village and Bapgujar B4jputa the rest. Similarly in Bdsdalla near 
Piinah4na in Gurgdon Moos hold most*o{ the village and Gujars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.O.S.L, in P. N. Q. I., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargiijar are one of the 36 royal Kdjput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from L4wa, son 
of B4m Chandra. Their connection with the Mandah4r is noticed 
under Mandah4r. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was R4jor, the ruins of which are still to bo seen in the south of Alwar, 
and they held much of Alwar and the noiglibouring parts of Jaipur till 
dipossessed by the Kachwdha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Aniipshahr on the Ganges, but there is still a colony of them in 
Gurg4on on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurg4on 
Bafgdjar say that they came from Jullundur about the middle of the 
15th century ; and it is certain that they arc not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to bo seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 

Badhan or Pakhai, a tribe of Jdts, claiming Saroa Rajput origin and 
descended from an oponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found in Sidlkot. 

Badhab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Badhadb, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Badhi, a sept of Kanets found in Bashafar. They also own pargana Gh4r 
in Kath4r. 

Badhi, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood-work among 
the Gaddis ; (f r. badhndg to cut with an axo or saw). See Ba^hdi. 

BIdi, a gipsy tribe which does not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to be a corruption of Bdzf-(gar) q, v. Cf. Wddia. 

Badohal. a tribe of Jd^s who offer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jaardn 
in Ndbha, at weddings; also milk on the 9th sudi in each month. 
Found in Jind. 

Badoz^i, a Pathdn family, found in Multdn the Derajdt and BahAwalpur 
State. ^ 

Badro, a Jdf clan (agricultural) forad in Multdn. 

Badu, Bad dun, a gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Panjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds. Like the Kehals 
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tliejr are followers of ImAm Sh&ff* and by bis teacbing justify their 
habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They are considered 
ontcast by other Muhsnunadans. They work in straw, make pipe* 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
alMut bears and ocossionally trayel as p^ars. Apparently divided 
into three clans, WahU, DhaiA and Balara. They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 

BadwAii, a Bdjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bapts, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baodas, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BioHsiN, BaoewIk, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word MAli, 
meaning a 'gardener,* and commonly used as equivalent to Ardfn 
in the Western Punjab, and even as far east as Lahore and Jnllnn- 
dur. The B&ghb&ns do not form a caste and the term is merely 
eqnivident to M&li, Mali&r, etc. 

Baohbla, lit. "tiger’s whelp,** one of the main division of the Kdthids, whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kam&lia in Montgomery, and classed as B6jpnt 
agricultural. 

Baohdb, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

BaoitAna, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery. 

Baobab, a Jlit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Baob&na, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Biopi,t (1) a term applied to any Hindu R&jput or J£t from the Bdgaf 
or prairies of Bik&ner, which lie to the south and west of Hiss&r, in 
contradistinction to Desw&la. The Bdgris are most numerous 
in the south of that District, but are also found in some numbers under 
the headiug of Jdt in Si&lkot and Pati&la. In Gurdaspnr the Big(i 
are Salahria who describe themselves as B%ar or Bh‘4gaf by clan, 
and probably have no connection with the B&gfi of Hiss&r and its 
neighl^rhood. (2) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BabIdabkb, a Kharral clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery : also a 
Joiya sept. 

a Bfijput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BAHip, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Biffli, a tribe of Path&ns which bolds a bdra of 12 villages near HoshiAr* 
pur, (should be verified 7). 

BIhMAB, an ArAip clou (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


•It is arid that in the time of the Prophet there were four brothere, Imim Azam. 
Imiin Hamile Imim Sbifi^ and Imim Naik, and Shaikh Dhamir, ancestor of 
BsdS woa a follower of thfa Imim 8h«l. Once Shaikh t>b^ failed a tortoiee. on 
Mtwhloh weereprobated by thrwof the broth^ hot Imim approving hie cot.- 
dnot, the Shaikh ate the w^jjon the thn» Imeme ^ ed him bi^ „d hence hie 

deecendante are celled Badil » ttoB^uleMi^, but the four Imims were not 
When nor were they otmtemporonoe of the ftophet, and Hmfl u a coiruption of Hampel. 



not 

walput . 
speaks Bigp* 



34 Bahnmal^BahU. 

BAHHiwit, a J&t tribe, found obiefly in Hiss&r and Patifila. They are also 
found on the lower Sutlej in Montfjdmery, where in 1R81 they probably 
returned themselves as Bhatti Rijputs, which they claim to be by de- 
scent. In Hissfir they appear to be a B&gri tribe, though they claim to 
be Deswiili, and to have beemChauh^ns of Sambhar in RAjput&na whence 
they spread into Bikdner and Sirsa. Mr. Parser says of them:— In 
numbers they are weak ; but in love of robbery they yield to none of 
the tribes." They gave much trouble in 1857. In the 15th century 
the Bahuiwal held one' of the six cantons into which Bikdner was then 
divided. 

Bahokk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babowana, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 

BABBtlPiA. — Bahrupia is in its origin a purely occupational term derived 
from the Sanskrit bahu ‘ many ’ and ritpa * form,’ and denotes an 
actor, a mimic, one who assumes many forms or characters, or engages 
in many occupations. One of the favourite devices of the Babrfipias 
is to ask for money, and when it is refused, to ask that it may be 
given on condition of the Bahrdpia succeeding in deceiving the 
person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrupia will again visit 
the honse in the disguise of a pedlnr, a milkman, or what not, sell 
his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and claim the 
stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Bohtak there are Chuhra Bahrdpias. But some districts a family 
or colony of Bahrdpias has obtained land and settled down on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia 
family in PAnipat which holds a village revenue* free, though it now 
professes to be Shaikh. In Sialkot and Gujriit Mahtams are commonly 
known as Bahrupias. In the latter District the Bahrupias claim con- 
nection -with the Rdjds of Chittaur and say they accompanied Akbar in 
an expedition against the Pathdns. After that they settled down to 
cultivation’)' on the banks of the Chendb. They have four clans— 
Bathaur, Chaulidn, PunwAr and Sapiwat— which are said not to in- 
termarry. All are Sikhs in this District. Klsewhero they are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, ncto's, luountobanks and sometimes cheats. Tlie 
Bahrdpias of Gurddspur sre said to work in cane and bamboo. 
The Babrdpia is distinct from the Bhand, and the Bahrdpia villages 
on the Sntlej in Phillaur tahsil have no connection with the Mahiona 
of Hosbidrpur.t Bahrupias arc often found in wandering gangs. 

BAHif, a term used in the eastern, as Chdng is used in the western, portion 
of the lower ranges of the Kdngra Hills and Hosbidrpur as equivalent 
to Ohirth. All of thorn intermarry. 

Babti, bill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely ; 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be degraded Rdjputs. 
In Hosbidrpur (except Dasdys) and Jullundur they are called Bdhti ; 

^ in Dasdya and Ndrpdr Chdng ; in Kdngra Ghirth; all iotermarry freely. 
In the census of 1881 all three were classed as Bdhti. The Chdng are 
also said to be a low caste of labourers in the bills who also ply an 
muleteers. 


* As cnlUvetors they are thrifty and ambitious. They also make baskets, topes sod 
tepe'Dats— tran^yars, and chiklas in Oujrit. 
t P. N. Q. I., S 1084, ' 
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Baidr^BcUfragi. 

BaiDj a got of the Oswil BbfibrfiSi Mahi&l Brahmans and other castes : also 
a physician^ a term applied generaly to all who practise Vedic me- . 
dicine. 

BaidwXn,'^ an important Hinda-Sikh Jit tribe in Ambila. 

Bains, a Jit tnbe, whose head- quarters appear to be in Hoshidrparf and 
Jullundur^ though they have spread westwards even as far .as Biwal- 
pindij and eastwards into Ambila and the adjoining Native States. 
They say that they are by origin Janjfia Uijpnts, and that their ances- 
tor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Shih. Bains is one of 
the S6 royal families of Rajputs, but T»»d believes that it is merely a 
sab-division of the Suryabansi section. They give their name to Bais- 
wira, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges-Jamna dodb. The 
Sarddrs of Aliwalpur in Jullundur are Bains, whose ancestor came 
from Hoshiirpur to Jalla near Sirhind in Nabha some twelve genera- 
tions ago. 


Tub BAiRAOi. 

BAiRAGi.— The Bairigi (Vairagf, more convctly, from Sanskf* * * § vairdgya, 
' devoid of passion/) is a devotee of Vi?« * nu. The Bainlgis probably 
represent a very old eJemont in Indian religion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so ns personating Nar Singh, 
the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just a& the Bhagnutl faqir imitates 
the dross, t dance, etc., of Krishna. The priest who personates the 
god whom he worships is found in * almost every rude religion : while 
in. later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious uee of animal 
ma8k!«/§ a practice still to be fouml in Tihot. There is, moreover, an 
undoubted pun on the word hhrng, ‘ leopard \ and Bairiuf, and this 
possibly accounts for the wearing of the lec^paid skin. The feminine 
form of Bairigi, bairagaiiy i?* tlio term applied to the fau-shaped crutch 
on which a devotee leans, either sitting or stanefing, to the small 
enblematic crutch about a foot long, and to the crutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jind the Bairigi is said to be also called Shimi. 

The orders devoted to the cults of Rim and Krishn are known 
generically as Bairigis, and their history commences with Riminija, 
who taught in Southern India in the ll-12th centuries, and from his 
name tho designation Rimindji may be derived. || But it is not until 
the time of Rimiuand, i.c., until the end of tho 14th century, that the 
sect rose to power or importance in Northern India. 

The Bairigfs are divided into four main orders (aampardas^ , viz., 
Riminandi, Vishniiswimf, Nlminandi and Midhavacbiri. 


• FnDeifnUy dfriv»*d from baid, a phyBicinn — who rcscuod a bride of the clan from 
robberi and wa« rewarded by their adopting his 

t I’he BninB hold a bdrah or gronp of 12 (aotually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpar in 
this Distrirt. 

i Trumpp's Adi-Qranth, p. 88. ^ 

§ Robertson Smith : Religion of the Somites, p. 437. 

II Ibbetson, § 521 : where tho Rdininnjis are said to worship Mah4dco and thus ap« 
pear to be Shaivas. Further tho Bairigis are there said to have been founded by Srf 
Anand, the 12th disciple of R^n^nand. 'Hie termination nandi appears to be connected 
with his name. 

It is only to the followers of R&m4nand or his contemporaries that the term Bair&gf is 
properly applied. 
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1Ch» BaiMtgi caste. 

. Of these the flr8t*nained contains six of the 52 dwdrds* (s^oob) of 
these Bairt^ orders, vie,, the Anbhfmandi, Dunddiim, Agarjf, TeUjf, 
Kabhiji, and ^msalaji. 

In the Pnnjab only two of the four sampardde are nsnally fionnd. 
Thene are (t) the R&m&nandis, who like the ViBhnusw&mb are devotees 
of ^mohandr, and accordingly celebrate his birthday, the Rixnnaumi,t 
study the B&m&yani and make pilgrimages to Ajudbb : their insignia 
being the tarpundri or trident, marked on the forehead in white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 

The only other group found in the Pnnjab is (u) theNimtinandi, who, 
like the M5dhavach&ris, are devotees of Krishna. They too celebrate 
the 8th of Bh&dou as the date of Krishna’s incarnation, but they study 
the Sri Madh Bhagwst and the Gita, and regard Bindraban, Mathra 
and Dw&rk&oitth as sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two- 
pronged fork,t all in white. 

In the Pnnjab proper, however, even the distinction between R&ma 
and NIm&'nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known. In 
parts of the country the Bairdgis form a veritable caste being allowed 
to marry, and {e. g.) in Sirsa they are hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary peasants, while in Earn&I many (excluding the aadhue or 
monks of the monasteries, asthal, whose property descends to their 
spiritual children^) marry and their bindu or natural children succeed 
them. II This latter class is mainly recruited from the J&ts, but the 
caste is also recruited from the three twire-born castes, the disciple 
being received into his guru’s sampardd and dwdra.% In some tracts, 
«. p , in Jind, the Bair&gts are mostly kecular. They avoid in marriage 
their own samparda and their mother’s dwara. In theory any Bair&gi 
may take food from any other Bair&gi, bnt in practice a Brahman 
Bair&gf will only eat from the hands of another Brahman, and it is 
only at the ghoati or place of religious assembly that recruits of all 
castes can eat together. The restrictions regarding food and drink are 
however lax throughout the order. Though the Bair&gis, as a rule, 
abstain from flesh and spirits, the secular members of the caste certainly 
do not. In the southern Punjab the Bairdgi is often addicted to bhang 

To return to the Bair4gis as an order, it would appear that as a 
body they keep the jata or long hair, wear coarse loin-cloths and 
usually affect the snfBx Dds. As opposed to the Sanidsis, or Ldl-pddris, 
they style themselves Sfti-p6drf8, as worshippers of S!t& Bdm. 

*Itinay be coajectured ti>at the Vaisbbachiris, Biginandfs, and N(mi-Kharak>8wim(a are 
three of these dtvArdi : or the latter term may be equivalent to Niminandi. IViasibly the 
SiU-pidrfs are really a modern dwdra. The Bidba-balabhi, who affect Krishna's wife 
Bidba, can hardly be anything but a dwdra. 

tTheSth of Bhtdon. 

t Its shape is ssid to be derived from the figure of the Nar 8in|^ (man-lkm) 
which tore Prahlid t<> pieces. 

$ Called nodi, is contradistinction to hindu children. Celibate Bairdgfs are Ndgis 
the secular yHar>bd><or phtrteff, i.e,, house-holders. ' 

II It is not clear how property descends, • g.. It is said that if a pure marry his property 
descends on his death to his disciples, in Jlnd fjust as it does in Karnsl). But apparentrr 
property inherited from the natural family devolves on the natural children, while that in- 
imted from the pure descends to the chela. In the Kaithal tahsfl of Kamdt the agricultural 
Bair^ who own the viUa^ erf Dig are purely eecular. * 

T But man <rf any caste may become Bairl^s and the order appears, as a rule, to be le- 
cniited from thelower castes. rt • , « v 
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As regards bis. tooete aBaiidgf is sometimes said to be sabjeot to 
five rules !“(^ he must journey to Dw4rk6 and there be branded with 
iron on Ihe right arm :* (t*) he- must mark his forehead^ as already 
described, with the gppi ehandan clay : (m; he must invoke one of the 
incarnations of Krishna: (tv) he must wear a rasary of /»2n : aDd(v} 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vary in details, though not in 
principle, for eaoh eamparda, and possibly for each dwdra also. 

The monastic communities of the. Bairdgis are powerful and ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitwty. They are numerons in Hoshi^rpur. Some of their mahants 
are well educated and even learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 


BsisAof DKVXLOPMXNTS. 

The intense vitality of the Bairfigi teachings may be ganged from the 
number of snb-seots to which they havi* given birth. Among these may 
be noted the Hari-Ddsfs (in Bohtak), the Kesho-panthist (in. Mult&n), 
the Tolsf-Ddsfs, 6ujr4nw&l&, the Mardr>panthfs|, the B&btULilis. 

The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bairdgi 
doctrines is obscure, bat it is clear that it was a close one. Kalladhdr!, * 
the ancestor of the Bedi family of Dna, was also the predecessor of 
the Brahman Kalladh&ri mahants of Dharmsal in the Una tahsil, who 
are Bair&gia, as well as followers of N&nak, whence they are called 
Vaishav-N&oak-panthi. This community was founded by one Nakodar 
Dfis who in his youth was absorbed in the deity while lying in the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle, and at lanr-, 
after a prolonged period of adoration, disappeared into the unknown. 
Another Bair^, B£m Thamman, was a cousin of Nanak and is some- 
times claimed as his follower. His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair, held at the Bais^klii, and formerly notorious for distnrbancea 
and, it is said, immoralities. It is still a. great meeting point for 
Bairdgf ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that Banda, the 
sueoesBor- of the Bikh gurus, was, originally, a Bairdgi, while two 
Bairfigi sub-sects (the SamcMsi and Simrandfisi§) arc sometimes clasucd 
as Ud^is. 

A modem offshoot of the Bairdgis are the Charanddsis, founded by 
one.Charan Has who. was born at Debra in Alwar State in 1708.|| His 
father was a Dhfisar who died when his son, then named Baniit Singh, 
was only 5. Brought up by relations at Delhi the boy became a 

* These brands include the conch shell (sAa-ni), discu? or ehaktar, club or gada, and lotua. 
Beudes the iron brands (tapt niwdra, lit. fire-marks) water- marks (stfat tn«dra, lit. ml d- 
marka) are also used. Furuier the initiatory rite, though often performed at Dwfo]^ may 
be performed anywhere es|>ecially in the guru’s house. Some BHirigia even brand their 
women’s arms before they will eat or drink anything touched by them, 
t Probably worshippers of a local snint or of Krishna hinu^ • 

i Possibly followers of a Bsbi Mur&r whose shrine is in Lahore District, or worshippers 
of Kriahtt Mnrdrf, the enemy of Hur, a demon. 

$‘Sometimea said to be one and the same. Simran Dia was a Brahman, who lived two 
centuries ago, and his followers are Gos&ins, who wear the tutsi necklace and worship t hi»f r 
gNnt'cbed. 

H Another account says he baeante Sukhdeo's disciple at. the, ege ot 10 in Sbt. 1708 
1651 A. D. For a full account of the sect see Wilson's quoted in Meoiegsn’s, Otnttu 
Baport, 1891, p. 191. 
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disciple of Bukhdeo Dis, himself a spiritnal descendant of Bhtejf, in 
Mnzaffarnagar, and assamed the name of Oharan Dds. He taught 
the onit^ of God, preached abolition of caste and inculcated pnrity of 
life. His three principal disciples, Sw&mf Rim>rfip, Jagt&n Gosiin 
and a woman named Shahgoleai eHoh founded a monastery in Delhi, 
in which city there is also a temple dedicated to Charan D&s where the 
impression of his foot {charan) is worshipped.* His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krishna and his favourite queen Rfidha above all gods and 
goddesses. They wear on the forehead the joti aarup or “ body of 
flame,” which consists of a single perpendicular line of white jt and 
dress in saffron clothes with a tulsi necklace. The chief scripture 
of the sect ie the Bhagat>sdgar, and the 1 1th day of each fortnight is 
kept as a fast. Charan is believed to have displayed miracles 
before Nddir Shdh, on his conquest of Delhi, and however that may be, 
his disciples obtained grants of land from the Mughal emperors which 
they still hold. 

Baibwal, a tribe of who claim to bo descendants of Birkbman, a 
Chauhtin Bdjput, whoso son married a Jdt girl as his second wife and 
so lost status. The name is eponymous, and they are found in the 
Bdwal Xizdmat of Ndbha. 

Baistola, a Jain sect : seo Jain. 

Baizai, one of the two clans of the Ako/ai Yiisafzai. It originally held 
the Lundkhw4r valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Pesh&war, and all the eastern hill country between that and the Sw4t 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Khattak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utin&ii Khel its north-east corner, so that the Baizai 
only hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their six 
septs are the Abba and Aziz Khels, the B&bozni, Matorezai, Musa 
and Zaugi Khels. The last lios south of the Ham range which 
divides Swdt from Boner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
British territory. 

Baja 9, a Gfijar clan (agricultural} found in Amritsar. 

BajIbah, j.io cf tho 15 Aw4n families descended from Kulugani son of Qntb 
Shih: see Histoiy of Sidlkot, p. 37. 

Bajo, Bajjfi, a Rdjpfit tribe found in Sidlkot and allied to the Bajw4 
JtLts. 

Bajwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Sidlkot, Amritsar and Multdn, and 
as a Hindu J4t clan in Montgomery. The B4jw4 J^fs are of the same 
kin as the Bajjfi Rajpfits.^ In Si4rlkot they have tho customs of ruaoa 
or lagan and bhoja twixt betrothal and marriage. 

The jathera of the B4jwd is B4bd Mdnga, and he is revered at 
weddings, at which the rites of jandian and chhatra are also 
observra. 

The B&jwa Jd^s and Bajjfi Rdjpfits have given their name to the Baj wdt 
or country at the foot of the Jammu hills in the 8i4lkot Distr^pt. 
They say that they are Solar Rdjputs and that their ancestor Rij& 

_______ — . 

* dearly then is some connection here with the Vishnupad or foot-impreaaion of Vidmu* 
f It is also called simply $arup, or “ body " of Bhagwin. 
f It might be anggestM that wd is a diminntiva forpi. 
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Sbalip was driven out of MalUn in the time of Sikandar Lodi. His 
two sons Kals and Lis escaped in the dis^nise of falconers. Lis went 
to Jammn and there married a K4til R&jput bride, while Knls married 
a Jfit girl in Pasrdr. The descendants of both live in the Bajw&t, bat 
aro said to be distinguished as Bajjd Kdjputs and Bdjwa. Jd(s. 
Another story has it that their anceator Jas or Kai Jaisan was driven 
from Delhi by Rai Pitora and settled at Karbald in Sidikot. Yet 
another tale is that Narn, Bdjd of Jammd, gave him 84 villages in 
ildqa Ghol for killing Mir Jagwd, a mighty Pathdn. The Bajjd 
Bdjpnts admit their relationship with the IMjwa Jdts. Kals had a 
son, Ddwa, whose son Dewa had three sons, Muda, Wasr, and Ndna 
samamed Cbachrab. Ndna’s children having all died, he was told by 
an astrologer that only those bom under a ehaehri tree would live. 
His advice was taken and Ndna’s next son founded the Chachrah sept, 
chiefly found near Narowdl. The Bajjd Kdjpdts have the custom 
of chundavand and are said to marry their daughters to Chibh 
Bhau and Manhds Kdjputs, and their sons to Kdjpdts. The Bajjd 
Kdjputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Mnssalman girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of 
marriage, by temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and 
ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of this tribe 
dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Multdn, and 
they have several other singular customs resembling those of the Sdhi 
Jdt-s. They are almost confined to Sidlkot, though they have spread 
in small numbers eastwards as far as Patiala. 

Bakarki, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bakuar, a Kdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. • 

Bakkhar, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpnr. 

BIkhki, a clan found in the Shahr Farid ildqa of Bahdwalpur. They claim 
to be Sumrds by origin, and have Charan bards, which points to a 
Kdjput origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to MuMn, where 
they were converted to Isidm by Gaus Bahd*ad*Din Zakaria, and 
fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down in Multdn 
as weavers. Thence they migrated to Kurpur, Pdkpattan and other 

8 laces, and Farid Khdn I settled some of them in Shahr Farid from 
furpur. They make lungia. (The correct form is probably Bhhkhri). 

Bakhsbial, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at Bbdun iu Jhelum, which 
has a tradition of military service. 

BakhtiIr, a small Pathdn tribe of Persian origin who are associated with the 
Midn Khel Pathdns of Dora Ismail Khdn, and now form one of their 
principal sections. 

Kaverty however disputes this, and ascribes to the Bakhtidrsa 
Sayyid origin. Shirdn, the eponym of the Sbirami Pathdns, gave a 
daughter to a Sayyid Ishdq whose son by her was named Habib the , 
Abd-Sa’id, or ‘Fortunate’ (Bakhtydr). This son was adopted by his 
* step*fathor Midnai, son of Dom, a son of Shirdz. The Bakhtidrs have 
produced several saiiits, among them the Makhdfimd-’Alam, Kbwdja 
Yabyd« i'Kabir, son of Kbwdja llidi^ son of Sayyid Muhammad, and a 
oontemporaiy of Sultdn Muhammad Tughlnq Shdh. He died in 





188S A. D., and his desoendaats are d^ed ShaiSdiBaa. Baveiriy iayB 
the Persian Bakhtidris* are quite distinct from the Balditi^tna 

ButaniAL eddhs, a Sikh sect founded by one Bakhtmal. When (3tir6 Gevind 
Singh destroyed the mcuands or tax-gatherers one of them, name 
Ki^tmal, took refuge erith hl&td, a Guiar woman who disguised him 
in woman’s clothes, putting bangles on nis wrists and a nath or nose- 
ring in his nose. This attire he adopted permanent^ and^ the nuthaal 
of his gaddi still wears bangles. His followers are said to be also . 
oaUed Bakhdtfsh addhs, but this is open to doubt. The hesd-quttfteas . 
of the sect appears to to unknown. 

Ba£, a J4( tribe of the Bi&s and Upper Sutlej, said to be a dan of the 
Sokbu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their anoestor is also 
said to have been named Baya Bal, a Bdjpnt who came from 
Milwa. The name Bal, which means '* strength,” is a famous one in 
ancient Indian history, and recurs in all sorts of forms and places. 
In Amritsar they say they came from Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
marry with the Ohilbn. 

BaIi, a Jdr( clan (agricultnral) found in Amritsar. 

Bausak, a tribe of Jm^s, claiming to be Jammu Bdjputs by descent from 
their eponym. Found in Si&lkot. 

Ba'iiIuab, in Gnrgaon the baldhar (in Sirsa he is called daurd) is a village 
menial who shows travellers the way, carries messages and letters, and 
summons people when wanted by the headmen. In Karndl he is called 
lehhar\ ; but is not a recognised menial and any one can perform his 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Ghirgaon and Kam41 he is al^st always 
a Chtibfa, of. Balwdl. 

BaiAhi, BalH, cf. bafdhar.— -In Delhi and Hissdr a chaukidat or watchman : 
in Sirsa a Chamfir employed to ' manure fields, or who takes to lice’s 
and general work, is so termed. 

Baumb, a sept of Eauets which migrated from Ohittor in Rdjputi&na 
with the founders of Keonthal and settled in the latter State. The 
founders of Eeonthal were also accompanied by a Ghdik, a Salithiand 
a Pakrot, all Brahmaiu, a Chhibar Eanet> a blacksmith and a Uni 
and the Ascendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ. 

Bauabosh, a synonym for Bbfit (Rawalpindi). 

Balhau, a Jdt clan (agrionltural) found in MuUdn. 

Biu, an agrioaltnral olui found in Shithpur. 

Biu, a section of the Mubf&ls (Brahmans) : oorr. to the Dhannapolras of 
the South-West Punjab. 

BAlAi^an agricultural ohm found in Shdhjpnr: hnlha in the east of tlit) 

^ Punjab is used as equivalent to chela, hue * the disciple of ^ 

* There if Mid to be a eept of the Bsloch of this Bans in BahAwsIiiar and MnssBSiiirh} 
oh betfi aides iof the Paninad. 

f 0rr8hliir,unba% firomidUor, 'gride.* hiKamAl b no BsUhav eaata't'ths 
tesmbSinBSMusdlosewsepsrlrhodiiiiMthbpattieriarkittd ofonTdSAiiliiA ha oMVm 
aswMipmldrudriblltsnifHai^UiUpKfimB.^ t 


BUmiM^Baloeh. 
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BiLMiKf, VXuliKf.— The sect of the Cb4hras, eynonymons with Bti^shihi 
andLflbegi, so called from Bftlmfk, B&lrikh or B41& Sh4h, possibly the 
same as the author of the Bdmdyana* Bdlmfk, the poet, was a man 
of low extraction, and legend represents him as a low-caste hunter 
of the N&rdak in Karnal, or a Bhil highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was aliout to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
; t in the heavenly courts, another as living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under L&lbegl. 

Baio, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MuUdn. 

BALOOH. Mkanino or Baloch. 

The term Baloch is used in several different wars. By travellers 
and historians it is employed to denote (t) the race known to them’^elves 
and their neighbonrs as the Baloch, and (u) in an exi ended sense as 
including all the races inhabiting the great geographical area shown on 
our maps as BaLichistan. In the latter sense it comprises the Brahnis, 
a tribe which is certainly not of Baloch origin. In the fdrmer sense it 
inclndos all the Baloch tribes, whether found in Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a descent, more or less pare, 
from Baloch ancestors. Two special nses of the term also require 
notice. In the great jungles below Th^nesar in the E^arhdl district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Ba*och extraction, which 
will he noticed below page 55.t Secondly, thronghout the Punjal^ 
except in the extreme west and the extreme east, the term BalocE 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the Western Plains the Balooh settlers have taken to the graz- 
ing and breeding of camels rather than to husbandry ; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of tho Punjab, the word Baloch is used for any 
Musalmdn camel-man whatever he his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to be a camel-man and every Muhammadan camel-man to be a Balooh. 

OaiQiNsjir TBB Baloch. 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkoman 
origin, and Sir T. Holdich and others an Arab descent. Bellew 
assiuned them Rajput descent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Barton, Lassen and others have maintained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of Iranian race. This last theory is supported by 
Mr. Longworth Dames who shows that the Baloch came into their 
present locations in Mekran and on the Indian border from parts of 
the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of the Old Persian stock, with many featnrea derived from 
the Zend or Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian. 

Histobt or THE Baloch. 


Dames assigns the first mention of the Balooh in history 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th century A. D., but Firdausi 
« (c. 40U A.H.) refers to a still earlier period, and in his 8hdh-ndmaX the 
]^loches are described as forming part of the armies of Kai Kills 


* Temple (in Legends of the Punjab. I, p. 529) aoceptn this tradition and eaya Baimfki 
18 the same ae B&la Sh&b or Niiri bhih but aaaigna to him 'the place next to 

Lil Beff.' 

I t group is also found in Ambila, and the<}iloi Baloch of Lyallpur are also said to be 
an dff^oot of it. 

t8o Dames, but the text of the Bhdh-ndma is Tory corrupt, and the reading Khoch crest '* 
cAnot be relied upon implicity. 
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Khnsrao. The poem says thivt tlie army o£ Ashkaih was 
frdm the wanderenoftae Kooh and Balooh, intent on war« with 
exalted oocksoornb crests, whose back, none in the world ever saw. 
Under Naushfrw&n, the Ohosroes who fong^ against Justiaian, the 
Baiooh are again mentioned as monntaineers who raided his kingdom 
and had to be exterminated, though later on we find them serving m 
Nansbirwdn's own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Gil and Dailam (the peoples of GiUn and Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karm&n towards the 
Caspian Sea. 

However this may be, the commencement of the 4th century of the 
Hijra and of the 10th A.D. finds the Balds or Baiooh established in 
Karm&n, with, if Masndi can be trusted, the Qufs (K^h) and the 
Zutt (Ja^s). The Baiooh are then described as holding the desert 
plains sonth of the mountains and towards Alakrdn and the sea, but 
they appear in reality to have infested the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of Karmdn and separates it from 
Khordsdn and iSistan. Thence they crossed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two districts of Sistdn were in Istakhri’s time 
known as Baiooh country.'*^ BMlooh raiders plundered Mahmdd of 
Ghazni’s ambassador between Tabbas and Khabis, and in revenge his 
^ son Masdd defeated them at the latter place, which lies at the foot of 
the Karmdu Mountains on the edge of the desert. 


About this time Firdausi wrote and soon after it the Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from Karmdn into Mekrtin and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary halt in Sistdn. With great 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
mlooh took place : the first, corresponding with the Saljdq invasion 
and the overthrow of the Dailami and Ghasnawi power in Persia, 
being their abandonment of KarmdnMmnd settlement, in Sistlin and 
Western Makr4n ; while the second, towards Eastern Makr4n and the 
Sindh border, was contemporaneous with Chsngiz EhAn’a invasion and 
the wanderings of Jalil-ud-Dfn in Makrdn. 

To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley; and thence, in their third and last 
migration, a great portion of the race was precipitated into the Pud jab 
plains. 

It is now possible to connect the traditional history of the Baiooh 
themselves, as told in their ancient heroic ballads, with the above 
account. Like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 
extraction, asserting that they are descended from Mfr Hamsa, an 
node of the Pro|met, and from a fsiry (pari). Th^ consistently 
plaM their first settlement in Halab (Aleppo), where they remained 
until, siding with the anna of AH and taking part in the battle of 
, Karbald, they were expelled by YazSd, the second of the Omayyad 
Caliphs, in 680 A.D. Thence they fl*-d, first to Ksrmdn, and eventi^ly 


• Tlw Mttlaimts my indeed have exuded into Kboiiiin. Even nt the present day 

popoIatAn as fur north as Turhat-i HaMari tOnnoo's 
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to Sist&n where they were hospitably received by Shams-ad«Dfn,* 
mlerof that ooantry. His snoceesor, Baar*od>Din, demaoded, according 
to eastern asage, a bride from each of ihe 44 boldhs or clans of the 
Baloch. Bat the Baloch race had never yet paid tribate in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent therefore 44 to.vs dressed in girls’ clothes 
and fled before ihe deception ooall be discovered. Badr>od>Dfn sent 
the boys back bat parsued the Baloch, who had fled south-eastwards, 
into Kech-Makrdn where he was defeated at their hands. 

At this period Mir Jaldl Kbdn, son of Jiand, was ruler of all the 
Baloch. He left four tions, Bind, L&sh4r, Hot and Kordi. from whom 
are descended the Rind, Lash&ri, Hot and Kordi tribes ; and a son-in- 
law, Murdd, from whom are descended the Jatoif or children of Jato, 
Jaldl Khdn’a daughter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these five, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons, All and Bulo, ancestor of the 
Bnledhi, have had to be found for Jaldl Khdn, From All’s two sons, 
Ghazan and Umar, are descended the Ghazani Marris and the 
scattered Umrdnis. 

Tradition avers that Jaldl Ehdn bad appointed Rind to the phdgh 
or turban of chiefship, but that Hot refused to join him in creating 
the darokh or memorial canopy to their father. * Thereupon each per- 
formed that ceremony separately and thus there were five darokha 
in Kech.’ But it is far more probable that five principal gatherings 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, each of which became 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rind '’cheat," hot, 
"warrior," Lashdrf, " menoi Ldshar" and, later, BuleiM, ",men of 
Boleda." To these other clans became in the course of time affiliated. 

A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the Dod41, a 
clan of J4t race whose origin is thus described 

Dodfij; Sumra," expelled from Thatha by his brethren, escaped by 
swimming his mare across the Indus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hot of 841he, a Rind. To revive him Sdihe placed him under the 
blankets with his daughter Mudho, whom he eventually married. 
" For the woman’s sake," says the proverb, " the man became a Baloch 
who had been a Ja(t, a Jaghdal, a nobody ; he dwelt at Harrand 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all." Thus Dod4 founded 
the great Doddi tribe of tbe Baloch, ami Gorisb, his son, founded 
the Gorshdnf or Gurcbini, now the principal tribe of Dod4i origin. 
The great Mirrfini tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to Dera 
Ghfisi Kb4n, was also of Duddi origin. 

* According to Dsmes there was a Shams-nd-Din, independent motik of Sistin, who 
claimed descent from the Sallsria of Persia and who died in 1164 A.P. ;S60 H.) or nearly 
600 years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. Badr-ud-Ofn appears to ba unknown 
to history. 

I It is Bugmted that Jatoi or * husband of a Jit woman,' jnst as haluKti meaaa * hnaband 
of a sisteTi’ uthough in Jatoi the r la soft. 

it Dodd, a common name among the Sumris whose dynasty ruled Sindh until it was 
overthrown by the Sammas. About 1260 A.D. or before that year we find Baloch adventurers 
first aUied with the Sodhis and Jhaiejia, and then supporting Dodi IV, Sumra. Under 
Umar, his successor, the Balochee are fodhd combining with tho Banunas, Sodhdaanfl 
Jatts, (Jharejas), bnt were eventually forced hack to tbe hills, without eflsefing any psrma* 
nttt 'MdgoisDt in the plabis. 
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After the overthrow of the Samrie of Sindh nothing is heard of 
the Bslooh for ISO years and then in the reign of J4ni Tnorhlaq, the 
SammA (1423 — 50), they are reoorded «s reiding near Bhakhar in 
Sindh. Doubtless, as Darhes holds, Taimur’s invasion of 1399 led 
indir>'Ctly to this new movement. The Delhi empire was at its weakest 
and THimnr's desoendaiits claimed a vague Raa>'reiguty over it. Prob* 
ably all the Western Punjab was effectively held by Mnghnl in- 
teiidaiits until the Lodi dynasty WM established in 1451. Meanwhile 
the Lang&h Uijputs had established themselves on the throne of Multan 
and Sb4h Husam Langdh (I4d9 — 1502) called in Bslooh meroenaries, 
granting a jngjr, which extended from Kot Karor to Dhankot, to 
Malik Sohrdb Dod4{ who came to Mult4n with his sons, Qh4zi Kh4n, 
Fath Kh&n and Ismdil Kh4n.* 

But the Doddf were not the ont^ mercenaries of the Langdhs* 
Sh4h Hussain had conferred the jagira of Uch and Shur(kot) on two 
Sammi brothers, J4m Bsyszid and Jam Ibrahim, between whom and 
the Doddia a feud aro^e on 8hdh Mahmd'l’s accession. The Jdms 
promptly allied thoinaelves with Mir (Jhdkur, a Kind Baloeh of Sibf 
who had also sought service and lands frotn the Langdh ruler and 
thereby roused the Doildis* joHlonsy. MirCt'dkuris the greatest figure 
in the heroic poetry of the Balooh, and his history is a rainarkable 
one. Tiie Binds were at picturesque but deadly fond with the Lashdris. 
Gohar, the fair owner of vast herds of camels favoured Chakur, but 
Gwabardm Lasbdri also claimed her hand. The livals agreed to decide 
their quarrel by \ horse race, but the Rinds loosened the girths of 
Gwahardm’s saddle and Chdknr won. In revenge the Lashdris killed 
some of Gohar’s camels, and this led to a desperate 30 years’ war 
which ended in Ghdkur’s expulsion from Sfbi in spite of aid invoked 
and received from the Arghfin conquerors of Sindh. Mir Chdknr was 
accompanied by many Binds and by bis two sons, Shdhzddt and 
Shaihak, and received in jdgir lands near Uoh from Jdm Bayazid, 
Sammd. Later, however, he is said in the lettends to have accompanied 
Humdydn cn bis re-conquest of India. However this may have been, 
he undoubtedly founded a military colony of Binds at Satgafha, in 
Montgomery, at which place his tomb still exists. Thenco he was 
expelled by Sher Sbdh, a fact which would esplain his joining 
Humdyfin. 

At this period the Baloeh were in great force iu the South-West 
Punjab, probably as mercenaries of the Langdh dynasty of Multdn, 
bnt also as independent freebooters. The Kinds advanced up the 
Chenab, R4vi and Sutlej valleys ; the Dod4i and Hots up the Jhelum 
and Indus. In 1519 B4bar found Dodiis at Bhera and Khushfib and 
he confirmed Sohr4b Khan’s three sons in their possession of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave Ismail Kb4n, one of Sohrdb’s sons, 
the ancient pargana of Ninduna in the Qhakhar country in exchange 
for the lands of Shaikh Bdyazid Sarwini which he was obliged to 
surrender. Bnt in 1524 the Arghuus overthrew ShAh Mabmdd Lang4h 

founders of the three Dehrss, which give its name to the Derai&t. Dsra Fsth 
Shin IS now a mere village. • ,, 

t Shihsid was one of miraonlous origin bis mother having been overshadowed by some 
myatei^s nmer, and a mystical poem in Baloehi on the oiii^ of lloltin ia uimbed to 
kw firisnta says he first intnaueed the Shia creed into muUn, a cnrioasstatMMiit. 
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with 1)18 motley host of Baloob, Biad, Dod&i and other tribes, and 
the greatest confusion reigned. 

The Arghdns however submitted to the Mughal emperon, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Balooh into opposition to the 
empire. They rarely entered the imperial 8ervice~a fact which is 
possibly explaiued by their dislike to serve at a distance from their 
homes — and under Akbar we read of occasional expeditions against 
the Baloch. But the Lashdris apparently took service with the 
Arghdns and aided them against J4m Firoz — indeed legend represents 
the Lash&ri as invading Hazer&t and on return to Kachbi as obtaining 
a grant of Gundava from the king.* The Jistkdnis, a Lash^ri clan, 
also established a principality at Mankera in the Sindh>Siigar Doab at 
this time, but most of the Lashdris remained in Makrdn or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Balochistdn were the 
Ch&ndias who settled in the Chdndko or Chandfikd tract along the Indus, t 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. . The Hots pressed northwards 
and with the Doddis settled at Dora Isindil Khdn which they held for 
200 years. Close to it the Kuldcbis founded the town which still bears 
their name. Both Dera Ism&il Khdn and Kuldcbi were eventually 
conquered by Pathdus, but the Kulachia still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkdnis of hlankern lay the Doddis 
of the once great Mirrdni clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghhzi 
Khdn till Nadir Shdh's time. Further still afield the Mazdris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bakhsha in that District. The 
Binds with some Jatois and Kordis are numerous in Multdn, Jhang, 
Montgomery, Sbdbpur and Mnzaffargarb, and in the last-named 
district the Gopdngs and Gurmdnis are encountere'd. All these are 
descendants of the tribes which followed Mir Ghdkur and have become 
assimilated to the Jatt tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only has the Baloch retained bis own language and 
tribal organization. 

In the Dsiajdt and Snlaimdns the Baloch are grouped into tumariB 
which cannot be regarded as mere tribes. The tuman is in fact a 
. political confederacy, ruled, by a tumandar, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements Irom other tribes nut necessarily 
Baloch. The tumana which now exist as organisations are the Marri, 
Bnghti, Mazdri, Drfshak, Tibbi Lund, Bori Lund, Legbdri, Khosa, 
Mutkdni, Bozddr, Kasrfini, Gurebdni and Shambdni. Others, suck as 
the Bnledhi, Hasani, Jakidni, Kabiri, are found in the Kachhi territory 
of Kal&t and in Upper Sind, with representatives in BahAw^pur 
territory. 

The BozdAr tuman is probably in part of Bind descent, but the 
name means simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the SulaimAus, almost entirely north-west of Dora GhAzi KhAn. 

The Bnghti or ZarkAni tuman is composed of several elementAT 
Mainly of Bind origin it claims descent from GyAndAr, a cousin of 
• Mfr CoAkur. The Baheia, a clan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to have been founded by Babe ja, a son ot GyAndAr. The NofAAni 

a 

* Tbs IfagbasBis, a branch of the 1 ashirls, are still found in Kachh GundAva. 
t ChAndias are also nvmerona in Uuaafargarh and DeralsmAil KhAn. 
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dsn bolds tbe mardisnship of Pir fiohri's sbrine ihongb tbqr bare 
admitted Onrcbi&ni to a share in that office, and before an expedition 
e^b man passes aoder a yoke of gang or swords bold bv men of tbe 
clan. They oan also charm gans so that tbe ballats shall be harmless,* 
and claim for these services a share of all crops grown in the Boghti 
country. 

The_ Shambdnis, who form a sab>tuman, but are sometimes classed 
as an independent tuman, trace their descent to Bihfio, a cousin of Mfr 
ChtUcur, and occupy the hill country adjacent to the Bughti and 
Maz&ri ^ tumana. The Bughti occupy the angle cf the Snlaimin 
Mountains between the Indus and Kachhi and have their head-quarters 
at Syahdf (also called Dera Bibrak or Bughti Dera). 

The Buledbi or Bnrdi tuman derives its name from Boleda in 
Makrtln and was long the ruling race till ousted by the Qichki. It is 
also found in the Bnrdikd tract on the Indns, in Upper Sindh and in 
Kachhi. 

Tbe Drfshak tuman is said to be descended from one of Mir Ch4kar*s 
companions who was nicknamed Drfshak or * strong,* because be held 
up a roof that threatened to crash some Lash&ri women captives, but 
it is possibly connected with Dfzak in Makrftn. Its head-quarters are 
at Asni in Dera Gh&zi Kh&n. 

The Gurchdni tuman is mainly Dodfii by origin, but the Sydhphddh 
Dnrk&ni are Binds; as are probably the Pita6, Jogdni, and Ch6ng 
clans — at least in part. The Jistkdnis and Lashdris (except the QabolT 
and Bhand, sections) are Lashdris, while the SuhriAni and Holawdni 
are Buletkis. The Qurchdni head-quarters arc at lAlg^rb near Harrand 
in Dera Oh&zi Kh4n. 

Kasrini} (so prononnced, but sometimes written Qaisarfini as 
desoeuded from Qaisar) is a tuman of Bind descent and is the most 
northerly of all the organised tumans, occupying part of the Sulaimans 
and the adjacent plains in Deras Gh&zi Khdn (and formerly, but not 
now), lam&il Khdn. 

The Khosas form two great tumana,^ one near Jacobdb&d in Upper 
Sindh, the other with its headquarters at Bdtil near Dera Ghisi Kbin. 
They are said to be mainly of Hot descent, but in Dera Gh&n Khdn the 
Isfini clan is Khetr&n by origin, and the small Jajela clan are probably 
aborigines of tbe Jaj valley which they inhabit. 

^ The Leghdri tuman derives its origin from Kohuhroab, a Bind, 
nicknamed Tiegbdr or ' dirty.* But the tuman also includes a Obindia 
clan and the Haddidni and Kaloi, the snb-fttman of tbe mountains, 
are said to be of Bozd4r origin. Its head-quarters are at Cboti in 
Dera GhAsi Kbdn, but it is slso found in Sindh. 

* The foUovliig Baloch septs csn stop bleeding by ohams and tonchlng the wounds, and 
Used also to have the power of bewitchiu the arms of their enemies ihe Bajini sept of 
thePurkinit the Jabrud sept ^ the Lashui, and the Qirfni sept of the ^askini } among the 
Ourehfnis : the flhahmini sept of the Hadiini Leghf ris, and, among the Khoaaa, the 
ChitaraadFaoira. ^ 

J A servile tribe, now of small hnportanoa, fennd mainly in Musaiargarh. 

Tito Qasrf nia practise divinattom from the shonlder<hladM of sheep (•& dd Mn^ial 
cnal^ lodelso tohe anguiee from the flight of birds. 

^The ShoBMeiaoflnmasnh'taMaa mthe Binds ef Shoriaandadlaii.oftksLnnds ef 
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The Lnnds form two tumana, one of Son, with it« head^qaartere at 
Kot Kandiwila^ the other at Tibbi, both in Dora Ohiai Khiio. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of Ilih&ii> Mir Chikdr’s cousin# ^ The Kori 
Lands include a Qnrchdni clan and form a large tuvMn, living in the 
plain*, but the Tibbi Lands are a small tuman to which are aflBliated a 
plan of Khosas and one of Rinds — the latter of impure descent. 


The Marri tuman, notorions for its marauding habits which neces* 
sitat^ an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Qhazani section claims descent from Uhazan, son of Ali, son of 
,JaULI Khdn and the Bija.anis from Bijar Phuzh* who revolted against 
Mir Chdkur. The latter probably includes some Path&n elements. 
The Masar&nis are said to be Khetrdns, and the Lohardnis of mixed 
blood, while Jaft,. Kalmati, BulodAi and Hasani elements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 

The Mas&ris are an organised clan of importance, with head-quarters 
at Kojhdn in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. Its ruling sept, the Bdldohdni, is said 
to be* Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Bind*. The name 
is derived af parently from fnazdr, a tiger, like the Pathdn ' Mssrai.* 
The Kirds or Kurds, a powerful Brahfii tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the Mazdris. The Maz&ris as a body (excluding the Baldob&nis) are 
designated Sydh-Idf, or 'Black-bellies.’ 

Other noteworthy tribes, not organized as tumaas, are— 

The Ahmddnist of Mdnd in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. They claim descent 
from Gydnddr and were formerly of importance. . 

The Gishkiiuris, found scattered in Dera Ismdil Khdn, MuzafTarmrh 
and Mekrdn, nnd claiming descent from one of Mir Chdkur’s Rind 
companions, nick-named Gishkhaur. Bat the Gishkhaur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Valley, Mekrdn, and possibly the clan is of 
common descent with the Buledhi.^ 

Tdlpur or Talbur, a olan of the Leghdris, is, by some, derived from 
its eponym, a son of Bulo, and thus of Buledhi origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mfrs of Khairpur in Sind, but a few Tdlpurs are 
st^ found in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. Talbur literally means ' wood-cutter’ 
(fr. idl, branch, and buragh, to cut). 

The Pitdfis, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera Ismdil 
Khdn and Mozaffargarh.§ Pitdfi would appear to mean 'Southern.’ 

The Nutkdni or Nodkakdni, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently as a tuman, and found in Sangarh, Dera Ghdzi Khdn District. 


The Mashori, an impure clan, now found mainly in Maeaffargarh.|| 

The Mastoi, probably a servile tribe, found principally in Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn where it has no social status. 


Binds, once of great importance -indeed the whole Rind 

J5l®*5 ,****?? They are now only found at KoUnah in 

mwan, in Kaehhi and noar the Solan Pass. ™ 

* are also found raong the Lnnds of Pori and the Haddidni Legh<rla 

hsr^elu^^^’nai^"* Oorchini also includes a Uiahkhaori sept, and So Domb^ 

§ as a Ourchini dan in Dera Ohiai Khin. 

The B^ghtia hare a Matori dane* 
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The Dashti, another servile tribe, now fonnd scattered in small 
' numbers in Deras Ismiiil Kb&n and Ghizi Kh6n, in Mazaffargarh and 
Bah&walpur. 

The Goping, or more correctly Qophfing (fr. gophanh, ' cowherd ’)» 
also a servile tribe, now scattered over Knohhi, Dera Ism&il Khfin, 
Mnltin and Mueaffargarh, especially the latter. 

The Hot (Hdt) once a very powerful tribe (still so in Mekr4n) and 
widely spread wherever Baloches are found, but most numerous in Dera 
Isin&il Kh&n, Muzaffargarh, Jhang and Mult&n. 

The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever Baloches 
have spread, in all the Districts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as Jhang, Sh&hpur and Lahore. 

The Eor&I or Kaudd.i, not now an organized tuman, but found 
wherever Baloches have spread, especially in Dera Ism&il Khdo, Multtin 
and Muzaffargarh. 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans- 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. The 
earliest record of their organisation represents them as divided into 44 
bolaka of which 4 were servile. 

But as soon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions. Bind, Lashdri, Hot, Korai (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
as descended from a Baloch woman (Jato) and her cousin (Mur4d). 
Outside these groups are those formed or affiliated in Mekr&n, such 
as the Buledhia, Ghazanis and Umardnis. Then comes the Doddi tribe, 
frankly of non-Baloch descent in the male line. Lastly to all these mast 
be added the servile tribes, Gop4ngs, Dashtis, Ghol&s and others. In 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
gifted by Mir Ch&kfir to B4nari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her ; 

' The Kirds, Gabols, Gadahis, TAlbnrs and the Harris of E&han— all 
were Ch&kui's slaves.’ 

Other versions add the Pach41o (now unknown) and ‘ the rotten-boned 
BozdArs.* Other miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch — such as Pathdns, Ehetrfins, JaUs. 

Not one single tribe of all those specified above now forms a tuman 
or even gives its name to a tuman. We still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but not one forms an organised tumtm. All 
five are more or less scattered or at least broken up among the various 
tumans. The very name of boUh is forgotten — except hy a clan nf the 
Bind Baloch near Sfbf which is still styled the GhuUm (slave) boldk. 
Among the Marris the clans are now railed iaknr [cf. Sindhi {akara, 
mountain), the septs phalli, and the smaller snb-divisions phdrd. 
The tuman (fr Turkish tuman, 10,000) reminds us of the Mughal 
hazara, or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederacy. 

Tribal nomenclatnre among the Baloch offers some points of interest.' 
As already mentioned the old* main divisions each bore a significant 
name. The more modem tribes have also names which occasionaUy 
look like descriptive niok-names or titles. Thus Lund (Peis.) mean 
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knave, debauchee or wanderer, just m Rind does : Ehosa (Sindhi) means 
robber (and also * fever '): Mai n in Sindhi nlso chances to mean a plague 
or epidemic. Some of the clan-names also have a doubtfully totemistic 
meaning: e, g., Sy4Ii-phad/i, Black-feet: Gul-phfidA, Flower-feet (a 
Drfshak clan) ; Ganda-gwslagh, small red ant (a Duikani clan) 
Ealphur, au aromatic plant, Glmua lotoidea (a Bughti cltin). 

Balocs Customakt Law in Dbha Ghazi Kuan.* 

Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutkiti;is profess to follow tho latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl’s betrothal till she is 16 years of ago, and have a distinctive 
observance called the hiaki^f which consists in canting a red cloth over 
the girl’s head, either at her own house or at some place agreed upon 
by the kinsmen. Well-to«do people slaughter a .'*heep or goat for a 
feast ; tho poorer Baloch simply diHlributti sweets to their guests, 
fintrothal is considered aloKist ns binding hs marriage, especially in 
Bsjanpur tahsil, and only ioipotenoe, leprosy or apos>asy will justify 
its brt^ach. Baloch women nro not given to any one outside tho race, 
save to Snyyids, but a innn may mairy any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Jat or even Pathiin, but not of course Sayyid. The usual 
practice is to marry within ihe sopt, women being sold out of it if they 
go astray. Only some sections of the Nutkdnis admit an adult 
woman’s right to arrange her own ninmago ; but such a m irriage, if 
effected without her guardian’s consent, is considered ^ black ’ by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds for divorce, 
at.d in the Jiimpur tahsil it is not customary, while unohastity is 
the only recognised ground in Rdjanpur. Marrisge is n*-arly always 
according to the orthodox Muhamtnadiin ritual, but a form call^^d 
(* giving of th<3 person’) is also recognised. It consists 
in the woman’s mere declaration that she has given herself to her 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case of widows* Tho rule 
of snccoAsion is equal division among tho sons, except in tho families 
of the Mazdri and Drfshak chiefs in which the eldest non gets a some- 
what larger share than his brothers. Ui^uallv a grandson got no 
share in the presence of a father’s brother, but the custom now univer- 
sally recognised is that grandsons got their deceased fathers’ Bhare,t 
but even now in Sangarh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil grandsons take per 
capita, if there are no sons. As a rule a widow gets a life interest inner 
husband’s estate, but tho GurchdnU in Jdmpur roi'u<^o to alhiw a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. Daughters rarely succeed in the 
presence of male descendants of tho deceased’s grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of Lldjanpur and Jdrnpur excluding the daughter 
by her father’s cousin and nearer agnates ; but iu Sangarh tahall 
daughters g;et a share according to Muhammadan Law, provided they 


• • From Mr, A. U Diack's Customary Law of the Dcra Ohdti Khdn Diatrict, Vol, xvi of Ui€ 

Punjab Customarv Law Scries. 

tTheAi«A»is falling into disuse in tho nortbornmost tahsil of Dera Gh4zi KnAn and 
among the GopAng alon^ the Indus in Jampur. 

tAfewNutkini sections in Sangarh still say that they only do so if it is formally ba« 
queatbed to them by will. 
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do not make an unlawful marrian^e.^ Where tke dauf^hter inherits 
her right- is not extinguished by her marriaue, bdt the Baloeh in 
Rdjanpur ttihsil insist, tnat if marrioii she sitall have married within 
her fathei-’a phalli, or if unmarried bhall marry within it, as a- coudi< 
tion uf h«-r succession. The resident son-in-law acquires no special 
rights, but the daughter’s son in Jdmpur and Rdjdnpur saroeeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other Baloeh appear to reo«gnise his 
right. When brother succeails brother tiie whole blood excludes the 
hiuf in Sangarh and Dera Ghdsi Khdn tahufls, but in Jdmpur and 
fidjanpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh, the 
associated brothers take half and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never succeed (except in those few sections of the Nutkdnfs of 
Sangarh which follow Muhammadan law). A step-son has no righte 
of suooession, but may keep what his step-father gives him daring his 
life-time, and, in Sangarh and Kdjaniiur, may get one-third of a natural 
son’s share by will. Adoption is not recognis-d, except possibly 
among tho Balich of Sangarh, and those of ildjunpnr expressly forbid 
it. But adoption in the strict Hindu sen-e is quite unknown, since a 
boy can bo adopted even if the adopter has a son of his own, and 
any one can adopt or be adopted. In Sangarh, egain, a widow may 
adopt, but only with tho consent of her hnsband’s kinsmen. The 
edited son retains all his rights in his natural father’s property, but 
in &ngarh he does not succeed his adoptive father if the latter have 
a son boru to him after the adoption (a rule curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a second son), hlxcept in JSmpur 
tahsfl, a man may make a gift of the whole of his land to an heir to 
the exclusion of the rest, and as a rule ho may also gift to his daugh- 
ter, her husbaml or son snd to his sister and her children, but the 
Lunds and Leghdris would limit the gift to a smell part of the land. 
Gifts to a non-relative are as a rule invalid , unless it be for religion, and 
even then in Jdmpur it should only be of part of the estate. Death-lied 
gifts are invalid in Sangarh and Jdmpur and only valid in the other 
two tahsils of Dera Ghdzi Khdn to the extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. Sons cannot eulorco a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is necessary to it ; yet in that and the DeraGhdzi Khdn tahsils it is 
averred that a fattier can inako an unequal partition (and even exclude 
a son from bis share) to endure beyond liis life-time. But in Jdmpnr 
and Rdjanpur the sons ere entitled to equal shares, the Mazdri and 
Drishak chiefs excepted. The subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
a fresh partition. Thus among the Balach tribes we find no system 
of tribal law, but a mass of varying local osnage. Primitive custom 
is ordinarily enforced, and though the semi-sacred Nutkdnis in Sangarh 
tahsfl consider it incumbent upon them to follow Mnhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to all its niceties. 


Birth cueUma. The usual Muhammadan observaucos at birth are 
in vogue. The hang is sounded into the child’s ear by the mullah six 
days after its birth and on the 6th night a sheep or cattle are slaugh- 
tered and the brotherhood invited to a feast and dance. The child 


s Bnt the Khosas and Kaarinis in thL tahsfl do not allow dwightera to sueceed at all, 
naliea th^ father bequeath them a share, and that shan must not Sxo^ the share admis- 
rible under Muhammadan Law. 
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^ also named on this oooasion. If a boy it is given its grandfather’s 
name, if ht* be dead ; or its father’s name if he is dead: so too an uncle’s 
name is giv-pn if boih f *ther and grandfather be alive. ('*omm*'n names 
are D4du, Bangui, Kambir, Thagia (fr. thayagh, to bo long-lived), 
Drihan. 


Circumcision {shd>ie, tahor) is performed at the age of 1 or 2, by a 
tahorokk or cii'ciimcisor who U a D >rnb. ni>t a mnlldh or a Pirhain, ex- 
cept in the plains whero a Pirhain is employed. In t>ie hills a Baloeh 
can act if no Dumb be available. Ten or twelve men bring a ram 
and slaughter it for a f.^ast, to which the boy’s father (who is called 
the tahor wdzha* * * § ) contributes bread, in the evening: next morning 
he entortains the visitors and they depart. In the plains rattle are 
slaughtered and the brotherhood invited ; nendr boing also given — a 
Usage not in vogue in the hills. 

Jhand, the first tonsure, is performed, pr or to the circumcision, at 
the shrine of Saklii Sarwar, the weight of the child’s hair in silver being 
given to its mujdwars. 

Divorce (called ^dtean ns well as fi7dA;} i^ effected in the hills by 
casting stones 7 times or thrico and dismissing the wife. 

Concubinage is not unusual, and concubines are called surety but 
wimas are not known, it is said. The cl ildren by such women are 
called stireiwdl and receive no share in their father’s land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These sureta appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the molid or slave women. 

Terms of kinship. The kin generally are called ahad or brdthari 
(brotherhood), bra^mdagh* 


Pilh^phiru, fore-faihors. 

Father's sister,— Father, pith (X Mother, mti^h)<-Fathor*8 brother, 
phuphi, I ndkho 

( * ) X 

Son, baehh or phusagh Daughter, jinkh frig 

X X I 

nashdr^ or dakh{i.nX Son-in-law, zamdth * Cousin, 

(Daughter-in-law) paternal uncle's child, 

I ndkhozdkht. 

Grand-child chhuk^zdhht 


Brother, ■) « ^ C Bister, gwdr or gohdr x sirzdkht, i,e , sister's husband* 

brdth, 6i>d|| j X I 

X I 

Brother's wife, naahdr. Sister's child, goharmzdkhl 

The mother’s brother is mama as in Punjabi, hut her sister is tri and 
her son tri-zdkht. 

In addressing relatives other words are used, such as ob&a, father; 
adda (fem.-t), brother (familiarly). A wife is u-ually zal^ also amriah. 

A stop-son is patrdk, pazddagh or phizddagh (fr. y^hadha, behind, 
thn-^ corresponding to the Punjabi pichhlag). A step-daughter is 
na/uakh,^ 

* Wdthfi --Khwaja or master. The fnther is ‘lord of the tahor or purification.* 

f It will bo observed that nanhdr^soii's or brother's wife. 

1 DakhUn or da/tilnalso appears to mean broiher's wife. 

§ Tri thus equals mother's sister or father's brother's wife, 

H Bardthar is a poetical form. 

Pames* Monograph, p. 26. 



Baloch mythology. 

A namesake is amtiam and a contemporary amsan. Equally simple 
are the Baloch marriago customs. The youth gives shawls to his 
betrothed’s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself 
with olothes till the wedding?. Be^re that occurs minstrels (dome) 
are sent out to summon the guests, and when assembled they 
mako gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter’s hospitality takes the form of prizes — a camel for the best 
horse, money to the bevt shot and a turban to the best runner. The 
actual wedding takes place in the evening. Nendr* or wedding gfifts, 
the vsota or tamhol of the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a pcir man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash. Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a sheep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, when 
celebrating a wedding. It is also customary to knock the heads of the 
pair together twico and a relation of them ti^^s together the corners of 
their chddare (shawls). 

A corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 
mullah, if present, reads the jandza. Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 

Three or four days later the asrokh^ or sehd takes place. This 
appears to be a coiiriibution also called pathar or mhanna, each 
neighbour and clansman of tlie deceased’s sociion visiting his relations 
to condole with tlioin and inakiniyr them a present of four annas each. 
In the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 

On a chief’s death the whole clan assembles to present gifts which 
vary in amount from four annas to two rupees. Six months after- 
wards the people all re«asserable at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and the grave marked out with white stones. 

Of the pro-lslamic faith of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 
Possibly in Nod/t-bandagh (lit. the cloud-binder), suruamed the Gold- 
scatterer, who had vowed uever to reject a request and never to touch 
money with his hands, an echo of some old mythology surviveSj 
but in Baloch legend ho is the father of Gwahar&m, Ch&kur’s rival 
for the hand of Gohar. Tet Chdknr the Rind when defeated by the 
LaHh&ria is saved by their own chief Nod/t-bandagh, and mounted on 
his marePhul Flower’). 

The Baloch is as simple in his religion as in all else and fanaticism is 
foreign to his nature. Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 
and the Muhammadan fasts and prayers used to be hardly known. 
Orthodox observances are now more usual and the Qur&n is held in 
great respect. Baqirs also are seldom met with and Sayyids are 

* Also called mhanna, lit * contributions.' ^ 

t See Douie, Bilochi’nt^mat pp. t54'6». But Dames (The Baloch Bace, p. 37) translates 
derokh by memorial canopy, apparently with good reason. Capt Coldstream says * Atrohh 
is a ceremony which takes place on a certain day after a death The friends of the deceased 
assemble at his house and his heirs entertain them and prayers are repeated. The cete- 
mony of da^iarhamU or tying a pa tri on the head of the decnased's ht.>ir is then performed 
by his leadins r<flative in presence of J.he guests. The date varies among the different 
emnatia. In Dora Ghizi Khin it is generally the 3rd day after the death : in BalochisUn 
there is appearently no fixed day, but as a rule the period is longer,* 
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unknown.* The Balooh of the plains are however much more religious, 
outwardly, and among them Sayyida possess considerable influence 
over their murida. 

The Bugtis especially affec^ Pir Sohri (‘the red saint’) a Pirostini of 
the NodhAnit section. This pir was a goatherd who gave his only 
uoat to the Four Friends of God and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitten the earth 
would bring forth water. Most of the goats thus given were red 
(i.e., brown), but some were white with red ears. Sotiri was slain by 
some Buledhis who dr'.*ve off his goats, but he came to life amin 
and pursued them. Bven though they cutoff his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sohri returned home headless and 
before be died bade his sons tie his body on a camel and mako his tomb 
wherever it rested. At four difforont places where there were kahir 
trees it halted, and these trees are atdl there. Then it rested at the 
spot where Sohri’s tomb now is, and olu^e hy they buried ids daughter 
who had died that very day, but it tnoved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloehes offer a red goat at Sohri’a tomb and it.is slaughtered by 
the attondsots of tho shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
present there. 

Another carious legend is that of tho prophet Drfs (fr. Arab. Idris) 
who by a faqir’a sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons at a birth. Of 
these he exposed 89 in tho wilderness and tlio legend describes how 
they survived him, and so terrified tho po tplo that public opinion 
compelled Dris to bring them back to Ids borne. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, willi his wife, then 
migrates to a strango land but is falsely accused of slaying tho king’s 
sun. Mutilated and cast forth to die be is tended hy a potter whose 
slave he becomes. Tho king’s daughter seas him, blind and without 
feet or bands, yet she falls lu love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Drls is then hoaled by Health, Foitund and Wisdom and 
returning home finds his 40 sous still alive! At lost like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying.! 

It must not however be imagined that tho Baloch is snperstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credulous 
08 to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, but he 
is' on the whole singularly free from irratiouHl beliefs. Uis Mnhamma* 
danism is not at all bigoted and is strongly tinged with Nhiaism, its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination. “ All the poets give 
vivid descriptions of the Day of Judgment, th» terrors of Hell and 
the joys of Paradise, mentioning the classes of men wlio will receive 
rewards or punishments. Tho greatest virtue is generosity, the crime 
demanding most severe pnnishmont is avaiice,” a law in entire accord 
with the Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Balooh 
legends is the Prophet’s Mardj or Ascension, a quaintly beautiful 
narrative in anthropomorphic form § t^orae of tho legends current 

«i 

*Th«re are a congiderab)«v number of SajyiMg among the Hosdirg. 

• ♦ More correctly NodhakAni, desetmdantM of Nodhak, a diminutive of aodh. * cloud/ a com- 
mon proper name among tho Baloch. Tho word is corrupted to Nutk4ni by outsiders 

J For the full version see The Baloch Race, j5p. 169—176 where the legend of the Chihil 
Tan zidrat is also given. That shrine is held in special reverence by the Brahuis. 

§lt is given in Dames' PoftUar Poetry of tho Balochu^ pp. 157—161. 
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concerning Ali wonld appear to be Baddhiat in origini e.g*, that of The 
Pigeon and the Hawh.^ 

Music is popular among the Balochi but Binging to the damliro, \ 
four-atringed guitar^ and the sarindd, a five-stringed instrument like 
a binjo, is confined to the Uombs. The Baloch himself uses the nar, 
a wooden pipe about 80 inches in lengthy bound round with strips of 
raw gut. Upon this is plajed the hung, a kind of droning accompani- 
ment to* the singing, the singer himself playing it with one corner of 
his mouth. The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing, though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 

Thb Magassi Baloch. 

The Magassi Baloch who are found in Multdn, Muzaffargarh^ Dera 
Gh&zi, Midnw&li and Jhang,t appear to be a peculiar people rather 
than a tribe.^ As both Sunnis and Shfas are found among them 
they do not fonn a sect. Most of them in tho above Districts are 
murids or disciples of Mi4n Nur Ahmad, Abbdssi, of BAjanpur in Dera 
GhAzi KhAn, whose grandfather Muhammad Arif^s shrine is in 
MiAnwAli. The Magassis in BalochistAn are, however, all disciples of 
Hazrat Ghaus BahA-iid-Din of MuItAn. Like all the murids of the 
MiAn, his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
the beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan girl, but never 
give dautfhters in marriage outside the group, .and strictly abstain 
from any connection with a sweeper woman, even though she be a 
convert to IslAm. At a wedding all the Magassi who are murids of tho 
MiAn assemble at tho bride s home a day before the procession and are 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the MiAn 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called shddmdna\\ and 


• Ibid, p. 161. 
t The Baloch of Jhang merit some notice. 


1' BfDd‘Mad&rl-G4df. 

2 Rind-LaghArf. 

3 Rlnd-Chandii. 

4 Rfnd-Kernf. 

5 Rfnd.Oidhi. 

6 Bhand. 

7 Almini. 

8 Oishkaurf 

9 Gop4ng, 

10 Qorih. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Gurmftnfc 

Hfndrinf. 

Hot. 

Jamilf. 

JiskinC 

Jatof. 

liaghirf. 

Lf^iiri. 

Lori. 

Mirath. 


They are divided into the following septs 

■ 'at ^ 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Mirrani. 
Mfruani. 
NdtkBnf. 
ParihAr. 
PaUfi. 

SAbqL 

Shalobf. 

Qalk&le. 

KArAi. 

MAinyAaf. Aa. 


The MadArt-QAdi Rfnds will not give brides to the Lag^Arf, ChAndia, Rernf and QAdhf 
Rind septs, from whom they receive them, but all these Baloch will take wives from other 
Muhammadans except the Sayyids. The Mangesi only smoke with men of their own sept. 

t In BalochiaUn the A^agassi are said to form a tuman under Nawab Qaisar KhAn, 
Magassi, of Jhal Magassi. Tbey say that in the time of Ghazi Khan many of them migrated 
into the present Sangarh tahsil of Dera GhAzi Kh4n, but were defeated by LAI KhAn, 
tumanddr of the Qasrinis and driven across the Indus, where they settled in Nawankot, now 
in Leiah tahsfl Their settlement is now a ruin, as tbey were dispersed in the time of the 
Sikhs, but a headman of Nawankot is still regarded as their airddr or chief. 

§ In MultAn these prayers are called daf and are said to be offered when the feast is half 
eaten. 

II In Leiah a »hddmdna is said to be observed on occasions of great joy or sorrow. All the 
members and followers of the “ Sarai * or AbbAssi family assemfie and first eat meat cooked 
yriOi salt only and bread containing sugar, the leavings being distributed among Uie potllr 
after prayers have been r^'ted. Every .care is taken to prevent a crow ora dog nrom 
touchi^ this food, and those who prepare it often keep the mouth covered op. A fihddmdna 
ii perrormed at th9 shrines of ancestors. It is a solemn rite and prayers are said in 
common. A boy is not accepted asadiBcipleV^sPir untilheia circumciaed, and until 
he is so aooopted he dl^t take in a shadmdna. 
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prececTes all the ^>ther rites and ceremonies. Contrary to Muhammadan 
nsape a Maj^^assi bridegroom may consunimate his marriage on tho 
very first night of the weeding procession and in the house of the 
bride's father. At a funeral| whetht*r of a ^jialo or feniHle, the rela- 
tives repeat the four takbirs, if they art* Sunnis, but disciples of the 
Mfdn recit« the Jan*iza of the Shfas. Magassis, v/hon they meet one 
another, or any other murid of tho Midn Silhib,^ shake and kiss each 
other's bauds in token of their hearty love and union. 

The Magassi in Leiah are Shfas and like all Shfas avoid eating the 
hare. But tho following customs appear to be peculiar to the Magassi 
of this tahsfl : When a child is born the water in a cup ia stirred 
with a knife, which is also touched with a bow Bineared with horse-dung 
and given to the child to drink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping apart and 
singing sihrd soligs, while among the men a mirdsi beats his drnixy 
ThiM i« called tho chhati. On the 14th day tho whoh‘ brotheiho* d is 
invited to asscnible, women and all, and tlio boy is presented to theni.. 
The doyen of tho kinarnnn is then asked to swing the child in his 
cradle, and for this ho ia given a rupee or a turban. From 14 paos to 
as many sera of gtir and salt are then distributed among tho kinsmen, 
and the boy ia taken to the nearest well, tho man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and bread or flour. This is the rite usually 
called ghari gharoli, and it ought to bo observed on the I4th day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhali, Tho tradition is 
that the chhatti and ghari gharoU observances are kept because 
Amir Hamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to tho Caucasus 
when he was six days old, at‘d so every Baloeh boy is carefulv guarded 
on tho sixth night after his birth. Amfr Hamza waa, indeed, brought 
back on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy’n birth. For thia reason too, it is said, the bow is strung I 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on tho wedding night a 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride's house by mirdaist who sing songs on the way, and get a rupee 
as their fee. . The members of tho bridegroom's family accompany 
them. This is called tho sejband. 

At a funeral five tahbira are recited if the mullah happens to bo 
a Shfa, but if he is a Sunni only four are road. The ntmds .in use 
are those of the Shfas. 

The Baloou as a cbihinal tbibe. 

The Baloeh of Earndl and Ambdla form a criminal community^ 
They say they were driven from their native land in tho time of 
M6dir Sh&h who adopted severe measures to check their criminal 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the (Jasdr 
tract near Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their tuarauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it more immediately from Rfnd, whose descendants, they 
say, are followers of the Imdm Shafi and eat unclean things, like the 
AwIbiS; Qalandarsi Mad^bris and the vaglmnt Balooh who are known M 



Hnb^ras. GaM they insert in their genealogy as the ancestor of the 
Oiloi Baloch. Speaking an argot of their own called Baloohi Fdrsi, 
they are skilful burglars aud wander great distances, disguised as 
faqira and batchers. When about to start on a plundering expedition 
aarddra or chiefs are appointed as leaders, and on its termination they 
divide the spoil, receiving a double portion for themselves. Widows 
also receive their due share of the booty. The Giloi Baloch of Lyallpar, 
however, claim descent from Sayyid " Giloi," a nickname said to mean 
freebooter." This tribe was formerly settled in the Montgomery 
District, but has been transplanted to two villages in Lyallpar and 
is settling down to cultivation, though it still associates with criminals 
in Ferozepur, Montgomery and Bahdwalpur. It now makes little use 
of its peculiar patois. 

BlLficH, BiitlcH, a Pa(hdn sept, see Bldch. 

Biiifi-PAiiTHi.— A small Bair&gi sub-sect. BAU Thappa* or Bdld Sdhib was. 
a Bairdgi addhu of J&\ birth who lived in the Daska tahsll of Sidlkot. 

Balwatbah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Bahba, an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two families in 
flAzAra: District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 84. 

BIm-haboi, VXmachabi, tLo ‘left-handed’ worshippers of KAH and the 
most notorious division of the ShAktiks. Said to have been founded by 
the Jogi Kanipri, chiefly recruited from SaniAsls and Jogie, and to be 
found chiefly in Kingfa and Kashmir, As a mle their ritfs are 
kept secret and they are perhaps in consequence reputed to be chiefly 
indulgence in meat, spirits and promiscuity. The Oholi-mArg and 
Bira]pAn! are more disreputable groups or sub-sects of the Bam- 
mdrgi. 

BImozai, an Afghan family, settled in Multdo, which came from KhordsAn 
in the time of Ahmad Shdh Abddli : Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02, 

pp. 161 — 2 . 

BamIIou, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BA-nawI, 7 a synonym for be-nawd, g.v. 

BAtiB, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

BAgp, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Banoal, a Jdt clan (agrioultund) found in Multdn. 

Bavdbohh, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Banpijah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

BaudiAl, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Bakoakh, see Bapoash. 

BahoAlI, (1) a native of Bengal : (2) a vagrant tribe, probably akin to t^ 
Sdnsls (with whom they certainly intermarry) and found chiefly ^n 
Kdngra, whither they were pi^bably driven from Hoshidrpur by the 
passing of the Criminal Tribes Act. 


* This tiUs suggests a OurUis origin, u Thsppa is a common title among the Qnrkhas. 


The Banga^h. 
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The Bang41i8 are a small group, but are in constant communication 
with the Sapchrss and other criminal tribes of the plains. They live 
by begging, exhibiting soakos, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
not dieted to serious crime. Their camps are said to contsin never 
less than 7 or more than 15 male adults. They make reed huts and 
can strike camp on tho shortest notice, travelling with donkeys as 
pack-animals. Dogs are kept for hunting, and the fiang&li will eat 
any wild animal, even a hymna, but he eschews hoof or pork according 
to tho prejudices of the people among whom he finds himself. There is 
said to be a special BangaK argot, known only to the tribe. Their women 
are prostitutosj as well as dancers and singers. Besides propitiating 
local deities the Bangd.1is said to spocially affect Sakhi Sarwar as 
* LakhddM. ^ and occasionally visit bis shrine at Dhar inkot near Nasirdbdd. 
(3) The term Bangali is applied to Kanjar in somo districts and in 
others to any 8apd*da or snake-rhnrinor in tlio plains.* Thoro is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any cormection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangui! means a braggart, as in hhukhJchd Bongiili, a boastful person. 

Banoash, BANQAKH.t This is tho name givon to a numbe r of Pathdn 
tribes, Formerly estimatrd to nnioimt to smiio 100, 0(K) fanulies, as wi II 
as to the tract of mountaiuons countiy wiiich they hehi. I'liis trach 
was once divided into BdlA (Upper) and PAin. (Lower) Ban&rash and 
was thonco called tho Bangashiit (in the plural) or ‘the two Bangash.' 
The first historical mention of the BangashAt occurs in Babar’s Tuzuk, 
but the two tracts had long been under tho control ot the Turk and 
Mughal rulers of the Gha/^niwi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghazni and Kdbnl into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Orakzais are barely referred to, wo find constant 
mention of tho Afghilns of Bangash. Koughly speaking, Upper 
Bangasli included Kiirram and Lower BangHsh tho country i*ound 
Kohdit, but it is difiicnit to defino accurately the shifting boundaries of 
the tumdn as it was called by tho Mughali^. According to tho ^in-i- 
Akbari this tumdn formed part of the sarkdf and mbah (proviuco) of 
K4bul. 


The Afgh&n tribes of Bangash were of Kurdni (Karldrni) origin and 
the following table gives their traditional descent : — 

KARLi(RNAi. 

Kakai (flocond sou>. 


SulaimfLn. Sharuf-ud-Oin, (called Shftak by 

I tho Afgbina). 

Wazfr. Bai, Malik Kakhaf Mfr. The Batinuebio. 

The Baizai, descendants of Bai, ond tho Malik-Mfris or Miranzaisi 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of tho A fghdns of Bangash , 
and to these were affiliated the Kdghzi, descended from KAkhai or 
KAghat, daughter of Malik Mfr, by ahuj*band of an unknown tribe. The 
^ Malik-Mfris, as Malik Mfr’s descendants in the male line, held tho 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to the Baizais. The latter 

* Becaose of the belief that charming is inosf euccussfully pr'ictiBpd at Dacca in Bengal. 
Tharo ]■ or was a wild tribe in the rocks above Sulon called V tfig.^l{8. Bapehra and Bapida 
are doubtful forms of Sapela, snake-charmer, 
t The Eastern (or rather Northern) Afghin form. 
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has several brandies, the Mardo, Azu, Lodi and Sh&hu kheUf. The 
Miranzai khels are the Hassanzai, with the Badah, Khdkh& and Umar 
kheU A third branch, -the Shamilzai,* apparently identical with the 
Kighzi, produced the Landi, Hassan Khel, Musi Khel and Is& Khel. 

Like the other Karlami tribes the Af^jhdns of Bangash were 
disciples of the Pir-i-Roshdn, at»d their attaehmont to that heresy 
brought about their ruin, the Mnghul govornment organizing 
conarant expeditions against them. After the Khataks had moved 
towards the north-east from the Shuwdl range (in Waziristdn),t the 
Baizai, Malik-Miris and Kdghzis then settled in the Upper Bangash, 
invaded the Lower (Kohdt) and, in alliance with the Khafaks, drove 
the Orakzai who then hold the Lower Bangash westwards into Tirdh. 
This movonient continued till the reign of Akbar.:]: 

The history of the Bangash tribes and tho part they took 
in the Mughal operations against the Roshdnias are obscure. Probably 
they were divided among themselves. § but those of them who had 
remained in Kurram appear to have adhered to the Boshdina doctrines. 

After AurangzeVs accession in 1659, we find Sher Muhammad Khdn, 
of Kohdt, chief of the Malik-Miris, in revolt against tho Mughals. He 
was captured, but subsequently released and became an adherent of the 
Mughals. Khushhdl Khan theKlia(ak gives a spirited account of bis 
little wai’s with Sher Muhammad Khan which ended in his own defeat 
and the final establishment of the Bangash in their present seats. 

Among the Bangash Pathdns of Kohdt, betrothal {kivazda, ^ asking^) 
is privately negotiated, the boy^s father taking the initiative. Then a day 
is fixed upon for tho father and bis friends to visit the girPs father. At 
the latter 8 house prayers are read and sweets distributed, the nikdh 
being sometimes also read on this occasion. But as a rule tho girl simply 
puts on a gold or silver coin as the sign that she is betrothed. If the 
wedding is to be celebrated at no distant date, the rarmana or bride- 
prico is paid at the betrothal — otherwise it is not paid till the wedding. 
But a price is invariably expected, its amount varying from Rs. 100 to 
1,000, and the boy’s father also has to supply the funds for entertaining 
the wedding party on the wedding day. The day following the 
betrothal pirchors of milk are exchanged by the two parties and the 
milk is drunk by their kinsfolk. Tho boy’s father also sends the girl 
a «uit of clothes and some cooked food on each Id and tho Shabrdt. 

On the day 6xed for the commencement of the festivities sweets are 
distributed by the boy’s father among his friends and kinsmen and music 
is played. Throe days before the wedding comes the ftenateaZ, when the 
boy’s kinswomen visit the bride and observe this rite, which consists in 
stiipping tbo bride of all her oruameuts and shutting her up in a room 
by herself. The next night the women visit her again for tho kamni 
khlasical or unplaiting of her hair. For this the barber’s wife receives 
a fee. On the third day the bridegroom gives a feast to all his friends 

■ ■ — - — - - ■ — t* 

* AIbo iiitercsfcing hs having given birth to the Bungash Nawabs of Furmkhibid. 

I Tho Mirauzai give their name tarihe Miranzni lappa, Upper and Lower, which forms 
the Hangh tabsil of Kohat. 

The Ain still includes the Oraksai in the Bangash tumdn, bat its vaguely defined 
boundaries may have been at that time deemed to include Tirtt.. 

I Some hundreds of them were deported into Uindnstan. 


Bdnhor^Bama. 
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and fellow-villagers, and in tho afternoon he and hia friends don 
garlands. The neundra is also presented on this day. Then the boy 
and his wedding party go to the bridt^'s honso, returning that same 
night if it is not too far away, or else remaining there for the night. 
On the fourth day in the morning churi is given to the wedding party 
and coloured water sprinkled on them, some m"ney being placed on the 
dish used for the churi as tho perquisite of the briile’s barber. After a 
meal tho girls of the party, accompanied by the bridegroom’s best man 
(sauhAoht/i), gf) to a spring or well to fetch water in which the bride 
bathes. This is called ghari gharol, as it often is in tho Punjab. 
Then the pair are dressed in new clothes and the nihdh is solemnized. 
Some parents give thoir daughter a dowry of ol thes and ornaments, 
called plarganai mdl or * paternal wealth.’ On tlio nezt day but one 
after the wedding churi* is brought from the brid -'s house to the bride- 
groom s— an observance called timh. On the seventh day, uwAmnta wro/, 
the bride is fetched to her house by her kinswomi n, but three or four 
days later she returns to her husband, soraetimoa with more presents of 
clothes and ornaments from her parents. 

The Hangasli of Kolidt are tall and good looking, they shave the 
head and clip the board like tho people of Pesh(lw.ir. Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not much courage. The 
Shiah Bangasht are much braver. In Upper Mfranzai the Bangash 
still affect tlio dark blue turban and shirt, with a grey sheet for a lungi 
which wore once common to tho whole tribe— as Elphinstonenot^.* 
'riiey shave tho head and eradicate most of tho hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little but tho ends of the moustache and a Newgate 
fringe. Young man often wear love locks and stick a rose in the 
turban— when they fed themselves irresistible. The mullds have not 
yet succeeded in preaching down tho custom of clipping the beard 
The Miranzai women wear tho ordinary blue shift with a looso trousers 
of sud and a shirt, but the shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Few other ornaments are worn. 


Banuor, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Bani, Bal, a female servant, a ddi. 


BXniA.— T lie word hdnid is derived from the Sanskrit bumyt/o or trader • 
and tho Bltniil by caste, as his name implies, lives for and by com* 
merce. Ho holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro" 
vincojbnt it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
dsss IS great, and the dealings of some of tho great Bdoid houses of 

of tho “ost extensive nature. But 
the BAni/i of the village, who represents the great mass of the caste 
19 a poop croaturo, notwithstanding the title of Mahd jan or “ grSt 
folk, which IS confined by usage to the caste to which be belongs 


• • Wheat flour cooked with ghi and diy sugar. 

t Those of Semilzai droHS io white with a coloured lungi and tnrkan ^ , i* 
pattern woven locally. In Upper MtranzaUa peculiar tn^o ?i wo«. u 
longandatentlS inohea below the collar ia Rat^red into numeronrS^-wWoh’di? 
tinguiahes them from pardehat or Muhammadan shop-keepert, which dia* 
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He spends bis life in bis shop, and tbe rpsulfcs ai’e apparent in bis in- 
ferior physique and otter want of manliness. He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry as a cowardly raoney-grubber ; but at the SRme 
time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than theirs^ for he is what they are' not, a strict Hindu ; he is generally 
admitted to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, hU periods (ifpurificatinti are longer than theirs^ he does not 
practise widow-man iage, and he will not oat or drink at their hands ; 
and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of theBsni& 
in the^ades of rustic society is of a curiously mixed nature. The B&oU 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside : " He 
who has a B&m& for a friend is not in want of an enemy and, 
''First beat a Ddni^, then a thief. A.nd indeed the Bfinid has too 
strong a hold over the husbandman for there to bo much love lost 
between thorn. Yet the money-lenders of tho villages at. least have 
been branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They 
perform functions of the moat cardinal importance in the village 
economy, and it is surprising how much reasonableness and honesty 
there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a court of justice. 

r 

Organisation . — The organisation of the Binida is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub- 
caste, called Bira-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are descended' from Chamirs and at marriage 
the boy wears a mukat or tiara of dak loaves, shaped like a basket, into 
which a piece of leather is fixed. 

The territorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the Aggarwiils, and there is a curious legend about their origin. 
Bdshttk Ndg had 17 daughters, who were married to the 1 7 sons of 
Ugar Sain, but these snake- daughters of Bashak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parcuts, atid in their absence their hus- 
bands lived with their handmaidens, and descendants of these are the 
Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gota of the B&nids, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
B&shak N&g’s daughters formed the 17 gotsf of the Aggarwal, Once 
a boy and girl of the Qojal got wore married by mistake and their 


♦From Mrd, 12, and an array (Crooke’a Trihen and Castegofthe Narth^WnUm 
Provinceg and Oudh !, p. 177.) 

1 0/. Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 633. The Aggnrw6>l goU inolude : — 

1. Jftidal. 8. Mangal. 

2. Mindal. P. Tahil. 

3, Gar. 10, Kantial. 

4, Kraii. 11. Binsa). 

6, Dh»*rau. 12. Mahwar. 

6, Mital. 13, GojalorGoil. 

7. Mansal. 14. Gond. ^ 

Of these Kunsal and Bdnsal are named from Irans, a grass, and bdti/i, bamboo, and 
they do not cut or injure these plants. The Mahwar are said to be descended from a son 
ef Agar Bain who married a low^oaste wife, so other B6ni4a will not emnke with them, 
▲mother aoconnt adds Bengal. 
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Sub- caste 1. Ag(;arw&l J 


desoendants form the half-^ot called Gond,* so that there are 17^ gott 
in all. And again one of tho sons of Ugar Sain married a low-caste 
woman and his descendants aro the Mahwar got which cannot smoke 
with other B&ni&s. The AggarwAl Mahijans onlj avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is tho Saralia, who aro an off-shoot of tho 
Aggarw&l and appear to have the same goia. 

'^e third group, the OswAl, appears to form a true sab*oaste.t They 
strenuously claim a Fun war Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains/in Hambat 422. 

Hence there are threo territorial groups or sub-castes, aud a fourth 
of lower status based on descout : — 

C Sub-groups 

«; ^ » CUhoU. C f™" In WMt- 

. .am. ; ^.m 841- 

Sub-casto IT. SarAlia, from Sar&la. J putAna, 

Sub-cHStellL Oswdl, — from Osianagri— in Eastern R^jputana. 
Sub-casto IV. B^ra-Saini. 

Apparantly there are, besides those territorial groups, cross-divisions 
of the caste based on religious differences. These seem to be 8araogi 
or Jain, Mahoshri or Khaiva, AggarwdUVishiioi or Vaishnavas. 
But tho Mahoshri, who undoubtedly dorire their name from Mahesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tahtar got of the Oswdl, among whom the Kamdwat got is also 
Maheshri. It would appear that tho Shniva groups formed true sub- 
castes, for tho Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with the Aggarwdl 
or Oswd)§ though Vaishnava and Jain Aggarwdls intermarry freely in 
Gurgaon. 

* Or Gaod, c/. the Oaeii or impure section of tho Bhitias. Hissar Gazotter, 1892, 
p. 137« In Jhelam the Gond and Billa sectiODS do not iutermarry, being said to be 
desoendants of a ooiunioti ancestor. 

t Tho original Qswil gots aro said to be : — 


1. Thaker, 

2. Baphna (R&jpat, by origin), 

3, Sankhli, 

4, Kamawat Panw4r {Maheshri), 

6. Mor RakhPokarna,Saokl4PaQT?ar, 
U. Kttladhar, Bribaii Pnnwdrs, 

7. Sri Srim, San kid „ 

8. SrishtRota, Pnnwdr, 

9. Saohanti, Funwdr, 


10. Bahddnr, Panwdr, 

11. Kanbat „ 

12. Baid, 

13. Tagu Srishtri, Sanklil, 

14. Burugotra, Bhattf, 

15. Dddu 

IG. Chorbheria, Raghubansi, 
17« Kananjia, Rahtor, 


18 . Chuiohat. 

19, Kotari, or keepers of the troasnrc-houso, 
but the last does not seem to be a true got, so that there were only 18 goto, as there stUl 
are among tho Aggarwdl. 

Tho Buid are said to have been originally a branch of the Srishtgota and to havo been 
so Ofilled because Devi effected a miraculous cure of the eyes of a girl belonging to that 
section by causing a sp^tcial kind of ak bu grow, the juico of which healed them. 

X To which place the Aggarwdls make annual pilgrimages, as it is the ancient city of 
A|^r or Ugar Sain. They also have a boy*s hair cut there for the first time. * 

§ An account from Jfnd divides the Bdnias (like the Bhdbras) into the Srimal and 
Oswdl groups, each with different gott 


Gbandlia. 

Bord. 

Kanodle. 


Srimal gots, 

Bdngaria. 
Jdnfwdl. 
Tdnk. 


Oswdl gate. 

Ranke. j Bambel. 

Dugar. I Bambh. 

Qa4ia. I Ndhar. 
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The Baniaa in Bdwal—Banjdra, 

But from the extreme soaih-eMt of the Pod jab oomee the following aooount whioh 
differs widely from those given above. The Bawal nizdmaJk borders on R£jpat4na, and 
forms part of N4bha, in which State he Binias are represented by four groups 
(1) AggerwiI, (2) Riistagi, <3) Khaudelwal, <4) Mahdr, who rank in this order, each 
group being able to take water from the one above it, but not vice verad, 

(%), The Aggarwila of B4wal nizdmat in Nibha perform nil the ceremonies observed 
by the Brahmans of that tract, but they have a special custom of boring the ears and 
noses of children, both male and female. This is called parojan. For this ceremony 
they keep some of the rice used at the lagan preceding a wedding in another family ; and 
carry the deofas, whioh are nsually kept in tlio parohit-a charge to their own house. 
The deotaa are worshipped for seven days. The pandit fixes a mahurat or auspicious 
time for the boring and the rite is then performed, a feast being given to Brahmans and 
relatives. In the case of a boy, ho is made to sit on a he-goat 'which is borrowed for the 
occasion and alms are given, a present being al^o made to tho boy. In N&bha town 
some Aggarwdi families perform this ceremony, but others do not. 

(u*). The Rustagi* group is found only in the Bdwal nizdanat^ in Gurgaon, Delhi, 
Alwar, Biidaon, Bulandahahr and Gwdlior. They are most strongly represented in 
B&wal, at Bhora in Rew&ri tahsil and at^ Barand in Alwar State, but probably do not 
exceed 1,000 families in the whole of India. Though in marriage they only avoid one 
got, yet owing to the paucity of the numbers the poorer members cannot get wives and 
BO die unmarried. They say that Rohtdsgarh was their original home and that their 
name Bustagi is derived from Rohtd**. They have 18 gota named after the villages whioh 
they originally inhabited. They avoid widow re-marriage, but do not invariably wear 
the janeo, as the Aggarwals do. They perform the first hair-cutting of a boy at Nagar- 
kot or Dahni in Alwar at tho asthdre of Dovi. They observe the milni, i.e. when the 
parents of a betrothed couple meet the girl's father must give tho boy’s father from one 
to twenty-one rupees, and tho girl’s father must not visit the village where his daughter 
has been betrothed until after the marriage under tho penalty of paying the milni, 
but once paid it is not payable a second time. At the DewMi Rustagis pay special 
reverence to their aati. They are all Yaishnavas and also worship Gopf N4th. The 
hardt must arrive the day before the wedding, but they have no other special marriage 
customs. 

(Hi), The KhandelwlLls are few in number. They have 72 gota, the principal one in 
N&bha State being the Bujolia. They claim to have come from Khatu Khandela in 
Jaipur. The hardt in this group also arrives the day before the wedding but the boy's 
father has to feed the bard himself on that day. Like the Ahirs the Khandelw4ls on 
the voidai day have a special custom. The women of the bride’s family clothe the boy's 
father in yellow clothes and put a pitcher of water on bis head, with a necklace of 
oamers dnug round his neck and compel him logo and worship the well just as the 
women do. Ho only eacapes after much teasing by paying thorn from 11 to 51 rupees. 
They do not wear the janeo, and as they are devotees of lihagwun Das, Mah&ttna, of Tikha 
in the B4wal Th4na they do not smoke or sell tobacco, 

(iv). The Mah-nr are few in number In Bdwal. They have two gota Hawal and Kargas. 
They are Yaishnavas and specially reverence Uanfimfin. 

BahjAba.— T his and the Lab6na caste are generally said to be identical.t 
being called Banj^lra in the eastern districts and Lab&na in the Punjab 
proper. But Banj&ra, derived from banij, *a trader’, or perhaps from 
bdnji ‘a pedlar’s pack,’ is nsed in the west of tho Pnnjab as a generic 
term for * pedlar.’ Wanj&ra {q. v.) is doubtless only another form of 
the name. 

The Banjiras of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of 
whom a complete description will bo found in Elliott’s Races of the 
N.-W. P., I, pp. 62—56. They were the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Rdjp6t&na; and under the 

* According to an acoonnt from Patsudi State the vronps are Aggarwil, Baaaagi, 
Ilabetri, Saraogi and Kalal, and in Gnr^ion it ie eaid that the Saraogi and Tiahnar (fie) 
ilAniie do not intermarry thongb they can eat kaehehi end pakki with each other. 

t In Sonthwn India the Brinjirs is also called Lawanah or Lnmbina (fr, Mn, Sanskr 
tawm, 'Mlt'). Sm also under Jfidtdttf. 
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Banjdra^SannAchi. 

Afghan and Mugbal ompires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is : 

Banjdra ban men phire liye laknd hath; 

Tdn4a vodhd lad gaya, koi aangi nahm sdlh. 

“The BanjAra goes into the jungle with his stick in his hand. 

He is ready for tho journey, and there is nobody with him,” 

From Sir U. Elliott’s description they seem to bo a very composite 
class, including sections of various origin. But the original Banjtii'a caste 
is said to have its habital. in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur to 
Hardwar. The Banjdras of tho United Provinces come annually into 
the Jumna districts aud Eastern States in tho cold weather with letters 
ut credit on tho local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle 
Wtiich they take back again for sale as the summer approaches ; and 
those men and the Banj/ira carriers from lldjpdtana are principally 
Hindus. The Musalman Banjdras are probably almost all pedlars. 
Tho headmen of the Banjdra parties are called ntiik (Sanskrit 
ndyaka, “chief”) and Banjdras in general are not uncommonly known 
by that name. The Uailways are fast destroying the carrying 
trade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word banjdra 
is apparently sumetimea used for an oculist, and any Hindu pedlar is 
so styled. Synonyms aro bi»dli or manidr in the central, and Zana^t 
in tho eastern districts, and, among.st Muhammadans, khoja and pardcha. 
In Amritsar their gots are said to include Manlids, Kbokhar^ and 
Bhatti septs, and they have a ti’adition that Akbar disinissod Chaudhri 
Shdh Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader or banjdra. 

BANNacni. — ITie hybrid branch of the Pa(.hdns which holds the central 
jrortion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kun-ara and Tochi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards tho close of the 1 -tth contuiy, after 
being driven out of Shawdl by tho Wazirs and in turn driving tho 
Mnugal and Hanni tribes back into Kohdt andKun’am. The Banndebis 
have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other doctors of Isldm ia 
great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with those, with 
the scattered ropresentativea of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them as hamaOya, and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them ; 
insomuch that “ Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all Muham* 
madans, and by a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descend" 
ants of Shftak, however, still preserve tho memory of their separate 
* origin and distinguish themselves as Banndcbi proper. They are of 
inferior physique, envious, socretivo, cowardly, lying, great bigots, 
inoffoAsivo, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of 
them : ' The Banndchis are bad spocimens of Afghdns ; can worse bo 
said of any race ? They havo all the vices of Pathdns rankly loxariant, 
their viiiuos stunted.’ Thoir Isahhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. ' Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
* ass for a bride.’ 

Shitak, a Kakai Ka^ldari, by his svife Bsnnd had two sons, Kiwi and 
S&rdnf. The former had also two sons, Mfri and Sami. To Mfri’s 
sons fell the south, to Sami’s the centre, and to Bdrdni’s the north and 
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west of Dand, the modem Banna, which was named after Shftak’s wife. 
When Banna became a i»rt of the kingdom of K&bnl the Banndchis 
split into two factions, ‘ black * and ‘ white,’ which left them a prej to 
the Wazfrs. 

Bamot, a sept of Hindu Rdpjputs, which holds a bdrah or group of 12 villages 
near Garhshankar in Hosbi&rpur. The Banotsay they are of the same 
origin as the N&rda, and the name is said to mean * shadow of the 
ban* or forests of the Siwdliks in which they once dwelt. 

Banbi, a class of musicians, players on the pipe (bans) at temples and 
village shrines, but virtually employed m the same way as Haifa or 
Sipis, in Ghamba. 

Banwba, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BAnya'I, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. * 

Banyi, see BanyA. 

Baobi, a tribe of Muhammadans, of Jdt status, found in Montgomery. 

I 

Bapab, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdii. 

BAPHtA, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

BAPPf, a 36\ clan (agricnltural) found in Multdn : see Bosan. 

Bab, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bab Mohkani), see Mohuano. 

BabAi, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Babaiya, (Sanskrit, varajivi), an astrologer according to the Dharma Purdn, 
begotten by a Brahman on a Sddr^. But under the satno name the 
Tantrd describes a caste sprung from a gopd (cowheid) and a 
Tantraudya. (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 272-3). 

BAbakzai, a famous clan of the Abd&li or Dnrr&nf Afghans which sup- 

{ ilanted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19th century, 
ts most famous members were Fath Khdn and Dost Muhammad his 
brother. The latter took the title of amir after Sh&h Shujd’s &ilure 
to recover Qandahdr in 1834 and founded the present ruling house of 
Afgh&nisUin : (for its history see M. Longworth Dames in The Eney- 
elopsedia of Isldm, 1008). 

Babab, (1)^ a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n, and in Montgomery 
in which District it is both Hindu and Muhammadan : (2) a Hindu 
and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babab, an Ar&f^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babav, fern. Batfi, alow caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Bar^s make winnowing fens (chhaf), baskets, and sieves (chhanra) 
of reed. They also hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those* of 
the Chdh^. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to oflBdate, and 
he kindles the fire and makes* the couple go round it The bride*s 
parents keep the wedding party one or three days, feeding its members 
on rice, sugar and bread. On its departnre the i^l’s father gives her 
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a (mnrriage portion) dower. The women einif songs, and the 
men chant a bailsd called guga. The BaAifs believe in L&l Beg and 
every Kabi they offer him a rot of 24 «ere with a fowl, boiled and 
smothered in ghl. This is either given to faqirt or eaten by them- 
selves. 8ome of the caste are vagrants and form a link between the 
Sinsis and Chnhrds. . 

VasAf, (I) The name of a caste of J&(a aronnd Bhati^di^! Barar ha^, a 

S erson belonging to, or descended from, tlie Barir caste. See under 
idhd BarAr; (2) a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

also called Barar and iiariif* n basket-maker and bamboo-worker 
in the higher hills who has also spread into the sub-montane traota 
He is not a scavenger by profession though ho is said to worship 
Lil Beg, the Chlihras' deity. See Koli and Nirg&lu, 

-H^BOBAT* u Qfijur clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SkfsiAX., a sept descended from Andeo Ghand, son of Udai Chand, 
fourteenth Rijn of Eahlir. Another account makes them descendants 
of Kiji A jit Chand’s younger son. 

— A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root badhna, to cut, ef, 
Bidhi). In Kullu the Barhiis and Bidhis are the same, but not in 
Kingra Proper. In Knlld they do not scruple to eat the flesh of dead 
animals. The Barhiis are not a separate enste, but Kolis or Digis 
that use the axe, and one of the Koli groups is returned as Barhii. 
There is also a Barhii tribe or clan among the Rithis of Kingra. 

Bijni'— The synonym for Tarkhin in the Jumna Districts. The Birhi 
considers himself superior to his western brother the Khiti, and will 
not marry with him : his married women wear the nose-ring. Cf. 
Bidhi and Barhii. 

Bisi, a caste in Biwal who make patah and dunas* of leaves, while some 
are cooks to Hindu Hijputs. Tiiey sre iminigiants from Rijputina, and 
claim Rijput uriitin to which their got nnmos poiut. Tiiese are Chauhin 
(who are Asiwariast by persuasion), aud others. 

Ill marriage they avoid four 9 of«, and also fellow-wurshippers of the 
devi. TIiuh an A-iwaria may not marry an Asiwaria Chauhin. At 
a wedding the pherat are not performed until the bride has put on 
ivory bangles— like a Rijpnt bride. Tliey affect Bhairon, eat flesh 
and drink liquor, but Hindu Rijputs will eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded as Budras they are admitted to temples. 

Bikii. VabvI, a Rijput tribe, said in Jullmdur to be Solar Rijpats 
descended from Riji Karan of the Mahibhirat. Their ancestor 
Mai (I) came from Jal Kihru in Patiila about 600 years 
ago. Those of Siilkof, where they are found in small numbers 
and rank as Jifs, not Rijputs, say they are of Lunar Rijput 
descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiila and Nibha, and 
the name of the ancestor Mai, common to the tribe, looks as if they 
were not Hijputs at sU. Another form of the name appears to be 
* Warih.' ^ O'ne Warih are descendants of Warih, whose grandson 


cf Issves. 


* Pstel. a piste made of leaves (also a scresn, nAde ol reeds), iuna, % cup made 
Both are generally made from the leaves of the dhdh tree, 
t Devotees of Asiwaria Dtvi, whoat temple is at aambbar in Jaipur, 
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B4i4 Banni P41, is said to have founded Bhatiodai after ooncmeniig 
Bhatner and marrying the daughter of its R4j4. Banni P«'s BOn 
Udasi was defeated by a king of Delhi but received ayojtir. Bw wn 
Sundar had seven sons* of whom the eldest founded Badhar in N4bba. 
(Cy. Bari4n). 

BabiAn, a tribe of J4ts, claiming to be Lunar B4jputs of the Jaler, Sahi and 
Lakhi families— through its eponym whoso descendant Tok settled in 
Sifllkot. (c/. Baria). 

Babie (? Barekki), a clan of Pathtlns, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Amiri Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between Kibul 
and Gliazni and settled at Jullundur. It inclndes theQuz,* Alidk and 
Babdkhcl families and one branch of it is called Sfidikhel. Elphin- 
stonet describes the Barakkia as a class of Tijiks, mixed with the 
Ghiljia (Gbilsais or possibly Khilebis). The Barakkis are also 
described as a 'i'ijik people, speaking a language of their own, and 
Raverty notes that some Barakki Tijika also dwell among the 
Urinurs at Kaniguram in the Wazir country. For the connection 
of tho Birik Pathans with Shaikh Darweah see the article on the 
Boshaiiias. 

Babieka. (s, m.). A low casto of Muhammadans. 

Babeakdaj. (a. tn.). Corrupted from tho Arabic word Barqandiz. A police* 
man ; a constable ; a village watchman. 

Bakkezai, a Patliin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babias, BarMsyj, a Muohal clan (agricultnral) found in Amritsar. 

Babuezai (? Baraksai), a Pnthan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babwala, Batwai-. These two names, though prolmbly of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in the 
l.iwer bills and llio latter in the mountain ranges of K&ngfs. But in 
Charaba the Be.rwdlil is clearly distinct from the Batwil, being a maker 
of mats and winnowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
harii or baria, the kind of grass used for tbom. Balwal or batwdr on tho 
other hand menus a t»x collector, and batwai is an ordinary peon of any 
caste even a Brahman, though of course ho may be by caste a BatwAl.^ 
At the capital, Clmmba, Hai wdlds used to be employed as watchmen 
and thus went up in tbo social scale as Batwdls. In Kdngjra however 
the Batwdl form a true casto, while Barwdld is little more then 
the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely 
with the Ijahbar or Baldhar of the plains, and denote the village 
watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this ofiBce is almost 


* For tho (Jhasi Turks in Kurram seo Bavorty's translation of the TahagiS^lilMri. 

^uio"se" the SaiMs of Jalandhar in Tpinpln’s Iagend$ of the Punjab. 

+ Dr J. Hutchison notes regarding the BatwAls of Chamba that they claim descent from 
aiddh kaneri, a di ifiod ascetic of whom they know nothing. Formerly employed aa watch- 
men a few are still enlisted in tho State Police. _ BarwAUg and BatwAls ars all Hindus aid 
We their own yotmit, but Brahmans do not ofliciato at their weddings, which are sdemnisad 
hv two literate men of the caste, llieir observances follow the usage of the locality in which 
£eT ate settled. Thus in Chamba the Ubah or full wedding rite is obsened as among the 
MA castes, though expense is curtailed and the ceremoniea abridged. A Brahman fizsa the 
^ cl the wedding. The dead are burnt. 


Satwdl etistomsi 
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ooDBiied to the Batwdl&Sj while in the lower hills it ig performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic torirt 
of Barwald. These men aro also the coolies of tlio hills, and in fact 
occhpy much tho same position there as is held by the Cluundrs in tho 
plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangr*' they 
are also known as Kirdwak or Kirnuk, a word which properly means a 
man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for hegdf or forced 
Isbourj and they arc also cnllod Saiwa^or bc»at oi s of burdens/^ Like 
most liill meniHls they often cultivate hind, ami are employed as 
ploufchniou and field h * Jiirers by tho Kajpnts and allied racr^s of tho 
hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. They aro 
true villago menialH, and attend upon vill tg’* sts, fill pipes, boar 
torches^ and carry tlie hrideyrooin’s pahintjuin at wedding-^ and the like, 
and receive fixed fees lor doing so. In thi* towns they a[)pcar to be 
common servants. They aro of the lowest or almost tho lowesv. standing 
as a casf.o, apparently hardly, if at all, fibovo the Diiiniia or Mviyep^r of 
the hills ; bufr tho BatwitI has pei ha.r>s a slightly higher standing than 
tho Harwdl^. Indeed tho name of Harv.'ila is sai<l tt» be a corruf-tion of 
6aharic4Z/i or outsider,” boeaiiHO, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of tho village. 

At Batwdl weddings in Sidikottho lea mod among tho Mcirlis officiate. 
The Batwdls hnvo Brahman priests, but they do not conduct their 
marriago rites: they aI?^o avoid contMct with tlinm. 'riio Ba^wdls 
marry their girls at an early age, but allow widnw-n iiiarriag**, nnd that 
too without regard to the husband's brother's claims. Two gots only are 
avoided. Batwdls* are menials. 

Birth ohscrvmices, — F^'ur or iwclv(3 mrmths after the birth of a boy 
titan arc observed n.s feliows : — Loaves of l)i ead fi ied in oil are arrangi»d 
in piles, seven in c-ach heap, and tholu ad nf each family lakes a pile and 
di^tributOM it iiinniig its iu« mljrorH. Only those who belong to tiio got in 
which the binh has takt^ii place can laUn part in this least. Among tho 
Jhanjotra the head of a boy or girJ is not siuived till the child begins 
to talk. SornetimoB a hodi is retained, us among Iliudus. 

Their wedding ceremonies aro thus de.scribed 

Four posts are fixed in the ground and four inoro placed over theso. 
On these four latter two turbans, supplied l»y tho fathora or guardians of 
the bride or bridegroom, aro spread. Then tho hridf's father placet) 
her hands in those of tho bridegroom, saying : * In God's name 1 give 
you this girl (my daughter or relation).' Then the pair, tho bride's 
hands clasped in the bridotjroom's, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside tho four upright posts, 'rhis duly done, the marriago is 
eompleted.t On his way homo tho bridegruoni has to wind some raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub. 

Tho Batwdls either burn or bury their doail. In either caso on tho 
way to the ground they halt aud place two balls of leavened barlejf 
bread at the shoulders, and two at tho feet, of the corpse. Thirteen 

• The Batw^ls* folketymolofcy derivp.s their nurno frcjm * son of a daughter *. A 

lUji's daughfof became enceinte by un illkit amotir and was expelled her father's kingdom. 
A Chnhri took her to wife, but her child founded tho Batwil caste. 

t At weddinga food ia thrown to the crows— which birds tho Batw41s aro said to chiefly 
worehip— and until they take the food the Batw41a (hemBelves will not eat. 
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days after the death they take to a Brahmsii a rapee and 4 latv of 
nrheat floor, and these he carries to a tank, where he recites prayers. 
Is amongst Hindus bhman* is performed after a death. Two yards 
of oolton olutfa, knotted at the fonr corners, are hang drer the left 
shoulder, in token of mourning, by the kin. 

The remaiDs of a body are taken either to the Ganges or to Parmandal. 

The Batwdls are not allowed to sell ffht, And after a cow has oahed 
they do not eat ghi until some has been offered to a Brahman. 

In ShUkot Barw4l4 gota are 


Jhanjotra 

Kaitb 


Lalchatra 
Lalmria 
UotAa or Uolin 


Naodan 

Saagotra 

Sarr^ 

Siniba 


Each of the Batwdl gols in Sidikot has its own temple, «. g., the 
Jhanjotra at Ghuihe in Zafarirdl tahsfl : the Haith at Amrauwalf in 
8i&lkot: and thoMolin atGiHanwild in ZahtrwAl. The temple is simply a 
mound of earth before which they prostrete themselves, eaoh head of a 
family sacrificing at it a goat in honour of his eldest son. 

In EapfirthalA the Barw&lA gota are:-~ 


Badiil 

Chakmak 


Chauban 


Dhidi 
Jbajriba 
^4bra 
PambAlia 


Pbaokiiiti 

Batrf 

Boner 


I - I 

With the Chandgirain got the other Batwdls have no oooneolion, and 
do not even smoke with them, ' Like the BatwAls the Barwti&s in Si&lkot 
employ Meghs, who rank liigher than the ordinary Meghsp as priests in 
religious and ceremonial observances. 

Ihe Barwfilds make baskets in Si&lkot. In Kapdrthal& they are 
village watchmen and messengers. 

BabyaBj a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

BARTBy a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

. BasaN) an AvUti clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar : Basan in Mont* 
gomery. 

BabatIi Basdiisy a pedlar ; a petty merchant. 

BAsnAy a synonym for Bhdndy j. v. The term is applied to a jester or tumbler 
kept by weslihy men, also to an aoior (and so equivalent to Bahrdpia, 
especially io the Central Punjab). In SiAlkot the Bishd is said to be 
a class of Pemas. The Bdsh&s are usually Muhammadans, and though 
ppobMbly mostly Mfrdsis by origin will not intermariy with them. 
The term is also wplied generally to any immoral person. Bfobis 
are also cuppers and toy-sellers. 

Ba-bbara, • regular : a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
we boumMuhammadans, the Chishti, Qddirf, Saharwardf and 
riakshbandij who all uphold Sufi-ism. Opposed to ^-shara \ 

BashibAi a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


• Wowhip. 
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(liiHoiUi a tribe of the ShUi^posh KiSrs : see under Kdfir. 

BisnfRf a itronp uf uon^PathAn tribes which used to dooupy the Panjkora 
Kohistin or KohfsMn-i'Malfsai in Dir, the upper part of this Kohfst&u 
being known as Bashkir and the lower as Sherfngal, but the Bashkir 
are now chiefly oonflned to the tract of that name. The Bashkarf 
language is said to bo the same as the Garhwf. 

According to Biddniph the Bashkirik, as he terms them, hare three 
clans; Mlilanor, Katchkor and Jc^hior. The Bashkirik name the 
months thus ; — 

Hamn Husain Tliii Islipo (Uurd sister) Ros 

Safar Chot Ishpo (fourth sister) Lokyttl (small fostiTal) 

Farem Ishpo (Srst sister) Sdepi (Kreat month) Ifiina (interroninAt 

Dowim Ishpo (second sister) Rholudr Ginytll (great (esuTal) 

See under Torwil. 

Bsst. A tribe of Jifs, whose forebear Tulla has a mat at Gopilpnr in 
Ladhiana. At the birth of a son, and also at the Oiwili, earth is dng 
there in his name. 

B&sbX, a Ji( clan (a^ricultnral) found in Shihpnr : Basrio, a Jit dan (agri- 
cultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bat, <t Jit clan (agricnltnral) found in Mnltin. Also a sept of Kashmiri 
Pandit, converted to Islim and found in the north-west submontane 
Districts of the Punjab. 

Batarba, (e/ Patihar), a stone-mason, a carver or dresser of stone, in the 
Eingra hills. In Knlli he is said to be a Koli who has taken to 
slate quarrying. In Chamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
working generally as stone-masons, bat sometunes as carpenters or even 
cultivators. In Gurdispur and King^fa the word is synonymous frith 
sAj. 

BatakzaI, a Pathin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batab, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

BiT> BAtb, a Jit dan (agricnltural) fonnd in Amritsar. Crowther gives the 
following list of the Bit septa ; Bat, Phol, Jhondol, Pophart, Khaire, 
Jhandher, Desi,Tatla, Anjla, Ghuman, Ghumin, Khak,Dhawal, Janna,** 
Randher, Madri, Sadri, Hoti, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter- 
marry, so that a Bit sometimes may many a Bit. All these septs are 
said to be descendanta of San-or Bain^l, who came from the Milwa 800 
years ago. They first settled at Odhyara in Lahore. Khair(aya 
descendants have two jatheraa, Bajpil and his grandson Shihsida, 
who fell in a fight with the Kang Jits at Khadfir Sihib in Amritsar. 
The Bith are also found as a Hindu and Mnhammadan Jit di m in 
Montgomery. 

BItbibb, a sept of the Watt6 Bijputs, fonnd in Montgomery and Bahiwalpar* 

Baihii1m 6, a Brahman of, of Bathmina village in Dhimf and one of the 
chief tribes in that State. With the Jamogi Kanets it gives the * 
• r&j-tilak to the Rin$, and like them belongs to tbe Oarg gotra. The 
tsostr of the State nsnally belongs to one of t^se two septsT 

*111616 is said to be a n et U aiim t of Janoas (fJanJias) 'bsyoodPeshimr’ wbalmva 

bseomsMnlainipadiaa 
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Bitl, a Jilt dan (agricaltoral) foaod in Multan. 

Bertut, a J&t sept 

BATTif a Hindu Kamboh clan (agriooltnral) found in Montgomery. 

BiuBiA, BAwabu. Tho following is Sir Denzil Tbbet»on*s accost of tlio 
Bduria groups : — They are said to be divided into three sections : the 
Biditwati of Bikilner who trace their origin to Bidilwat in Jaipur, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft but delight in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a snperiority over the rest ; 
the Jangali or Kdlkamlia, also called K&ldhaballia— fr. dhahla, a skirt, 
the blanket, kamal, forming a petticoat,— generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Ferozoporo, and Sirsa, and whose women 
wear black blankets ; and the Kdparia who are most nnmerons in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. Tho 
three sections neither eat together nor intermarry. The Kdlkamlia 
is the only section which are still hnnters by profession, the other 
sections looking down upon that calling. '1 he E&paria are for the 
most part vagrant ; while the Biddwati live generally in fixed abodes.” 

This account is amplified in an interesting account of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based on the usuid 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross'divide the natural 
sections* 


* As regards the Binrias in Lyallpur Mr. J. M. Dmmett writes 

“ Hiere is a further and occupational division among the Bturias. Kon>cnltivaiorB »re 
Ktpria, Oumria, and Gaders, while Kildhablia. DeawaUa, Dewawate and IxMna are cnlti> 
vators. The division, I think, realljr means that some live by hunting pure and simple, the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rate the difference in ts*a( is so groat that 
intermarriage between two divisions is unknown. Why Qadera, which must mean a shep- 
herd, is classed as non-agriculturist, while Labinas, who bunt pigs are dasaed as cultivators 
I do not know." 
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• Thii term ia alao appliad to a aept of the Sapela (•BakO'Charmar) Jogfa. 
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Bauria beliefs. 

Besides the derivation from bdwar, a snare, which is the one usually 
given, Mr. Williams reconls other traditions as to the origin of the 
name ‘ Bauria.’ According to one tin* emperor Akbar detnandnd a 
I (lolii from Silndsl, BitjA of ('hitor, and on the littor’s rrfiising, a Imttlo 
was fought, in which some <•£ the waniois wer< eng igcd uoar a bdoU, 
or well. Those on the Kiljput side wero called iiciolias or Rtwelias. 
; A thin! explanation is that, after the capture of Chiior, a young man of 
one of the tribes which had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
Bitjput maid of good lineage. Tlioy were miirriod, but tho young man 
returned to jungle life aud was called Baola (imbecile) by tho bride's 
rrlationa for doing so, or on account of his uncouth manner. Mr. 
Williams’ account continues : — 

Tradition says that the Bitwarias are descendants of Cbitnda and 
r Jora, and when Patta and Jaimal, Rajputs of the Surujbans or Solar 
i Rice, were joint Kdjtis of Ghitor, Shaiuib>ud-dfn of Ghor assailed ths 
fortress. It was defended by the Bdjputs and their feudal military 
classes, of whom tho Bhils were tho profoani! mal bowmen ; tho Aheris, 
tho skilled swordsmen ; and the Bitwarias, tho handukchin* or musket* 
eers. In this connection tho Bilwarias, although claiming lliijput 
origin, do not profess to have been the ecpials of tho Bdjput ruling 
class, but mtlier their vassals or foiidatories. Some few Bilwarias 
still wear tho R.'ijpul badge of metal kara, or ring, on the right ankle. 

“ Of the now oulicaste tribes, whom tho B^warias recogtnV^u os having 
shared wiih thorn tho defonco of Ohitor, theGitdi Lohitrs, or wandoring 
cutlers, are not only distinguished by the lldjput clan designations and 
silver and mutal karna, but openly proclaim that they aro doomed to a 
waiuleringoxistonco till tho Kdjput power is again established in Ghitor. 

"The Biditwati Rdwarias and others, whose place of origin is said to be 
Ghhauiii BahiidutAu in Bikttner, claim to be duscondants of Biljtl Uasdlu. 

" Ri'Ugian. — ^'fhe religion of tho Bawarias is ancestor worship com- 
bined with allegiance to certain deitios who are common to them and 
other outcasto or foDl-fee<liiig tribes.” Mr. Williams then remarks that 
.several Bdwaria clsns alTect Guga, many of their mombors wearing 
silver amulets with hi.H image in relief. It would appear that the cult 
of Giiga is specially affected by tlie clans of Ghauhiin descent, a.s G uga 
was a Rajput of that tribe and is peculiarly the patron of all clans which 
claim Ghauhdii origin. Tho Bhittis and other groups also affect Guga, and 
such groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. Williams adds - 

" RAm Doo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krishnil, was 
tho son of Ajmal, a BAjput of Ranchhal. He is specially reverenced 
by tho PenwAr sept and seversl of tho wandering tribes. Similarly 
KAU, LaltA MasAni and other deities have devotees among the 
BAwariss. But the ciiminal momb(>i-8 of tho tribe make a spociHl cult 
of Narsingh and pay their devotions to him in the following matinor:— 
When planning a criminal expedition, a chinigh filled with ghi is 
^ ignited and n live coal placed beside it, y/u and ItMlim aro added till 
Imth are in flame ; on the smoke and iumes, called horn, arising, the 
persons present foM their han<ls and make supplication, saying : * He, 

* Similarly the Mtichhis or Jhiwara daim to have been artillerists in the Kativo Indian 
Amies, >nd they also manufactured gunpowder, shot being made by tbo Lohtira, 
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Nar Singh, through thy blessing we shall sucoeed. Remember to protect 
us.' The remains of the halwa are given to black dogs and crows. 

Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. The cenotaph of 
an ancestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Patiila, is visited for religious 
purposes.” 


In Qurgaon and the tracts round that District the B4urias are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
Jarul&w&14 or Laturift,^ so called because its members wear long hair, 
like Sikhat This group is endogamous and ioclodes 14 gate :~ 


1 Badgujab. 

2 CHAUH4N.J 

3 Panwar. 

4 Rathaub. 

5 Agotia.^ 

U BBghotia.ii 

7 Berara.* * * * ** * * §§ ! 

8 Ch4ond.*« 


10 GaDgwalli 


11 JaBhotia.§§ 

12 Katona.|||| 

13 Kolia. 

14 Mewatia. 

15 Bhatti ^ 

16 Parwar [ in Lahori. 

17 Sangra ) 


S Dabria-tt 


18 Jagoh£;a 
Id Konja 



These 14 gota are strictly exogamoiis. Widow ro-marriage {karoo) is 
perriiissihle ; but not marriage outside Ihe Jaruldw&la group. Even 
marriage with a Rdjput woman, of a hhanp from which the Bdurias 
are sprungi is looked down upon, and the offspring are chilled suret- 
tool, as among tlie H^jputs, or taknoL Such children find it difficult 
to obtain mates and, if boys, can only do so by psying heavily for 
their brides. Buch men too are only allowed to smoke with pure B&urias 
after the nari has been removed from the hnqqa. 


'Fbe addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows : — 

I. Sehildaru'1,1111 skilled in entering (sic) the burrows of the seh 
(porcupino) and found in Bhawdni, Hissar District. 


* But Bee nil below. 

t The BaariaB do not appear to becomo true Sikhn but, probably because many of them 
wear lonj? hair, they are often said to be 8<i. KogardinK the Biuriaa of Lyallpnr Mr. J 
M. Dunnett writes ; — 

They are, I find, all Hindus, ont-casteB of course, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead. In one Police station in anticipation of regisciation (as members of 
a Criminal Tribe) they had become Sikhs, but in no ease had the pdhul been taken before 
orders for regiKtraMon had been issned. One man thus naively explained that he had all 
the halthan except the Icachh, and I had really come before he coaid get that made. In 
their zeal they had even gone the length of wearing a sixth kakka, called kanpan, a small 
spade, with which they said the patdsha used in the pahul ie stirred.’’ 

X Sub-divided into 8 septs in Lahore, in which District they rank highest. 

S Of Panwar origin. 

II ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, but they are said to bo named from Baghot a village in Mibha 
and to be descended from Jat^ R4jpats. 

^ Bcrara, so called from herar, a mixture of several kinds of grain ; the got is descended 
from a Panwar who married a woman of his own got by karewa, 

** From Chaond, a village. 

tt From dab, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came ; the got 
claims Panw4r or oven Chauh4n origin. 

JlFrora beyond the Ganges : cf. Gangwslia a group mentioned below. i 

§§ Of Badgajar origin. 

. im nil The Katorias claim Rethaur extracUon. But it is also said that the Rilurias who live 
in Punjab are called Jartlliiw4U or KSttoria and wear long hair, like Sildis. TheBaurias 
of the U ted Provinces are styled Bidkias, 

Or Sehodharii. 
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2. Telbechd, dealers in the oil of the pelican and other birds^ 
and found east of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot in the 

3. Bailia, a group which modestly claims Jhiwar-KahAr origin, and 
is distinguished by churie (or an iron bangle) worn on the wrist. 

4. Ugafwa, an off>shoot of the Bdgfis who live by burglary. 

5. Bbaurjalia (etc) who use tho baitr (batoar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpur State, 
Mathra, eto. 

7. Chipuidrs, bird-F-.arers, found in the same tracts. 

Other groups are territorial, such as tho— 

1. Dilwdlis, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-shoot 
of this group is tho Ndfiwtil which sells ropes. 

2. Ndgauria, from Ndgaur in Jodhpur State. 

8. Bdgri, from tho Bdgur of Bikdner. 

4. Mapis, from Mdrwdf. 

Other groups of loss obvious origin are also found. Such are the~- 

1. Kdldhablia or Kaldhablia, wlto wear the black woollen cloak 
(kamli) and are found in the Patidla State and to tho west of 
Bhiwdni. 

2. Gangwdlia,* found in Jaipur State. 

3. Hdburd, vagrants from tho cast of the Jumna. 

4. Gandhila, found on any riverain in the Punjab (? proper) and 
also oast of tho Jumna. 

5. Ahiria, found in and about llodal and Palwnl. According to a 
Brahman parohit of the Ahirins at liodal tho Bdurias and Ahirias 
aro descended from Goha, a Bhil, one of whoso descendants married 
a Thakur.t Her children by him became Ahirias ( H cria or Hori, 
lit. a hunter), while tho Bdurias are of pure Bhil blood. Closely 
allir d to the Ahiria aro the Badhaks. Tlio Ahiria and Bduria do 
not intermarry. 

Tho panch, who ai'o chosen from the four khdnps and the Mewdtia 
group, are regarded as loaders of the tribe. They form a panehdyat 
(or? a panehdyat for each khdnp) for the whole group. Offences 
are tried before the panehdyat which administers to the offender 
an oath on tlio Ganges or the Jumna : or he is made to advance 
Avo paces towards tho sun and invoke its nurse if ho is guilty : but 
the most binding oath is that taken while plucking the leaf of 
a pipal tree. Fines go towards the expenses of the panehdyat, and 
any surplus to the panch. Panchdyats also solemnise the marriages of 
widows and the fee then realised is paid to the widow's father-in-law. 

The Bduria sehrhe. 

Tradition avers that when a ran» of Nimrdna married she was ' 
accompanied by five families of Rdthanr Bdurias from whom are 

descended the present Bdthaur ( ? Bdurias or) Kdjputs. Hence the 

■ 

• Not, apparently, the same as tho Gangil got inentioned above, 
t Apparently named Karaol, and founder of the State of Karauli. 
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Bithaiurs * * * § regard Nimr&na as tbeir Sehrh and worship Dev! at her 
temple there. The Panwtirs hare their aekrh at Kali&na near 
N&maul: the Badgujars theirs at Kanaund: and the Chaah&ns at 
Banmolli near Mandiian (?) in Alwar. 

The Dabrias specially affect Masdni Devi t bat the B&arias as a 
whole have nu distinctive cults and few special observances. Some 
of them wear the hair long in hunoar of Mas^ Devi, to whom a 
ohiMless man vows that if a child be vouclisafed to him its hair 
shall remain uncut. Some Bdurias also wear the patri, an ornament 
shaped like a jugni and made of gold ; in case of sickness prayer is 
offered through (ate) the pov,* to the pitara, 'ancestors/ and on 
recovery the sufferer has a patti made and wears it round his neck. 
At meal times it is touched and a loaf given in alms in the pitara* 
namea % Another charm is the devi ka ddna, a few grains ot corn, 
which are carried on the person and which, like the patri, avert .all 
evil. 

Tho Devi at Nagarkot, Zdhir Pir (Cuga) and Tbakurji ( ? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the Bdurias, but tho Sun god is also 
propitiated in times of calamity or sickness. Fasts (barl) are kept 
on Sunday in honour of tho Sun, and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath on a 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes that B&urias are said 
not to ride the donkey and to regard it with peculiar aversion. Oaths 
are also taken on the cow and thepipal troe. 

The Banrias are strict Hindtis, refusing to eat anything, oven 
ghi, which has been touched by a Muhammadan, though they will drink 
water from a bhiahti^a skin, but not that kept in his house. B6nrias 
will only oat meat procured by themselves or killed by jhatka. Pork 
they eschew, but not tho flesh of the wild pig.§ The nilgai is regarded 
as a cow and never eaton, nor is the flesh of a he-buffelo save by 
the B&urias of Shaikhdwati in Jaipur. As the^ are no longer per* 
mitted to possess swords they slaughter goats with the chhuri. 

In Lahore, whero the Bdurias are said to be non-criminal, they have 
a dialect of their own called Ladi. . Elsewhere their paixtia is called 
Lodi and is said to be understood by Bhfls, Sdnsis, Kan jars and such 
like tribes. The Bdwariah dialect is called Ghirhar, and sometimes 
Pashtu. 


* And the Kutorias, as being of Rathaur descent. 

t Mr. Williams says :—‘boatH are offered to Devi and, at tho time of oblation, water is 
sprinkled on the aniraal’a head ; if it shakes its ears the omen is propitious and Devt haa 
accepted the sacrifice.’ And Mr. Dunnett writes " In Lyallpur the worship of a deo( is 
admitted by all but the fiongira Dharmwat who revere Bhairkiya and Narswer (Nar Singh). 

'riio devl is worshipped in j unices at the sacred tree. At its roots a equate is marked 
out with stones, and in tlie centre a hole is dug. A he-goat is then slain, and the blt^ 
poured into tho hole, the holy tree and the foreheads of the worshippers being also sprin- 
kled. Over tho hole a hearth is then constmetod, on which the skull, the left foro-leg 
liver, kidneys and fat are burned. The remainder is then cooked on the same hearth, and 
eaten by the worshippers. The ceremonial is of course based on the idea that the cod is 
of the brotlierhood of the tribe.” * 

fi’Whon anyone is in trouble, the cause is ascribed to his having angered a departed 
spirit, called patar, to appease which some crumbs are Med in oil and put in a braaier, 
leforo which all those present fold their hands and beat their brows.' (Williams). 

§ In some parts the B&urias will, it is said, eat the flesh of animals which have 'ij fd a 
satwal death. 
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Birth ohswvanceB.—The child’s name is chosen by a Brahman. On 
the fifth day after birth the mother takes a full of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Hrahmani and Nain, with other women, accompany- 
ing her and sinking songs. She rakes with her bhanjor (moistened grain) 
of gram or bdjra and after worshipping the well throws some of the 
bhanjor, with a little water out of her Zofa and makka brooght by 
the Brahmsui or Nain into the well. The rest of the bhanjor is 
distributed among children. The mother is deemed purified on tho 
tenth day. Rathaur children are tskon to the sehrh at Nimrana to 
have their heads shaved, but the Panw&rs, Chauhdns and Badgujars 
all take theirs to Masani Devi at Gurgaon. 


Wedding riZes.— Betrothal is not specially initiated by either side, 
but as soon as tho negotiations have reached a certain stage tho 
girl’s father, his Brahman or nai goes with the tika and even tho 



B^uria men are, in their youth, soinotiines branded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in one or more places on tho face, viz., near the 
outer corners of the eyes, at the inner c orner of tho left eye, on the left 
cheek and on the chin : hence Bduria women are easily recognizable. 

Bdurias do not marry within tlieir own r/oZ, and it is said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than tho bride, and that a blind or 
one-cye’d man must espouse a blind or ono-eyo’d woman ! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskinned, which form the majority, mate witli one another. 

The girl’s father intimates tho date fixed for her wedding by 
bonding B, sdha chitlhi written in Sanskrit, and on tho day fixed the 
wedding party goes to tho girl’s house. The bridegroom wears tho 
eehra and his forehead is smeared with haldi. The ceremonies are 
all in essence the same as those observed by tho Rajputs, except that 
no khera is named, for the simple reason that tho Baurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solemnised by sending the 
patka ovkatdr in lion of tho bridegroom. B^uria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which arc threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called eohdg mtra and it is worn till tho husband’s death, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. 

On a man’s death his elder and then his younger brother have tho 
first claim to his widow’s hand. Failing such near kinsmen n stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha, a sum assessed by tho 
panches aiid paid by the new husband to the nearest agnate of the 
dcceajsed’s father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste’ is punished by not 
allowing the offender to smoke with the brotherhood, and the woman is 
regarded as a euret and her children as mretwdl even though she 
be a pure RAjput by caste. Infidelity on a wife’s part is purged away 
• by pressing a red hot iron into her tongue.* ** 

* Mr, Williams* account of the B&waria marnage customs is however different and runs 
as follows 

** Each tribal sub-division is endogamous, and each got exogamous to the father’s gH 
Marriage is permitted in the mother’s got excluding near relaoons. Marriage within th* 
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The observances at death differ in no way from those current 
among orthodox Hindus. The bones of tho dead are taken to Garh 
Muketsar and there thrown into the Ganges. Mr. Williams however 
writes The dead over seven years of age are burnt among most of 
tho tribes^ though some, as the Bid&wati^ practise burial. The corpse 
of a young person is draped with fine white cloth, of an old man with 
coarse cloth, and of a woman with turkey red. On the third day after 
a funeral, boiled rico is distributed among youn^ girls. When a 
Biwaria wife is cremated her widower lights the pile. A father per- 
forms the same office for a son, a son for a father, on failing such 
relationship, any near relative. On tho third day following, the ashes 
are collected and rice is laid on seven pipal leaves and placed at the foot 
of the tree, certain persons being told to watch from a distance. If a 
crow eats the rice, it is a good omen ; but bad if a dog devours it. The 
period of inounrnig lasts twelve days. The ceremony of shrddh is per- 
formed in Assu, when rice is given to crows, the idea being to supply 
the necessities of the deceased in another world. 

Sporting Propenaities. — A distinguishing feature of this people is 
their shikarring proclivities. In all parts of the Province they have 
dogs, large meshed nets for catching jackals and other vermin, and 
thong nooses for antelope. Where jungle is thick and game plentiful, 
sport sometimes takes the form of slaughter. Game is gradually 
driven into an enclosure formed by two lines of stakes, several foot 
apart, each tipped with a coloured rag and forming an angle at the 
apex of which are planted in several parallel rows the little bamboo 
stakes with slip knot thongs, looking in the distance like a patch of dry 
grass. I^he third side of the triangle is formed by tho B4warias with 
dog and tom toms. When tho boat begins, the lino of beaters advances 

prohibited dogroos of consanguioity is punished with excommumcation up to a period of 12 
years, as among the Kuchband and other cognate tribes. The higher yoU in the social scale 
are tho Solkhi. or Sulankhi, Panw&r, Choh&n, Bh&ti, and Banklila, and hence intennarriage 
with them is sou^t after for tho sake of their blue blood. 

Marriage and betrothal occur when both sexes have arrived at adult ago. Sons may 
remain unmarried without incurring odium ; but, in tho case of daughters, Ibo panchdyat 
interferes and penalties are inflicted if too much time is allowed to pass. 

Tho ceremonies at bctrot^l—fid'A! or mangani^aiQ simple. An emissary of tho suitor 
meets, by appointment, the girl’s relatives and hands a sum ranging from Rs. 5 to 9 to tho 
senior male relative present, who pays the amount tothegiiTs father. The suitor is then 
invited, if acceptable, to tho even^ meal, when tho contract is made. An interval then 
passes before the date of mariago is fixed, previous to which tho girl’s paternal undo visits 
tho suitor and gives him a rupee. Seven days before the wedding, tho same relative 
presents himself and ties black cotton tags round the youth's ankles. 

Marriage is always by ph«ra, as among tribes of the same category. On the dayap* 
pointed, four wooden pegs, a span long, are driven into the ground forming a square, a lire 
lit in the centre and cotton seed steeped in oil placed over it. A square copper coin {man$ufi 
f atna) i.s put on the top of each peg. Tho couple circle seven times round the file with a 
knot tied in their garments, and the ceremony ends. A Brahman is usually present and 
receives a donation of Rs. 2 to 5, Rs. 24 to 100, according to the status of the parties, is 
paid to the bride’s parents, who prepare an outfit of cookmg utensils and clothing, and 
return some of the rupees in a thdli, or brass vessel. The home-coming, or mukldwa 
ceremony comes last and consists in the bride's being sent to her husband’s house with a 
gift of a chadar from her parents. ^ 

Marriage by karewa is permitted and is the only form permissible to widows. It is 
availed of when a woman is destitute, or has no parents. A surviving brother is required 
to marry the widow, and^ in default, ^he may claim compensation through a panchdyat. 
ll^en a widow marries, bracelets of lacquer are put on her and a fine of Rs. 5 imposed. A 
woman convicted of adultery is disgraced and her chadar tom, the male accompuce being 
bed from Ba, 2 to 4 by the pencndyct.’* 
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with great noise and howling, caasing the game to gallop away nntil the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the ooloared rags the animals 
glance aside and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obsi^le but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, somo antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cut. 

Bawa, fern. BAwi (1), a title given to the male descendants of the drat three 
Guriis of the Sikhs ; (2) a fakir or sddhu; the head of an order of 
monka 

Bawah, a Jat dan (agricnltural) found in Multan. 

Bawbb, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpnr. 

Bazaz, (1) a doth-dealer; (2) a section of the Arofaa. 

Bazid Keel, a section of the Jawaki Afridis found in Baizai, Kohdt. 

BizioAB, fr. Pers. biiei, ' play.’ The Bdzigar is usually a Muliammadan, 
the Nat a Hindu. Among the Bdzigar both sexes perform, but 
among Nats only the males. Some say the Bdzfgar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a ropo-dancer, others that tho former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, tho latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
B^hsigar is termed Bddi. See Nat. 

In Ferozepur tho Bdzfgars have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of a«» old woman who died not many yoar-s ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shaped hole in this tomb and drunk. Weddings 
in families which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a Ktij4, and his wife is itslni. Both settle disputes without 
appeal and aro almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train. Bdzfgar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in rognlar linos. The 'caste’ is said to be 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and .J^fs, but each 
sub-division is endogamous. Tho Bdzfgars are in fact only an occupation- 
al group. 

' Bed,* a section of the Muhidls. 

BEDA,t (1) a musician caste in'Ladfikh : see Ind. Art. 1901, p. 330 ; (2) tho 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in tho Upper Sutlej valley : sec North Indian 
Notes and Queries, IV, § 144. 

Bed!, fern. Bedan [i.q., vedi), a section of the Khatrf caste to which Gurfi 
Ndnak, the founder of Sikhism, belonged. It is divided into two sub- 
sections, which intermarry. 

fiKOEEB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Bkokb^ a sept 
of the Joiyss in Bahtiwalpur. 

BEi,DAB,/r. bel, mattock. One who works in mortar, etc., with a hoe or a 
spade, a labourer whose work is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is applied to the Od, q. v. 

t The Sanskrit amboHhtha or vaidyd 'vulg. laiHya, ied), a profeuor of medicine : begotten 
by a Brahman on a Vaisy & woman, (Oolebrooke's Essays, p. 272). 

t tu Traill*! Statistical Acfount of Kumaon (regriiited from Atiatick Reuareher, Kol XVI 
in oj^ial Reports on the Province of Kumaon, 1878) at p. 61 an aoooant is elTen of the 
propitiatory festivals held in villages dedicated to Mahtdeva. At these haiUs or rope- 
dancers are engaged to perform on the tight-rope or elide down an inclined rope stretched 
(ram the sninmit of a cliff to the valley beneath. The badts do not appear to he a caste 
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Bmach^BhAhra. 


fiiHACn, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bk-kawa (? b^-nawa) (1) a doubtful syn. for ba-aharai (2)— or B&>nair&,* 
according to Mr. MacIagHn one of the most prominent of the 
Bf-sharA or unorthodox orders of Isliim, and said to be followers of one 
EhwAjd Hasan Basrt. The temi is sometimes apparently applied in 
a loose manner to Qddiri and Gbishti but it is properly applicable 
only to a very inferior set of beggars — men who wear patched garments 
and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, and in 
beggjnjf they will use the strongest language ; and the stronger the 
language, the more pleased are the persons from whom they beg. Many 
of the offensive names borne by villages in the 6ujr£nw&la District 
are attributed to mendicants^ of this oi’der, who have been denied 
an alms. The proper course is to meet a Be>naw4 beggar with gibes 
and put him on his mettle ; for he prides himself on his power of 
repartee, and every Be*nawd wears a thong of leather which he has to 
unloose when beaten in reply, and it is a source of groat shame for him 
to unloose this thong (tasma hhol dam). Tho Bo-nawfis appear to be rare 
in the^ west of the Punjab, and those in our returns are mainly from 
Karndl, Jullundur, Ludhidioa and Hoshitlrpur. 

Bbbao, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Be'SHAKa, a term applied to the irregular or unorthodox orders of Isldm 
whose followera, while calling themselves Musalm&ns, do not acoom- 
modato their lives to tho principles of any religious creed : ct. dzdd. 
The lte-shar& orders include tho Be-naw^, Gurzmfir, Madfiri and Rasfil- 
sh&his. 

Bksko, 8.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested grain. 

Beta (incorrectly Batia), a small outcaste group found in Spiti, correspond- 
ing to the llesis ofKulld. They live by begging, making whips for 
the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an- 
other man’s vessel conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in tho higher parts 
of the Spiti valley the hookah is also common to all : while in the lower 
parts Hesls are merely required to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 

Baru, the synonym for D4gi {q.v.) used in the Sardj tahsil of Kullfi. 

BethI, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhabha, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multon ; a sept of the Samwas in 
BahAwalpur. 

BhAb^a, fem. BhAbri, a caste of the dainis, chiefly engaged in trade. The term 
BhAbrA appears to be of great antiquity, being found in an inscription of 
Asoka. The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, ‘one of 
good intenVt but in Jullundur the BliAbrAs attribute their name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir SwAmi "Who 
thereupon declared that their faith [hhi) was great. The term BhAbrA 
however appears to be used by outsiders .of any BAniAs, especially of 
the Oswals and others whose home is in RajputAna, whether ‘they 

• Be-nawA am be the only correct form, moaning '• without the necessaries of life 
a inonaicant. » • 

t BhaOf motivei hhala^ goo4 
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The Bhdbga groitpa. 

are Jains by religion or not. This would appear to bo the case in 
Rdwalpindi, and in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from Pali&la certainly 
call the Osw&l B&nias Bhdbfas. 

The Bh&bf&s of Ho8hid,rpar are an interesting community. As 
a caste they have two groups, each comprising various gota or ala, 
viz. .— 

Obodp I-— OswIls. 


Qota. 


Bhabhd. 

Liga. 

Ranke. 

Nahar. 

Lohra. 

Karndtak, 

Gadhia. 

Seoni. 

Baid. 

Mahmia. 

Tattar. 

Bbanddri. 

Duggar. 

Barar. 

Chator. 


Group II.— Khamdkrwals. 


Oota. 

Bhauraa. I Seoni. 

Sethi. I Bhangeri. 

I 

The OswAl came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderwdl from 
Khandela in Jodhpnr. As to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Maimia is derived from Mahm, the town in Kolitak, and was originally 
called DhfiriwAl. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Khatri 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or vmndan, at home) 
came from Sult&npur, in Kapfirthala : the Tandwdi, of Tdnda (f in 
Hoshidrpur) are an al of the Bh&bhus, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got. The Nahar or 'lions’ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Churria in l{4jpatdoa. 
Most Bhdbf&s cut their boys’ hair for the first time at D&di Kotbi (now 
called Kangar Kothi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshitirpnr 
Bhd.br<is are Oswdls, of the Bhabhfi and Nahar, those of Bal&chaur being 
Gadhia and Nahar by got. Some Bhtibfds respect Brahmans and employ 
themonsoctaf occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the ahrddha, 
though the Jain tenets forbid the ahrddh observances. The Khaoderw41s 
alone appear to wear the janeo. In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited from the AggarwAl,* OswAl, Srfmfil, and Khandelw&l Bdnias, 
but the last three are also styled Bhdbrds — whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarwdls are said to intermarry with the Vaishnava Aggarwdla 
in that State bat not in Karndl. Another account from Jind states 
that the Oawdl are biaa, i. e., of pure descent, while the Srfmdl are only 
daaa, i. e.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in- 
termarry. The Oswdl aro also stated to avoid only the paternal got 

* An ooconnli of ratber doubtful authority mukea the Oewila and Khandelwila only 
WbioR,* tho B&gri form of bhdi, ' brother *— and dcrirea Bli&br& from bhdo— becauee 
Paraenith wae an Oiwil of the ralin){ family of Oeuagar. It makoa the Aggarwalta 
SarAogfe, i. §ikh$ or disciples. Baoh group js said to be endogamous, «. e., Bhibris do 
nob intermarry with Saiiogfs. 

t Another aooonnt says that both Oswil and Srimsl oostain llte and dosa classes, the 
data being in a minority in both groups* 
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Bhachar — Ehagtt. 


in marriage, while the Snm4l observe the four-grot rule. On the other 
hand the B^bf^s of N4bba are said to have two snb-oasifes ; 0sw41, who 
observe tho four-grot rule, and Kandew4l (f Khandelwtll), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in M&ler Kotla the ' Bh^bjAs 
or Oi!iw4ls ’ are said to avoid two gots. The Jain Bhdbfds are strictly 
monogamous, a second wife not bning permitted during tlie life-time of 
the first under any ciroumstances.t For further information regarding 
the Aggarwdl, Oswdl, etc., see BXnia, and for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see Jain. 

Bhachab, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Sh4hpur. 

Bhadah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mu1t4n. 

Bbaddar) an agricultural clan found in Sli&hpur. 

BhadiAr, a tribe of Jd^s, in Sidlkot, which claims Solar B&jpnt origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Atfi, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajddhia and took service under the B.4j&s of Jammd. 

Bhadko, an AbAi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

B^jAaAQ, a Jdt (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bhaoat BhaowAn. See under UdAsi. 

BhAoat, an agricnUnral clan found in Sh&hpur. 

BirAQAT-l’ANTHf. — A sect of the Ndnak-panthfs which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Bdbd Surs] of Chdha Bhagtdi 
in the Kahdta tahsil of Kdwalpindi. It is found in the Banna District, 
in Pahdrpur, and in tahsfl Dora Ismdil Khdn. Though they reverence 
the Granth, the Nanak-panthfs observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, ■ but the Bhagat-panthfs do not. They take tho 
Gratith to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharma^a, 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after tho death. And on occasions of marriage or death 
Jeardh parahdd is distributed. There is no rule of chhut or ' touch,’ 
forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no ahr&dh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six 
stated hours of tho day, viz., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening and at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and meting eight prostrations. This 
sect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahmiuical 
supremacy. 

Bhaooo^ a Bub-division of Jd^s. 

Bhaoti, a Qosain sub-scct or order, said to have been founded by KAnshi 
R4m, a brother of Siiindiis. Tho latter was a Brahman Bairtlgi whose 
son Barnduand has a shrine, well-known in and about the GajrdDwdld 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has many followers among the ^ore 
reapoctablo Khatris and Brahmans of Iiahore and its neighbourhood. 

* Till receutly the 0«wil of the Punjab aycided two gota in marriage, and the Dhundiaa 
among them atilldo ao, but in 1908 a great aaaemblage of the Pujeras resolved that only 
the imternal gob need be avoided, 
f Thia is however said to be merely a conaiel of perfeotion. 
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Bhaglid — Bhango. 

BhagtIIi a niasician who accompanies dancing boys. 

BHAifTs, a Jiit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BsAifiSTf, a Gdjar dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhajoka, an agricultural dan found in Slifihpur. 

BbIkhbi ; see Bakubf. 

BhakbUt., one of the group of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the llAwalpitidi District. Tlio Mliakr41 are also found 
in some numbers in Jheliitn and Gnjrnt. Dike the Budh&l they 
probably came from the Jammu tc.ritory across the Jhelum. They do 
not approve of widow marriage. A largo number of the tribe alan 
return themselves as Punwar in ltdwalpindi, and tho tribe may bo 
classed as K&jput. 

BifAKBi; a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhala]^, a Jflt daa (agricultural) found in Multin. 

BnAta^AO, a Jdt dm (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

BhalkA, a sept of the Baloch in Sindh, Bahdwalpur, and Dora Ghdzi Khdn 
said to bo addicted to robbery. ♦ 

Bhallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Bhaman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BHAMBAi, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bbautb, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Biiand, Bhand. — The Bhdnd or Naqqdl is tho story-teller, joker, and 
buffoon, and is often also called Bdslia. The name comes from tho 
Hindi hhdnda “ buffooning.” He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than, tho Bahrdpia. Bi.th are commonly kept by 
lldjds* and other wealthy men like ihe jester of the early English 
noble, but both also wander about tho country and perform to street 
audiences. The Bhdnd is not a true caste any more than the 
Bahrupia, and is probably often a Mirdsi by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahrdpia is a caste and Bhdiui an occupation ; but the 
former statement is certainly not true in the Punjab. 

Bbanpak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Beami)ei.a, a minor caste found in Sirmdr, and corresponding to the 
Sikligar of the plains. 'J'hey appear to have come from Mdi wdr in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
to be much given to crime. 

Bhapdeb, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BsA^aoi, fem. Bha^qoan (also a woman who diinks hhang). A mai\ of the 
sweeper caste : also a man belonging to the Bhanggl viiel, 

Bhapooia, fem. Bhapogeran, a dealer in bhang. 

Bbango, a tribe of Jd^s found in Sialkof whicb claims Solar Hdjpnt 
lincestry and is descended from its eponym, who enme from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural^; and in Montgomery as a Hindu 
Jdf clan (agricultural). 

* K&deh Bh&nd, known as Kidir Dakhah. was a famona Bhind, nhonttd to go rrem 
one oontt to anotbar. Tho Makdrija of Patidta gave hi|n a village. 
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Bhang^ Bhardi. 


BHAKOt}, Bhanggii,^ a tribe which does not claim Bdjpnt origin. The 
Bhangfi and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhang 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advent of the Si^lSf by whom both tribes 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhrago, supra. 

BhanIwAii, a J&tf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BbanibX, a synonym for PumnA in the lower hills of HoshiArpur and 
QurdAspur. He makes sieves, winnowing fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the Sansois, SariAls and Daolis. the 
BhanjrAs may be regarded as an occupational group of the DumnAs, with 
whom they intermarry. 

Bhanot, a BAjput clan which occupies a bardh or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhshankar round PadrAwa, Sdlempur and Posi. The 
name is fancifully derived from ban, because they once dwelt in the 
lanot or shadow of the han or forests of the SiwAliks, and they are 
said to have come from Bbatpur. a village close to that range not 
now held by them. They appear to have been an al of the NArds. 

BHAfTBA^ATE. a GAjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bha^i^b, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhanwAla, a small JAf clan in Jfnd, whose jathera is a Gosain. 

Bhao. a sept of Baghbansi BAjputs, found in GujrAt, immigrants from 
Aiudhia into Jammu and thence into the GujrAt sub^raontane. 
The name, which perhaps suggests a BAjputAna origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear (bhao) which the tribe inspired : but others 
say the Bhao were free-booters and hence earned the title. 

The Bhao rank high, and they, the ManhAs and Jural, greet one 
another ‘ Jai deo. ’ They also intermarry with the Chibhs of KadhAle 
and AmbariAla; but not with the rest of that tribe, owing to an 
ancient feud. The first tonsure is performed at Kilit, a place in 
SamrAla^ in Jammu territory. 

BhAb, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MuttAn. 

Bhabah, BhAbah, two JAt clans (agricultural) found in MultAn : (possibly 
one and the same). 

BnABAls^The BharAfs who are scattered throughout these Provinces are 
also known as Pirhain,t a name which is explained thus:— • 

(i) One Bukan JAt was a devotee of Sskhi Sarwar who one day said 
to him tujhepindi, ‘the saint's month has fallen on thee,* whence 

. the name Pirhai. 


(«) Another account says that after leaving Dhaunkal, Sakhi Sayyid 
Ahmad went to MultAn and rested for a while at Parahin, a place 
south of ShAhkot, which was the home of his mother’s ancestors, 
Bihan JAts by caste. At MultAn an AfghAn chief had a daughter to 
whose hand many of the ShAhkot youths aspired, but none were deemed 


• The Ponj^i Victy. gives BhangAs (tie) as ' an ori^nal tribe (M.).’ 
tThelormPirhwnissaid tobeinuseinSalriranpur. The word pariah is also said to 
msBii drummer and is possibly connected with Bharil.- Crooke ; Thi^* Indian. 
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worthy. One day, however, the Afgh&n invited 8ayyid Ahmad to a 
feast and begged him to accept his daughter in marriage. This offer 
the BHint accepted, and the sihra below, wliich was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung wirh great reverence. The mirdsi, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when ho did appear, 
rejected the saint^s present of a piece of blue cloth, yards in 
length, at the instigation of the Jilts and Path&ns, saying it was of no 
use to him. Bearing this the Sayyid gave it to Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jdt who had been brought up with him, saying ; ‘'This is a bindi 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirdai, and when yon are in any difficulty remember me in these 
words i—Daimji Rabdia sawdria, bohar Kali Kakki^tidlia—Tle]p me 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Kdli Kakki! You aud your 
descendants have come under cur protection^ pmidh, and yon shall be 
called pandhV^ This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 

The term Bhardi itself is usually derived from chauki bhamd, lit, 
keep a vigil,’ in which are sung praises of tho Sakhi. But another 
and less simple account says that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of tho and Pathclns of Shdhko( and 
left that place for Afgb4nistdn, accompanied by Bibi Bai, Rtf.nd. Mian, 
and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dora Gh&z{ Kh&n 
they halted. No water was to be found, so tho Sayyid mounted 
his mnro Kdli Kakki and at every step she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook him 
the Sakhi was slain, and buried where he fell. The spot is known as 
Nig&h& and still abounds in springs. 

Years after Is6, a inorchsnt of Bokhilra, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, was voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. Isi 
invoked the saint’s aid and saved tho ship. On landing he journeyed 
to Muli&n where he learnt dint the saint had been killed. On reaching 
Nigdh& he found no traces of hi^« tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in tho n^orning as they loaded tho camels their legs 
broke. Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that ho had desecrated 
bis tomb and must rebuild it at a cost of lakhs, lie was then to 
bring a blind man, a leper, and an eunuch'’^ from Bokh&ra and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near the tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grass where- 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants nre still known as the 
Kahi, 'i’ho eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his dpscendants, tho Kalang, are 
still found in NigAhA. To commemornte thoir cures all three beat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying : “ He who is my 

follower will ever beat the drum snd remain barahi,f ‘sound,* nor 
will he ever lack anything.’* lienee the pilgrims to Nig&hdi became 
• known as BharAis. 

* For eunuchs aa attendants at shrines see Burton's Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca. 
Vol. I,p, 871. • 

t C/. Bhara in the phrase raho hnra hhara^ * remain green and prosperous or fruitful/ 
y., p. 480, 
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Bhardf'^BhafihunJo, 

Strictly speakinfi' the Bhar&is do not form a caste, bat an occu- 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of many 
castes, Dogar, Mabri, Uswat, pdm, Rdjput, Mochi, Gujar, Tarkhdn 
and last, but not least, Jdt. They belong to the Muhammadan religion, 
but in marriago they follow the Hindu customs. Thus a Jdf Bhardf 
may only tnnrry a Jdf woman, and in K&ngpa, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhnrtli. In Ambnla, however, a Bhsrdi may marry 
any Jdtni, and in Kapdrthald it is said that, being Muhammadans, 
marriage within the got is permitted, and that Hdjput Bhar&is 
may take wives from Jdt Bhatdis. There appears indeed to be no 
absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bhardfs recruited from any one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bharais, marrying only in that caste, e.g., in Ludhidna tho Jdf Bhardi 
only marries a BharAi Jdti^i, and the gota avoided are the same as 
among the Jdfs. 'I'he Jdt Bhardis are numerous. They claim descent 
from one Gdrba Jat, a Hindu attendant at Saklii Sarwar’s shrine, who 
was in a dream bidden by the saint to embrace isldm. On conversion 
ho was called Shaikh GArba. The Jdt Bhardis have several gota:— 
Dhillon, Doo, Bewal Garewdl, Mdn, Kandbdwa, Jbam, Karhi tend 
Badecha. 

Marriage Dower. — The amount of mehr, given according to Muham- 
madan Law to the wife by the husband, never exceeds Us. 82-6 ; while 
tlie minimnin dowry given to the bride by her father consists of Rs. 21 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 

Inaignia. — The Bhardi’s insignia sro a drnra (dhol), beaten with a 
curiously-shaped stick, like a short crook ; a wallot (khallar) hung 
round tho nook by a string. The stick and khallar are peculiar to the 
Bhardis. The standard of the Pirliais is a fringe (jagddhri) of tassels 
on a long pole. These fringes are pre.sented by women as thank- 
offorings for tho birth of eons and at weddings. They are supposed 
to be tied round the forehead of the saint as they would be tied on a 
bridegroom’s forehead. 

Food. — It is said that in many places Bhardis eat only goat’s flesh, 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh. 
But this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because, 
it is said, the Bhardis have many Hindu votaries. 

BHAfilt, a Jdt clan (agricnltnral) found in Amritsar. 

BnA^jNOH, a small Jif clan in Jfnd who have the same Sidh as the TTalp 
(?• «■)• 

Bharat, a tribe, which gives daughters to the Jdlaps, found in Jhelum. 

Bhab Bhonch;, a class of Jogfs who charm away scorpion stings. 

BHAfiBHdNJAs — Bhdfbhunja, lit. ono who roasts grain in an oven form an 

’ occupational casto comprising only 4 got», via. 

1. JAdubansi .. (an Ahfr got). 

I. ».«.)■ 

4. Bdsdoo* ... (a Brahman gof), 

* Bisdeo, lather of Krishna, appears to have been worshipped by^ths Ahfrs alsQ. 


Bhafhhunja groups. 8 ? 

As the gots are so fevr, only ono got is avoided in marriage, but the 
cas^e is said to bo strictly endogamous in Patiala, and oatsiders>re 
never a<lmitted into the caste. 

By religion Bharbiidnjaa are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke Sada Shiva when commencing work, 
as the shop is regarded as his lhard (platform). SublnLi, another 
deotaf is also worshipped at weddings, sherbet and some copper pice 
being offered him, and cooked food distributed in his name. 

A Bharbhunja wife may not wear glass bangles or blue clothes or a 
nose-ring {laung). 

Bhaybhdnjas only make haris at weddings; and only cat food 
cooked by Bralitnans. They wear the janeo^ but permit Tcarewa^ the 
husband^s brother's claims being recognised. 'I'liey preserve an old 
system of local panchdyats^ with hereditary chaudhris, in wliich all 
caste disputes are settled At weddings, etc., the chaudhri gives the 
lag and receives shares in the bhdji Bhaybhunjas mostly pursue 
their creed and calling, but some take to service. In appeamnee they 
are dark and under-sized. 

In tho NAbha State the Bharbhunjas have two occupational groups, 
the Dhdnkuta or “ rice-huskers (from dhdn, rice, and kntna) and 
the MallAhs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same huqah with a different mouth- 
piece. The MallAhs use a largo spoon, the Dhfinkutas a sharp crooked 
inatruinont, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the BAwal 
NizAmat of this State, In tho Plifil and Ainloh NizAmats the KAyasths, 
a sub-group of tho former, claim origin from that caste, and it is said : — 
Pafhgiya jo Kdyastha^ warmi bhatti jhokan IdHq : * He who acquires 

knowledge is a KAyastha, otherwise he is only lit to parch grain.' llenco 
many KAyasths have joined tho Bliarbhunja caste. In BAwal tho 
Bhafbhunja gots are named from the place of origin, e.gr., Mandauria, 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and ChhAtagia from GhhAtag. Elsewhere their 
gots are JAdii-bansi, Cbandar-bansi, (claiming BAjput origin) BhatnAgar 
and Cliandan Katar, and of those the BhatnAgar again suggests 
KAyasth affinities. The' caste is endogamous^ and four gots are 
avoided in marriage, but widow marriage is said to be only allowed 
in Bawal. JA^s, Gujars and Ahfrs take water from a BhafbhdnjA’a 
hands, but BAnias, Khatris and Brahmans will only tako fresh water 
brought by him, not from one of his vessels. Tho gurus of the 
Bhafbhunjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera. Their 
women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a sati 
in each group. The Bhavbhunjas of B&wal affect the cult of BhairoQ, 
to whom the MallAhs of Agra used to marry their daughters. Tradition 
says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 
the family married ono of their girls to tho god and left her at his 
shrine where she survived for loss than a year. But now only a doll 
of dough is formally married to tho god. Other Bharbhunjas also 
reverence Bhairop, and their guru is SubliAn SAhib, whose shrine is 
* in a town to the east. He is worshipped on the bJuH dtij day in Katik. 

The Bharbhunjas of Phul and Ainloh have a peculiar form of be- 
trothal contract. Tho bride's father goes to the bridegroom's and 
gives him 4 Mansdri pice, and the latter gives him twice ns much iu 
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Sharech^Bhatgam Dh&aar. 


return. This is called paua batdnd' or exchange of presents, and the 
contract is then said to be irrevocable. If any one violates it without 
reasonable cause he is ezcomniunicated by the ehaitdhria, bat may be 
re>edtnitted on payment of a fine which is spent for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbhunjas, except those of B£wal, wear the 
janeo. If a traveller or a wedding party of Bhafbhdnjas halts in any 
village the Bhafbhunjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated.* 

The Bhafbhfinja in Delhi claim to be Jaiswdl Rajputs, and have three 
gets, Jaiswdl (the highest), Ehefwd and Td>jfipnria, which all intermarry 
and smoke and cat together. Each village has a chaudhri and of 
two ehaudhria one is called chauhfdt. The chaudhri can only act with 
the advice of the panehdyat. Each chauJerdt has what is the 

Jhalfpaprt' and each chaudhri the ‘full pagfi,* The chaudhri has 
jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Fines ranging from 
Be. 1 to Bs. loo are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast 
while larger fines are expended on such public objects as guest-houses! 
Each chaudhri and chauhfdt gets double hhdji at weddings. 

Bhabech, (Barech more correctly), one of the branches of the PathIns. 
From it was descended the family of the Naw&bs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bah&dnrwati after the name of Bah^ur Khdn, one of its members. 
The State of Bahddargarh (l)ddri) also belonged to this family. 

Bhabb^a, a term said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Hills. The 
Bharefas intermarry with the Lohdrs. 

Bhabgava DotlsAB, Dutl^sAB, a sub-divisiou of the Glauf Brahmans, now 
mainly employed in trade eras clerks. They give themselves the 
following pedigree 

BRAHMA. 


Bhri^ X Faloma R&j& Sarjaili, a Kshatriya. 


CldmaD rishi x Sukanya. 

r ’ 

Pr^ta rishi x Gharlachi. Aurab Rijd Gadh, a Kshatriya. 


Ruru X Farmadabra. 
I 

Sonak. 


I I 

Hachik x ?atwati R4ja Forsainjat. 
Jamdagnya x Rfaiika. 


ParasurAma. 

All the descendants of Bhrign md Ohiman were called Chimanbansi 
BhargavaSj and as Chiman the fishi used to perform his devotions at 
the hill of Arahak, near Rewdri in Qurgaon, which is now called Dhosi 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dhusars. Chiman riahi has an ancient temple on this hill and a new 
one was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tank^ the 
Ghandrakup. The Dhusars have the following seven groups or gotraa 

• Popular legend distorts this descent in a curious way. It says that once Ohaman. a 
Brahman ox Nainaul, look as his mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him 7 soiSj and 
as many daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them appear on an amdwaB with 
a^cow and made each touch its differenUparts : so one touched its tail {p<chal) and founded 
the PuohaJar yoXra ; another its horns (8in^) md founded potm, and soon. Each 

potra has five parwarast except the K4shib which has three or occasionally seven. Thekfiahiba 
art thna known aa tnparwaraa or Baptparwaraa and the other ^otraa aa panchparwaraa. 
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i 

Name of the 
Rishi after 
whom the 
goira was 
named. 

Real gotra. 

Current gotta. 

Farxoars. 

Other parwatM, 

1 

Batus 

1 

k 

Bdchehalas.. 

Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

... 

9 

Batsi 

Batsus ... 

Bdchehalas 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apanwan 
Aurab Bansi. 

Bachhal, Argan, Ba- 
tasth. 

9 

Bidas ••• 

Bidsus ... 

Bandlas ... i 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Baind. 

... 

|] 

Kaunsi ... 

Kilsus, Gir- 
itismad. 

Gaglash ... 

BL u'go, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 
Qanpat. 

1 

KangainPa- 

garhismad, 

uargal. 

(^angayans, 
Gar magus 
Kuts. 

Kuchlas ... 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

GargU, Dhist, Mand, 
Chiwan, Vaisham, 
Mapusdt. 

1 

Ooshtain en- 
titled Gala. 

Goshtains 

entitled 

Galas. 

Golus on- 
titled Galus, 
Oolash. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja- 
mad, (lanpat. 

1 

Kashab ... 

Kashipoh... 

Kashib ... 

Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad- 
tasya. 

Kaghab. Rats, Bhar* 
go. Chiwan Apan- 
wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 


The Dhdsars affect the Yajdr Veda, the Madj^andani nahha and the Kaiyani sutraj and 
invariably wear the sacred thread. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 
them and in the choice of a bride the goira and worshippers of the same kuUevi (family 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

The Bhargava Dhdsars claim to have given a long list of parohiis and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated at the sarp yag or serpent sacrifice originated by 
Rljd JamaijayatoHemu Shah, the Baqqil of Rewiri, who revolted against Akbar, as the 
following table shows 

BHARGAVA PAROHITS AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS. 


Name of parohit and 
minister. 

King. 

Yudbisterian 

era. 

Samvat Bik- 
ram. 

Christian 

era. 

Sanapat Bhargava 

Sayanak. 

1429 



Mahipat Bhargava 

to 

to 



Siravidat Bhargava and 

Suraj Sain 

1800 



their descendants. 





Jag Narain Bhargava and 

Birshah to 

1800 to 



his descendants 

Padhmal 

2251 



Samdat Bhargava and 

Murar Singh to 

2319 to 



his descendants 

Jit Mai 

2603 



Jai Narain Bhargava and 

Pal Singh to 

2632 to 



his descendants 

Bhagwant Kohi 

... 3097 



Sundarp&l Bhargava ... 
Indarpil Bhargava and 

RAja Bir Bikramajit ... 
Samandarp&lJogi to ... 

... 8110 

135 to 


his descendants 

Bikrampil 


355 

298 1. D. 

Jaideva Bhargava and 

TilokChandto 


867 to 

310 to 

his descendants 

Kuar Sain 


674 

617 

Indroman Bhargava and 

Hari Sain to 

• ••• e 

579 to 

522 to 

Igs descendants 

Jaipil 


983 

926 

Sheo Narain Bhargava and 

KaurpAl to 


1000 to 

043 to 

his descendants 

Pirthwi Rtij 





(Rai Pithora) ?.. 


1199 

1141 
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Mharh4r^Bhdfia. 

BeabhI) a tribe wbioh olaimd descent from Ganf Br^hmanSi and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
pheraa instead of four. Work as sculptors, etc. (Found in Ourgion). 
fern. Bhaboia, b. m. one who attends travellers at a bharo. 

Bhabth, an agricultural clan found in Sb&hpur. 

Bbabth, a B&jput sept found in GujrAt, descended from their eponym. 

Bhabwal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

BbabwAma, (1) a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery; (2) a clan of the SiAls, descended from Bhairo. 

BHAgvAB, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhAt, see under Bhaft. 

Bbatx, an Ardii;^ and Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bh^ti, see B&hti. 

BhatI, a JAt, Aril^, Gujar and BAjput clan (agrionltural) found in Amritsar, 
also a jd( and RAjput clan found in MultAn. 

BhIti, a tribe of Hindu RAjputs, ohie6y interesting as being the ancestors* 
of the BhattI Riijpnts and the Sioati Barar JAfs, as the following table 
shows;— 

BHATI, BROTHER OF SUNRIJA. 

Jaiial. DiuAl. 


HindnBhitfs. 


Bslera. 


Acisl 

r- 

Baisi. 


Junhir or Jiunrs, 

— J 


Sidhu Bsrir Baisi. 

JAts. I 

Bhattt RAjputs. 

[Fagan— Hissar Gazetteer, pp. 124, 127—129.] 


Wat^ BAJputo. 


BhAtia.— A caste originally from the country round Delhi but more recently 
from BhatDOT and the R&jput&na desert, and claiming tobeRAjpnts 
of Yadubansi race, one branch of which became rulers of Jaisalmir 
while the other took to commetoial pursuits. The name would seem 
to show that they were BhAtis (Bhatfi in the Punjdb) ; but be that 
as it may, their RAjput origin seems to be unquestioned. They are 
nnmerons in Sind and Guzerat whore they appear to form the leading' 
mercantile element, and to hold the place which the ArofAs occupy 
higher up the Indns. They have spread into the PunjAb along the 
lower valh ys of the Indus and Sutlej, and up the whole length of the 
ChenAb as high as its debouchure into the plains, being in<ieed most 
numerous in SiAlkof and Gujrdt In those Provinces however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. 
They stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Aro^a, 
and are for the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the 
BhAtias of Dera Isma’il KhAn are described as belonging to a ‘ widely 
spread and enterprising mercantile commnnity.* They are oftm 
supposed to be Kbatris, are very strict Hindus— far more so than the 
other trading classes of the Western PunjAb— eschewing meat and 
liquor. They do not practise widow-marriage. 
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The Bhitfia caete has 84* sections, called mtikhs, divided into two 
groups thne — 

Qsodf I.— BAbi— 


Sectiona, 8tatua 

1. Babla *1 \ 

2. Dhagga > Dhdighar. I 

3. Anda ) ’ ( Charghar. 

4. Baliha ^ 

5. J4wa 

6. Soni 


Seetiona. 

7. Gandhi. 

8. Ghachra. 
0. Chabak, 

10. Kandal. 

11. Gbangbal. 

12. Kore. 


Both Bal^ha and Jd.wa claim to bo charghar. Al] tho above sections 
are of Bdrdghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
^hdighar may not give daughters to any but 4hd!ghar, though they may 
take from charghar and so on. A breach of this rule involves degrad- 
ation and hence the same section may bo both 4hdighar and charghar. 

Group II. — Bunjabi, which comprises the remaining sectionst such 
as Baila^ Chotdkj Dholia and Naida. 

There are no territorial groupSi but tho orthodox idea among tho 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western fih4ti4s 
of Shdhpur, Jhelum and Dora Isina’il Kh4n as thoy are of superior 
status to those in Gujrdt, while the Eastern Bh4ti4s of Sidlkot and 
Gajr4nw4la are considered inferior and wives are taken from them. 


should, however, be noted that in Bahdwfdpcr these groups 

appear to be unknown, but of the 
Babla. sections given in the margin the 

Bawakha SijwAla is the highest and the Rilla 

Ohallhar. the lowest. The Bhdtids have a 

Billa. proverb ‘ dhan di wadi ai * or 

'*^"**''* • wealth is greatness.' In Bahdwal* 

rectangular hawelia, each comprising 30 or 40 


It 


Bijwila. 

Gandhi. 

Chachr. 

Wadoja. 

Dhagga. 

pur, they live in large 
houses. 

1. Bal Gijaria, from 

2. Rao Haria, from Ral Hari Singh, a 
hhaga^. 

3. Rao Sapat, from S4pt&, a village of 
M4r w&r, the home of B(m4, a Bh4tf. Tho 
Bhitfs of S4pt4 were great devotees of 
Devi and as such held in great respect. 

4. Rao Paral-saaria. ' the sept of the five 
heroes,* Jasaji, R4walji, Nawal Singh, 
Jodbraj and Bfr Singh who fell bravely 
lighting in Jaisalmir. Bahadar Singh 
belonged to this nakh. -All the above 
nakha ailect Devi. 

5. Rai Rimayi. Agai-r4j, brother of 
Rim Chandar was a great hhagat who 
was ever repeating Rim’s name. 

^ Rai Padamsi, from Padamsi Bbitf who 

^fell bravely lighting in battlp. He had 
a son tJdhe Rai. 


7. Rai Paleja, from Paleja a village, the 
b6me of Parma Bhiti, in Mirwir. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Singh, son 
of Megh Rij Bhiti who was skilled in 
waidak (physic): all the Bhitis who 
joined him became Rai by sept. 

9. Rai Surya, from Sura Bhiti who fell 
in battle. 

10. Rai Dilya, from Dita a village, the 
homo of Arjan Bhiti, a hhapat of Devi. 

11. Rai Ookal Gindi, from Ookal Gindi 
of Mul tin under whom served Nawal, son 
of Riwal Bhiti. Riwal fell in battle. 

12. Rai uidi, from Gidi Bhiti, a hhagat 
of Hanumin. 

13. Rai Nae Gindi, from Megh RiJ, son 
of Jodh Rij. Mogh Rij opened a shop 
at Bahiwalpur, and was known as Niya 
Gindi. 


■ » ■■■ — ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 1 ^. 

* An 85th is also below. * , 

t There is aim a lower group called Gand, the ofbpring of Bhitiis married to Arofa 
women or of widow lemiuidages. The Pushkama Brahmanls their parohitg 



the ihdfia aeeUotu. 


14. Rai India, from Modi a village, tbe 
homo of Kumbha Bh4ti, who f^ia 
battle* He had a son Oga, who was a 
Bervant of Bahidar Ali, Naw4b. 

15. Rai Chhachia, from r/i^s (six). Six 
families joined Desa fih4ti. 

16. Rai Bdblia, from Babll4, son of Jodh4 
Bh4t{, of Nigd village. 

17. Rai Panch41, from Panch41pari, the 
home of Rai Bhfin. 

18. Rai Qul^la, from Qulmla Bh4t( who 
was killed in battle. He had a son M4n 
Sin^. 

19. Rai Subra» from Subra, the name of a 
haithak* of Bhatis. 

20* RaiN4gra, fromN4gr4, a village in 
M4rw4r. 

21. Rai ^r4ki, from Nawal Sar4ki, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 
Singhf in a dispute about some custom 
which the Q4zi decided in his favour. 

22. Rai Soni, from Son a village, whose 
spokesman was Ratan Rai Bh4ti, 

23. Rai Sopla, from Bhopat Singh Bh4ti. 

24* Rai Ji4, from Ji4 Bh4t( who display- 
ed great courage in the army. 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogla Bh4t( who fell 
fighting. 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a village 
of the Thati country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika Bh4ti, who fell 
fighting. He had a son Gassa. 

28. Rai Jidhan, from Jidhan Bhitf, who 
was a great cultivator. 

29. Rai Kothia, from Kothiar, a village. 

80* Rai Kotba, from Kolhapur, a village. 

81. Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 
was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son Megh4. 

82. Rai Devla, from a famous^Deval Bh4ti, 
who lived in the village of G4nth. 

38* Rai Ji4, from Ji4 Ohidak, a cultivator, 
who lived in the M4rw4r Thatf. 

84. RaiBaura, from Baura, a village in 
the Thatf. 

35. Rai Dhage, from Dhaga Bh4t{, who 
fell bravely in battle. 

36. Bai Kandhya, from Shuja Bh4ti, who 
thou^ bis forehead was split in the Jai- 
salmi r war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while. 

87. Ru R4thia, from R4thia 6h4ti, of 
Ratn4r, a village in the That! of M4rw4r. 
He was famous for his hospitality. 

38. Rai Kajri4, from Kajaiy4, a village 
towards Multin where M4n Singh mukhia 
lived. He had seven sons, all called 
mukhiaB. 

39. Rai 8ijw4l4, who were proficient in 
archei^. 

40. Rai Jab41i, from Jab414, a village in 
Sindh. 

41. Rai Malan, from Malan, a family of 
Go^a village, whose members know an- 
tidotes to poisons. 


42. Rai Dhaba, from Dhaba muhhia of 
Rori village, who raised camels there. 

43. Rai Dhiran, from Dhiran Bh4tf, who 
fell In battle. He had a son Udhe Rai. 

44. Rai Bha^, from Bhagt4nand Bh4t{, 
who showed great valour in the Jaisalmfr 
war. 

45. Rai Rir4, from Bir4 Bh4ti, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a bhagat 
of Devi. 

46. Rai Thuli, from ThulA, a village of the 
Thati. 

47. Rai Sodhay4, from SodhI, a caste, 
Sin^ Mai Bh4t{ having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi R4jput. 

48. Rai Bur4, from Bdra Bh4tf of Bakhar 
village. 

49. Rai Mdchhs, from Arjan Bhiti, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha, as he had 
long moustaches. He was a bhagat of 
Jasra Devi, and wore the 6 kes, 

50. RaiTamboli, from Nanda and Niga, 
tambolia (betelnut-sollers). They were 
hhagatB of Shiva. 

61. Rai lli4kar. 

62. Rai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant Bh4ti, 
who was a man of great good furtuno. 
He had 4 sons. All the members of this 
family specially worshipped R4m Chandr 
and in one year 107 sons used to be born 
to it. 

53* Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bh4ti. 

54. Rai Indhar, from Indhar, a branch of 
the Bhatis. 

55. RaiDhadh4l, fromDhadh41a village, 
the home of Rama Bh4ti 

66. Rai Beg Chandr, from Beg4 and Chan- 
d4, Hh4ti8, who were customs collectors, 

67. Rai Bipal, from Bipal, the residence of 
Kunbha and K4n4, Bhitfs. 

68. Rai Foth4, from the brothers Foth4, 
Parm4 and N4g4, Bh4tf8. 

68. Rai Premia, from Prema and Parma, 
Bh4ti R4jpuU of Kisa village. 

60. Rai Pdrdha^, from Puradh, a yog, 
performed by K4n4 and Kumbha, Bhitis, 
who were followers of Guru N4nak. 

61. Rai Madhri, from Madhr4 Bh4ti, a 
servant of a Khin at Mult4n, who gave 
much in alms. 

62. Rai Pharis G4nd{, from Phards, the 
name of Jit4 Mai, Bhati, who had transac- 
tions with Maujud Kh4nin Multin. He 
had perfumes, oil and attar. 

63. Rai Puri 04ndf, from Pare, a Bh4tf, 
performer of Raipul. 

64 Rai Jujar Gindf from Jujar village* 
the residence of Ajft Sm^ and Rinphi, 
Bhitis, who sold perfumes. 

65. Rai Panw4r, from Panwir, a branch of 
the Bhitf. 

66. Bai Premi S4j, from Prema and Sdji, 
the sons of Gondha, Bh4tf. 

67. Rai R4ji, from B4j4, a village in 
M4rw4r. 


* A room or building where male visitors are deceived. 

tNot aroarentlv the Nawal 8in^ of No. 11, This Nawal Sin^ was in the emploj of 
one Qutb Khin, 



68. RaiPaijia, from Parja, a caste. R&san, 
son of Bh(m Singh, Bh&tl, in a fight with 
robbers killed 1<K) of them, while on 
his side only two of his 5 sdiis and 6 
Bhitis fell. 

69. Uai Kupw&r, from Kapura, a Bh4t{, 
who attained a great age. 

70. Rai Dhddar, from Dhddar, a village 
in the Punjib. 

71. Uai Kartarva, from KartaryA, the 
family name of one K&ni BhAti. 

78. Rai Qogla. 

73. Rai Kukar, from Kukar, a village in 
the Punjib. 

74. Rai Multini, fi'om MuUin where Jodn 
Rai, a Bhtti clothier and his family lived. 

75. Rai Cham 6 j&, from Chamfi j A, a village. 

76. Rai Dhiya, from DhiyA, a village. 

77. Rai Karan Got&, from Kama, BhAtf, 
who was called Kama after his gotar. 
Two of them, Mul RAj and Megb Rai, 
served with distinction under the Nawab 
of Bahdwalpur. 


78. Rai NisAt, from sat (juice) because 
Samun and Ramun extracted juice from 
wheat and made halwi, of it. 

79. Rai Udesf, from Udhe Rai, the older 
son of Parma. BhAtf. He had a bitter 
feud with his younger brother. 

80. Rai BudhiyA, Bhoj HAj, BhAtf, did 
BAdh Pal's work, had camels and hired 
thorn. 

81. Rai BalAi, from BalAya*kar, a village 
in the Punjab which was the home of 
Bhan, son of Bhoj RAj. 

82. Uai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 
home of PremAn and ParmAn. 

83. Rai KfnA, from KfnA (enmity). The 
family of MAsA destroyed their enemy. 

84. Uai KAziA, from KAzi. Tr Mai, BhAtf, 
who worked as a clerk under a kM of 
Bahdwa^ur. 

85. Hai Mota, from Moti, daughter of NArfi 
Mai SohAnA, a resident of MultAn. 


Bbatiani, a donkey owner in Dera Ghdzi Kh4n^ who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as midwives. Said to bo connected with the 
Kahdra and Kumh&rs. 


‘Bhati-daR| one on whom land is bestowed as hhati, i.e,, a rent-free grant of 
land given to a Brahman ov jdgir by a ruler. 

Bbati WaD| a tribe of Jd.(s found in Sidlkot which claims Solar Bdjput 
descent and originated in Ajudhia whence its oponym migrated to 
Amritsar^ where it is also found as a Jd.t (agricultural) clan. 

BhaT 8A« — Like the Manidr, Banjdra and others the Bhdt(^ is a pedlar. 
He claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that one Mddho 
Mai, a Brahman riihi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
Kdm Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descended the 
M^dhw&s or Bhdt|;'&s,* The latter word appears to be a diminutive 
of tho Sanskrit bhaifat a hard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for the Bhdtrds’ location in the Punj&b and their 
conversion to Sikhism. .M4dho was boro and died in Ceylon, t but 
in the rei^u of B&bar, Guru N&nak visited that island, and there 
made a disciple of Clianga Bhafri, a descendant of Mfi>dho. The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day wore required for 
Changa^s numerous followers, many of whom wore converted to 
Sikhism and followed Gurfi N&nak back to India. 

Tho Mdidhw&s, however, did not at first settle in the PutkjAb. 
Originally they were to be found chiefly in the Dadra Dos, along 
the banks of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, where many of them are banjdras or pedlars by trade, 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called Vedio 
medicines. Thence they migrated into Hoshi&rpur and SUlkot, but 


* This tradition is said to be preserved in the MahAbhArata and Sin^^isan Batfsi. In a 
of Maharaja -Ranjit Singh of 7th Asauj, 1866 Sambat, and now in the possession 
of a BhAtra of DhAriwAl, the MAdhwAs were exempted from the grazing tax. 

t A Sikh temple, known as Dora BabA, was built in Ceylon to the Gurfi's memory at tho 
MAdhwAs* original home. 

1 Gullible patients are made to sign bonds for Be. SO or so, as the Bhit^A's feo* 
it they recover. 



tibey are now to be found in the great towns and places of pilgrim- 
am all oror India. In Hoshi&rpnr the Bh&tr^ virtually all Sikhs 
(tnough children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here 'they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazii^ into a cup of oil. 
Thence they mainly frecjuent the K£ngi;a District. In Si&lkot a moiety 
are true Sikhs, observing all the Sikh onstoras, and often posing as 
gur^a, Ak&lfs or Nihnngs when on their wanderings.* * * § They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other moiety are jcUadhdria, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
Ud&sis, pretending to be emissaries of certain temples and col- 
lecting subscriptions for them. After the Diwili the Bhdt?^ set 
out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 
season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
the. Sikhs are occasionally accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, for whose marriages they collect sabscriptions. Varions 
forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 
sums which they promptly squander on drink and gambling. 
Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children’s noses 
and ears for ring8,t like the Bam&iya of the eastern districts. 


The Bhdtr&s’ claim to Brahminical origin is borne ont by the fact 
that they wear the janeo and tilah, and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings. While standing in water, from ‘each and every caste. 
They also practise palmistry {rekha). Other castes call them harar- 
popo or Thags, and the higher Byahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the (>akants. 

The Bhdtyfts have 22 gota, of which 13 are found in Si&lkoti vie. 


Bhains. Osml. Kssba. Lohi. 

BhatU. Qojra. Lande. R&thor. 

Bhotiwil. Kag. Lar. Rod. 

Digwft. i 

Bhatt, fern. Bhatten, Bhattnf, Bhi^nf, Bhat^ni: dim. Bhateti: fern. 
Bhafet^, the son or daughter of a Bha^t ; also, conremptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panj&bi form is Shaft, but it is very commonly 
pronounced Bb&t^ especially m the Hills. 

The organisation of the Hindu Bh&fe almost balDes description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 


In Hissir are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few Bdj. The 
former are clients of the Mah&jansl, performing certain f auctions for 
them at weddings, &c.^ ; they wear the^aneo, avoid widow marriaige, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gaup Brahman ||, while the B&j are land- 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at J&f weddings. 

The Brahm, Brahma or Brahmf Bh&te are very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand higher than the other sub-castes or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Rohtak the other groups are 


* Recently, however, some of them have tahen to disguising themsdves as Baitigt 
sddAOs. Others, of Uaska, make an Indelible mark on thdr necks and call themselves 
Hosainl Brahmans, collecting alms from liuhammadaiu. * 

t^ep.868 of Punjab Manufactures for the implements Used, 

i And also of the Brahmans in R(Ati^<i. 

§ They sing lcahit$ in public when the bridegroom first sets out for his fAther-In-law’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occasion and also at the Adb* of an (fid nun. 

II Or Aggirwfl VanijanB in Bohtak. 


The Bhdf groups. 
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three in nomber, vk., Jeggh or Twpaw&r,* * * § Cb&rant, and a fourth 
Glass, to irhioh belonged Ud4 Bhit-t The JaggAs comprise the Bbaria, 
Boria, SbakkarwAlA, Solanki and other gota. 

* In Oarg&on on the other hand the BhAf or Rai, as he is called, is de« 
as a MirAsi, and is divided into foor clasBes§ : — 

- f 1. Brahm Bai, BhAts of the Brahmans. 

^ \ 2. Bero ^Baro) Rai, of the BAjputs. 
f 3. BA] Rai, who eat fiesh and drink liquor. 

(4. JagA, or genealogists : of whom 1 is superior to II.|| i 

The Brahm group then extends right across the south of the Punjab 
into MultAn, Dera GhAzf KhAn, Dera Isma'il, MiAnwAli and evenBannd ; 
the group below them being called KAtimAr.f 

On the other hand in MultAn the Brahm BhApi are said to be divided 
into four classes - 


Ghandl DAs. I Mahal. 

JangA BhambA. | Sutrak. 

This group is also called Vateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 
superior, while the BunjAhfs, who are not recognised as Brahm BhAfs, 
comprise the following gota :-~ 


Agan-hotrf.** 

Chandan. 

Dharor. 

Ghanghar.** 

QnrADat. 


Lakhnauri. 

Manjhor. 

Palsihar. 

Pali Palsihar. 


Dehi Palsihar. 
Shenor. 


Sugerlu. 


The real grouping in MultAn however appears to be into four func* 
tional groups, viz . : — 

1. Brahm, eulogists and genealogists. 

2. Vartishar, who live upon does payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. . At weddings they summon the brotherhood, and so 
on. At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


*Jaggi, 80 collod bewuso "they rise oarly and seated on their patron's roof recite his 
genealogy. Tappavir is not raplained. 

t Ch&ran, a wanderer, pilgrim : silver, dancer : Platts, sab voce. 

t Bat another account says the Bhste include the following dosses Brahm (the only one 
found in Rohtak), Jaggb, R&j and Charan, (already mentioned), together with the lloni 
and Oarara. 

§ Apparently sub-castes : if not, I and II each form a sub-caste. But it is also said that 
the m{rA»U of the Bijputs ore called Kina or Ucham Bhits, the Binis being story-tellers 
and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet another account divides the Kbits into four 
dasses : — (1 > Rai Bhit, or ‘ meistetsiugers,’ (2^ Ranis “ heralds " who used to act as enveys, 
as well as encourage the lighting men by their singing of legends, (8) Kathaks or musicians, 
and (4) Jagis or genealogists and story- tellers. 

The following teabit from Gurgion describes the superiority of the Rai Bhits : — 

Hamtn That, Bamin Bhatt, HawCn Bhaunra, Hamia Bhigf, 

Hatnfn Mr Betdl, Hamin jangal ke jogi, 

Kapfd %‘haren mdng tarar bdndh mandararen, 

Betdl kahen Bikram suno dev ddn Idrat karen. 

II The Bhit goh are:— Bimblin, Bhardwij, Chand Bardai, Chahdiin, Kalii, gair 

Ti]^ and Bodhfin. 

Y But according to an account from Multin the groups are four, vis. : — Brahm, Vartesh- 
war, Chandisar and Kutichar, each with functions of its own. 

** These two pots are by some dassed as Brahm, in other wor^s some of their memters 
are iA Brahm status, others only of Bunjihf rank. 
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artioles for tbe corpse. At fanerals their females t^e part in the 
eidpd (mourning), being paid annas 2 per day. At a ^rl’s wedding they 
get Re. 1-8, but at a toy’s only Bo. 1, the sum which they also ^t 
at a funeral. Their perquisite oo other occasions is called vel badhai. 

3. Tbe Chandisar live in the villa^s and live by begging. The 
K&tlm&rs who used to be numerous in Multdn, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 


4. The Kntiohar are vagrant beggars. 

Accounts from tli&nw4U, in which District tbe Bh4ts are very &w 
in number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows 

, ( i. Brahmi. I tt ( ii. K4tim4r or Sheni Ehel. 

Hii. KhosU. I “iiii. Baddfi. 

1 performs ceremonies : II does not, though at weddings the Kdtimdr 
wiwg songs of congratulation. The Baddu is virtually an oat>CHste.* 

A second account points to the fact that the Bhdts derive their origin 
from the PuahWn4 Brahmans as well as from the Sdrsut, and says the 
Pushkarnd Bb4t are equal in ststus to the S4rsnt,t though the status 
of the seoiions varies, and a family whose widows marry outside tbe 
brotherhood is looked down upon. 

Lastly a third account gpves the old functional groups : the 3dt who 
sing songs and recite chronicles * in the afternoon ; the M&gadh, who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds : the Windijdn, who 
teach princes ; and the Bhit or Jagak§ who sang songs in the early 
morning hours to awaken the king. Yet this same account divides the 
Bhdts into Brahms and K&tfmdrs. 

In Mnltdn, tahsll Shnjdbdd, only the Brahm and Kdtfmdr groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gota : Chandi Dds, Mahol, Sutrak, 
Changar, Paisa, Ghandaria, and Channan, all of which are said to be 
Sdrsut pots and intermarry. The K&timdrs, also said to be Sdrsnts, 
form a distinct sub-cast^. They have, as a rule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but in Shuj4b4d itself they receive fixed does (from one 
to four annas a head at weddings). They still compose kahita which 
the Brahm Bhdts do not. 

In the accounts from Karndl, Patidld and Kspfirthal4|l allusion is 


* The Badd& takes alms from Muhammadans, which other Bh&ts will not do. Mo other 
will oat wiUi him, yet he wears the janto. His corpse is not burnt like a flindd’s, but is cast 
into a stream. It is to be regretted that no further particulars of this interesting group are 
given. 

t It is said that the gots are 

fOhandiDis. f /Panian. 


SiasoT 


PusaxABNd 


) Josi. 

1 Abut. 
vOhangar. 


I Oandhor. 

J Harsr Bai. 

I Hatidra 
I JTdMmdr' P 
(.Thor, etc. 

t Just as the Jaggd have a stated time for their recitations : aee above. 

^ Not to be confused with the Jijik, who in Dera Ohizf Khdn is a sewer of shrouds : see 
infra, 

II In Kapdrthald to the SiH is sssigned tbe duty of reciting verses from the Purfo] : and 
to tbe Mdgadh that of eulogising the Surajhans, Chandrbans, etc., while to the Vandijan is 
allotted the recitation of chronicles, a{|d eulogising Deo, riihi, pitar and Sati ki nandan, 
whence they are designated Kabisbars or bards. The latter also announce ti e tr o «hsip set 
forth the dowry at weddings, and so on. 




The Bhd^ groups. 
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made to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bh&f caste 
into three main groups, m. 

1. Sfit, reciters of myths. 

2. Mtigadhs, chroniclers. 

3. Vafedfs, or Vandijan, who acted us advisers to R&j&s and as 
poets lanreate. 

The Vandfs alone are found in Pati&l^ where they are known as 
Brabmd Bh&fs or Brahmd Kois. They wear the and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal ^in Kapdrthald), Bhardwdj, etc. 

‘ In their internal grouping the Brahm Bhdta imitate the Khatri 
organisation, having two groups as follows : — 


1. Gun d^o. 

2. Katafia. 

3. Pa^gan. 


I. — Blai, OB THB 12 OOTS. 


4. Lakhan Sain. 

5. Dhuf. 

d. Bisbel or ’Wel. 


7. Bhdi'dmal. 

8. Tdhu. 

9. Kalian. 


10. Phdg. 

1 1 . Chandf dds. 

12. Dhiran. 


and of these numbers 1—6 forin a pbdighar group, which avoids only 
one got iu marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bdri group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunjdhls avoid four. This latter group includes tlte 
following ^ots : — 

Bhulddia. i Mnnohia. | Suffdn. I Tuhdnia, etc. 

Malaunia. | Saroha. I Tetia. I 


On the other hand in Shdhpnr the Bhdf are divided into Bunjdhfs 
and Khokhars, the latter suggesting the Khokharain group of the 
Khatris, thus 


I.— BoNJiafs. 


II.— Khokhars. 


Section. 
Ayfipotrf. 
Dherru. 

^ Jandidds. 
Mdhal. 

Bai P41. 

Sigarre. 
Nadhipotre. 

t Apat. 

JaiDs 


f 

f: 


Ootra. 

Bhdrdwdj. 

Koshal. 

}f 

Kushab. 

Bhdrdwdj. 

Bdlash. 

Vashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, hut 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bhd^ are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends have been 
invented. One is that when Janmeia celebrated a sacrifice he sum* 
moned the Onuf Brahmans and tricKed one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bbdt. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a gift, refused it 
end became a Taggd. Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his son, and giving alms to Jog^s, Jangi^s, Sanidefs and 
Suthrds, who received them with a good grace. Thereupon the god 
asked if any would constrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
fal^itg from his brows to the ground the first Bhd( sprang from 



dS Bhd^ legends, 

triih a katdr in bia bands, and uttered a Jcahit wbioh mna : — *' 0 
goddess E&likd, give the Bbdt a hat&r whose sight will cause a close* 
fisted man (ahum) to flee. Let the Bhdf cleave him from head to foot 
with his batdr.” Shiva replied :—“0 ]^tal Rai, Bh&t> I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not appeared thus. 
Now I grant you great influence and all will be terrifled at' your voice, 
but you will get what you may.’* This Ttahit, obtained from a Bh&t, 
would make all the Bhdts professional extortioners. A third tradition 
is that Brahmd offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
one of their sisters’ sons accepted it and thus became a Bfadf. 

Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhd^ts. The first explains how they acquired the power of reading 
men’s thoughts. Under Bhoj,* it saye, lived Kdlf Dds, a famous 
Bhdt who held that a man could say anything he wished in poetry, 
and so K&lf, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought*reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how Rd.jd Jaswantt had a wise counsellor in a 
woman Khank&li. Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Gafhw&l the Rdjd of Mdrwdr, Jagdeo, came to seo him and found 
him and Khankili iu council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face before him. This reply naturally annoyed Jaswaut who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khank&li 
then went to Jagdeo’s tent ; but as he was at his devotions his Hdni 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which KhankdH refused to 
accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a natr, and said she was the 
wife of a Bhdt and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
Bdjput blood could not refuse. He hade her ask a favour, and she de* 
manded his head, which the Rdjd at once cut off, and she carried it in a 
dish to Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had got 
from Jagdeo, who had fled from his own kingdom and sought a refuge 
with himself. In repljf Khankdli showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king’s sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the B&jd’s rash promise. 

Kbankdif then returned to Jsgdeo’s tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to burn his body till she returned, and when she found the Rdtif 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him the 
empire of all India. This he soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jagdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued all the petty chiefs in India, compelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From Khankdlf and Kdli Dds the 
Bh&t chain descend s. 

In Sirmfir the Bh&ts are by origin Brahmans, { but having adopted 
karetea they lost status and are now hy occupation gen ealo joists. 
Many, too, are cultivators and tran8.Giri mairy with Kanets. The 

* OJ. Legends II, p. 183. 
t See Legends of the Pnnjib III, pp. 242, 262, 

f ihore is a Wateshar or fiateshar group among the Brahmans also. ^ 


Muhammadan ihdf. dd 

of Ndhan retain Brahman cnstoms, but those of the interior have 
adopted those of the Eanets, With the Kaneta the Bh&ta furnish the 
Dewte or priests to the temples. TranS'Oiri there is a sub-division of 
the Bh^ts called Deti, but the rest of the Bhit^ do not intermarry with 
them and they are inferior to the other groups. 

ThS liaRAltUADAN BhaTS. 

The Muhammadan Bhd,ts are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less elaborately organised. In Hissdr they date their con« 
version to ^Llarngfr’s reign, and still continue to minister to Mahdjans 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and .Pirssddas, but Shaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter's wedding ; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who give them 8 annas. But they get foes on the birth of a son. In 
Kohtak they have only three sections, Bijbdn, Sll Sahd and Qur Deva, 
of whom the latter rocite genealogies and compose songs. 


Their patrons are Muhammadan Bdjputs and Hindu Mahdjans, and 
they receive — 


Ceremony. 

Function, 

Fee. 

GirPs betrothal 

The Bhat women sing songs and chant 
habits. 

8 Mansurf takas. 

Boy’a „ 

The Bh4t women sing songs and also the 
brotherhood. 

Re. 1 or as. 8 with takas. 

Girl's „ 

Women sing handhdwa 

8 takas for each. 

Birth of a son 

Sing congratulatory songs 

Uo. 1. 


At woddinga when the dower arrives the BhAts read out the list of articles and recite the 
following Mit ; — 

Zar IciU tone gota kindri murassa moti kanchan chhahhhari haif 
Kimkhdh atlas hdwald jhurm Idt mehndi moti sut pds dhari hat, 

Bhdkan r<Uuh hird pannd jafdo jafat gird men chhuhd/re sab ndr kahin khaf^ hat, 
Sundar sohdg hhdg bharijaisi khtlli phal jhajri hai. 


In Shdhpur the Muhammadan Bhdts are divided thus 


Section, 


Ootra. 


I. 


fChdidl. 

Panj. 

Samlt. 

^Gudrdl. 


Koshal. 


II. Kaprdl, which is said to bo purely endogamous and not to 
many with any other Bhdt nnder pain of excommunication. The 
other four sections marry inter se. 


THB BHi^f’s FONOTIONS. 

The functions of the Bhdt differ in different parts of these Provinces. 
In the south-eastern districts he is not eotrusted with any religious 
• functions at all. Thus in llohtak the Brahm Bhdts merely get 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding ; and the 
guests at a rich man’s funeral are invited through a Bhdt, vrho receives 
Be. I in cash, and a turban when the pagri is tied round the heir’s 
head. A Bhdt cdso summons the kinsmen to witness an ezoommnm- 



FuneralM. MarriagtB, 



"(1) Marriage procession 

Pilra 

(3; Dowry 


(4) Wariaui 

^(1) Procession to the funeral 


pyre. 


(2) l^idpd for 1st four days .. 
( 8 ) Dahdya 

<4) On the 13th day 

( 6 ) Dharm Bhdnt 


Sing Manglachdr kahita 

Ditto 

Proclaim publicly the presents given 
as the dowry. 

Carry baskets (chhdhda) of dried 
fruits, etc., to the bridegroom's 
father's house, and ohant congra- 
tulations to the pair. 

(») Sew the hafanX 

(u) Buy what is necessary for the 
deceased's relatives. 

(lit) Sing in the procession. 

A. B hatni leads the mourning of the 
women of the brotherhood. 

On the tenth day the Bh4tni as- 
sembles the women in the house of 
the deceased’s heirs. 

A Bhat assembles the male members 
of the brotherhood, and the deceas- 
ed's heir is dtoclaimed. 

On the 17th day the ahrddh is per- 
formed. 


1 or 2 annas. 

1 anna. 

4 annas. 

2i annas. 

8 annas or a rupee. 

2 annas and 2 sera of 
wheat flour. 

1 anna. 

A meal of cooked food. 


Jn the westoro districts the Bbifni fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in Sh&hpur she leads the mouminpr by the women 
of the deceased’s brotherhood for a fee of Re. Ij and in Dera Ghdzi 
KhAn she does this for a wage of 2i annas a day^ besides what the 
relatives may give her. 

In KAngfa§ the only relic of the BhAt’s former functions is the 
making of kabits, and a proverb runs iShd^ hi bhet kabit, i.e., a BhAt 
will always make a present of a kabit. Like the parohit md the barber 


* This account comes from the 84mpla tahsfl of Rohtak. Elsewhere the Bhdts merely 
sing congratulatory songs pn auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
weddings to Be. 1-4-0. 

f They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests. 

t But in Dera Gh4z( Kh4n this is done by the Jsjik, 

§ This is the account from Hamfrpur. In Nurpur tahsfl Bhats merely visit the hdhse of a 
newly married conple and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation.* In 
K4ngra tahsil they sometimes at a wading get a fee called durbhia, which varies from 
8 pies to 2 annas : th^ also get one at an investiture with the janeo, and at weddingi 

g^ves his annaB 2 end some clothe while the boy'i Bhi4 gets Be. 1»4«0, but 
norites. 






BhaUahar—iShaifi. IQl 

they are looked npoa as ldgi», bat are virtually only employed as 
messeaiferd at weddings, being p lid a trida by the roaipient for the 
message (neondar). In the Hill States, however, ton or twenty Bh&fs 
sometimes collect and recite kahits, receiving a sam of money, called 
nn/, which is divided proportionately among them, the Bhdt of the 
rdjd who gives it getting the lion’s share. In former times, it is said, 
they were compelled to work, but this is not now the case. Elsewhere 
the Bhdt is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mabdjan. 

The Rhdts &ct as parohita to tho Khatris, while their own parokUa 
and pddhaa are Sdrsut Brahmans. 

BBATTAaA»,-HAttA, fom.-hdri, Bliattiar,>drd, a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. . 

Bhat^i. Tho name Bhatti would appear to bo unquestionably connected 
with Bhdt, Bhatt, Bhdti and Bhafid, Shaft bearing the same relation 
to Bhdf as Jaft to Jdf, kamm in Pnnjdbi to kdm, etc. As a tribe the 
Bhatfia are of some antiquity, numerous and wid«>apread. They give 
their name to the Bhaftidna’i* and to the Bhaftioraf tracts, as well 
as to various places, such as Bbatinda, Bhafner, Pindi Bhatfidn and 
possibly the Bhaffidt in Ghamba. Historically tho Bhaftis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tdrikh-i^Piroz-ahdki of Shams-i*Sira j Afif, and 
the following notes are called from the translation of that work in 
Elliott’s Hiat. of India 

In the roign of Ald>nd>Dia, Tnghlik of Khurdsdn obtained the 
district of Dipdlpnr, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jangles belonging to the Mini (Mina ?) and 
Bhatti tribes. Tnghlik, anxious to ally his family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Rdna Mall Bhaffi were beantiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amalddr of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of one of them with his brother, Sipahsdldr Rajah. In his 

S iride the Rdna rejected these overtures, and so Tughlik proceeded to 
ovy the ontstandiog revenue from the talwahdis of the Bhaffis with 
great severity. The Rdna’s daughter, Bibf NAila, hearing of this, urged 
W own surrender. ‘ Consider,’ she said, * that the Mughals have carried 
off one of your daughters* She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
assumed the name of Bibi Kadbdnd, and became the mother of Firoa 
Shdh in in 1309 A. D.j; 

In 1894 Sdrang Khan was sent to Dipdlpnr to suppress the 
rebellion of Sbaikha Kbokhar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Rai Khul Chain Bhaffi und Rai Ddud Kamdl Main (7 Mfna), 
he crossed the Sutlej near Tirhdrah (Tihdra, in Ladhidna),§ ’ 

In 1889 we read of Rai Kamdl-ud*din Main (7 Mina) and Rai Khttl 
Chand Bbaffi whose fiefs lay near Sdmana, being sent with Prince 
Humdydn to raise troops at that fortress. || 

* * See the art BhattiAna in the Imperial Oazelteer, 

• t In the Ohiniot uplands north of the Ohenab. 

I E. H. 1 . in, pp. S71-2. « 

t B. H. I. IV, p. 29. 

B.H.I.IV,p.S2. 
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Tim6r foand Bhatner under the rule of Bao Ddl Chain,* a Rdji>at, 
and probably a Bhafti. Ourioualy enough he ia represented m baying 
a brother named Kamdl'ud-din, and in one history Khol Chain is said 
to have been the Bai of Bhataer.t 

Agnia in 1527 we read of Mirza Edmrin’s coming from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Ehokhars.J 

The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on these events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to Achal through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions from the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Bdjdof Bikdner early in the 19th century. Then they 
spread over Bhatti&na, which comprised the modem tahsil of Sirsa 
and the northern part of Fatebdbdd. The tribe is now found princi* 
pally along the Ghaggar valley as far as Bbatntrr. 


Various other traditions are, however, current in different localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bbatfis 
with Jaisalmir. The story current in Hissdr is that they were in very 
early times driven across the Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed the Lang&h, Joiya and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmfr, which State 
they still hold. Bhat(i, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bhatti&na 
and from him are descended the Sidh5*BaiAr Jifs, the 'Wattu being 
also descendants of his grandson, Bdjput. With this tradition may 
be compared the following detailed account of the Bhattis of Bah&waf* 
pur, in which State they have 15 principal clans 

i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhaftis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmitha 

ii. Pahor, found throughout the Lamma. 

iii. Chtis. 


iv. Jogi and 
V. Janddni. 

These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters out* 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 

vi. Shaikhra. 


vii. Cbakar-Hulle : a small sept, of recent origin called Chakar* 

ullah or servants of God. 

viii. Lallfi. ' 


ix. Bhdbhe : a small sept. 

X. Eatesar : also a small sept, which rears sheep. 

xi. Eulydr or Eawalyfir which has an interesting history 

Enlydr was a son of Bdnd B4j Wadhan, who had four other eons, 
(1) Utterd, (2) Nfin, (8) Ednjfin, (4) Hatdr. The tradition is that the 


* The Zafarnima haa Ohan, probably for Cband : or Chain may be due to some eftofuskm 
between Sain and Cband. Timdr explains that Rio means ‘ brave.' (B. H. I. IV. pp. 4se«Et 
A88-eo.) • 

tE.H.I.IV,p.84. 
iB.H.I.V,p.87. 
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WoestorB of B&j Wadhan lived in ancient times near Ghajnf, whence 
they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Bhatner. 
In the 7th century of the Hijra Raj Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Bhatner and . settled near Chhanb Kulydr (now in tho Lodbrdn 
taWl of Multan), which in those days lay on the southern bank of 
the Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Bai Bbutta, the ruler 
of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its rains are still to be seen on the right bank 
of the Ghara (in tahsil Lodhran). Bdua Raj Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Bai Bhutta desired to marry. The request was refused 
by Knlydr, tbe eldest son of Baj Wadhan ; and the result was that a 
sanguinary battle took place in which Bai Bhutta was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kulydrs became known as 
Chhanb Knlydr, which name it still retains. At this time Sher Shah 
Sayyid Jalal was living in Uch, where Band Baj Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Islam. Bdj Wadhan remained Jat Uch, 
Uttera occupied the * Vidh * (Bids)*, Ndn began to live on the Bdvi, 
(and that tribe is now dominant in Shajdbad tahsil), Kanjdn at the 
Dondri Mari (?), and Kulydr made Chhanb Knlydr his residence. 
Hatdr was deprived of his share of the inheritance.t 

zii. Daragh. 

ziii. Sangrd : with a famous sept called Wdgi. In the 8th 
centnry Hijra tho Sangrds migrated from Rdjputdna and 
settled in Kathdla, then a large town on the Gorang or 
Hariari, the ruins of which are still to bo seen near Tibba 
Tanwin-wdla. Kathdla was at that time held by the Joiyas. 

ziv. Mahtam : the Muhammadan Mahtams claim to bo Bhattis 
and say a miraai once ironically called their ancestor 
* Mahtam, ' or chief. They appear to be distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 

zv. Bhet : who claim to have been Bhaffis who accompanied 
Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are, said by others to be 
Dhedhs or SJenghwaJs, whom that saint converted. 

zvi. Markand, Bokha, Jhakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Birdr, 
Dado, Knpdhi (cotton-workers and reed-cutters), and 
Kdhin, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
and they intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants, 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they 
are regarded as of low status. 

oh the south-east border of the Punjab the subject population of 
Bikdner is largely composed of Bhattis* and tradition); almost always 

* Tbe tradition is tliat in those days tho BUs flowed separately to the north of Kshror 
towards Shnjib&d. 

t The Uittrfl Bhatti of HnlUn say they came from Bikiner. 

f The Uissir tradiUon is very different and says that tho I halt is sre of the Jitu family, 
and that like the T^nwar Rijpnta they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named hhatti and humija are said lo have come to this country 
from Itathia. The latter had no male'issue, and his descendants (called Joiya BAjputs) 
liveiuSirsa. After eome generations cne of the family of the former, nam.id Burilu, 

‘ became Biji— be had two sens, Dusulaud Jailul. 'Jhe latter became Baja of JahaJmir, 
where his descendants still reign. Ohe former remained in Bbatti<na~hp had tnly ono son, 
uamed Janri, who had aeverid wives (all of other castes) by whom be had £1 sons, whose 
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BAaffi traMUona, 

oMTies ns back to the ancient city of Bhatner, which Ues on the banka 
of the long since dry Obaggar, in the territory of that State bordering 
. on Sirsa. But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhattkina, 
the Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely implied 
to any Muhammadan Jtif or Bd-jpnt from the direction of the Sntlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with li&th or Pachlrida. 

In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhaffis, though scattered, hold strung positions. In Amritsar tradition 
avers that they have a ' long pedigree’ beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was Krishna, son of Jad, the son of Jadam. And 
the present State of KapdrthalA was held by a Il&j& who sought the 
aid of Lakhanp&l and Harpal, sons of thaBdnd, Pdrab Chand, of Bha(ner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Panp&I, a third son of the R&n& 
by a J&t wife, they overran the neighbouring country; bat the B&j4 
refused to give thorn the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, ]jakhanp41 
taking the B^ri Do&b, Harp41 that of the Bist Jalandhar and Panp41 
the modern Ferozepur District. Uai Virn, Lakhanp4il’s great-grandson, 
founded Vairuw4l in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand- 
daughter, a sister of Bai Mitha, was married to Rai Ibrahim of 
Kapdrthald, himself a Bhatfi and descendod from Harpdl. But after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahfm forbade intormarriage 
between the two branches. 

Eapdrthald tradition is, however,* quite silent as to Lakhanpdl or 
Harpfil, and, according to legends curient in that State, Rai N4nak 
Chand is said to have left Bhatner and settled in Bhnldua, in that 
State. Throe brothers Bliatti, Manj and Ghauhdn founded the Rdjpnt 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago. 

Nevertbeless reciprocal marriage is confined to the BbatU, Manj 
Ndrd and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriago with the Ghanhin, 
Awdn, Nipdl, Bajoha, Janjna, Pnnwdr, Yaryd. 

The Ehokhars and Ndrds are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
Rdiputs, who all trace back their descent to Rdid Salivahau who has 
a imrine at Sidlkot. Ho is said to bavo boon defeated by Imdm Ndsir. 

In Gnjidt the Bhatfis trace their first settlements back to Dnlla 
Bbafth ^jd of Pindi Bhaftidn who was put to death by Akbar. All 
his family was in Akbaris camp on the Jbelnm, where thsy were kept 
in durance until released at the intercession of a faqir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Chhapar on the bank of that river. Dollars son, 
Eamdl Khdn was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Qhamdn, 
still a Bhat^i village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bbattidn,t 

- ^ f- 

descendants established different tribost such as the Lakhiw&l^ 8id1i'& and Barar Jats. Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, naming it after his wife Abho-^by this wife he had three 
sons - ledjtRil, Chun and Vhum the Wut^ H&jputs are descendants of the first- the Mai 
R&jputs of the second— and the Naw4b of Rania and his family, of the third. Inasmnrh as 
the Dhattis were more numerous than the rest, the country was called Hhattiina. The 
habits, manners and customs of Bhatti Mjputs are similar to those of the Tunwar h&jputs. 
Bissar Settlement Report, p. 8, 25, 2^ 

* The Khokhars (alone) ^ye daughters to Sayyids. 

t The tribal.mirdai j^ves the following pedigree of the tribe, which claims Hah4ri]a Banjit 
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The BhaUi ot the Gujrinwdla B&r, where they are the ** natural 
enemies of the Virk/' are descended from one Dhfr, who eighteen 
generations ago left Bbatner, and settled in the NAr Mahel jungles as 
a grazier and freebooter. His grandson went further on to the banks 
of the 'R&vi, and his son again moved up into the uplands of Oujrfin- 
w&Ia. The modern desrendants of theao men are described as '' a 
muscular and noble-looking race of men, agriculturists more by 
constraint than by natural inclination^ who keep numerous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasturo lands of tho Bdr, only plough 
just sufRcieut to grow food for tlir .r own necessities, and are famous 
as cattle-lifters atid notorious thieves.^* The Bhatfi of Gujr£nwtila 
enjoyed considerable political importance in foriuer times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that District. In Siillkot the Bhatfi claim 
de«cent from Bhoni seventh in descent fmm their eponymous ancestor 
Bhdtti, who came to Onjrdnwdla from Bikaner, atiii thence to SiMkot* 
None of these Bha^ti of the Bdr will ^rive their daughters to the 
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neighbouring tribes^ though they will take wives from among them 
without .scruple.* In the Salt-range theBhatti seem to hold a very 
Bubordinare position as Bhat(i, though it may be that some of the 
innumoralile Bdjput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
Bhatti> as well as what^^ver their local name may be. The Blia^ti of 
Jhang hold tho considerable Bliattiora tract north of the Cbendb, 
They came firtit from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jhelum near 
the ShAhpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as 
a fine race of men, indastrions agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little 
cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s 
wives.” 

The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhat(fs with 
Bik&ner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bhatner cannot be disre* 
garded. But for a fuller discussion of their origins see Bajpot. 

Bhatti is also* ( I a Bnloch cbm (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a Muhammad’tn Kamboh clan (agricultural), and (3) a 
Muhammadan clan (agricultural) in that District, 

BsATri CiiANS, BHATTf Naul, BHA'pi'i Tahar, three Bdjpnt clans (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Cf. Bhdti Wfid. 

BhawIna, an agricnltural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Bhbda, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Bbbzh-oh&bI, bsbkhi, a faqir, a sadhu: from bhekh, dress, disguise, and so 
* a sect of Hindu faqiri, 

Bhidal, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BaiKHisf, fern. -A^r, a beggar. 

Bhikkbak, bhiohohak q.v. 

Bbin, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Bhibdal, a tribe of claiming Solar R&jput origin, through its eponym, 
whose descendant Badar embraced Islam. It holds five villages in 
Sifilkof. 

Beindab, a tribe of J&ts of the Lunar branch of the Lunar B&jputs, through 
its eponym, who settled in the Punjab under Bai Tanar. Found in 
Sifilkot. 

Baisii, fern. -Ay, (hhtsfd, facetiously), lit., a dweller in Paradise, fr. Pers. 
Uhisht ; a Mubamma^n water-carrier. ^ 

Bbittanni occupies a tract of hill country some 40 miles long by 1 2 to 16 wide, 
stretching along our border from the Marwat tahsil of Bannu to the 
tifimal valley. Along the northern part of this line, it owns little or 

*Ai among the Muhammadan Obibb, Manbaa and other tribes, a Jitf wbo Mponses a 
Bbatti becomes a Bhattini hy tribe according to the proverb Chhutti BAja, U hot t 
‘ Tunohed by a RAj& (a woman) becomes a Rini,' 

InJLndhiina the Shaikhs, a BhattiBlan, derive their name from Shaikh Chlohn, a desosnd- 
ant of RAii Kanshan who accepted IslAm and was granted the State of &thar bj thi 
Unhammadaa emperors. For some other Bhatti clan names sea tha Appendix. 
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no land in the plains ; to the sonih it holds a strip of very fertile 
oonntiy extending from the Takwdra along the hills as far as Dabbra. 
It has a few scattered hamlets in the Nasr&n oountry north of the 
Takwira, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east of 
the Gdmal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittannis is 
hemmed in by that of the Wazfrs. The two tribes are generally more 
or less at feud, though the Bhittannis, till recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazfr robbers in their incursions into British territory, 

The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
hollows. Their houses are mud and brushwood hovels of the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in caves hollowed out of the 
rock. One of their principal places is Jandola, on the road loading up 
the Tdnk zam to the Wazfr country. 

The tribe is divided into three sections : Dhanna, Tatta and Wraspdn. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhittannis were originally divided into 
numerous ssnall divisions, known as ndlda. Each mid, as a rule, 
forma a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
connected by birth. The waste land in each ndld is the property of 
the ndld proprietors. Before land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the diiferent nihia used readily to admit men of their own sub- 
section to a share in the ndld lands, and in this way, men, who had 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in the 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and tlio present proprietors hold purely on a 
squatting tenure. The lands of the Wraspuns lie to tho uoi th, the 
Tattas to the south, and the Dhannas in the middle. The Otiaunas 
own much less land than tho other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhittannis livo in scattered kirria or 
villages. The larger ndlda have separate kirria and headmen of their 
own, but more generally the people of several ndlda livo together in 
one kirri, under a common headman. 

Bhojiya, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhojki, a term applied to the pujdria or officiants at the great shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jawdlamukhi, that at Btiaun in tho Kangfa 
District, Naina Devi in Uoshidrpur, etc. The Bhojkfs were said by 
Barnes to bo '* not Br^Uunans, thoa»ih they are the heiedilary priests of 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread; they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and are a 
debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in tho Courts 
involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality.** Colonel Jenkins writes of them “ The Bhojkfs are 
perhaps a unique feature of the K&ngfa District. They claim to be 
S&rsut Brdhoiaus ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, 
as no ordinary Br^ihmans would eat kaehi raaoi with them. They 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Oangaputras of 
Benares, and the probability is that they are mere Jogfs who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
liave entered. The name is evidently conneeted. with the Sanskrit root 
hhoj to feed,* and is taken from the nature of their duties. They 

*1^ term is probably derived from lihoj in the eensoot * grant* and the Bbejkla are 

probsUy nstsly benefiosd BrAtunan devotees of Devi, 
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intermarry among themselrea and with a clan of Jogfs called Bodha 
Pandits. Another accoant states that the Bhojkfs of Bhaan do not 
give danghiers to those of JawtUamokhi or Naina Devi, thoogh np 
to Sainb^ 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiors. The Bhojkfa of Bhaun now only intermarry 
ftTnnng thoniRelves, ezcloding their own goi and the mother’s relatives 
np to the 7th degree. Bnt they also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. The former , are said to ba BrAhtnans, 
bet both they and the Bararas take a deceased’s shroud, etc., like the 
Achdraj. The Bhojkfs of Chintpnrni are Br&hmans and marry with 
Brihmans, and will not even smoke with those of Bhann, etc.” 

BHO^oiaii, a clan of the Sidls. 

Bhou, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bbolab, a J&t clan (agrionltural) found in Amritsar (same as Bhnllar). 

Bbonah, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Bbovbts, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bbotab, a Jdt clan (agrionltural) found in Mult&n. 

Bbotab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn (same as Bhutfar). 

Bboto, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

BBUOBA^of, a title given to AlUilis : fr. hhwhang, a black snake. 

Bbukk, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bah&walpur, in which State they call themselves Jdfs. 

Bbi^kt^l, mentioned in the Tabaq&t>i*Akbsri as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhars,* but in the Waki’&t-i-Jah&ngfri they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with the Gakhars, occupying the country 
between Hohtds and Batyd, to which they give their name of BdgidLt 

Bbi^lab.— The Bhdlar, Her, and Mdn tribes call themselves aal or 
'* original” Jdts, and are said to have sprung from the Jai or ** malted 
hair ” of Mnhddeo, whose title is Bhola (' simple ’) Mabddeo. They 
say that the Mdlwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only, counting as a half. 
But the bards of the M&n, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Mdn and Bhfilar 
and half the Her tribe of Bdjpnts were the earliest Eahatriya iinmi> 
mnts from Bajpatdna to the Punjdb. The head>qnarters of the 
Bhdlar appear to be Lahore and Ferozepur, and the cooSnes of the 
Mdnjha and Mdlwa ; but they are returned in small numbers from 
every division in the Pnnjdb except Delhi and Rawalpindi, from almost 
every District, and from every Native State of Eastern Plains 
except Dnjdna, Lohdru, and Patandi. The tribe is prol^bly not a 
wholly homogenebos one. In Jfnd its Sidh is Ealanjar, whose tamddh 
is at Mdri, and to it milk is offered on the 14th hodt of each month; 
also cloth at a wedding or the birth of a son. In Si41kot its Sidh is 
Bhora, whose hhingah is revered at weddings. In Montgoimary the 
Bhftlar are Hindu and Mobammadao J&fs and classed as agric^tafal. 

BhISiIj a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur. 
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BBVfrpi, an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe. (P. D. 145>. 

BhiSt, a tribe found in tbe Sddiq^bdd Icardari of Babdwalpnr where 
they are landowners and tenants. They are formed from two distinct 
groups, ope a Baloch, the other a sept, the former being few, and 
uie latter numerous. The Bhdt Jdfs are possibly a brunch of the 
Abrahe, with whom they intermarry, but they are also said to be a 
branch of tbe Bhaftis. 

BndTAR, M., a landowner. 

Bhutha, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Badrsi, a J&t sept. 

Bbutb, a Jdt sept. 

BhuTT*' — B butta are said by the late Mr. B. O’Brien to haye traditions 
connecting them with BindusUn, and they claim to bo descended from 
Solar Rajputs. Bat since the rise to opulence and importance of 
PirztidA Murild Bakhsh Bhat(a, of Multdo, many of them have taken to 
oalting themselves Pfrz&das. One account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutan-— a story too obviously suggested by the name. They 
also often practise other crafts, such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Uw 
(in Bah&walpur) before the Sayyids came there. They are chiefly found on 
the lower Indus, Chendband J helum, in Shdhpur, Jhang, Multan, M azaf« 
fargarb, and Oera Ohdzi Khan. In Jhang most are returned as R&j'puts. 
The Bhutttl shown scattered over tbe Bastern Plains are perhaps mem* 
bers of the small Bhutnaor Bhutraclan of M&lwa Jd^s. See also Butar 
and Bdta. . Maclagan describes them as aJd^or Rdjpnt elan found in 
Multdn tahsll and allied to the Langshs, etc., Bhutta, Langdh, Dahar, 
Shajrd and Naich, being aaid to be sons of Mabli in tbe couplet : — 

Saghi, jihandi dddt, Sodi jihdndi md, 

Mahli jdi panj futr — DaAr, Bhu^d, Langdh, Naich, Shajrd. 

A branch of this elan at Khairpur near Multdn is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the Bahdwalpur tradition the Bhutta are of the same 
stock as'the Bhd(ia.* When Dowa Rdwal, sister’s son of Rdjd Jajja 
Bhnttd, was building the fort now called Derawar Jajj'a in a fit of 
jealousy stopped its constructiun ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a Bhdfia Rdjpnt thus addressed him 

Bdi Jajja Bhuffa sen wain ki bhain puehhde, 

Kaya BhM\{a kaya Bhd{ia Kot uadran de. 

“ His sister besought Rai Jajja, the Bhu(ta : 

Whether thou art a Bhufta or a Bhd(ia, let the fort be built.” 

BaoTid, an Ardfp clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. 

Bib, a small and hpmble (agricultural) tribe, holding one or two villages in 
Abbottdbdd taWl, Hazdra district, and possibly connected wiwthe 
Awdns. 

BfBiiAf, a Pa|hdn dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* The BabdwalpuT tTaditiona make the Bbitia (Jeiaelffler family), the Bhu^ea, Bhatli* 
and ^attda dl CM and the aame famllir. 
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BiHAiiroeAH, one who has not a fixed abode, a /og^r who subsists on SihuB. 

BiLAT,a IowParbi4 caste of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Gham&r. 

BiLAiTf, fem. -Afr, a foreigner, a European or an Afgh4n. 

BilhXba, (lascribed as a donkey-keoper, the Bilh&r4 is really a bi’anoh of the 
MallAl or Muhaiia (boatmen) group, like theNihdya and Manabhari. 
In Bah4walpur they are cultivators as well as boatmen and own 
several villages on the Chen4b and Indus. They are also found as land- 
owners in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Gb4zi. 

Biubab, an Ardip clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ButAjrANi, a disreputable sub.sect of the Bdm-mdrgi, q.v. 

Bishmoi,^ PahUd Bans!, (fr. Viahnu, one of the Hindu Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jbdmbaji lived towards the end of the 15(h century. 
Tradition says that at Piiipdsar, a village south of Bikdner, in 
the JoApur territory, lived Laut, a Bdjput Punwdr, who had attained the 
age of 60 and had no son. One day a neighbour going out to sow his 
field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back from bis purpose. This ent Laut to the quick, and he 
went ont to the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, 
when a faqir appeared to him and told him that in nine mouths he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraoulons power by drawing 
milk from a call, vanished from his sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared in Laut’s house, and was miraculously sucklod 
W' his wife llAns4.t This happened in Sambat I5U8 (A.I). 1451). 
lor seven years the boy, who was an incarnation {autdr) of Vishnu, 
played with his fellows, and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all 
this time be spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the delectation 
of his companions, and he became known as Achumba (the Wonder), 
whence bis name of Jh4mba, by which he is generally known. After 
84 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and on bis 
confessing his failure Jhdmbajf again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of Bfk4ner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, instead of being burnt, like an ordinary Hindu. 

Another acoount of Jhdmbajf says that — 

" When a lad of five he used to take bis father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; the cows 
and bullocks would come one by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named Udajt ' happened to witness this scene, and, 
struck with astonishment, attempted to follow the boy when be left the 
well. He was on horseback ana the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he would he could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy. 
At last, in amazement, he dismounted and threw himself at his feet. 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, .though he then saw him for 
the first .time. The tewildered Udaji exclaimed Jhdmbaji (lianni- 

* Ftonounoed Tiahnoi in Bnhiwslpnf and Bikiner. 

f AMordisg to ths Bianir Settlmnent Beport his psrents were Lshut and KsmWi 
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Bcient), and benoefortli the boy was known by this name. On attaining 
manhood^ JbAmbaji left his homo, and, becominj^ a faqir or religions 
mendicant,^ is said to have remained seated upon a sandhill called 
Samrathal in Bikfincr, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famine 
desolated the country, and Jhdinbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from it.” 

A further account says that his body remained suspended for six 
months m the pinjra without decor^poaing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishnfi the 
deity to whom the Bishnois give most prominonco in their creed 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 29 (bia-nau) 
articles of faith inculcated .by tlieir founder. In fact it was very 
difScnlt in our returns to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaishnav 
who was often entered as a Baishnav or Biahno. The Hishnois some- 
times call themselves Prahiddbansfs or PraliMdpanthfs,* on the ground 
that it was to please Prahldd-bhagat that Vishnu becanio incarnate in 
the person of JhAmbajf. The legend is that 33 croros of beings were 
bom along with PrahlAd and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirndkash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatar, saved the 
life of Prahidd and asked Hrahldd to name his dourest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effect the salvation {vinkl) of the remain- 
ing 28 crores. To do this required a further incarnation, and Jhdmbaif 
was the result. * 

Tenets of the BMnots.— Regarding the doctrines of the sect Sir 
James Wil3on,t from whom I have already quoted, writes: * 

“ The sayings {sahd) of Jhfimbaji to the number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed dotvn in a book (pothi\ 
written in the Ndgri character and in a dialect similar to Bdcrf 
seemingly a Mdrwdri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 
guidance of his followers are as follows : — ” 

Tis din autak—pdnch roz ratwanti ndri 
Sera karo ahndn — sil — aantokh — auchh pydri 
Pdni — hdni—idhni—itnd lijyo chhdn, 

Dayd — dharm hirde dharo--garu batdi jdn 
Chori — nindya—jhuth — barjya bad na kariyo koe 
Antal— tamdkti — bhang— lit dur hi tydgo 
l£ad—mda se dekhke dur hi bhdgo. 

Amur rakhdo that — bait tani nd bdho 
Amdahya barat — runkh lilo nd ghdo. 

Bom jap aamddh fiujd — bdah %aikunthi pdo 
Untia dharm ki dkhri gam bahii aoe 
Fdhal doe par chdvya jiako ndm Biahnoi hoe, 

whichistbusinterpretedi— -“For 30 days after child-birth and five 
after a menstrual discharge a woman must not cook food Bathe ’n 
4he morning. Commit not adultery. Be content. Be abstemious and 
pure. Strain your drinking water. Be ca reful of your speech. Ej^ 

• flee also under Narsinghie. " 

t Siraa Bettloment Keport, page 136. 
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ftmitiA yoar fael in case any living creature be burnt with it. Show 
pity to living oreatnres. Keep doty present to yoiir mind as the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and bine clothing. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
Musalm&ns, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks. 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform worship and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher — ‘ Baptize your children, if you would be called a true , 
Biflhnoi’.” 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a servant of the British Government, is allowed to wear a blue 
uniform ; and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to be .unusually (quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse- 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Musalm&n noitthbonrs to kill them 
and try to dissuade European sportsmen from interfering with 
them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should bo allowed to shoot on thoir land, bat at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on tho ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do more damage to their crops ; but I told them this would lessen the 
merit (pun) of their goad actions in protecting the animals, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages wera They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work in the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day, — in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening — saying'* Bishno, 
fiishno ** instead of the ordinaiy Hindu *' Bdm Rim.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other Bigffs, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food is on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away." 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows 

" A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a 
sddhorDisbnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire (horn) instmots the 
novice in the dnties of the faith. He then takes some water in iiew 
earthen vessel, over which he ^rays in a set form {Bishno gdyatri), 
stirring it tho while with his astring of beads {maid), and after asking 
the consent of the assembled Bishnois, bo pours the water three times 
into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice's scalp 
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look {choti) is then cut oil and his head shaved^ for the Bishnois shave 
the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus ; but they 
allow the beard to grow, only nhaving the chir» on the father’s death. 
Infant baptism is also prnctist»d, and 30 days after birth the chdd, 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest {sddh) in much the same 
way as an adult ; only the got form of prayer is ditlerent {garbh^ 
gdyatri), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child’s 
mouth, and gives tho child’s relatives each throe handfuls of the con- 
secrated water to drink ; at tho samo time the barber clips off tho 
child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony also has tho effect of purifying 
the house which has been made impure by tho birth {sutak).'^ 

The Bishnoia intonnarry among them selves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems tho circumambulatiion of tlio sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, t but have priests [sddhs) of their own, 
chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them below tlie cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. They observe the Holi in a different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on that day tliey fast till tho next foremoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of how I’rahlild mis tortured by his infidel 
father Harndkash for believing in tho god Vishnu, until ho was deliver- 
ed by the god himself in his incarnation of the liion-man, and mourning 
over Prahldd’s sulferings, they light a saciiliciiil fire and partake of 
consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified sugar igtcf) 
commemoration of Prahhld’s delivery from tho firo into which ho was 
thrown, they break thmr fast, Bishnoia go on pilgrimage where 
dhdmbaji is buried, south of Hikdnor, where there is a tomb {mat) over 
his remains and a temple {mandir) with regular attendants (piydrt), 
A festival takes place hero every six months, in Asauj and I’hdgan, 
when tho pilgrims go to tho sandhill on which Jhdir.baji lived, find 
there light sacrificial fin s (hotii) ofjandi wood in vessels of atone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, tily yhi and sugar, jit the same 
time muttering set prayers. 'J’hoy also make presents to tho attendants 
of the temple, and distribute vioth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live thero in numbers. Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musalindn, or allowtxl an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, ho is fined by tlio assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and tho animals kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Ghharnbola in tho Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is hold once a year in Chet, 'lliero the pilgrims bathe iu 
the tank and help to deepen it, and slug and play musical instruments 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigoons.” 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred Aor/i or sacrifice; 
it is only tho rich who can perform this daily ; tho poor meet together 

*But according to the Hissar Settlement Report, tho ci 3 romony of admission to the sect is 
&s follows The priests and the people assemble together, repeatH6t;pf^ii-m»n^ar over a 
cup (M water, and give it to tho candidate to drink ; who thereafter goes round-th||:es8ombly 
and bows to all. His head is tlien shaved after the manner of the *foimder of the sect. 
According to his moans he has to pay a certain sur.% of money (Rs. 5 to 500 is tho limit), for 
the purpose of buying gram, which is then sent to tho Samrathal sandhill in order to feed 
pigeons. 

t But in Fizilka the Bishnois are said to omploy Brahmans for religious as well as 
secuilar pniposes. 
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to carry oat the rite on the Amdvas day only. The gaentu or tdiha,* 
who are their priests and are fed and feed by them like Brahinans, 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Biahnois, 
nor do they take offerings from any bpt Bishnois. The Bishnois 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as snch in the Cmuns 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, for the reason given abbve, that many Bishnois by 
sect mast have been shown as Vaishnavas^'anii vice vereA, It is said 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they are almost entirely J^ts or Kh4<^s (carpen* 
ters) or, less frequently, B4jpats or Bdnias, and the Bdnia Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being Mur^kHb&d, 
in the United Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions ; he no longer calls himself a but 
he can marry only J&t Bishnois, or he is no longer a Kh&tf, and yet 
cannot marry any one who is not a Khdti ; and further than this, the 
Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 
it.t Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot 
marry a younger brother’s widow, though her brother*in-law or father* 
in*law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar, to a payment called 
hhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching oi Jh&mbaji to 
distinguish him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some 

S lints his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservation of 
e, is only an intensification of the ordinary Vaishkava tenets. But 
in the omission of the phera at marriage, the cutting off of the ehoti or 
scalp- look, tho special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
• the Brahinanioul priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of tho period. 

Bochah, a 36,\ clan (agricultural) in Mult&n. 

BooLA.— The Bodl&s are a small section of the Wat(n B&jputs$ of the 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have for some generations enjoyed a 
character fur peculiar sanctity, § and who now claim Quresbi origin 
from Abti Bukr Sadfq; and many of them call themselves Qureshis. 
They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their daughters only to 
Bodifis. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a ydytr, the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Mult&n through Bah&walpur to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as *' lazy, silly, and conceited.” From 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, whore they occupied thp Bahak 
pargana which they still hold. They are credited with the poorer of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydrophobia; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. They 
have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 


* Accordinf; to the Hissir Settlement Report the »&dh» are priests and the thapun 
are secular clergy, g^rally elected by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary InFiailki 
it is said that Bishnois never employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bhit too is a 
Bishnoi.. 

. In Fizilka the Bishnois are said to have 860 divisions : one named Rojt, meaning vUgai, 
reverence is paid to that animal by the Rojis. Cf, Qot&yi. 

• ' . XBo Wattu would claim affinity wilff the Bodl&s, who are held in great respect in Bfkiner, 
as ^ttrmeihuiar ro nakko ro ' Kin of God's kith and kin.’ The use of PAmwshvar 

for Allih points to a Hindu oruin. • 

6 Bo(^a in Western Punjilfi hiiiians * simpleton *, and simpMly or lonaqr i> IQgAidad a$ 
aaign of sanotity in the East. 
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iiheir Waffa origin is hereby open to qnestion, thongh they may 
possibly be of Qaresbi extraction, but bow so completely affiliated to 
the Wattus by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be nndis* 
tingnishable from them. Their power of curing snake-bites is con- 
nected with a historical fact. When tho Prophet and bis companion 
Abd Bakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and 
there the devoted companion, in order to protect his master, tore bis 
turban into rags and closed the holes with the pieces. One hole he 
stopped with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake. When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred he cured it by sucking the wound, and the 
Sadiqfs sometimes seek to prove their descent from the first Caliph 
by claiming the power of curinf; snake-bite. There is also said to be 
a class of wondering gharishti faqira called Bodli. A Sani&si sub-sect 
also appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is confused with 
Bhola, * simple’, an epithet of Mah^ev. See also Qurbshi. 

BohbI. — The Bobrd, includes two distinct classes : one Brahman money- 
lenders from Miirwdr, who have settled in the districts on the Jumna, 
and acquired a most unenviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. 
There is a rustic proverb : Bore kd Ram Ram aiad Jam ka sandead : 
** A Bohrtl’s ' good morning I * is like a message from the angel of 
death.” These Bohr^s appear to accept brides from B&niAs, but do 
not give them daughters. 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a 
hohrd (from the same root as beohdr * trade **, and the word is used 
in the same general sense in tho south of lld.jpntdna and in Bombay, 
taking the placo of the * B^iiiia ’ of Hindustan, though in Guzerat it is 
specially applied to a class of Shfa traders who were converted to 
Isldm about 1300 A. D. [For the Muhammadan Bora see Wilson’s Sects 
of the -Hindus, p. 170. They are represented in Multdn.] In the Punjab 
all the Bohrds are Hindus. In those Hill States in which Bohras are 
numerous, Banids are hardly represented in the returns, and vice versa ; 
and both the Bdnia and Bohra are in the hills also known as Mahdjan. 
The Hill Bohrda are said to be exceedingly strict Hindus, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of Rdjputs, such as 
Bdthis and RdwatS. In Gurddspur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called Bohrds who claim Jd( origin, and who are notorious for 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, and 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo, 

Bojak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bochia, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also called Bokhe 
and found as cultivators and camel-breeders in Bahdwalpur. 

Boiil, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Beni, a Bdjput sept, according to the Punjabi Dicty., p. 166. 

Bonah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bofr, Bo^A, fem. BonaI, a weaver of the Chamar caste. 

* ^ 

- — ■ ■ ■ - ■ . ■ ■ ■ • m .1 

• * Beames gives vn-hur a ns the true form of Ihc word. VV.ohraisa gof or section of the 
Muhammadan Khojas. U is fairly clear that the Bohrss ar^^aneett d in some waji witft the 
Khojas. In Mewdr there are Muhammadai^ Bih)oras» as well as Bora Brahioto. The 
former are united under elected mullahs and are said to be Bassanis by sect ; ef, Jlaloolin*e 
But, of Persia I, p. 395. Their chief colony is at ^ain. See Memoir on CeiUul India 
and MdUoat by Malcolm, II, pp. 91-92. . 
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Bopahr^e — Brahman, 


BopahrAb, a clan (ngrioaUaral) fonnd in Amritsar. 

I 

BopvrAi^ a Hindu J&\ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bosan^ a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, to the south of the Yains. 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of Bahdwal Haqq and 
to have received from him some of the land granted to higi by the 
ruler of Mult&n. They came from Uaidar&bM in Sind and are also 
found in Bah&walpur as landovpners. The Bappis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock. 

Bot, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Botab^ BotTAR, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bo/iDar, an independent Baloch tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasinini territory. They hold from* the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to tho Khosa and Khetrdn country on the south, and have 
the Ltini and Musa Khel Path^ns on their western border. Those 
found in Dora GliAzi KliiSn live in scattered villages about RAjanpup 
and among tho Laghdri tribe, and havo no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozddr are hardly of Rind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bino, widow of RimVs great-grandson, Shau Ali, They are divided 
into tho Dulilni, Ladwdni Ghulimrlrii, a Bub-f7mtti^, Chakrdni, Sihdni, 
Shdhwdni, Jaldldni, Jdfirdni and Rustamdni clans. They are more 
civilized than most of tho trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baloch 
the strictest Musalmdns. Unlike all other Baloch they fight with tho 
matchlock rathor than with the sword. They are groat graziei’S, and 
their name is said to be derived from tho Persian bttz, a goat. 


Brahman, ( Pan jdblBdmhan, Tldhman; fern. Bdmliani: dim. masc., Bamhane(d ; 
fern. Bamhanetf, a Brahman’s son or daughter ; cf. Bamhanau, Brahmsn- 
hood). 

The Brahmans in India aro diridod into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the Vindliias, and the 
Dakshnat, who inliabit peninsular India to tho south of that range. 
Tho former are further divided into 5 groups, w.— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Sdraswat, (modernised Sdrsut). 
Kankubj. 

Qauf. 

Utkal. 

Maithal. 


>Also called, collectively, Gaub« 


Tho southern groups* also number 5 and are : Darawar, Mahdrashtrf, 
Sorashat, or Karndtik, Tailing and Gorjar.t Of these tho only ropre- 
Bcntative in the Punjab aro tho Pushkarnd Brahmans, who sprang 
from tho Mahdrashtri group.t Tho mass of tho Punjab Brahmans 


• Also . alU'd collcrlivoly, Darawar, from the .saint of that naino. Another account says 
the liarawiir coMipriso tho Maharnslitr Tailing;, (lurjar, Dakhsliani and Indrik : (Ainritpar;. 

^ fifst it 1)0 too hastily assumed that (rorjar, (Jurjar or Gujnr Brahmans have any 
t^^miecthm with ti e Oujar.s, folk-ctymolo^^y has suggested that tho name is deriveii from 
‘ socrco* boi auso their ancestor liad once to coneoal his faith. 

J unliko the eouthorn Brahmans t^e Pushkarnrls observe ghunghat (i. <?., their women 
veil their facfi.s), but they hare no garhhd dMn (progaariCy rite) and in other respects their 
customs are dis.slmilar. 
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are Bfirduts, but Gau^s are found in tbe eastern districts of the 
Province. But certain groups of Brahmans are neither recognised as 
S&rsut nor as Gauf, or have become totally distinct from the Brahman 
community. vSuch are the Puslikarn^H, Muliials^ described below, and 
the Bhojki, Dhakocbj, Taga and Tagu groups. 

Tha PostikarnAs. 


It will be convenient to describe first tho Pushkarnfis, a comparatively 
small and unimportant group found only in the south-west of the 
Punjab, They are divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhd, " of 
tho Indus valley,” and (ii) Marwari, of MdrwAr, or Maroch#!. 

Tho Pushkarnds claim to be imrohits of all the ^Bh^t Riijputa ^ who 
are divided into Bhrlts, Bliattis and Bhfiti^ls,* and arc described by 
Ibbetson as more strict in caste matters than the Silrsut. 

The Pushkariias aro divided into two groups : Sindhu and Marechfi, 
and are said to have 84 (jots as given belowt : — 

I. — Sindhu — 

■1. Tangsali. 9. 17, Hars, t25. Nang^. 

•2. Viiis. 10. iMaiilo. IH. Cha.iwalia. 126. Kalla. 

‘ 3. MaUur. ^'inulrij'a. 19. Mutlur. 27. Visha. 

‘•4. Kapta. 12. Dbuki. 20. Miinda. Katta. 

6. Trohat. Muttn. t2l. Parbihdr, 29. Billa. 

6, Machliar. 14. Jiwancclia. 722 . Kaudia. t3(*. AVasu. 

17. IVuttu. 1*13. Lai)isliia (Lapia). 23. Korait. pi. Kar4fl.4. 

8. MaimA. 16. J’ania. Viasni. 32. (diiira. 

II. — MarkchA — 

1. Kakroja. 14. (iof4. 27, Kopalia. 4o. RAmdev. 

2. C-hulIar. 15. Gotma. 28. Wachhar. 41, Up4dhiyo. 

3. Aeharaj. 1«. Thakar. 89. ^lastodii. 42. Achhu. 

4. Meda. 17. Badal. 30. Padoya. 43. Shc«»hdhAr. 

5. Oajja. is. Dodlia. 31. TojliA. 44. Vegai. 

6. Kadnr. 19. Kuvasthilia 82. Vejhii. 45. Vidang.^ 

7. KoorUl, 20. Kaulo. 83. Jlnind. 46. llelhoshiA. 

8. Naula 21. Jjibhar. 34. Oil pa.' 47 SomnAth. 

9. Kcwlia. 22. D)ia.m-A. 35. Nohopa. 4S. SinghA. 

JO, Toriwapi. 23. JVdliA. 30, Muniatia. 49, GudAnA. 

11. Sandhu. 21. Raimi. 37. KAi. 50. KliAkhar. 

12. GodA. 25. Waheti. 38. Karraana. 51. Khanesh. 

13. God/inu. 20. Mcratwal. 39. Ranga. 53. KhohArA. 

This list is given in a book. In MiAnwAli only those markedf are found. 

Daughters are generally given in marriage in one and the same 
family, and if possible to brothers, accordin to a very wide-spread 
custom. 

On the other hand in Balifiwalpur the Marechd are described as 
pure Pushkarnat and comprise 15 gots 

1. AchAraj. 0, Khidana. 11. PardhA, 

3. BhorA. 7. KirArii. 12. Ramde. 

3. Chhangana, 8 KnllhA. 13, Ranga. 

4. Gujja. 9. Liulhdhar. 14. WiAs. 

5. Kabta, 10. Muchchan. 15. 


^IxTicidontally this indicotes thnt the Bhaitfa and BhAtian have a common origin-— both 
come hrani tho country to the south of tho Punjab, There are said to be BhAt RAjpata in 
Jaisalrafr. 

f It is said thcit tho Pushknrns used to bo called Sri-Malis, that they rank below the 
SArsut, PArikh and Gaur sub-castes, and are ((»nly) r»»gardcd as Brahmans because of their 
skill ih astrology. But <hoy are hy origin possibly SArsuts who made Pushkar or Pokhar, 
the sacred hiko near Ajmor their head-quarters. One .section of them is said to have been 
originally BcldArs or Ods who were raised to Brahffiinical rank as a reward for excavating 
the tank and it still worships the pickaxe, but this tradition is not now current in the 
PChJiA- 
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Sfiijcb oome the Dassi or half-tmeds altd lazily tile SindM with 2 

gotsi Mattar and Wattd.^ 

Id Bahewalpuit mention is made of a enb-caste, celled Fdrikh, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. It has 6 gotaX 

Bora. I Eathotia. | Parohit. 

Joshi. I Findia. I Tiwiri. 

It is distinct from the Siwanis. 

Ths Bbahhakical Hiebabcht in TBi South-West Punjab. 

Before describing the Sdrsot Brahmans it will be best to describe 
the organisation of the Brahmanical hrirarchy in the South-West 
Punjab, where the Sdrsuts and Pushkarnis overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeneficed priests which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wateahar.—The Wateshar§ are a group of Brahmans whose 
elientele is scattered, and who receire fixed does from their patrons, 
iireapective of the services rendered to them. If they preside at a 
religious function they receive fixed foes in addition to their stand- 
ing dues. 

In Mf&nwdli the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the S6r8nt|| and Pushkarnd. Brahmans : — 

L Dhamunpotrs ... [ 


* The WaUd got is the lowest of all: Brahmaiion men WattHf ghoron men tottii— ‘**The 
Wattti among Brahmans is what a pony is among horses/' 
tBnt towards Bikiner is a group known as Parik. 

{The sub-diTisions of these sections are variously given thus 

/ Ambruana, from Amar Nith, RangAditsf, from Rangil 
Bhojipotra ia said to include N Bis,*' Wajal, from Wajalji, Tejal from Tejaljf» all four 

i, ii aud iii as in text and j with R^m Nand, Machbindraji and Bhara Mai, sons d 

V. Sidh Bojh, the saint and eponym of the section. 

TUa section also includes the Dand-dambh, the nick* name apparently of some family 
eHmt by ouring an ox, ea the name implies. 

The Samapotra also in- ) the Kalkadisani, Pray4gd4si, ) and all six sub-divisions ore 
dudes i and ii, as above with i Frith wi Mai and Sh^md&si { patronymic. 

The Samapotras are descended from Sidh Saman and perform a special worship on the 
Wkhipanchami, the 5th of the bright half of Bh&don. They also worship Hin^^j devf at 
Urtha, weddiii^ and on the 3rd of the bii^t half of Baisikh. 

r Sidh Bbardw6ji, 

The Bhardw&ja Bub-divisiona are lAror „ 


The Eatp&l are 


TheLalriare 


For the oorrbspondence between these sections and those of the Muhiil Brahmans see itifra. 

§ It has been suggested that Wateshar is derived from hirt, * dues.* It is doubtless the same 
word as Vritevwar, derived from vritti or virat snd may be translated * beneficed.* Thua the 
Wateshar form an oeeupational group and the description given of their sub-^vieione ia 
certainly not absolute. 

H Among the Sirsut Wateshar the matrimonial relations are complicated. TheSethp&l 
marry with the Bhojipotra nnd S&mepotra, if such alliances have been actually made in the 
past. If however they cannot obtain brides from these two sections they try to get them from 
the Bhardwija or l^thp&l. Again the Bhannanpoira only take brides mm sections 
Nos. 2—4, but give none to them. Under thoso circumstances it is not surprising to learn 
that the Bhojipotra and Simepotra sectiotis used till recently to practise fem^ infanticide 
habitually. Lastly sections Nos. 7 are willing to effect exchange betrothals with the 
Htffaiois, if no suitable match offers within this group of three eecuons, wldch intermarry. 
The Pudikaxni Wateshara also effect exchange betrothals as do the Shahxi and Meriihi. 


IKinjar 

(Ratan 

f SringL 

eSadha. 

rTakht. 

j 

iBakht. 

(.Jan, 



Mrohmam in tk$ SoaU^-Weri, 




2. Bhojfpotra 


2. B&mepotra 

4 . Seihpil. 

6. Bhardwija 

6. Eathpil 

7. Kandiira 
2« Lal^ 


Sindhii PuBUEarni 


( L B&nw-Nanda s iatermany with the Bharogs and lla|^ir4iii. 
•’•j .-• Machiina „ „ Wadhwini. 

t m. Bharojike > m ^ 

C i, MaghwAni j »» »• RAma-Nanda. 

-I ii. WadhwAni „ „ MachiAna. 


^intermarry. 

( 1. Nan^u. 

2. Lapiya. 

8. Pa^. 

4, Tanksali. 
... i 6. Mattar. 

6. Qandhria. 

7. Wasu. 

8. Weasa. 
L9. Sohana. 


Of the Wateshar class each section is said to minister to certain 
sections of Arord.8.* 


* For instance the Kdthpdl Brahmans miniator to — 

1. GorwArA, 2. Dhingj-A, 3. Dang, 4. MadAn, 6. OhhAbra, 6. PoplL etc. 

The Lalji minister to — 

1. Gera, 2. Lulla, etc. 

The Bhardwdj minister to— 

1. Hnja, 2. Makheja, 3. AnejA, 4. TanojA, 5. SarejA, 6. FarejA, 7. Khanddja. 
8. DbamijA, 9. SukhfjA, 10. NakrA, 11. Oha^ 18. CbhokrA, 13. BatUi. 
14. NAngpAl, 1 5. Maindiratta, 16. EIAlrA, 17. Minocha. 

The Bhojpotrd minister to— 

1. Gambhir, 2. BatrA, 3. ChAwla, 4. KhetarpAl, 5. Gand, 6. NArag, 7. BiUA. S. Bndh- 
rAjA, 9. Rewari, 10. OhachrA, 11. Buari, 12. VirmAni. 

The Parhihdr minister to — 

1. KherA, 2. KhurAnA, 8, BhugrA, 4. Machhar. 

The Nangd minister to — 

1. Ghikkar, 2. Sachdev, 3. Gulati, 4. Hans, 5. EArAbhatia, 6. 

The Sdm^potra minister to — 

1. KaUmriye, 2 Khanijan, 3. Naroolo, 4. Babar. 5. Dua, 6. Wasudev, 7. Bhangpur, 
8. Hans, 9. Ghoghar, 10. Manglani, 11. Piplani, 12. Bihani, 13. Mandiani, 
14. Jindwani, 15. Pawe, 16. Salootre, 17. Juneji, 18. Kawal, 19. Kansite Simare, 
20. Lakhbatre, 21. Bhutiani, 22. Jatwanf, 28. Nandwani, 24. Bajpotre, 
26. Danekhol with eleven others. 

The Lapshid minister to— ' 

1. ChAwlA, 2. KharbandA, 8. MongiA, 4 . Khattar, 5. KalAcha^ 6. EurrA. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to— 

1. DudejA, 2. ChotmurAdA, etc. 

The Singopotrd minister to — 

1. BajAj, etc. 

The Sethpdl minister to SaprA, etc. 

All these are sections of the ArorAa. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to the Dawra, BuggSi Janji Khel, Danjri, Bohrii Madanpotre^ 
Dhamija, Sanduja, Uthra and other gate. 

SXesut— 


I.— Bhojfpotra 
ShAmipotra* 
Dhannanpotra 
SatpAl 
Lalfi* 
Singhupotra 
n.— Bh^a, 

» BhArdwAjl. 
Kandiari^ 
Eethupotra. 
KAthpalf. 
Shamjipotra. 


[ intermarry (and take wives from n, III, IV and 
) V, just as U intermarry and take wives from 
( III, IV). 




• To tiiia aeotion bdonged lAlJf Goaaiii. 
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Btahmma in thi Boudh-West. 


Of the Sindha-Pushkarnd Wateshar the Nangu miiuBter to the 
Oarmali4, Kaura, Galati, Sachdev, Ghikkar, Mangiya and' Baon*kheIa 
and many other sections of the Arofds, and the Sajdlia section of the 
Bhdtids. Tho Lapiya minister to the Kharbanda, Chdwala, Mongid, 
Karfe, Khattar and Kalaohe gota, and the Parial to tho Khera, Bngra 
and Khurana, all sections of the Arofds. The Tanksali* minister 
to the Nangpdl, Mutrijd, Daa (Seth Hari) ; the Matter minister to the 
Khurana, all Sateja Arords; tho Gandhria to Mahesri Banias ; the 
Wasn to Bhdtids; the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Sohana to 
Bhdtids. 

The Aatri have fewer patrons than tho Wateshar, and the clientele of 
each is conflned to one place, where he resides. If a Wateshar is 
unable to officiate for a natron an Astri acts for him, receiving |ths of 
the fee, the b<>]cncc uf ^ths being handed over to the Wateshar. 

Tbe Aatri sections in Midnwdli are — 

1. Ramdoh,t 2. Shason, 3. Bhaglal, 4. Ishwar, and 5. Dahiwdl. 


The Narainf is an immigrant group, and is thus without patrons, bat 
if the Wateshar and Aatri are illiterate, a literate Naraini is caUed 
in to perform any function requiring knowledge. As a rule, however, 
tho Naraini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 
sundry. 


Patrons, 

!• Bambowal. 

2. Brahmi. 

3. Clianana ... G&rorf. 

4 . Chandan ... Anoja Aror&s. 

6. Chuni ... Dhupar Aro^^s. 

6. Gaindhar... Chatkaro Arords. 

7. Joshi ... Kakra. 

8. Kakrah ... Khurana and Taloja 

Aror^Ss 


Patrons, 

9, Lapshah ... Khathar and Dhol* 

10. Ojha. 

11. Pandit. 

12. Pharande. 

13. Ramdeh ... Dhaneja Aroris. 

14. {^oharan, 

15. Sutrak. • 

16. Tilhan. 

17. Wohrn ... Manocha ArorAs. 


Only a Bralimaii may bo an dstriy a imrohit or a thduL Ho may also 
oflSciate as an Acharaj, a BhA^, a Gosdiii or a Ved-pAtr, (and so may any 
other Hindu) , but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahmau can take Bankalpa, no other Hindu. 


TIT .— Clmni 
Ohannan 
Sdtrak 
KAkre 
Bamde 
Gaindhar 


BhaglAl. 

Gan^har. 

Rughanpotra (or Agauhotrf ?), 
NArath. 

Beihi. 

]^AhlA. 


IV.— Jhangan 
TikhA 
MohlA 
Kamrie 
JetU 


iLajpsha), 

Brahmans of Khatrfs. 


Bagge 

Sant 


) 


V.-^The Mahta Brahmans, whose sections arc the Chliibbar, Dat, Mohan, Ved, and 
Lau, do not act as parohifs, but are otignged in agricnlturo, trade or service. Obvioualy 
those are the samo as the MuliiAls of tk) North. West Punjab. 

* The Tanksalis are called JhAni and receive cei taiii dues on marriage and Dharm Sand in 
the Badd Jaskini, ^.c., in the tract under the i-ulo of tho JaskAni Biloches. 
t Minister to the Danekhel section of the Aiotas. 
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The JfyhUl Brahmane, 

A Brabtuan's own religious observances are performed by his 
daughter’s father>in-Iaw, or by some relative of the latter, though he 
may, in their absence, get them performed by any other Brahman. A 
sister’s son is also employed. This is purely a matter of convenience, 
the relations of a daughter’s husband being entitled to receive gifts, 
but not those of a son’s wife. 

The Sbculab Bbaqmans. 

The Muhial Brahmane, — l^ia group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derive its name from mulling a sum of money given by them at 
weddings to Bhfits and J&jaks, varying from Us. 5 to Us, 7 or Bs. 12. 
The Mnhhlls are also styled Munhdls, and are said to be so called from 
muhin, a sept. But it is also suggested that the name is derived from 
mukhia, * spokesman,’ or ‘principal.’ By origin the Muhidls are cer- 
tainly ^rsnts and still lake wives from that group in Gujrdt, while in 
B&walpindi the five superior sections (Sudhdn, Sikhan, BhakldJ, Bhog 
and l^li) of the Bunjdhi Sdrsuts used to give daughters to the Bhitnwm 
(Bhibhdl) ‘ Muhi&l Sdrsuts ’ and occasionally to the other MuhidI 
sections, though they refused them to tho inferior sections of the 
Bunj&his: Rawalpindi 6r. 1S83-84, p. 51. 

Their organisation is on the usual principles and may be thus 
tabulated : — 

Qrodp I.— bIbi. 


Section, 

1. dhhibbar, 

Datt 

Mohan. 

Vod or Baid 
Bill 


C i. Dablijiya. 

( ii. dm or common. 

t«l t«t ••• SSS ••• 

iss •• ••• ese 

■ . (tf sss sse 


I Setp&l (SAhanpftl). 
••• Dbannaapotr^. 

• •e Bhojipotris 
L41ri, 


Group II.— Bdnjahi. 


Lau SAmepotril. 

Bibhow41 or Bhibh&l. 


The Bdri groap either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunjdhii but the two sections of the latter (Lau and BibhowAl) • 
can only marry inter se.* 


* The Bhits onlogiso the MuhUls in \ho following verses 

Dati ddtd, Lau mangtd, * The Datts are generous, and the Lau beggars. 

Cnhibhar tvich Satddr, The Ohhibbars are Sardirs. 

Wai(tdn hdth hatdriydn^ The Baida dagger in hand 

» Ohalde pahdn de hhdr. Walk full of pride. 

Bibho khdte himb phal. The Bibho (Bibhow41) eat himh phal (a fruit). 

Mohan Bdli chakddr, Jfohan and B4li are chafcddrf . 

There are further sub-divisions, but among the Waid the Samba, among the Datt the 
Kanjruria, among the Bali the KharA and among the Chhibbar the Barra, are considered 
superior dans. 
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The Sireui Brahmaiu. 


The following table illustrates the origin of the MnhiiU eeotioDS and 
anb'Beotions !•— 

udhiXls. 


Ohhibbar. 




Lan. 


Datt. 


Bill 


Sidh Sdhin. 
8etpii*(B6rO. 


Sidh Bhoj. Sidh Sim. 


Sidh Ohir. 


hJ] 


Bhoje^Otre. 


Shimepotre, f" 


Iho Dis. Rima Nand. 


Bfaohhine. Bitni Nandane. 




1 


Amri* Bheru* Bibe- Dand- 
wile. wile. wile. Dnmbh. 


Kali 


Dhiru. 

I 




(Name of Sidh 
not known). 


Bhanan. Lilpl Takht 


I Dhiropotre 
Kandiare (Bunjihi). 

(Banjilii). 

Bhananpotre (Biri), 


tBanjihi). Lilpi 
(Biri). 


f 


Ghnniwil 

(Riri). 


Tulnmbiya, (d). 
(Biri). Sit-paria, 
(Banjihi). 


f — I ^ 

Pritbwi Mai. Wadhu Rim. Manghd Rim. Kilki Bia. 

Prithwi Maline. Wadhwini. Mangwini. Kilki Diaini. 

ThedescondantsofthefiTeSidhs are further sub-divided into j^nehtoliae 
(who give their daughters not less than 5 tolas of gold ns dowry) and 
tritoUyas (who give not less than 8). The latter rank below the former. 

The origin of the Muhidls is thus described : In Sambat 200 
Vikrami the 6ve Sidhs went to the Nanndtbi Hill and there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatrfs of the Arof family 
(now the ArofAs) and the other Khatris fell oat, so the latter separated 
from the Arofas and became jajmdns of the Bidhs. The MuhiAla 
who did not attach themselves to the Aro^ refused to accept alms 
(ddn) and are still purely secular. They are found chiedy if not 
exclusively in RAwalpindi (where many are Sikhs) ; in Jhelum and 
ShAhpur as landholders or io service. All MuhiAls may marry girls of 
Brahman families which are not MnhiAl. 


A small group of secular Brahmans found at EariAna, in 
HoshiArpur is the Kanchan Eawal. They are also called Suraj Duaj 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a Mnungo 
to HariAna, whence they are also called KAnAngos. They can marry 
in the ndnhffa got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not take 
charity {dm), and either take service or engage in trade or cultivation. 
If any one of them takes alms he is outcasted and they do not 
intermarry with him. 

Other purely lay groups of Brahmans are : the Dhakoohi of the 
DhAnd and EarrAl Hills in HazAra, who are also called MahAjans : the 
Taoas of EamAl, who are Oaufs by origin and agricultarists by avoca- 
tion : and the criminal TaoAs of the same District. 


THE SiKBSUT BBAHMANS. 

The SArsnt is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, j ust as the Ehati i 
is distinctively a Punjab Okste. The SArsnt, as a body, minister to all 
the Hindu castes, possibly even to those which are unclean and so ^^ft nd 
outside the pale of Hinduism. Uoon this fact is based the 
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i principle of their oiganization, which is that the status of each section 
oepenas on the status of the casto to which it ministers. In accordance 
with this principle, we may tentatively classify the Sdrsnt thus 

Sub-group i , — Brahmans of Brahmans, called Sbukla. 

Sub-group n.— 'Brahmans of theKhatris — 

1. Panch-z4ti. 4. Bunjihis. 5. Khokhar4n.** 

2. Ghhe>z4ti. 3. Asth-bans. 6. Sarin. 

Sub-group tu.— Brahmans of Arofis. 

Sub-group iv . — Brahmans of J4ts, 

Stb-group v.— Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g., the ChamarwA 

Further, ^h of the sub-groups is divided into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus— 

1. Panchzdti. 3. Bunj4hi. 

2. B4ri. 4. Inferior zdiw. 

Thus we may take the Shuklat Brahmans to comprise the following 
gote • 

C Gallia ^ Jetli. 

Malta I JhingJin. 

Panchziili Kapuria j- or rUohla. 

Bhaturis I Kumaria. 

^ J Trikha. 

Ihe Sdraut Brabmana of the Khatris.‘—Tbe connection of the Khatri 
with the S4rsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its 
origin avers that when Parasn B&ma was exterminating the Kshatriyas 
a pregnant woman of the caste took ref age with a S4rsnt. When her 
child, a son, was born, the Sarsot invested him with the janeo and 
tanght him the Vedns. Hence the Sdrsuts are invariably the parohite 
of the Khatrfs, and from this incident arose tlie custom which allows 
parohit aad jajman to eat together. 

The boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the 
various lishia and thus founded the gotraa of the Kbatria, which are the 
same as those of the Brahmans. This legend explains many points in 
the organization of the Sdrsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entirely mythical, having been intended to account fur the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the Sdrsut branch on the Khatri caste. 

Gioup L — ^Panjzdti i. At the top of the social tree stand 6ve sections, 

1 'I which^are the parohite of the Ph6igbar 

2. JeUi. * I Khatrfs. This group is known as the 

8. 1' Group Panjziti or Panjz&ti or * five sections,' and also as 

e. Trikha. j Pachhida. Pachbdda or ‘ western.' If the Brah* 

5, umana. j mans followed tho Khatri organization 

in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the phdighar sub-group of a B4ri group, and they are, it would seem, 
called ph&fghar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore. 

There are'also said to be two groups, each of 5 zatwy which once formed 
the^elvesinto endogamoua cliques. 1'hese were : (i) Kalia, Malia,Bhatnria, 

* Probably this is correct. The Uuhiil having ceased to bo Brahmans at all, no longer 
minister to tbs Khokharin.Khatris and so a special group of Khokbarin.Brahmans has hM 
to be formed. 

t The Bhuklas are beggars, who come from the east, from the direction of the United 
Provinces. They beg only from Brahmans, but are not their forohiu. They are Quite 
diiUnet from the 8h&al of the Simla Hills. 
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Mrdkmana of the iitiairU. 


Kaporia and Baggas^ nnd (tt) Jhingan^i Trikhat, Kamliria§, and 
Panba.II The Inst*named pot was, however, replaced by <be MoblnBil,be* 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his daughtp]>in>law*8 people. 

The Bari group further, in addition to the Panchz&tis, comprises the 
following 7 gota : Paumbu, Gang&har,** hlartha, Sethi Churivanr, 
Pbiranda and Parang. 

Group //.— Bunjihi. This group contains several sub-g^onps whose 
relations to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of con- 
troversy, They may be classified, tentatively, as follows 


8uh-group Asht-bans, with the following eight sections 

In Amritsar s or in Kamdl s and in Patidld, 


2. Shori. 

8. Pitak. 

4. Mabrur< 


5. Joshi. 


6. Tiwari. 


7. Karal. 

8, Bhardw4ji. 


1. Sand. 

2. P4tak. 

3. JosbiJIabrar. 

4. JosHi SJalmai. 

5. Tiwanj. 

6. Kural. 

7. Regno. 


1. Sand. 

2. Bori. 

8. Pitak. 

4. Joobi Malmai. 

5. Joshi Mahrnr. 

6. Tiwarl.tt 

7e Kural 
8. Batn Bhardw4j. 


Sub-group lis*— Bdra-ghar or Bdra-z£ti (also called Bfiri) 


1. Sarad^ , 7. Manan. 

2. Bbanot. 8. Bhambi. 

8. Airi. 9. Lakban Pal. 

4. KaUe.tt 10. Patti. 

5. Parbhakka. 11. Jalpat 

6. Kabh. 18. Sabjpal. 


In Baiira— Vajra. Sang. 

Va«deo. Sudan. 

Paonde. Majju. 

Bhog. Sem. 

labar. Dhammi. 

Ramdeo. Tara. 


^ Jbin^n is said to bo derived from jhinga or jhanjh, a bell, because the sound of a bell 
was heaxu at its eponym's birth. This got is supposed to be only 20 generations old. 
It has three Bub«sections, Gautam, Athu and Nathu. Further, Nathu’s descendants are sub* 
divided into the less known sub-divisions of Cbamnapati and Kanwlapati. The Jhingans 
gotra is bhardwdj ; their parvaras Bhrigu, Bharjan and Bhardwaj, their shdkhA tfadhunjan 
and the Rig Veda their veda. At Dip41pur at the house of an ancestor, B4bA Chhajjil, they 
hdd a fair in M4gh, at which the chila^ jhand, janeo and other rites are performed. Nathu’s 
descendants all wear a nath in the hose. 

t Trikha’s gotra is Parashar and it is sub-divided into the Palwarda, Au)'a and Bwija 
Bub-seotions. 

X The Jetli gotra is Vatsa, and its sub-sections are Vialepotra, Chandipotra, and Rdpe- 
potra-— all eponymous. The two former are replaced by Hatbila and H arnpotra, accordmg 
to another account. The Mibrotra Khatrfs make them offerings on the 12th of the 
half of each lunar month. 

§ The Kumhtia gotra is also Vatsa and they too have three sub-sections. 

II Apparently the same as the Paumbu, below. 

% the Mohlaa pofra is Somastam, audits sub-sections are Dalwali, Sbiv-Nandi and Akdsbi, 

*** Of the Vasiabt gotra. They have five sob-sections, Veda Vyls, Gangabar (sic), 
Gosaio, Sariph, and Gaugawasbi, eo-calied because they used to lead bands of 
pilgrims to the Ganges. They were exempt from tolls under former goYernments. 
The Sar&ph (8arrlf) were bankers. The Qosains bad many jajmdns and the Veda 
Vyas were learned in the Vedas. The GangAhars still perform their jhand or tonsure rite 
near the ruins of old Jhang, near which town they poesesaed a number of wells, each 
inscribed with their names. 

tt Or Tawaria. At marriage th^ do not let the bride go to her father-in law’s house, 
but send instead a big gur cake wrapped in red cloth. If however the mukldwd ceremony is 
performed at the same time as the wading, they let the bride go also, otherwise^hey send 
her afterwards when her mukldwd is given. 

Probably the same ns the Bhahakkar, a got named after a Uishi. Its members make 
a boy don the janeo (sacred thread) in his 6th year. Clad as a eddhu in a fagitfe dress with 
the alfi or elwla^ the mirg-ehhdla (deer-skin) and kachkol (a wallet for collecting alms) he 
bega from door to door and is then bidden to go to the forest, but his sister orlngi him 
back. 
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Zdt^Ale 

/8ft(&*protijp m.— PaDj'B^ti ii. Aboat 116 years ago tbe Brahmaos 
of the fire sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to 
the Dhitghar-LaJioria Brahmans 

(1) £alie. I (3) Kapnrie. I (6) Bagge. 

(2) Malie. I (4) Bhaturie. | 

When their daughters ' began to be treated harshly in the bonsea of 
their fatherB-in>law, these Brahmans (panjzat or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves * and ceased to form re> 
lationships with the Phdighar>Lahoria. 

8vh-grov>p iv. — Chhezdt>w6ll. — Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave op giving daughters to the Phd!ghar>Lahoria Brah- 
mans, such as— 


(1) Pandit. 

1 (3) Dhondoa 

• 1 (5) Dban Knii. 

(2) Pdtak. 

1 (4) Gadbari. 

1 (O) Ckhnkari. 

Siib -group v. 

— Panohzdt-wAle iii — 


(1) Chuni, 

1 (3) Lamb. 

1 (6) SarbalHo. 

(2) Babri. 

1 (4) Neale. 

1 

Suh^group 

wt.— Sat*z4ti— 


(1) Sajre. 

(4) Neasi. 

! (6) SardsL 

(2) Punj, 

(6) Chuni, 

i (7) Anni. 

(3) Banda. 


1 


The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zdt-wdleii 

8tA-group int.— This comprises the remaining Bonjdhi sections. 

The' Zdt-wdle stand higher than this last snb-gronp vtt, in that 
they do not accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Ndfs, 
Kaldls, Knmhdrs or Chhimbxs, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-hans and Cfahe-zdti sub-groups claim to be superior in status 
to the Btirfs, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
give daughters to the latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom- 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chbe-zati 
sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new snb-gronp called 
Bans-pnj. Thia sub-group now gives daughters to the A^t-bans and 
Chhe-z&ti sub-groups, but takes its wives, it :s alleged, from the Bdrfs. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khatri scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza- 
tion. For instance in Bah&walpnr the Khatris are few, while the 
Arordsare numerous and induential, so that we find' the following 
scheme 

Bvh'^ovp %. — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, 
Kumaria. 

Bypergamcme avh-group it.— Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama- 
potra, Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhdri ; and 

Bypergamoue aub-grotip m.— Seven sections, Lai hdri. Bids, Kaudaria, 
Khthpdla, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the fire sections of the first are Brah- 
mans of the Ehatrfs generally, not of the pbdlghar-Bdri Khatrie 
ezolusively, while sub-groups it and tit are Brahmans of the Arords 
in that part of the Punjab. 
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The ruJes q^tnamajre.— -Like the Ehatrfs, the Bnojibi Brahmans 
j>rofess to follow the nsnal * fonr-got * rale in marriage, but, precisely 
like the ph^fghar Khatris, the Z&t>w£le Brahmans avoid only their 
own section and the mother's relations. At least this appears to 
he the nsnal rule, hnt it would be raah to say it is an invariable 
one. For example, the Bans-pnj are an exception. The Asht-bans 
obtain wives from them, but u a father has taken a Bans-poj wife, 
the son may not : he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage with the 
Bans-puj in alternate generations. 

Similarly -the * fonr-^ot ' rale is relaxed in other cases. Thus the 
Kanoban-Eamal section of Hoshiarpnr are also called Suraj DoaJ, 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a qdnUngo 
at Haridna ; hence they are called Qdndngos. These Brahmans can 
marry in the ndnka got, avoiding only the father's got. They do not 
take an^ ddn (charity) and may either take service or engage in trade 
or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he is 
considered an outcast and they do not intermarry with him. 

The ages of marriage . — ^Among the Bunjdhi Brahmans the age of 
betrothal is from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years in 
Rawalpindi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rules, as, generally speaking, the ages of betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status ot each family within the group, as is the 
case among the Khatrfs. 

The revolt against hypergamy.’— It will be seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Kbatbis have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the 
higher in matrimonial matters. A similar revolt against the position 
of the Ph&fghar occurred amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 1 16 
years ago, says the account received from Amritsar, the Lahoria 
Pbdfghar used to take daughters from the Panj-z4t ii; but owing to 
the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Jph(Ughar, they resolv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Z&t- 
wdle followed suit while the remaining Bnnj&his continued to give 
wives to the Z4t-w41e, but no longer received them in return. The 
result was that the Bunj&hfs could not obtain wives and many fami- 
lies died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjdhfs that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Zdt-wdle, unless any of the 
latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sambat 1982 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments being drawn up, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands put forward being entered in a register from time to time. 

The territorial groups.— Like the Khatrfs the Brahmans have terri- 
torial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the 
territorial groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the 
Murree Hills are divided inIR) two sub-castes— Pahifia and Dhakoobi, 
who do not intermarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahnlaus corre- 
spond to the Du«i Khatrfs of the Sidlkot sub-montane, but they are 
said, on the one hand, to give daughters to the S&reat, and, on , the 
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other hand, to intermarry with the Batehm group, of Brahmana in 
K^ngfa. Allaeions have been already made to the Paohhdda and? to 
the liahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclnsively to the five 
highest sections who serve the {)bdighar Ehatris, 

Thb SIbsut Bbahmams or tbb Abo^Xs. 

The grouping of the Brahmans of the Arof&s has already been des* 
oribed in dealing with the Wateshars’ system, and they farther are said 
to be thus divided : 

( Bbojapotrs. Bitpil. 

Panoh.ztU ... } Shamapotrs. Takht Lalrh* 

( Dhannanpotra. 

f The Panohzitia, together with the— • 

_ . . I Pnohbrat. 10. Bhnrdwtiji. 

"i 7. SMogapotra. 11. Kathp&la.f 

I 8. Malakpnra. 13. KandbiAra. 

1.9. Khetapotra, 

But the most interesting territorial group of the Sdrsut is that of 
the Kdngra Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the 
Khatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Bdjputs of Kdugra, and 
which will, therefore, be described at some length. 

Thb Bbaquaks or Kanoba. 

The Sdrsut dea or jurisdiction extends from the Saraswati river in 
Kuruksbetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded by Pehowa on the 
east, by Ratia and Fatehdbfid in Hissar, by Multdn on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in K&ngfa, on the north. 

Thus tho Brahmans of Kdngfa, who are or claim to be Sdrsnt by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Sdrsnt organisation, bat they 
have a very interesting organisation of their own. 

We^find the following groups 

i. — Nagarkotia. 

ii. — Batehiru. 

iii.— Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Qroup J.— The Nagarkofia are the Brahmans of the Kafooh, the 
highest of the Bdjputs, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the 
Katooh of K&ngfa, into 13 functional aub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed in his time. These are— 

i. — Diohhit, the Gurds of the Kafoob, who used to teach the Gdyatri 

mantra. 

ii. — Sarotari, said to be from Sanskiit aaro ladh. Their dnty was 

to poor ahoti or offering^ of ghit etc., into the haiccm Jctind 
when a jag was performed. They bad learnt two Vedas. 

• iii.— Aohdria, who performed the jag. 

*ThsLsIii have firs Bab-seoltonsi— L&l Lslfi, TiAs Lalft, Takbt Lolfi, Ghaaijal 
Iialfi and Raj Bakht or Jan. 

t Bp potro ShAmnndal, ths Katbpilai have four sab-ssotiona Samiiga, Sidba, GUkila 
andPatbsk. 
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iv.— Upadbyaya, or Upadhi,* or * readers * of the Vedas at tbe^ap. 

v. ^Awasthii those who ' stood by ' the kalas or pitcher at the Muni- 

purshi and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice). 

vi. — -Bedbirchi who made the hedi, or sqaare demarcated by four 

sticks in which the halaa was placed. 

vii. -— Ndg Pundrikj whose duty it was to write the prescribed in* 

scriptions on the hatioan hund, 

viii. -— Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on the 

Rajds. They performed five out of the six duties of Brah- 
mans^ but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

ix. —Parohits, who were admitted to the seraglio of the and 

were his most loyal adherents. 

X. — ^Kashmiri Pan^iti literate Brahmans from Kashmir, who are 
found all over the Punjab. 

xi. — ^Misr,t said to mean ^ mixed/ also Kashmiri immigrantSi who had 
preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermarried 
with the Nagarkofia. 

xii.— Saina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in time of 
war. (Said to be from ran, battle-field.) 

xiii. — Bip (Bipr), now extinct in Kdngra. These were parohita of 
the ftagarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these 18 sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial 
rather than functional. One cannot say what their relative rank 
is or was. The first six are also called the six Ach&rias and were 
probably temple priests or menials of inferior status. The Bip pro- 
bably ranked high, and the Raitia, or magic men, were possibly the 
lowest of all. The Khappari are also said to be found in K&iigfa, but, 
no acconnt from that District alludes to them. 

Qrowp IT.— Batehru.— There are two sab-groups** 
i,— Pakk& Batehru.— With 9 sections— 

(1) Dind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, 
(6) Kukkhe, (7) N4g-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Ohetu and 
(9) Misr-Kathu. 


* Bat apadhi it in Oritta translated * title.* Vidt Tribes end Castes of Bengal, I, p. 181. 
Upadhyava is, correctly speaking. (|ait6 distinct from Upadhi. 
t It will be observed that the Misr (eection) ooonre in both the Batehrn sab-groops 


and among the Nagarkotia, go that we hare three sub-seotions— 

(l> Kaehmiri-Misr/Nagarkotia. 

(2) Kathn-Misr, Pakkd Batehru. 

U) MaU-Misr, Kaohchi Batehm, 

Of these the last named are parohiu of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Kaahmiri-Misrs and 
the Bainas. 

The Big (P section) are also thus fotind, for we hare— 

(1) Nag-Pond^ Nagarkotia. 

(2) Nig-Kharappa, Pakki Batehrn. 

(3) Nig-Goialo, Kacbcbi Batehm. ^ 

It ie explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosaln (P grass-snake) are nicknames Im- 
plying contempt, as these snb-seotioife are of low statns. Bat a comparison with the 
Brahmans of Orissa suggests a totemistio origin for those seotioos : V. iw^s and Castfs 
o/Bffigtd, I, p. 161. 

The AwasthI too are found in all three gronpe. 
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ii. — KachchA Batehro.-— With 13 sections — 

(1) Tagneti (2) Ghabru» (3) Sughe (Pamdinie), (4) ChappaU 
(5) Chathwan^ (6) Awasthi-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi- < 
Gargajnun, (8j Ghogare, (9) Ndg-Gosalu^ (10) Mali-Misr, 
(11) Acliiiriapathiarj^ (12) Pandit Bariswal and (13) 
Awastiii-Kufarial. 

Growp III. — Halbaha.— The llalbabas have 29 gots or soclions • 

(I) Pandit-Marchu/ (2) Bhutwan^ (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidiej 
(6) Lade, (6) Pahde-Uoptu, (7) Pahde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(0) Awasthi-Chakolu, (10) Pandit-HIiangaliR, (1 1) Narchalu, 
(12) Mahte, (13) Dakwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Palide-Daroch, 
(16) Pandore, (17) Thonk, (18) Palide-Kotleric, (19) Bagboru, 
(20) Bhanwiil, (21) Bashist, (22) Ghutanio, (23) Mindhe- 
Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerio, (25) Prohit-Jasw&l, (26) Hasolar, 
(27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanaracli and (29) Pharcrie. 

Of these the lirst fourteen now intermarry with the Btiteliru, giving, 
.and, apparently, receiving wives on equal teniip. 

Hypergamy. — ^Tlio Nngarkotia take brides from both sub-groups 
of the Batohrii, and they have, sinco Sambst 1911, also taken brides 
from the Halbalia. The Batohru take wives from all the sections 
of tho Halbaha. When a Halbaha jjirl rLarries a Nsgarkntia, she is 
seated in tho highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of her hus- 
band’s brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Halbaha bride has beconio of the same social status as the hus- 
band’s kin. Money is never paid for a brUe. Ind^^ed Barnes observed 

“ So far do the Nagarkotias carry their scruplus to cxoncrato the bridegroom from all 
expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and 
will not oven drink water in the village where ho resides,** 

Social relations, — Tho accounts vary and tho customs have, it is 
explicitly stated, been modified quite recently. Tlie Nngarkotia 
may eat with Batehrua and have even begun to eat kachhi from 
the hands of a Halbaha according to one account. According to 
another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has married a Halbaha 
girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wifo until she has 
borne at least one child, when tho prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section names, — These show an extraor- 
dinary fumble of Brahminical gotras Bashist), functional and 

other names, so that the accuracy of the lists* is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections are named 
from tho tribes to whom they minister, Tlius, wo may assume, the 
Pahda-Kotleria are Pahdas of the Kotleria lliljputs ; tho Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit«JaswiU to be of the Goleria and JaswAl 

R&jputs, and so on. This is in accord with tho system, which has been 
found to exist among tho S^rsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation. Like the Gaddis and Ghirths 
of tho Kdngra and Ghamba hills the Brahmans of KAngrahave numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic * names. Thus among the Nagarkofia the 

* In Hira&r there is a aeotion of Brahtnana, enlled Bh^(i4 or sheep- This ia ictereeting, 

beoaase on the Sutlej, at least in Kulla Par4], there is a smHll caste called Bb4(14, who are 
hereditary Tiotims.in the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to the river. Other* 
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Fskkii Batehru have tho section called ICharappd (or cobra) Ndg and tbs 
Kacbohd Bateltru, a soctioa styled Ghosld (a species of fish or possibly 
grass-snake) Nd>g. Pandrik also appears to be a snake section. These 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after vrhich they are 
named and not to kill or injure it. 

In addition to these, tlie Batehrn (Pakkd and Kachebd) have the 
following sections : — 

(i) Chappali an insect ; no explanation is fortbooming. 

(ii) Saggn, a parrot ; no explanation is forthcoming. 

(iii) Bhaugwaria, fr. bhdngar, a kind of tree. 

(iv) Khajnre Dogi'e : Date-palm Dogva, a section founded by a man who planted a gar- 
den of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra conntiy on the borders of Jammd, 

{vj Gh4bru, a rascal ; one who earns his living by fair moans or foul. 

In the Chamba State the Brahmans form an agricaltnral class, 
as well as a hierarchy. Those in the capital are employed in the 
service of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poor 
and eko out a living as priests in the temples, or as purohits and even 
as cooks, but they abstain from all ihanual labour. Strict in caste ob- 
servances they preserve the ancient Bralimanical gotras, but are divided 
into numerous als which form three groups 

Group I, — Als : Bam, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanjn, Kaahniiri Pandit, Koluo,* Baid, flautaman, 
BugaUn. At&n, 91adyan,t Kanwan, Bodhran, Baludran, Bilparu, Mangluru, Lakhyinu, 
Suhitlu, Nnnyil, NonyBl, SiuigWl, Bhartlru, Turn41, Ilarj’an^, and Puroliit. 

Group II.— ChhunphanAn, Thuly4n, Dikhchat, Osti, Fade, Bhat, Dogre, Pantn, 
Kulhla, Ghoretu, Pathania, Myandhiaiu, Miutgleru, Katociiu, Pande, Ditwin, Dundio, 
Hamlogu, Bhardiathu, Gharlhalu, ITanthalu, Gwiru, Chibar, Borire, and Datt, 

Group 111.— Ai»: Achiraj, Gujr4li, Gwalbn and Bujhru. 

'rho first group only takes wives from the second, and the first two 
groups have no caste relations with the third. Thu Brahmans of 
Chamba town and Sungal§ disavow all caste connection with the 
halbdh or cultivating Brahmans who aro hardly to be distinguished 
from tho general rural population, though many act as priests at the 
village shrines and as purohits. Many Brahmans are in possession of 
sdsans or grants of land rocordod on copper plates. The hill Brahmans, 
both men and women, eat meat, in marked contrast to those of tho 
plains. In tho Pdngi wizdrat of the Chamba State Brahmans, Bitjpats, 
Thdkurs and Rdthis form one caste, without restrictions on fooa or 
marriage. In the Bdvi valley, especially in Cburdh, and to a less degree 
in Bi-ahmaor also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes, 
good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
towards greater strictness iii tho observance of caste rules. U 


wise traces of totemism are very rare amoug the Brahmans of the plains, though In the 
Bub-moutano district of Am b41a two are I'oted. These aro the Pila Bheddi or * yellow 
wolve«*,* no called because one of their ancestors was saved by a she- wolf and so they now 
worship a wolf at weddings ; and Sarinbo, who are said to have once taken refuge under a 
•arin tree and now revere it, 

* From Kullu, so called because they came with an idol from tliat country. They are 
priests of the bakshmi Narain, Damodar and R4dha Krishna temples. 

t The Kanwan are descendants of the Brahman family from which R4j4 S4hila Yarma 
of Chamba purchased tho site of the present capital. 
t The Hary4n are in charge of the Ilaii Rai temple. ^ 

§ The ancient Sumangala. a village now held entirely by Brahmans under a tdBan grant 
of the IiHh century A.D They ar^descended from two immigrants, a Brabmachiri and his 
ehefa, from the Kurukshetra. The two families intermarry and also give daughters to the 
Brahmans of Chamba town. 

I See the Chamba State Gazetteer by Dr. James Hutchison, pp. 180—132, 


The Brahmans round Simla. 
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Thb Bbahmans of the low castes. 

As we bave seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a series 
of groups whose status depends on that of their clients. On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which aro unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are— 

I — The Gbamarwd.— Tlic Braliinans of the Chanor sub-caste of 
the Chamdrs. 

II.— Dhanakwa. — The Brahmans of tho Dhdnaks or Hindu weavers 
in Robtak. 

Ill, — The Brahmans of Chdhf/is. 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to bo now strictly endogamous, 
though the GhamarwA are said to have until recently intermarried 
with Cham&rs. However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry 
with the other Sdrsut Brahmans if indeol they have any claim to 
Sdrsnt ancestry. No Ghatnarwa Brahman may enter a Hindu’s house. 
According to a tale told in Ambfila, tho origin of the GIiamarwA 
Brahmans was this : — A Brahman, on his way to tho Ganges to bathe, 
met Ram D4s, the famous CliftmAr bhagat. Ram Das gave him two 
cowries and told him to present them to GangAji (Ganges), if sho held 
out her hand for them. Site did so, and in return gave him two kangana 
(bracelets). The Brahman wont hack to RAra DAs, who asked him 
what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two kangana, said sho had given one only ; but when he looked for them 
they were not on his own body, but in the kumla (breeches) of RAm 
Das. RAm DAs then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
in future to accept gifts only from his descend ants, otherwise great 
misfortune would befall him. Accordingly his descendants only serve 
GhamArs to this day. The ChatnarwA aro only parohils of thoGhamArs, 
not gwus. They must not bo confounded with the masands who act as 
their gurus, though either a GhamarwA Brahman or a (GhamAr) masand 
can preside at a OhathAr’s wedding. It is said that the GhamarwA is 
also called a Husaini Brahman. 

The Brahmans in thb Simla Hills. 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Ganp and SArsnt have 
three gpvnps : Shukal, Krishan and Fnjdri or Bhojgf, tho two latter 
equal but inferior to the first. The Shukal are further dividod into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold ydg/rs granted by chiefs 
and who. receive ample dues and (ii) those who receive little ia fees. 
The former are generally literate and do not cultivate : they observe 
tho rites prescribed by the ShAstras. The latter aro mainly agricul- 
turists and practise informal as well as formal marriage and even 
polyandry. Tho former take wives from tho latter, but do not givo 
them. The Shukal group does not intermarry with the other tw«»*. 

The Krishan Brahmans are also cultivators and accept almost any 
They also practise widow remarriage and the rit custom. Tho 


* The are not stated to correspond to tho Shuhla, or to he Brahmans to firahmans 
only. 
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Poj&rfg or Bhojgfs are temple'priesta or chelaa of a god. They appear 
to have only recently become a aistinot group. Some are merely pvgdria 
and accept no alms living by cultivation. These do not intermarry with 
the Erishan Brahmans. Others accept alms in the name of a deceased 
person and use the ghi with which idols are besmeared in Mfigh. They 
intermarry with the Kriahan group. 

When Paras R&iu* a Gauf Brahman overthrew the Rajputs the Sirsnts 
protected those of 'their women who survived and when the Rajputs 
regained power they replaced the GaufS by S^rsuts. Paras R&m had 
extended his conquests as far as Nirmand in the Sardj tahsil of Enlld and 
there he established a colony of Gauf Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 
in mtidfi by them. These colonists are now spread over Basbahr, Eulld, 
Bard] and Suket, and they are called Palsrdmi or Parasrdmf to this day. 

Both the Ganf and Sarsnts are also cross-divided into the Sdsanf, or 
beneficoil, and Dharowar gronpa,t The former are priests or parohita 
of tho ruling families, being supported by the rents of their lands and 
the duos received from their clients. The latter live by cultivation, but 
do not hold revenuo-free grants. Neither group accepts alms given to 
avert the evil influence of certain planets or offered daring an eolipBe.t 

The luruBE Bbaumans. 

We now come to deal with the groips of Brahmans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions. In contradistinction to 
the uttam or * pure ’ Brahmans discussed above — Brahmans who serve 
pure castes and fulfil pure functions — we fiud groups of Brahmans who 
exercise impure or inauspicious functions. These groups are known 
by various names, but in some parts of tho Punjab, e,g., in Mf&nwftli, 
they are divided into two classes, tho Madham, Mahd-Brahman or 
Achirsj, and the Kanisht. The Madham form a kind of * middle ' class, 
performing functions which though unlucky and even unclean, are 
ritualistic. The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely magical, rather than religious; and they include such 
groups as the Vod>pdtr, J[)akaat and S&wani. 

* The tradition begins by asserting that tho Oauf accompanied the Rijpnts from tho 
plains, and that tho latter usurped the Gaur's power. They then made the Qaurs 
patohih, but annexed their principalities. Later Kanknbj and Maithila Brahmana 
accompanied those lUjputs who escaped from tho plains after the Muhammadan invasiona 
and found a refuge in the hills. 

t The Dharowar intermarry with the Erishan Brahmans of tho Bills, and give dau^tera 
to the Sisani and Shukal groups, but not to tho Krishan group. 

:|; It must not be iuisfrined that this desoriptiuo exhausts the ramifloations of the Bill 
Brahmuns. lhas in Knmkarsain we learn that there are Slirsut Brahmans, JhAkhrd by 
family, descended from Gautama rinhi, and other families descended fiom BhllrdwaJ 
ri»hi. These Intter came, some from KiUhi, others from Sindh, and they intermarry inter 
ee or with Bhirdwaj Brahmans settled in Basbahr. They worship Brahma, aa well at 
Vishnu, Hahesb and the Id incarnatinns. These Bh&rdwij, who are known as the four 
Brahman lots, will not intoi marry with a class of Brahmans called Pooebi, becaose the 
latter have stooped to widow remarriage. Ynt tho Paoobi is not the lowest group, for 
below it aro the Pujiraa, also Sirsute, wearing the janeo, and affecting the va|j.oaa' bill 
deotde, of whoso lands they are mostly hereditary tenants, Pnjtras permit the ledani 
f)_>rm of_ marriage, and also the rit system which is in vogue among the Kaneta of the 
Simla Hills, They can also eat lionfn Kanot’s hands, but Paoobi Brahmans will' not eat 
from theirs. The Puj&ras are numerous and fairly widespread from Snket to Keoothal 
and Basbahr, giving their name to one Pojarli village in the iMt'Uamed States and to 
another in Balsan. 
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Thb MAHl-BsAnHAN OB AchJLraj. 


MahA-Braliman is usually said to be synonymous with Ach&raj, but, 
strictly speaking, the Mabd-Brahmans appear to be a sub-division of 
the Garagaolidraj* or Ach&i-aj. They are theinsolvos divided into two 
groups, Garg and Sonana. On the other hand in K&ngra the Achfiraia 
is said to bo one of the two groups of Mahd-B rah mans. '' 

Of these the Dlkhat has the following sections 


1. Josi, 

2. Kandirf. 


3. Sonami. 

4 . SiUrak. 


5. Tamudyat. 


The Mabd-Brahmans are endogMious. They give alms in the name 
of the dead after death to Sanidsis, or occasionally to a dauehter*s 
father-in-law. The Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. 


In Kdngfa they (and the Sdwanfs) are said to have the Bdrf and Bun- 
]dhi groups, and this is also the case in Midnwdli. In Kdngra the Achd- 
raj gota are — 

Asil. Badas. Parusar. Sandal. 

A noteworthy offshoot of the Achdraj are the Par-aohdrait or 
Mahd-achdraj as tlioy are called in Amritsar.^; who accept those"^ mfts 
from the Achdraj which tho Achdraj themselves take from other 
Hindds after death. ” 


The function of the Mahd-Brahman or Achdraj is to accent the 
offerings made after a death in the name of the deceased. Originally 
the term acharya meant simply a guide or teaerher in matters spintual S 
and the process whereby it has come to denote a great sub-caste of 
‘sin-eating Brahinans is obscure. As a body the Achdryas trace 
their origin to tho o Gaufs and tho 5 Dardwars, asserting that thoso 
who accepted offerings made within 13 days|| of a death wore excom- 
municated by tho otlier Brahmans and formed a sub-caste. As the 
only occasion on which an Achdrya visits a house is at or after a death 
his advent m naturally inauspicious, and his touch is pollution. After 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to avert * the 
burning presence of deabli,’ and, in Kdngra and Multdn, villagers 
throw charcoal, otc., after him. In the Simla hills the Mahd-achdrai 
occupies a special position. Ho is the parohit of tho kino-, chief or 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his substitute is 
fed suraptnously for a whole year by the kin. In some places he even 
takes food from the hand of the corpse on the prre, but this custom 
is dying out .and it now suffices to bribe tho Mahd-achdraj to eat to hb 
utmost capacity, tho idea being that the more he eats the better it will 


B “Sinology caned Tho Gara/Sangtir^^^ 

t In Kfagra tho Par-achdraj arc called Ojha and nro Agam by got. In Knll^ fi.»- - 
known as BMt-acharya. ^ they are 

Jin Amritsar and Mf^nwiiH the Mali A-aeharya niake the dea th rifts to thPininisr-kA 
or sona-in.law: in Kdngra Sanidafs lake the/o gifts in ooXin ca^s 

“»w:acWrri 

..a „ 
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be for tbe soul.* Ordinary people, However, only feed an Aohiraj for 
13 days after a death, bnt Brahmans also receive food for the dead 
occasionally after that period. 

IHe ^chiraj, however, also ofSciatea as a Watediar in death 
observances. 

The Pakaut Bbahmanb. 

The Dakaut or Pak-putra derives his name from Paka,t a Brahman 
who founded the caste. Once on his way to the Ganges, Bhadlf, a 
Kumh&rnifl persuaded him to bathe instead in a pond, professing that 
she could get him bathed there in the Ganges. As soon as be 
touched the water he found himself by her onchantment in the river, 
so ho made her his ^vife. Here we Lave an obvious allegory, 

A Pakaut of M(dnw41i g^ves another version of this legend 

Pak was the son of Yed Viyds, the anthor of the Pnrinan, and 
was chosen in a Svcdyamhar as her husband by Bhandlf. Bhandlf 
was the daughter of the Raj4 of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
StBaydmhar with the condition that she should wed the man who 
answered her questions. Pak did so and married her. The Oranth 
Bhandli in Punj&bi gives all Bhandli’s questions and Pak’s answers 
in verses of which the following are examples : — 

Bar andheri aahlami ode chand badloii chhaya 
Chari pakhi tarmali ganjar basni dyd, 

Poochho, parho Pan(fato vdeho Fed, Pordn 
Eh hi to pdni hhoo men eh hi to pari nashdn 
Nohdri to chaijdni sunre hant same kd bh&o 
Na barsi na goh hari na Poorab, Paehham vdo 
Bald bleva hharch har dham najhali ghda. 

A rough translation reads : 

‘ What would happen if the moon be covered by a cloud on the 
eighth dark night of tbe moon in the month of As&fh ? All the four 
signs forebode the fall of rain. 

* The Brahman who nto from a dead man’s hand was a Kasbmfri. In by-fipone days 
when a rdjd or wealthy man died hia direct paasaKO to Heaven was seoored by the follow 
ing rite. His corpse was laid out on the ground and between it and the pyre, whioh wao 
built not far off, was made a hearth on which khir (rice in milk) was cooked. This was 
placed in a sknlh whioh was pot in the dead man’s hand, ond thence tho Brahman was 
indncod to eat the khir by a feo of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 30,000, or tbe |i;rant of a village. He 
thns bocame a Kkapparf (fr. khopri cr khapri, a skull), and he and bis children after 
him were ont'Oastes. Supornatural powers were attributed to them, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly grow rich. After two or throe geoeratlons, however, tho 
Khappari's family oould be re^admitted into caste on payment of a One, and so on. A 
plate or lota is said to have been sabstituied for the skall. In Mandi State a Brahroanp 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like tho deceased Biji. At the ex- 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to Hardwir.He must never look 
back on tho journey, and is never allowed to return to tho titato, which pays him a pension. 

t In Mi4nwili the Dakauntri (sic) are said to be Suds by caste and descendants of Dak 
BandU, who composed a ffrnnfh on astrology called ,tho Band/i Oranth. In Rohtak the 
Daks are said to be descended from Sahdec rinhi, a dacoit (whence their name) who 
composed the Salideo Bh&dlf (Bh^dli, his wife, was a sweeper woman). In this work natural 
phenomena arc interpreted to forecast the future ; e.g., Sukkar wdli hddli rahi st^ishchar^ 
ehde kahe Snhdcoi * sun Bddli bin harse nahin jde,* i.e., “ If clouds appear on Friday 
and stay till Saturday, they will notepass away without rain.” In these verses Bahdeo 
usually addresses Bhidli. 

X In Qorgaon too Sahdeo is said to have met a sweeper woman who told him that the 
auspioioos momeot had passed and bade him dive in a tank. He did lOi. and brought up 
Unit a gold bracelet and then an kon one. Thinking her an expert he married her» 
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Dahaut functions. 'Id5 

■ Ask the ^an^its to study the effects of this rainfall in the Vodas or 
Pnrdnas. 

The results are that there will be no water left anywhere save 
a little in wells and in other low places (meaning that this in* * * § 
auspicious rainfall will bo followed by a scarcity of rain). 

If it does not rain and the wind does not blow for 9 months what will 
bo the result ? 

The land will have no verdnro and it is bottor to leave it with bag and 

Purah uflie badli, pachham ehah wd, 

"Qaik kahe sun Bhandli manji andar pd. 

* If a cloud appear from the east and the wind blow from the 
west ; Pak wonld ask Bhandli to take her cot insido.* 

Titar kha^hhl badli ran maldi khd. 

0 wase, 0 ujre khdli hoi na jd, 

' A cloudliko partridge featliGi-s, and a woman given to eating cream ; 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a doubt.* 

Another story is that when IMin Chandar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Uawana wore under Saturn’s sinister influence, and 
before ho crossed tlio strait which he had bridged B£in Chandar 
desired to give alms. Bat neither the Brahmans nor tho Mahd- 
Brahmans nor tho Bias, wonld accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sar jiwan* amrit 
over it by cutting Pdrbati’s little finger, and thus endowed it with 
life. Shivji and Durga bestowed on him voracity, the jattco and tho 
tilak, and Brahma bade him receive the alms offered to lldhu and 
Ketu, and to Saturn — wlionce he was also called Sanichari. 

Tho Pakaut, however, bears yet other names. As he knows a little 
astrology and can divine the ovil influence of tho planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi ; in Rdpar he is called Pdnda, and round 
Birhind and Mdler Kotla Dhaonsif. One group is called Arpopo^ 
because it is skilled in palmistry §. 

From Sidlkof comes a still more curious legend : Vardh Mihr, a great 
astrologer from the Deccan, came in tho course of his wanderings to a 
Gfljar village. While discoursing to tho people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a son of marvellous intelligence. His 

* Whence the name Dakaut dahiA-put, In Gurgaon dak is snid to mean ‘ wanderer.' 
In this District the Dak is said to be no true Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainly women. These he instigates to burn 7 tuvgas (thatched roots?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by the ears by declaring that their burj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
must be taken. Seated among the women he looks at the hand of one and tho forehead of 
another : consults his patrA or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common- 
place predictions. He knows hardly any astrology. On Saturday he goes round bagging 
with an idol of Sanishchar, and he accepts a bullalo calf bom in High or a foal bom in 
Sivan. or any black animal. 

fSoe Punjabi Diety., p. 305. 

$ Cf. Harar-popo among the Bhitfis, whore it v said to equal thay. In Ksrn&l the Arar- 
popo is dnsoribed as a beggar who may bo a Gaur Brabroan or a Ohauhin (lUjpnt). 

§ Ibe Bhojkfs are quite distinct from the Dakauts, but owing to simtlarit y of fuiwtion the 
Pakauts are sometimes called Bhojki, «,g., in Jaipur. 
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hostess asked him to form a tempoi-ary union with her danghter-in-Iaw 
on the condition that her child should belong to him. So Pak was 
1)orn. Years after Pak had to be surreodered to his father despite 
his attaclnnent to his mother’s kin^ but on the road home bo saw that 
the corn in one field was mixed with stalks of a diiSerent kind like 
those ia one close by. His father, however^ taught him that those 
stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the field* ; and 
Pak applying tho analogy to his own case compelled his father to 
restore him to bis mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the pakauts. 

Nono of these variants quite agreo with the account of the Pakauts 
given in the Karndl Gazetteer y 1890, which runs - 

The Dakauts came from Agroha in tho Dakhan. Ilaj& Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of Bamcbandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other grahas but him. Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudliia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conso« 
quences ; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rislii who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of tho pakauts^ by a Sudra 
woman. Tho other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future consult 
his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by ovoiy 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, 
on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take tho offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own sister’s 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 

. and at weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they 
only^eat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.m. ; but this has now failed them. 
They and the Gujrfitis are always at enmity, because, as they tako 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

In K^ngfa a confused variant of this legend makes pak the astro- 
loger’s son by a Jat girl, and Bhdndli the daughter of a Bdji, whom 
pak won in a ^wdyambara, answering all her questions by his art. 
Their son was Bojru. 

Another variant makes Garg give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
' of Gnutama rishi. She eats it and vomits up a boy, who is in con- 
sequence called 4<^k (vomiting). 

In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the pakauts 
are current. According to the first the birth of Saturn, t decreased the 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet. Saturn was so pleased that ho bade the Brahman ask a boon 
and agreed to become his pupil. He also proclaimed his inteidtion of 
persecuting mankind unless j)lacated by constant worship and devotion 

'^The theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely similar idea, 
tliindu mythology avers that the Bun lost a sixteenth of his power on the biclli of 
Satum, bis son. 
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fiis evil inilaence was to last for 7i yearSi bat ho assured the Brahman 
that he shoald be kept in comfort provided ho and his descendants 
worshipped the god. The jpakants are his descendants. 

The other story is that the Brahman fell nnder Saturn’s evil infln* 
enoe. He was instructing a king’s daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected of its theft and kept in custody for 2i days when, 
Saturn’s influence ceasing, the necklace was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the god Saturn coolly told 
him that he was lucky in getting off with days instead of the full 
term of 7^ years of illdnck. 

In the Edngra hills the Pakant is nsnally called Bojrd*. Bojrfl 
means thonght«reader and in olden times the Bojrtis practised black 
magic, not astrology, Now>a<days they practise palmistiy. 

In Kdngfa the Ifejrd or Pakaut groups are said to bo 86 in number ; 
of these the’following are found in that District > 


In Fdlampnr tahsfl— ^ 

1. Subdebh. 8. Bdchh. 

2. Pardsar. 4. Gol. 


In Edngfa tahsil— 
Shakart&ri ... Machh got, 

Bawalia ... Ndgds got. 

In Hamirpur tahsil-— 
Shakartdri. 

Lallan. 


I Mallian 
> Bhnchal 


I Gauf. 
I Gora. 


5. Pdnns f Tdnus. 

6. Ndgds. 


• • • » • • 

... Ndgds got. 


The Pahauts in Mianwdli aro said to be Vasisht by gotra. 

In the Punjab the Bojrus are called Teli-rdjds, because they rub their 
bodies with oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and mako a ti'kd of vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an imago of Jaw&Umukhi who lives, they say, in Kdngfa, 
and declares her acceptance of an offering by burning one half of it 
with her flery tongue. Women aro induced to give rings and clothes to 
the idol in return for dhtip and sandhur sanctified by the goddess’ touch. 
Small-pox is cured by applying the sandhwr to the patient or burning 
the dhup before him. The Teli-rdjiis also tell fortunes by the samudrih. 

The Pakauts have 36 gots or adsans like the Gaurs including the 
following : — 


Agarwil. 

Chhslondia. 

Dbakari. 

Uadhigoria. 

Gangora. 

Ginia. 

Uor. Gaur, from Qaur in 
Bengal. 


Gosi, Ghosf. 
Jol. 

Kaj^astha. 

Kant. 

alia n. 

Mahar. 

Malpian. 

Fagoshia. 


Paria, Peria, 

Rai. 

Rawal } Sliankartih. 
Kdwai j KesriwAl. 

Vaid. 

Satw&I. 


Ill Jfnd five goto are found, viz., Raike, (which stands highest of all), 
Pagosbia, Lalan, Paryd and Gorya.* AU these intermarry. 


* And the dahtut is said to be deriTed from dah, a small drum, which the Bojrds 
best on Ssturdays w W begging ; but it is also said that Dak was the son of Osrg ri»M by 
a Kumhimf. They also beat a small drum over one’s head to drive away evil. 



Of the 86 sasans 30 are found in N4bh& (whore they are called 
Jotgis) and the other 6 form the sub-caste called the Purbia or Eastern 
Pakiiuts who are of inferior status.* * * § These two sub-castes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Betrothals are negotiated by 
Mir^sis, not by Ndis. In marriage 4 gots are avoided, t and karevoa 
is allowed. None of the 5 pure Brahman groups certainly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the J.3akaat or smoke with 
them : nor will B&nhLs do so. 

These Pakants take offerings (dan) and alms (ptcn). They accept 
chhayd dans, as well as those, made to Sanichar (Saturn), Ketd and 
ll&hd. They also bog on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers from 
Hindus. When begging they carry an iron imago of Saturn. These 
ddna are supposed to be karurX (hard, inauspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb : 

Kdl Bdgar se upje, burd Brahman se hoe. 

‘ Famine comes from the Bdgar, and evil is done by the Brahman.* 

In Rohlak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially on a 
Saturday on which day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat, 
ho-buffalo, camel, horse, black grain, or other mean gifts. Some of 
them make a phen or ‘tarn,* by going through a fixed number of 
lanes and repeating a fixed number of sentences at each door at a certain 
hour— -usually early in tho day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on a Saturday, JOakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes, 
etc,, weighed against persons who are uudor the influence of Saturn. 

The Pakauts observe all the Brahmanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. On the birth of a son they perform tho 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the imm-karan, chaul karan, anna-prdma, 
chura-karan, and uftnagan karan. Their betrothal, wedding and 
general rites are also lika those of other Brahmans. 

The Pakauta study astrology in tho Bhadri Chhand and other Hindi 
chhande, sometimes also from Sanskrit works. 

Till? Sawani OB Sanwni Buaiihans. 

Another term equivalent to Pakaut or Yedwd is Sdwani, a Brahman 
who in tiurgaon interprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future. The Sdwanfs appear to come from 


* Because it is said they eat flesh and drink liquor, which the Jotgis eschew. But the 
real reason would appear to bo that they will accept certain offerings which- a pure Brah- 
man would not take, such as those made to avert the influence of B4hfl and Ketfl. 

The Dakauts have also tho Brahmanical gotran, Bhardwij, Bashist, etc., (N&bhA), 
t Only one udmn is avoided according to the N4bh4 account, 

X Dakauts, however, do not accept offerings made on tho dead. These go to the AchiraJ 
or Uahi-Brahman. . 

§ In Ferozopore they bog for oil cf rapesood in small quontities almost os of ri^t, 
singing • 

7el i&mhe k& met, ^ 1 ” Ofl and copfier go together, he who 

Ckkaniehhar mandtM, | therewith worships Satuin wm be for 

Badd tvkh fdm. ' ever happy.'* 

Well-to-do Hindus pour a little oil into a vessel, enoogh to reflect their face in, and gtra 
it to the Dakant. This ensurea them long life. 
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LacknoWi but the name is known as far west as Dera Ism&il Kh&n and 
Bahdwalpur.* 

Thu VuD-rATB Brahmans. 


It is not easy to say definitely what the Ved-pdtr is. The word 
itself would certainly appear to mean " vnssol of the Vodas,” and those 
of tho Ved-p&tr who study the Vedas and expound them to disciples 
are styled Ved-p^this.t Others, it is said, merely perform the sapindi 
and pmd-chhedan harm on the 12th day after a death, but these rites 
are usually peifonned by an Achuraj. 

In Gurgaon the Ved-pdtrs accept alms at eclipses and are also 
known as Giijr&tis, and this is the case in Sidlkcf too, but in Amritsar 
the Ved-pdtr ranks below tho Gujrdtis and traces his descent from Ved 
Datt, the son of tho Gujriiti JSahdeo by a Sndra woman. The Ved- 
p&tr is also called Vedwa, and the JIakauts are an inferior branch of the 
Vedwas, being descendants of I3ak who married Patli a MIcclih woman. 
The Vedwds take chhdyi-'pdtrl and oilier forbidden gifts, such as cocks, 
and goats; but the Dakaut is on an even lower plane for he accepts 
buffaloes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing in water. 

In Bannu the Gujnlti is said to bo also known as Ved-piitr, which 
again is equivalent to J)ak, or in Kashmir and tho hills toBojru; in 
Pesh&war and Kohat to Pandit or Madho ; in Dera Jsiud.il Khdn to 
Silwani ; and in Lahore, etc., to Dakaut. Dak, a Brahman, is said to 
have married Bhadli, a courtezan, and from them are descended the 
J)ak8, whose gotra is Kaplash, their gots being — 

"Hakhar. f 

. Dag\va, I Bakar. 

In Bannu ... Tahir. In Dora Ismfiil Kli4n ... Vedpil. 

Fatlwil, I Bralimi, etc. 

Ralhor. 


The jpakauts accept unlucky offerings, such as satana (7 kinds of 
grain mixed], oil, iron, goats, buffaloes and chhayd-patr on Saturdays 
and eclipses. They also practise palmistry according to the Samndrak 
Shdstras^ and swindle women, whom they frighten by means of charms 


* In MiAnwAU tho Sawanfs are said to livo by astrology and magic, divining evil 
influonces by means of two iron pegs in a cup, in some obscure way, after the manner of the 
Jogis and Muhammadan Uords. Jn Bahawalpur they aro described as wandering out-castes, 
descended from a Brahman by .a sweeper woman. Khalrfs, ArorJis and otlier Brahmans will 
not associate with them and they accept black gifts at eclipses etc. 

t See Platts, p. 1208. Platts does not give Ved-pitr, but both in Gurgaon and Rohtak pitr 
is declared to moan “ vessel.” 

{ Tho Vodwtl takes alms on Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays, also when tho lua passes 
into Rah^ and Ketd, as well as to avert their influence at any other lime. 

Offerings to Brahmans sre divided into bar or (ft aha, for the days of the week, and the 
two grahin for Rahd and Kot, tho two demons who cause eclipses by attacking tho sun 
and moon. Thoso two are pnrts of a demon (nXlcAham), who, when sitting at dinner with 
the gods and demons drank of the nnetar of the gods instead of the wino of the demons. 
The sun and moon told of him, and Bhagwin ent him into two parts, of which H&hd in* 
eluding tho stomnoh and therefore the nectar, is tho more worthy. When anybody wishes 
to offer to Brohmans from illness or other cause, ho consults a Brahman who oasts 
his hAoscopo and directs which offering of the seven grnhn^ should bo made. The grahin* 
aro more commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rshu baing given at tho beginning 
and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Oluf Bra h mans will not take any black 
offorings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame {til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, etc., nor oil, second band clothes, green clothes; nor $atndja, which is seven grains 
miied, with a piece of iron in them ; theso belonging to tho grah$ whose offsxinae aro 
forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 
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written on paper in invisible ink. These practices are, however, said to 
be confined to Pakauts from Efingja. 

Tex Dssacbia Bbaeuins. 

The Sanrias or Dasanrias* * * § practise exorcism in the following wav .•>- 
Ponr or more are called in and they apply fames to the patient’s 
nostrils, while he sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile cHarms li ka tKia • 
Le htUare mere bhalm, ae ajmi laher eambhdl, Jump up, my sturdy 
one, come in yonr ecstasy.” What with the heat and the strong scent 
the patient perspires freely, and this operation is repeated twice a day 
until his senses return. The exorcisers get Bs. 5 or 10 as their fee. 
The patient is fed on almonds and cMri.i The solemnity of the rite is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it on a burning ground.^ 

A few Saunas are found in Bobtak where they work wonders with 
charms. They can thrust a sword through a man without hurting 
him, and bring sickness on an onemy. In Gurgaon§ by collecting a 
dead man’s bones they magically obtain full control over his ghost, and 
to defeat them one of the bones should always be hidden. In Shilkot 
they are exercisers, but also haunt burning-grounds. 


. Tex GojBATf on Bias Bbahuans. 


1 . 

8. 

8 . 

4 . 

9. 


The Gujr&ti is a territorial group, which immigrated from Guzerit. 
Gujrdti Brahmans also bear the following professional titles > 


Biis, meaning updeshak or preacher. G. 

Joshi, for Jotwhi, astrologer, 
Pindijii—Pawtita, 

Mahta or chief. 

Bival or itinerut sddM.H 7. 


Tarwiri, or one who has performed s 
karma kdnd of ten mnukdra, directed 
others to perform them and 
acted as a priest at those rites. 

J4nji, or family priest, who used to act 
as a go-between at betrothals, as the 
BAis now do. 


The Gujiitf Brahma nq also have 4 main groups which rank in the 
following order 

3. Andich or PahArf. 

4, Bararia or SrimAli. 


SulMsastel.ljl vLlnagars.** 


Of these groups the VadanAgar are the (family priests) of the 
NAgars, whoso daughters they take in marriage and with whom they 
oat both kachehi and pahki. Tlie N&gars, howovor, cannot 
VadanAgar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avoid any 
intorcourse with the two last. The BArapas are the BUs of the 
nichisharan or lower grade ; because B&raf married a girl of his own 
family. 

The relations of the Gujr&tf to other Brahmans are cnrionsly 
contradictory at first sight, but perfectly logical in reality. Owing to 
their strictness in religious observances, and their parity in food and 


* Tbo practices here ascribed to the Sanrias are also said to be chameterietio oS a fiAraut 
tuh-casto, called Cbannan. 

f Wheaten broad kneaded with ghi. 

i But in MUnwAlf a group of the SArsuts called Cbannan performs this. 

§ The form in Gurgaon is eevra and in Amritsar apparenUy Barorei. 

• 11 Iheso occupations are not now followed, necessarily, by those who bear these mifiiv 
f The TadanAgar are said to take their oamefroni A adanagiL a town eartofPittaiL 

** From Tissl town, but see test. ' 
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dreSB they rank as the highest* of all the Brahman gronps, and confer 
the Mhirhdd or benediction on the Ganf and the 84rsat. In spite 
of this they are all looked down upon for taking the ehhaydt (shadow), 
grahanX (eclipse) and tula <&£»§ (offerings) : that is to say, they are 
despised for taking upon themselves the sins of the community. 

In marriage two gotraa are usnally avoided, but sometimes only one 
is excluded. Exchange marriages are very common. At a wedding 
the bridegroom wears a sihrd or chaplet only, and not a crown (maur). 
The pair are dressed like Shiva and Pdrbati in silk.H 

At weddings the Ndgars worship Sbiv^ the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the nourisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their isht-dewa. They observe the ten karma 
of Shiva, and are guided by tho Parvami'tndnad or Jaimni'autra. 

The GuirdW gotraa are t— 

Gargas. I Itri. | Piriiar. 

Qautam. | Kisbira. 1 Singrai. 

Tho Gajrdti are said to have no gota. 

Thi flosAim Bbahmahs. 


Tho Hnsaini Brahmans are Hindus, wear the janeo and mark tho 
tilnk on their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
from Hindis, and narrate the story of Hazrat Imam Husain, whence 
they are called Husaini. Tliey say they were originally Bhdt Brahnoans, 
and have some of their gota : — Gappe, Bhdkar, Lande, Gdre, Hargopal, 
Uatf, Chat Ohdt, Rabat, Bh&radwdji, DfingiMr, and many more. They 
marry in their own caste, avoiding 4 gota in marriage. They cannot 


* They do not eat kacheM or patW cooked by Gaur or Sarsut Brshmus : nor ray Hindu 
, but they may take sweet stuff cooked in milk by prople of such pure Hindu castes 
as the Gaur and 8 &rsut Brahmans, and tho B&niaa. The Onjriti or Bi&s Brahmsu, who ■ 
AAiwA from Quaerat are in some respects the highest class of all nrahmaDS 5 uey are 
always fed first: and they bless a Oany when they inOTt him, while they will not oat 
ordiwy bread from his hande. They are fed on the 18th day after death, and the Gaurs 
will not eat on the 13th day, if this has not been done. But they take inMspioiope 
oflaringe. To them appertain especially the R4hu offerings made at u 
not take oil eesame, goats, or green or dirty clothM ; but will toke old mothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and tatn&ja. They also take a special offer.ng to Kahu made by a sick pwson. 
who puts gold in gii, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gnjrati, or who weighs himself 
against $atndja aud makes an offering of the grain. A bn^lo which hat been poaMssed 
by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a honee (often no dilBcolt feat 
in a village), or a foal dropped in tho month of Sawan or buffalo calf in Magh are ^von 
to tho Gujriti as being nnluchy. No Ganf would take them. Every harvest the OnjrAti 
takes a small allowsooo {neorhi) of grain from the threshing floor, just as dc^s the Gan^, 
tTho ehhdvMdn U so called because in sickness tto giver looks at his reflocUon in some 
gM poured into a bronze cup (katori). If he is unable to see his face in the gnt be will die. 

Tho dda itself comprises the cup, with the ponj-votaa. n 

Other dins are t the Bdhd and Ketd ddnt, which consist of black cloth, flowers, eta, like 
the Sanichar dda they are offered to Hdhu, Ketd and Sanichar in sickness, or at weddings. 
The mdhd-ddn or " great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and made at death. The rog. 

Ihami-hidki dda of black cloth is made to avert disease (roy) ,, . . 

± The grahn-ddn comprises gold, silver placed in a cocoanu^^d ornaments. It must be 
given by the offerer standing in the water of the tank at Th 6 neaar. Qrain, clothes or 

Thir^tttW^dw is an offering equal to one’s wei^t in grain or coin. It is made by 

*^d, dressed like k/lshna and He is a bridal 

ohapist, thenwurormultotiB a paper crown, worn by toe bndMjoom. Krishna m » 
we^ of toe latter is called Muktdhlrf. Shiva ot MahAdeva no «o«r. even at his 
wedding, whereas Krishna always wears toe mukat. This is interesting, but it leaves tto 
«N ei a* crawa at weddinga unespbined. 
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marry with Bldt Brahmans, but take water from their hands and vtee 
term. They are i|^orant of their own religion and do not worship in 
tnandara, but their janeos are made by Brahmans j and auspioious times 
for weddings, etc., aro fixed by them. They have the same customs as 
other Hindds, and believe in their pantheon. Their own tradition is 
that Yaeid’s troops on their return, after catting off Imdm Husain’s 
head, stopped in Rdhab, their ancestor’s home at Bdthuwdl in the 
Sidlhot District, and placed the head in his house. In the morning, 
finding the head to be that of the Prophet, he kept it, and gave the 

* soldiers his own son’s hoad instead, but they discovered that it was 
not the' same as the one they had broutrht. So Bdliab cut off all his 
seven eons’ heads in succession and gave them to the soldiers. Since 
then Husainis beg from Muliammadans. 

Tub bglioion or tbs Bbammaks. 

The Brahman, even the Hirsaini, is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Conversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has .had a 
disruptive influence in the following case : — The Pdtak section of 
the Sdrsut Brahmans has two sub-divisions, Machhf-khdnd. and 
Kbfr*khdiid. The former are parohits of the third Gurfi of the Sikhs 
I'Guru Amar Dds), who was a Baishnav (abstainer from meat and 
drink). The second Gurd (Angadl used to cat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Guru’s habit and yot maintain his Baishnav* 
ship, the third Guru gavo a fish at the hhaddan (head>«havingl 
ceremony of his son to his parohit, and so his descendants arc called 
Machhf-khdnds (fish-eaters) to this day. And the doscondants of tlio 
third Gurfi at a son’s hhaddan at their temple at Gondwdl in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram-flour and boiled in oil, to their parohit (a 
descendant of the original Machhf-khdnd) instead of a live one. 'I'he 
ceremony, however, no longer called hhaddan— since shaving the head 
is prohibited among the Sikhs — and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long like a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys’ 
hair was cut and plaited like a girl’s. 

Bbabm-chabI,* a religious student ; a Brahman from the time of his investi- 
tnro with the Brahmanical thread until he becomes a house-holder ; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic, a 
class of Hindu Sddhus. 

Bbok-pa, ’highlander,’ a term applied. to the SbIn element in B&ltisUn : 
Biddnlpb, Tribes of the Hindoo Kooah, Ch. IV. 

BAdak, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in MultAn and in Babdwalpur. 

Buen, a Jdt or Bdjput clan found in Multdn tahsfl, whore they were settled 
by Shdhzida Murdd Bakbsh, governor of Mnlt4n, under Sbdli Jab&n. 

Bddb, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Hontgomr-ry. 

Budhbke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Boobwal, a clan (agpncnltural) found in Sh^hpur. 

BuSLf, Budnf, the people, now^i:tiiict or absorbed, which held the country 
from Nangrabdr to the Indus prior to the Afgb&n imraigrationi. They 
were divided into several tribes and aro desoribed by the Akh fiiid 
Darweza as KAfirs, hut he does not refer to them as Bnddhists. 

* Sormh or £ar«t«r>, is centipted ficsi ihe frxEl'iit ircid ftafir.o. 
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BuQHTf, BuoTr, also called Zarlcanni, an organized BAtocn timan which occu- 
pies tho angle between the frontiers of the Punjab and Upper Sindh. 
Its clans are tho Raheja, No^/iilni,* Masori, Kalphur, Phong or Mondr&ni 
and Shambdni or Kiazai. The last, which is an almost independent 
section, separates the main tribe from our border; while the Marri Ho 
still further west. Tho Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Rind, but claim descent from GyAndiir, son of Mir Chalkur, whoso 
son Raheja gave his name to one of its septs, though tho name has an 
Indian sound. The No^/idni clan has supernatural powers (see p. 46, 
supra) and tho Shambilni form a mh^tu7mnf which is sometimes con- 
sidered distinct from the Bui^ti. This tuvinn has its head-quarters at 
Sydhdf, formerly Marrao or Dera Bibrak (fr. hivaragh, a chief), also 
called Bugti Dora. 

Bijha]|]l, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : also in tho Bahdwalpur, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmcr Slates, and in Sindh, as well as scattered over 
Multan and Mu/affargarh. They are labourers, tenants and camel- 
breeders in the South-West Punjab and intermarry with tho Dalids, 
Palydrs and Parhdrs, all branches of tho Punwar stock. 

Bok, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuKHARi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : see Snyyid. 

Boknera, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuLEeZ/ti (Buledi, Bulci/a’, Burdi), an organized Baloch tnman in Dora Gh^zi 
Khdn, also found near the Indus in Upper Sindh, in the tract called 
Burdika, and in the Kachhi territory of Kaldt. 

Buna, BtJNiYA : see Chaindr. 

BcjbA, a small Jdt clan, found in Jind. Tho smmdh of its jathera is at 
Kallu Kotliin Patidla, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

B(7]|iLANA| a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Sbdhpur. 

Buraias,-— Tho Buraras, originally named llojali, arc claimed by some * 
as a Samma sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition id that they aro de'^cendf d from a Ibtja of Girndr near 
Jundgadh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to Isldm. The 
saint who converted him gave him a hur (Ar. for cloak,”) whence 
their name. They have three septs: — 

(ij Bhojri or Bhojri-pntras, found in Bnhdwalpnr and Bikdner, and 
the highest in status, (ti) Sathia, and (in) Jokhia. 

BufiisH : see Yashkun. 

Burra, a Jdt tribe, found in Dera Ghd/i Khdn and Bahdwalpur. The title 
of Jdm is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Sindhi origin. 

Buta, a Jdt tribe, apparently confinod to llosliidrpiir. I^ossibly tho same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the Buttar of the Sikh tract. 

ButabI, fr. but, a steno. A caste of stone-cutters, found in the Kdngfa hills, 
who* used to be employed on the forts and temples of that tract. Barnes 
described them as idle and dissipated. 

But^ab, a small Jdt tribe found chiefly on tho Upper Sutlej said to be 
deluded from a Sdrajbansi Rdjput who came fix)in^ the Lakki jungle 
and settled first in Gujrdnwdla. Also |ound as a Hindu Jdt clan (agri« 
cultural) in Montgomery. 

Buzurg, a title meaning * saint, ^ acquired for instance by the Akhdnd of 
Swdt in addition to that of Akhdnd. 

• With two dans Zemakani or Durragh and Pheroitoi. 
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NoTB.j-^wIng to the oonfaeion between Ch and Chh— which ia not oonflned.to 'writinKi 
in hing'liah— and that between J and Ch, which ie frequent in Urdu writing, the artiolee 
under thia letter are not all warranted to be correctly plaoed, 

CHABiLDA8(i), -PANTHi ; a petty Beet, founded by an Arora dieoiplo of Shitmif, 
named Cliabeldds, whose shrine is at Makliowiil Kah'in in tlie Sanghar 
tahsil of Dera Qhdzi Khdu. Its tenets differ little from fbeag of 
Shdmjl’s followers. See Shdmddsi. 

OhaOha^, an agricultural clan, found in Shahpur and MulWn, classed as Jaf 
in the latter District. In llahdwalpur the Chdehays claim Mughal 
origin and they produce tables tracing their descent from Timfir whom 
they connect with Abbds, cousin of Husain, son of Ali. Dut tradition 
says that the Suraf, Subhdgo, Sflro and Chdehar tribes were once slaves 
of Rdja Bungd Rdi, rd/a of Anirkof, and that Jdm Jhakhar redeemed 
them, and there is a saying : 

Siirar, Suhhdga, Silro, rhanthi Chdeharid, 

Anda hd Jam Jhakhare hd hdhiidn Bunga Ra. 

“ Surar, Sabhdgo (or Snbhdgd), Silfo (or Sili4), (those throe) and a 
fourth tribe, the Ghdchar were tlio slaves of Bringd lldi ; it was Jdm 
Jhakhaf who brought thoni,” (effecting their emancipation from Bungd 
Rdi). 

The Chdehars have several septs -Raj-do, the highest in status ; 
Rahmdni, whose ancestors were khalffas of Ghaus Bahd-ud-Din Zakariya : 
hence they are also called Shaikh-Rahmdni, and some sanctity still 
attaches to tho sept ; Ndrang, Jugdna, Jhunjha, Chhntta, Gureja, 
Rnkana, Kalra, Mudda, Dfiwdni, Dohija, Gabrdni, Muria, Kharyani 
and Zakridiii or followers of Ghaus Bahd-ud-Dfn Zakariya. 

The whole tribe, however, are followers of that saint and never 
become disciples of any but his descendants. Chdclmr is also an Ardf^ 
clan in the Punjab. ' Cf. Chachliar. 

Chachhab, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

CBAodNA, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ChapphI, (?) a sept of Khatris and of Jd(s. 

Chaddrab, tho correct form of Chhddhar (g. v.). 

CHADDd, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. ^ 

Chadhab, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, Multdxi and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as Jdt in the two latter districts. Doubt* 
less the same as the Chliddhar {q, v.). 

CaApwf^an Ardfp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OhXhak, a doubtful synonym of Chdhng. 

Cbahahq, tee Chdhng. 

OHisAj^i a Qnjar clan (agricnltoral) found in Amiitbai. 
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ChIbai^ or znoro correctly CMhil.~One of tho largest tribes in tbe 
Pnnjdb. lliey are found in greatest numbers in Pati&la> but are very . 
numerous in Ambdla and Ludbidna, Amritsar, and Gnrddspnr, and extend 
all albng under the bills as far west as Gujrdnwdla and Sklkot. It is 
snid that Bdja Agaraen Sdraibansi bad four sons, Cltdbil, Ghbina, Obima, 
and Stllii, and that tbo four Jdt tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them : (yet they intermarry). ITieir original homo was 
Mdlwa, whence they migrated to the Punjdb. According to another story 
their ancestor was a Tnnwar Bdjput called Bdjd Kikh, who came from 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. Bis son Birsi married a Jdf woman, 
settled at Matti in the Mdlwa about the time of Akbar, and founded 
the tribe. 

In Amritsar the Chdhil say that Chdhal was a son of Bdjd Ehang, 
who once saw some fairies bathing in a tank. He seized their clothes 
and only restored them on condition that one of them became his 
bride. One Ichhrdn was given him, on condition that he never abased 
her, and she boro him a son, but one day he spoke harshly to her and she 
disappeared.* But to this day no Chdhil ever abuses his daughter ! Settled 
first at Kot Gaddna near Delhi, the Chdhil migrated to Pakhi Chdhildn 
near Ambdla and there founded Bala Joga or Jogarla in the Mdlwa. 

The Chdhil affect Jogi Pfr, originally Joga, son of Bajpdl, who is said 
to have been killed, after fighting with the Mughals even when ho had 
been decapitated. Jogi Pir is their chhara (?jalhera), and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4th naurdtra in Asauj. In Jfnd the Chdhil 
claim descent from Bala, a Chauhdn Bdjput who took a Jdt wife, and 
so lost caste, but ho acquired influence by accepting offerings made to 
Gfiga, and Chdhils, whatsoever their caste, still take these o£fering8.t 
In Jind the Chdhil worship Khcra Bhfimia. 

They are probably, says Mr. Fagan, Bdgris, originally settled in 
Bikdner. 

I 

Chabal, a Bindn and Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. 

ChXbno, CoXko, a minor agricultural caste, found in tho western portion of 
the lower ranges of Kdngra and Hoshidrpnr. In tho Dasdya tahsfl of 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The tenn appears to be a purely local synonym of Bdhti or Ghirth. 
llie Chdng is quiet and inoffensive, diligent and a good cultivator, like 
tho Saini of the plains. 

ChIik, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests of Kconthal. 

Ghaina, a small tribe, classed as Jdt, in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 

ChXk, (1) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (2) a sept of Jd(s 
to which Bdnjha is sometimes said to havo belonged. 

ChXki, CnAKANf, the M«lkiB* equivalent for Teli or oilman. 

* Through an opening in the roof— and so the CbAhil do not make openings in Q&r roofs 
to this .day. They also avoid wearing red clothes ; and, till recently, at any rate, did not 
use baked bricks in their houses— a rdlio of the time when they were nomads, probably. 

f In Jind tahsil it is indeed said that the of Gdga arc generally called eMhU : fa 
Sangrdr they are known as hhagat*. In PatiAla Cbihil ia said to have been born of a bill 
fairy > and Rrland Jogi Pir ia wmrebipped as it^jathtra, 

|FaDjiUI)icty.,p.l79, 
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OfiAEABKBj a Eharral clan (agricaltaral) found in Montgomery. 

Chakoba^ a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

ChakraiawI, fr. Chakr^Ia a village in Mi^nvstlf : a ne>7 sect, which 
rejects more than half the Qnrdn, founded by one Ghul4m Nabi of 
Chakrdla, whose followers call themselves Ahl-i-Qurdn, i.e., believers 
in the Qur^n only. It rejects all the other traditions of the Prophet. 
Its founder has now changed his name to Abdnlldh as he objected 
to being called ghulum (sor'. 'uit) of the Prophet. Ho believes that the 
Qurdn is the only book which lays down what is required of a true 
Muslim and that tho other subsidiary books and sayings of Muhammad 
are of no account. He has accordingly devisod a new form of prayer 
which is distinct from that proscribed by tho Prophet. 

His folbwers are numerous in the Shdlib^z Khel and Yiiru Khol 
villages of tho Mi^.nwAli tahsil, as well as in Dora Ismail Khdn and 
Lahoro. A monthly journal called tho Tshdat-ul-Qurdn used to bo 
published by Shaikh Cliittn, a leading adherent of tho sect in Lahore. 
As the soct did not thrive at Lahoro its founder has now settled in 
Dera Ismail Kh^n. 

Chamai., a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

• 

Chamaiit, a tribe of Gujars, claiming doscc?nt from a Tunwar Rdjput by a 
Gujar mother. They came from I>lhi and are very old inliBbitanba of 
the Karniil District, having po!«sibly been expelled from Delhi by Slier 
Shdh. . Chamain is probably only a local appellation. 

Chamab, Chamidr, fern. Cham&ri, -iilrf. 

The Chamd.r is the tanner and leather-worker of North- Western In- 
‘ dia,* and in tho western parts of the Puiijilb he is called Mochi whenever 
ho is, as he generally is, a Mnsaluian, tho caste being one and the same. 
Tho name Chaindr is derived fi'om the Sanskrit charmahtra or '^worker 
in hides.^' But in the oast of the Punjab ho is far more than a leather- 
worker, He is the general coolie and field labourer of the villages; and 
a Chamfir, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any rate, will 
answer Coolie as often as " Cham4r,”t They do all the begdr, or 
such work as cutting gras.s, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watch- 
men, and tho like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they 
need it. They take the hides of all dead cattle and tho flesh of all cloven- 
footed animals, that of sncli as do not divide tho hoof going to Ghuhf&s. 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for tho cart, and whips and other 
leather work ; and above all they do an iinmenso deal of nard work in 
the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with tho 
continuous labour of a certain number of hands. All this they do aa 
village menials, receiving fixed customary duos in tho shape of a share 
of the produco of the fields. In the east and south-east of the Punjdb 
the YilW® Gharadrs also do a groat deal of weaving, which however is 
paid for separately. Tho Chamdrs stand far above the Ghdhfds i^L social 

^ Sherring has a long disquioition on tho Oham&r caBto, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in HindustiSn ihm in the Punjab, 
t Why is a Oham&r always addressed with ** Oh Cham&r ke " instead of *' Oh Obainir/* 
M any other caste wonld be ? 
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position, and some of their tribes are almost accepted M Hindns.* They 
are gjenerally dark in colour, and aro almost certainly of aboriginal 
origin, though here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by 
members of other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. 
The people say : 

Karid Brahman, got Chamdr . 

In he sdth na lUrie par. 

• “ Do not cross the ferry with a black Br&hman or a fair ChamAr,’^ 
one being aa unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for 
beauty, and loss of casto is often attribntetl to too great partiality for 
a ChamAri. 

The traditional origin of the ChamArs is that Chanu (or Chanwe) and 
Bann wore two brothers : the former removed a cow’s carcase with his 
own hands and so Banut ont-casted bim4 In KapArthala, however, 
another version is current, and according to this GAt told his brother 
Met to remove a carcase and then dbcliued to associate with him for 
doing so, and the MirAsi who witnessed the incident, took GAt’s part. 
From Mat are descended the Chamurs, 

Synonyms. — It is difficult to say what are the real synonyms of ChauiAr. 
The term ChfihrA-ChaniAr is often used to denote the group formed by 
the two castes, just as Mochi-JulAhA is used, but it does not imply that 
the two castes are identical. Just as the Muhammadan ChamAr is 
styled Mociii so the Sikh ChamAr is called Bamoasia { qq . v.). In Sirsa 
a ChamAr is called MeghwAl as a compliment, but opprobiously he is 
styled Dhe^§ or Dhefh, a term applied to any ’low follow’, 'rhe 

* MeghwAl ’ claim descent from Megh*rikh who was created by Narain. 

Groups. — The ChamArs are divided into several sub-castes. In the 
Eastern PunjAb there appear to be at least five true sub-castes which ' 
do not intermarry. These aro in order of precedence : — ■ 

i. ChAndor, said in Delhi to trace its origin from Benares, possibly 

from some association with Kabfr. It is the principal sub* 
caste in UissAr, including Sirsa, and its members do not tan, 
leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatfks, and working only 
in prepared leather. See also under MeghwAl. 

ii. BaidAsi or RabdAsi, named after Bai DAs Bhagat, himself a 

ChamAr, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disciple of 
BAmAnand. It is the prevalent sub-caste in KarnAl and its 
neighbonrhwd. 

iii. Jafia, found in greatest numbers about the neighbourhood of 

Delhi and GurgAon. They work in horse and camel hides, 
which are an abomination to the ChAndar, probably as having 
the foot unclov^n ; and are perhaps named from the word ja} 


* The Chamirs will oat food prepared by any tribe except the Kh&krob (ChAh|V), Kanjar. 
SAaai and Na^. Smofcioff ie only allowed amons themselvea and they will not eat or 
drink froma Dhobi, aDam or a Mfiftar <indiKodyor). [EHrnil]. ” 

IBaun or Banwe here woeld appear to be the eponym of the BAnia caate, which is said 
to Still worahip an dr and a romMeat weddings, 
j A DAm witnosaed tbe oconrrence, and ao to thia day ni< CbamAr will eat or drink 
from a 06m nr Uiriei's handa. 

{ Tbe Dhei appeara to be a leparate caste in the Central Provincea, tbou^ closely allied 
wlui the Ohamir. Tho Dhe4 is iw a large tribe in Kachh and Sindh, also, called Bhuabi, 
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a camel-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain 
the services of Gaur Brdhmans, which won Id put them abovo 
all other Cham^rs, who have to be content with the minisatrtions 
of tho outcast Cham4rvra Brahman. 

iv« Chainb&r, .the prevalent sub-caste farther west about Jullundur 
and Ludhidna. 

V. Golia, lowest of all the sub-castes, indeed Golia is the name of 
a section of many menial castos in the Eastern Punjiib, and 
in almost all cases c uries with it an inferior standing in the 
caste. 

Farther west, iu Ndbha, the sub-enstos aro, howovor, said to bo four 
in number, viz. 

1. Bdna (Bunia). 

2. Cliamdr. 

4 .* ch^3bt7&) } 

Tho Bdna appears in LudhMna as tho Bunia, a Sikh Chamdr, who 
having taken to weaving ranks higher than tho workers in leather. The 
Bahtia* is also said to bo a Sikh Cliamtlr who luts taken to weaving, 
but many Kahtias are Muhammadans. 

Territorially tho Chaninrs in Patiala are divided into two groups which 
do not intennarry and thus form sub-castes. Those are the Bdgp, or 
immigrants from the Bagar, found in tho south-east of tho State, 
and the Desi. 

Among the Dosi iu Pati&la two occupational gi-oups are found, viz., 
the Cham4rs who make shoos, and tho Bonas, tho latter sub-casto 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religion. 

Tho Jind account divides the Chamdrs into 5 snb-castes, viz., Rdm- 
ddsi, Jati4, Chdmaf (stc), P4thi and Baigar, but it is not clear whether 
these are occupational or territorial or. sectarian groupa The N/ibha 
account says they are divided into 4 groups, viz., L'h&itwar, Jatid, 
Bahmnia (?) and Ohimar (sic). The Chdywar »ro iigain divided into 
two sub-castes (?), Chdywar proper, who are Sultdnis by religion and 
workers in leather; and the Bnnas (or blanket-weavers) who are Sikhs 
of Qurd Govind Singh. Tho Bonas are not fonnd in the south-east. 
The Jatids (descendants of Jatti, wife of HAmdds) are found only in 
the south-east and aro regarded as inferiors by the Ohdi^wars, who do 
not drink or smoke with them. A curious story is told of the origin 
of the Jatiiis, connecting the name with jhan^ (pubes). No Ghai^war 
Chamtir would give the Jelias’ forefatbor.a girl to wife, so he married 
a Chfibya’s dnnghter, but the phtiraa were nor. completed when a dispute 
arose, so tho Chuhras and Jatiiis performed half the pheraa outside and 
the rest inside the house until recoi:tly. The Jatia tap horse and camel 
bide, while the Chnywars of Bdwal only tan the skins of kine, which 
the Jatids refuso to touch. , 


* In Sima the word eoepis to be applied to the members of any low caste, euch as Chanuir 
or Chihra. Mr. Wilson, however, bad never heard the word used. In Pati&la it is said to 
be applied t'l a Sihh Cham&r. 
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The Bahmnia alAO claim descent from a wife of B<imd&, and wear the 
janeo and thus assert their euperiority over other Cham&rs, but they 
are nut found in N&bha. 

The Bildi is apparently the village messenger of the Delhi division. 
He is at least as often .a Ghdhfa as a Chamdr, and ought perhaps to be 
classed with the former. But there is a Chamdr clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dusddh is a Purbi tribe of Chamdrs, and has^ apparently come 
into the Punjdb with the troops, being returned only in Dolhi, Lahore, 
and Ambdla. 

Of the above groups it is clear that some aro truo sab*castes based 
on occupation, while others like tho Buna are merely occupational 
groups which may or may not intermarry with other groupa This differ- 
entiation of the groups by occupation is most folly developed in tho 
eastom and sub-montano tracts, whore the Chamdrs form an exceedingly 
large proportion of tho population and aro the field-labourers of the 
villages. But in tho central districts their place in this respect is 
taken by tho Chuhra. Iti the west, too, the leather-worker, like all 
other occupational castes, is much less nnmerons than in tho east. 
Tho weaver class, on tho other hand, is naturally least numerous in 
the eastom Districts, where much of tho weaving is done by tho leather- 
working castes. And, when the Chamdr sticks to leather-working in 
the eastern Districts, he is apparently dubbed Chamrang or Dabgar, 
just as in the Punjdb proper a Chamdr who has adopted Isldm, and 
given up working in cow-hido becomes a Mussalmdn Khatik tanner. 

Tho gots or sections of the Chamdrs aro very numorons, and some 
of them are large. They include tho Chauhdn and Bhatti gota* 
(numerous in the central and oastoi’n Districts, especially Ambdla) and 

Badhan. / Ghameri. Mahmi. 

Baina Bfr. Phundwdl. 

Batoi. Jdl. . Sindhu. 

Bhdti. . Kathdna. 

Of these eleven gota all but tho Kathdna aro found in tho Jullundur 
division. 

Tho Chamdrs are by religion llindus or Sikhs. 

Owing to tho fact that the famous bhagat Bdmdds was a Chamdr 
by caste, many Chamdrs are Bamddsiast by sect, and of this sect again 
some are also Sikhs. 

Bdmdds was a descendant of Clianu. His mother, Kalsia, was child- 
less, but one day afaqir came to her and she gave him flour, in return 
for which he promised her a son. On his return his guru cross-ques- 
tioned him, as he whs nnable to pronounce the name ' Tarmeshwar,' and 
learning of bis promise declared that, as no son bad been bestowed on 
Kalsia in her destiny, the fuqir himself must be born to her. So he 

■ ■ ■ — ■■ ■ ■ « O f ~ “ 

* Tho two most numcroua gota among the Mochis also. They may of course have adopted 
these names from the K&jputf,ta8 Bains and Sindhu may have beenbiriowed from 
theJdts. 

U 'heB&md&sia also claim descent from Rimdaa. The Ramdisia (Sikhs) take tho 
from Ghamitrs and drink amrit at their hands. The Masbabi take them from the 
•weepers* hands. (Kapurthala)* 
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was reborn as wbo is called Raidls in B4wal. As bis mother 

was a Cham&ri be refused her breasts, until his guru bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where R&ma Nund used 
to pass, he was touched by that teacher’s sandals, and whoa ho cried 
out was told by him to be silent and repeat ‘ Kdin Rdm.’ Thus was 
supernatural power bestowed upon him. 

Contrary to the Chamars’ customs lldmdds wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. The Brahmans appealed to the magis* 
trate, whereupon Kamdfls cast the idols into a tank, but they returned 
to him, whereas the Brahmans tailed in a similar test. Again, catting 
his neck open ltdmdds exhibited 4 jdneon, of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugaa. Thenceforth he was known as a 
famous hhagat.* 

Chamdr women wear no nose-ring, but among the Bunas it is worn 
by married women, not by widows. The Chdrimars of Bdwal do not 
wear gold nose-rings, and all the Chamdrs of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in saffron, and the uso of gold. They also use beestings 
only after oETcring it to the gods on the amdwas. 

Chamakwa BtiAHMAN, the Brahman of tho Chamdrs : see Brahman. Also 
a sub-casto of the Chamdrs in Ndbfaa (see Chamdr). 

Ciiambial, a Kdjput sopt (Hindu) of tho fii-st grade — deriving its nnmg 
from Chamba State : cf. Maudidl, Jaswdl, Pathdnia, etc. 

Chaukr, a Jdt clan (agri(!uUural) found in Amritsar. 

Chah ANO, the casto or class which in Kandwar works in leather, correspond^ 
ing to tho Ghamtir of the plains. 

Chahkaxni, or Pdra Chanikanni, a small tribe of Ghobia Khet, Pathans, 
found in Knrram. 

Chamrang, (a synonym of Chamdr, chiefly returned from Pafidla and 
Sidlkot), the term chamrang is probably a purely occupational term. 
The chamrang does mot stain or dyo leather, but only tans it; fr, 
rangnd (which as applied to leather means to ' tan ’). The chamrang 
moreover only tans ox and buffalo hides, and docs not work in tho 
loather which he tans. By caste he is probably always a Chamdr. 
In Delhi the term appears to bo practically a synonym for Kbatdk 
( q. V. ), but the Kbatik is, strictly speaking, a carrier, not a tanner, and 
a Muhammadan, while the chamrang is a Hindu. In Gujrdt 
the chamrang is identical with tho Kliatik. 

Chahte, an Ardfijt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ChanaIi, or probably Channdl, from Glidprldla, whom all Sanskrit authorities 
represent as begotten by a Sddrd on a Brahman. His occupation is 
carrying out corpses, executing criminals, and other abject offices 
for the public service.t Tho menial class of Kdngra and Mandi,' 
oon'esponding to tho Ddgi in Kullu and tho Koli in the Simla Hills, 

* In Jfnd the R&mdisias are the dominant fponp aniMorm a sub-oaete, which has 9gOtt:-— 
BorwdL Hihi. I Siddhn. 

Chauhin. Sanydr. Linh.mir. 

Gord. I baria. | Lokra, 

t Ooldl>iooke, Euavt, 274. 
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the Chsndls in Kdngra appear to be inferior to the Kolig of tiiat Die* 
trict, and eome of tbem at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. Oii the other hand, in Kulld 
some of the Clianfils rank below Kolis, Ddgfi-Cban&l is a very common 
term for tho caste : and in KuUu it appears to include the Nar. Yet 
a ChanAl of Mandi State will not intermarry with a Ddgi of Knllfi. 
The Clianfll is also found in Chamba, where the proverb goes : Channl 
jetha, Rdthi haitelha, ‘ 'I'he low caste is the cider and the Rdthi the 
younger brother,’ doubtless pointing to . a tradition that the Ghan&l 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race. Sec the articles on D&gi and 
Koli. 

Cbakan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

CnlNsnYi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CHAiVCAL, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CHANpAi,,-Ni, an outcast, one of lowcaste. Punidbi Dicty., p. 187. See 
Ch&n&\. 

CuANDAR, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Sidlkot. Cf. Chaiidarh. 

CoA^iDA^H, a Jdt ®ept, found west of tho Rdvi : Pnnjdbi Dicty., p. 187. 
Doubtlc8a=Chddhar or Chhadhar, {q, v.) 

Ciiandabbkvi, syn. Parbhd Edyasth : ono of the two classes of Kdyasthas 
{q. V.) — found in the Deccan. 

Oha^pbab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Anmitsar. ■ 

Cbandbl. One of the 36 royal (Rdjput) races, and fully described in ElliotPs 
Macce of the N.-W. Provinces. It is not impossible that they are tho 
same stock as the Chapddl, outcasts where subjects, Rdjpnts where 
dominant. They are returned chiefly from the Simla Hill State of 
Bildspur. Bdjput tradition in Kamdl avers that the Cbandel onco held 
Kaitlial and Sdmdna, but were driven towards tho Siwdliks by the 
Mandbdrs. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all the 
Bdjput races finds a place among tho Simla States, and whether the 
ruling family t>f Bildspur is Chandcl. 

Cbandbb, a Muhammadap Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

CaiNDiA, (1) a Baloch tribe : see Baloch : (2) Chdpdia, a Jdt clan (agrionl* 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Chahdia, a sept of Rdjputs, found in Kahlflr and descended from Qambhfr 
Chand, younger son of Pahar Chand. 24th Kdjd of that State. 

CflANDiiA, a Rdjput sept, of the second grade, Baid,to bo found in Hoshidrpnr. 
Probably = Chandel(o), q. v. 

CsAimRAB, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Doubtless *s 
Chhddhar. 

Cbamoti, an ngncultural clan found in Shdhpur and in Multdn,^ In the 
latter District it is classed as Jdt. 

CBAin)OB,-wAB, an Ardlp clan * (ag^cultnral) found in Montgomery and 
Amiitear. 

ChabbtI, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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CbanGj see Ghaling. 

ChIngalX, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multi'ui, 

Cha^jgoap, fern. -f, -iilni, ni (Chhanggar in MultAni). Tlio Clianggars aro 
outcasts of probably aboriginal descent, wlio aro most iiiiineroiis in (jujrjit, 
Amritsar, Lahore, Fero/icpur, and Faridkot, but especially in Siillkoj 
and they say that their anc(‘stors came l'i*oin the Jaiiimu hills. Ihey 
aro originally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work; 
but in the neighbourhood of large cities they aro set tled in colonies. 
They will do almost any sort of work, but are largely employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers ; while their women nva very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain for {.> rain-dealers. 'J'lu'y are ail 
Musalmdns and marry by nikdh, and say that they wore converted by 
Shams Tabriz ol|Multitn, who 1 ade their ancestor, a Hindu l{aj])ut, siip])ort 
himself by honest labour and husk tlie wild .satruuk in the jungles bc'canse 
it was good {changa), 'riieir clans are said to be riiulnn, Cliaulian^ 
Manhds, and Sarohe.* 'Jlicir women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these are blue, not red. They aro excecMlingly indiisti'ioiis, and not 
at all given to crime. 1’hey have a dialect of their own regarding whlcli, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. LcMtner j.nblishcd 
some interesting information, lie says that they call themselves not 
Changgar l)ut Chubiia., and plausibly suggests that Changgar is (lc‘riv(Ml 
from ()ihdnna to sift. It has been suggested tliat Changgar is another 
form of Zingari ; but Dr. Loitner iloes not siipjiort the suggestion. 

CHAl^aaT, a sept of Kano ts which holds Phota and half Dharuth jnirganas 
in Kuthdr. 

CriANi, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Chankar, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chaxn, an agricultural clan found in Slialipur. 

CuANNAR, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Lodliran tsihsil, Multjin District, 
They are said to bo connected with the Jliakkars and oilier tribes 
in the couplet 

Jhalclcar, Channar, Kanjun, Nun Iratcra, 

Hin Ranc Shaitan dc jjauje hiijh hltard. 

All these five clans assume the title of Kana. In Hr.hawalpur they 
are also called Channun-di and are found chiefly iu the /airt/dr/i; of 
liahdwalpnr and Ahmadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Itohi, as 
landowners and cattle-breedei'S. Their se})ts arc : Admani, Ihim, VVisal, 
Bhojar, and Bharpdl, said by some of the tribe to be descended from Fir 
Channar, but the more general belief is that the Pir nevci* married and that 
the Channars are descended from his seven brothei s, sons of RaiSaiidhila. 
The Channars aro, however, believed to bo an offshoot of the Malirs. 

Channar Pir.— Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is tho tomb of 
Pir Channar, or Chanun Pir, son of Rai Kanilhila. {Suyyid Jahvl visited the 
■city of the Itai, now in ruins three miles olT, and asked if thero was 
any Jdiuhaminadan in the city, male or female. Ho was told llnii- thero 
was none and he then asked if any woiimn was ])regnant. The Rai said 
his wife was, and the Sayyid then ordwedliiin toeni])l(»y aMnhainmadaii 
midwife for tho child would be a saint. Wlien the child was born the Rai 

* Or, in Kapiirihaltt Bhullar, Bhatti, Cbaulittn, Tilr and Kbokhar. 
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exposed him on the hillock, but a cradle of aantal wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandhlla endeavoured to take 
the child out of the cradle, but failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted Makhdfim 
Jahanidn as his Ffr, and as ho was brought up in povertv so his tomb 
is especially efBcacious for the learing of children. The Ghannar tribe 
is descended from the seven brothers of the _ Hr. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren. Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

CHiNMOzAf, a Pafhdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chamok, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chanwai., rotumod as a Bdjput sept in Hoshidrpur. 

ChAnwak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

'Chaffabbamd, Chhapriband. See Chubrd. 

CUAKAN. Cf. Bhdt. 

CflABAN-DAsf, a modorn offshoot of tho Bairdgis, for an. account of which 
see pages 87-38 above. 

CHARnoTA, Ghafhod,* (tho fern, in Mnltdni is said to be chhirohi, P. Diet/., 
pp. 195, 220). 

Tho Gharhoa is the Dhobi and Ghbimba of the Multdn division and 
the Derajdt and not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Lfldri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi, 
a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes tho clothes of the villagers. He is also found in 
Bahdwalpur, in Gujrdt (where he is described as a dyer in rods), and in 
Poshdwar. See Dhohi. 

Chasti, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Chatuba, in M. chatrera, see Chitera. 

Ghavbath, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they aro both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Chatta, see next. 

Gdattha.— A Jdt tribe apparently confined to Gujr^nwMa, in which district 
they hold 81 villages. They claim to be descended from Ghatta, a 
grandson of Prithi Bai, the Ghauh&n King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Gbfma. In the 10th generation from Ghatta or, as other- 
wise stated, some 500 years ago, Dahru came from Ijambhal in Mor4di« 
b&d, where the bards of the Karndl Gbaubdns still live, to the banks of the 
Ghendb and married among the tribes of Gujrdnwdla. They were 
converted to Isldm about 16 0(; A. D. They rose to considerable politi- 
cal importance under the Sikhs ; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 ff of his Punjab Chiefs. 

Chattarsaz, an umbrella-maker : probably to bo included among the Tarkhfins. 

GhatyAl, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. * 

ChaudbbiAl, a faction or pasty which is opposed to the Zamfnddr (also called 
Chandhri) party in the Chakwdl tahsil of Jbelum. Broadly speiddng 


* (f/.the Bslochi/anodbaidothes-wssher. 
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the Chandhriils aro the representatives of the old taluqdira, whereas 
the Zaniind&rs represent the new men put in daring bikh rule. The 
former is the more numerous and powerful, but the latter is more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of diiforont tribes. These fac-* * * § 
tions have ramifications which extend into Pind Dadan Kh&n tahsil, 
across the Shdhpnr Salt Bange and down into the Shtihpar plains. For 
a full account see the Jhehm Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 126-U. 

Ohaudbi — (») A tribe found in Bah4walpar. They have fonr main septs, 
Jonj&ni, Jasrini, Samddni, and Dhad4ni. They say that their original 
name was Salfiki,(?) Saljuki. [ii) a faction : i, q, Zaminddr : see 
Ghaudhridl. 

% 

Chaugbatta, (1) a Mughal clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar ; (2) a Jdt 
clan (agriculturail) found in Multdn. 

ChadhIn, a great Bdjput tribe, oite of the Agnikulas, and also one of the 36 • 
(royal) ruling races. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
Bdjpnt race, and to them belonged Pirlhi lUj, the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustdn. Before the scat of their power was moved to Delhi, Ajmer^ 
and Sdmbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their houic. Aftor their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sdmbhal in Murdddbdd, and there still dwell the genealogists and bards 
of the Chauhdn of the Nardiikt of Kamdl and Ambdla in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhoro in the 
Punjdb. 

The Chanhdns in Ambdla claim to belong to tho Bachas got and to 
bo of Surajbansi descent. In this District they hold J69 villages, and 
thoir traditions give them tho following pedigree and history 

Bija N^nak Bao, took Sambbal in Murdddb&d, 

Balla-kund. 


lUna Harra % : in the &tH generation founded 
Pundri and Habrf, c, 988 A. D. 



Anglia, anceator RBnt.ba.§ 

of the Adhoa | 

Kijpnts. Snbh Mai. 

*TheAinb4la traditiona mention Alabknndor-puri iia their pent before Ajmer was 
founded. They also add that Bani Hiir Bai founded Jiindla in the PAnipat tahKfl : thence 
the Chanhdn spread northwards. In Karn&l thoir chaudhridts are Gumtbala, Bao Sam*bh1i, 
Habri and, chief of all, Jtindla. 

t For the Ohanhdn migrations and their conquest of the Fnndi'rs see the article on 

Bijpntas 

$R4tia Harra also bad fonr illegitimate sons, by a Bofni, a Giljnrf, a Jdtniand a Hnjdmnf 
respeotirely* The latter's son, Kawul Kdj, fonuded a Mra, or group of 12 villages, of 
R&jpats: the Jdtni's son, Bhadbi, WHS the ancestor of the Mndhnl Jats who hold two 
bdras, one in Kalsora in Th&nesar, the other in Sabdranpur. But the Knrndl tradition is 
diflerent. It assigns to Rdnd Qurrni two Rdjput wives and fivQ of inferior status, viz., a 
Ropni, whose descendants form the Dopla got of the Ror». a Jdtni, a Gnjarf, a Jogin and a 
Nain. The descendants of the two latter are the Rdjputs of MuRtafabdd •pargo.ma in Ja^Adhri 
tahsil, while the J&tnVa and GdjarPs progeny appear to have settled east of the Jnmna. 

§ ttantha Rdntd was the son of Rdnd Har Rsi's old age and his step-brothers 
disputed his legitimacy. So be appealed to the king of Delhi end his mother said that she 
had fed the Rdnd os dolah, a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac qualities. The king 
deolared that Bdn^'s sweat would smell of the fish if he wore legitimate. He full lied the 
test and was declared legitimate. 
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l^anllirVs (loscendants clrovo tlio Koli Rajputs across the Tangri, where 
tliej may nlill be J'oaiid. Tilok Cliand, son of Subh Mai, his descendant| 
j*(itainod 81 out of tlio 109 Cltaubdu villages — -the chauriifi ; while Subh 
Mai’s seconti son, MAnak Uljaiid, turned Muhammadan and look the 
2 >nchtUl or 83 ri'iniiining. Jagajit, 8th in descent from Tilok Chandj 
wns (.Jiirii (jovind Singh’s antagonist c. 1700 A. I). In 1756 his 
grnndson, Fateh Cliand, with Itis two sons Bhup Singh and Chuhar 
Singh, fled fram Ahmad SIiAh Durrfini into Kotdha where 7,000 Ohauhdns 
were massacred by i lic imperial forces under the Rai of Kotfiha. 

In Hissiir the true Chauhilns are immigrants and may bo divided into 
two branches, the Niinrstjia* and SidliinukU or, as they call themselves, 
Bara TIijil, Tlio Nimranas who are descendants of Bdja Sangdl, a 
p reat-gTandson of Cliahir Deo, brother of Pirtlii RAj, arc sub-divided into 
two chms, Ralh and Bagauia, both of which came from Gurgdon, the 
former tracing tluvir origin to Jatusdiia. The namo Bdgauta would 
ai'pL-ar to bo connecrtcd with Bigliola.t 

The Bara 'riial had a group of 12 villages near Sidlimukh in Bikdnef, 
close to a famous shriiie of Guga. 

I'lio Soliii a.iid OhoLia Pachadas claim (Jliaiihaii descent. 

Tlie Clauihaiis own a few villages to tho south of Delhi city and have 
a small colony Jioar Jakliauli in Soiiepat iahsil, but in this District 
llioy luivo adopted widow remarriage and are disowned by their fellow 
Rajputs, but they are tho best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

fn the coni ral and some western Districts tho Chauhdiis arc found 
classed indilTereiitly as Kajpiit or Jdt, c. g,, in Sialkot.J 

111 Amritsar they are classed as au agricultural tribe (Rajput, Jal and 
G 11 jar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Riijput and Jdt) 
and in 8lidhpur. 

In BMhaW!ilf)iir the Clianhdns have three clans : — Klidlis ; Ilamslifra 
[found mainly in Uch — tliey claim tliat Muhammad Husain, 

their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster bi’othcv (liamifhir) , but others say they 
are IlMslimiras not Ilainshiras] ; and Khicliclii, who claim tf) be 
descended I'roin Kliichclii Khan, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
their ancestor founded 8hergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
arc conlined to the hirdari of Khairpur Fast, where they are carpenters 
and khnUks by tnide, though in Multdn they aro well-to-do landowners. 

Numerous Jdt and other tribes comprise Chauhdn sections or have 
sect ions which claim Chauhdn descent, indeed it would bo diflBcult to 
name a largo caste in the Punjdb wliich has not a Chauhdn section, e,g. 

Chamdr. 'Die Kichi and Varaich are also numerous Chauhdn 
clans in the Punjab. For tho general history of tho Chauhdns and 
their orgnnisation sec,Rdjput. 

CUAUIM, (’hdwala : lit. a preparation of rice : a section of the Arofas.^ 

* Vitnriii i is fi 8inall stHfcn, a femliitory «f Alwar, and mind by a Ghauhan family. 

t Kliot menriof.s four trncts aa Reid by the Alanob Ohaiibana, via., RAth, Bighota, 
Diinn<iliot.L aitd CVianilw/ir. Of tbesi^i Raili, th« larj^oat, lies mostly in Alwar, bnt it 
lnrlud**8 NArriaul, now in PatiAla territory. Bfghoia lies north of Rdth, and Dbundhoti 
betwCAD^ Bighota and nariao.i. 

J Punjab Guaiomiiry Law, XIV, p. 2. 
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GhawaSj an agricultai*al clan found in SMlipur. 

Chaweka^ an agricultural clan found in Shlllipur. 

Ghecbi^ a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghela^ (f) a disciple ; (n) a sept of tlio Sails, q, v , ; {%ii) a foin. diminutive form 
(chelri) is used in the sense of ‘ witcli^ or * malignant female spirit/ 

Gqsmiya, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GuENJi, (i) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (it) a sept of the 
Gil apparently confined to Hosliidrpur. 

Ghet-eamI. — ^Tlie name of a sect founded by one diet Riliii, an Arora of 
Buclihoke, which is still the central sanctuary of tho sect, though its 
monastic headquarters are outside the Taxali Gate at Lahore. Chet Bam 
became a disciple of Mahbilb Shah, a JtiMli/aq/r, of the Chishtia sect. 
After his death Chet liafn slept upon liis tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjdbi poem, partly composed by him, 
partly by his successors or followers. On his death in 1894 Chet Ham 
was cremated and his ashes drunk in water by liis onthusiastio dis- 
ciples. Before dying ho had designated the sire of a future Ciiet-ranu 
town to bo called Isapuri or ^ Jesus' town,' and there his bones and 
those of Mahbub Sliiili are to find their eventual rcstiiig-placo. Re- 
garding the creed of tho sect Dr. H. D. Griswold writes:*— ‘'The 
Chot-nlmi sect holds a double doctrine of the Trinity. There is 
the Christian Trinity consisting of Jesus, the son of Mary, tho 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found in the Chot-iYimi creed, 
lliere is also what might bo called a Hindu Trinity consisting of 
Alkth, l\Tirmesliwar, and Khudd. Alldli is tho Creator, Parmeshwar, 
the Preserver, and Kliuda, the Destroyer. This idea is, of course, 
based upon the Hindu doctrine of Brahma, Vishnu nnd Shiva as 
Creator, Preserver and Dcstroyei*, respectively. Tho three potencies 
of the universe, namely Alldh, Parmeshwar, and Khudd have their 
counterpart in tlio human body, which, from this point of view, is a 
kind of microcosmos. There is a generative part corresponding to 
Alldh, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to Parmeshwar, 
and a destroying part (the head) corresponding to Khudd." Tho 
Chet-rdmis frequently carry a long rod frurinouuted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith. Soino form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth, air and fire. • Earth-baptism is used when a lay 
member tears off his clothes, casts dust upon his head and becomes 
a Cbet-rdmi monk, to mark his renunciation of the world. The monks 
aro tho clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons are always 
to subsist on alms and preach the doctrines of Chet Rdm. These 40 
are called chclai* and are addicted to intoxicating drugs. Tho sect is 
probably not very numerous, atid it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela begs of a Hindu he 
do9s so in tho name of Riim, and when from a Muhammadan in the 
name of AllAli and Muhammad. , All castes, even the lowest 
are recruited, but caste distinctions arc at least so far observed that 


* In an oxhaustivo Papei* read at the Musftoorie Conjerence, 1904, which the curious reader 
may consult for farther details and parallels. 
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eacb caste of converts eats separately. Three melaa are held annually 
at Buchhoke, one on Foh Ist (January) in memory of Mahbfib Sb&h^ 
death, another on Jeth 29th (May— June) to commemorate that of 
Chet Bdin, and the third on Sdtraa 18th (July— August) in memoiy 
of one Malang Sb4h, of whom nothing appears to he known except 
that he was a friend of Mahbdb Sh4b. 

Chhabala, see Chhabihw&le. 

CHHABiaWALB, a term applied to the Khatri devotees of Shdraji. His Gandia 
Jdt devotees are called Bang Rangita and his Ghindia l^loch worship- 
pers are styled Chhabala— both, though still Muhammadans, presenting 
offerings to his descendants. (For an account of the Hindu revival in the 
south* west Punjab under Bairdgi influences, by the Gosains Shdmji and 
his successor Ldlji, see Census Hep., 1891, pp. 127-9. 

CHHiBBf, a Gojar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chbaohab. Found along the whole leng^ of the Chendb and Bdvi 
valleys, but far moat numerous in Jhang, where they for the most 
part regard themselves as Bitjputs, the Clihtidhars claim to be descended 
from Rdjii Tur, Tuuwar. They say that they loft their home in 
Bdjputdnn in the time of Muliammad of Ghor, and settled in Bahdwalpur, 
where they were converted by Shcr Slid>h of IJch, Thence they came to 
Jhang, where they founded an important colony and spread in smaller 
numbers .up the Chenitb and Bdvi. Steedman describes them as good 
agpriculturists, and less given to cattle*theft than their neighbours. 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan spells the name Chaddrar, which is undoubtedly 
the correct form, and writes ; — 

The Chaddrars are Tunw^rs. Their chief tribes in the Sandal B4r 
are the Bajokes, Kamokes, Jappas, Lflns, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Sajokes, etc. The Chaddrars of the Bdr are said to have expanded 
from Dhdban, a small rahna or encampment south-west of Khnridnwdla. 
The Ldns of i wdnwdla in the Bar say they have been there for seven 
generations. At Bajia rahna there is a separate class of Ldns or 
Ldnas called Bdla Ldns, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as mullas **, 

The following genealogy of the Chaddrars is given by amirdei of the 
tribe in the Hdfizabad tahsil 

F&ndd. 

I 

GArjan. 

BhL. 

Batfsar, 

M&ndlik, 

Tunw^r. 

I 

Anak, . 

4 . ' 

Bi|d Bsvflsn, 

Ohaddrar, 
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The same miraai also fi^ave the fottowing chap or ballad regarding 
the great deeds of the Chaddrar 


Daidr apge Mir Braham, 

Park Itchdr sunded tie : 

Tdr phir tawdna hoed, 

JtH teul Tdrd pded ne ; 

Bdjd khdb hhald Ravilan, 

Jis Dim Kot handed ne s 
Dim Kat handhd ne hated 
Jo khutha aachch parhded ne. 

Dtid jo tnaiddn ditto ne 

Chaddrar ndm dharded ne, 

Dhare ndm te vaddhe agjd, 

Alldh Bali dchded ne. 

Bdhim d, hahdmat hitl, 
hulk sdrd kankdcd ne. 

Chhatti Painti te Ldndke 
Damra ghar dhoded ne. 

Dannhi hatih Vakodar Itjd 

Diniar dee niirded ne. 

Peihle jd Gagidne haihi. 

Phir Lahdur pauhnchded ne. 

Kharrald ndl pea jdl jhagrd, • 

Takhto Kharral hatded ne. 

Modd de Chiniot leone. 

Zor changerd Ided ne. 

Malik Maeehe Khan kuttho ne. 

Rogrd rok rullded ne. 

Utdrpdr hukrn Chaddrar dd, 

Bidld di kurid let'cd ddl chikded nc, 

Ajjdn, Cha, Sultana ydge 

Ddgar rdh ghatded ne. 

Vijjar, Vise hdn chdye 

Sir ehattr Nahi jhulded ne. 

Hambi nadi Chitrdng vasde, 

Bakhrd pdrd pded ne. 

Japped ne hhi rutbd chokhd, 

Daftar wdle hatded ne, 

Dinglidn Bulghdn Bilochdn. 

Mdf Biloch vanjded ne. 

Chulhe te ral vandi de aaphard, 

Sdr gardhi khded ne. 

Mirjd Dhir hoed kurerd : 

Baggd ahih ehirded ne, 

Nithar, Kdld, Dalld, Malld mani gdwd i 
^uro takht machded ne : 

Jithe salt ahahid akatthe hoe, 

• • 

Uthe duddh pided ne. 

la kul te ddtd Ndra, 

QahnOf Jdni^ Wdchi, Ihrdhim Baqqdni, 

Job Mir Ptdhim gded ne. 


Saifch the Mii^sC Ibrihfm to the generoai, 
Ha pronouiioes as follows : — 

* Tdnw&r then became strong. 

From which family T&rd was born t 
Kdjd Ravilan was a One hero. 

Who bnilfc the fort of Delhi $ 

He baiU Delhi Fort so 
That his name of a certainty was sounded 
in the Khutba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire), 

‘He fixed the name of Ohaddrar. 

His name was established and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped God and his Prophet. 

A ruler oamo and ruled. 

The whole country called for help. 

The Chhnttis-Paiutis and the Ldn conntry,* 
Carried rupees to the home of the Chad- 
drars. 

With only half a hand the Chaddrars took 
Nakodar 

And made the Diniar- des do obeisance. 
First they went to Gagidna (in the B&r) 
and settled. 

Then they reached Lahore. 

When they quarrelled wHh the Kharrals^ 
They stripped the Kharrals of thoir throne. 
With a push of the shoulder with a 
certain amount of trouble) they took Chinfot. 
They used more force. 

They killed Malik Macche KUn. 

They harried and destroyed him. 

The Chaddrars were rulers on both sides 
of the river (Chenib), 

They put the Sials* daughters on rafts and 
d merged thorn away. 

They cleared a wide road of (i.e., dis- 
persed) 

Ajjuu, Ch& and SuUAn the rebels. 

When Vij jar and Vise (Chaddrars) grew 
to wisdom 

The Prophet held his canopy over them. 
Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on the Chitr&ng 
nadi. 

And divided his share fully. 

The JappSa* lino was also good, 

And Foparated off a share. 

They met the Bulghdn Biloches. 

They beat and defeated tho Biloches. 

They fed in common, but their share was 
divided. 

They fought to their hearts* content. 

Mirza, eon of Dhfr, was a stalwart man : 

He struck tigers (with his sword). 

I sing of Nithar, Kalfi, Dallu and Mallii: 
They also hold power : 

Where seven martyrs were together (i.e.,. 
among enemies), 

Hiere they gave them milk to drink 
^killed them). 

Of this family were the generous Ndr, 
Gahna, J4ni, W&chu and Ibrihfm the 
Haqqinf. 

li Ibrihim, have sung this praisq, 
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Tho R&joke Chaddrars once got bold of a Mughal emperor’s 
elephant and yoked it to a well at a place near Khnri&nw&Ia, still 
calkd tho Ihtthi Thoh. The following chap on the snbjoct was given 
by tho MinSsi faqir at Shaikh Sdbu ~ 


MdliJc Vdd\i hah chdit 
Indra lidja ris de. 

Vcitm haddat Idled ! 

Udfhi led ne khans 
Mahdivat ne mdred. 

Udthi Akbar Jiddshdh <i«, 

iftho chare dhdmni^ Lahdur hamdnd, 

Bdjd ke Rdjoke^ 

Sundh vaddhke khuhe juite ddnd. 


5ra1ik D4>du (aBdjoke Chief) lifted hie arm, 
Inilra Uitja beoama eoTioug. 

Rami () black oloud ! 

He eeizod the elephant 
And killed the mahaut. 

It wae an elephant of tho emperor Akbar’s, 
Here it t^razed on dhaman grassi in Lahore 
on Biigar-caue. 

The Ra jokes, descendants of R4.jd| 

Cut off its trank and joked it to the well. 


Cbhajju, CBQAjju-PANTni. — A SGct wliicli exhibitsa curious combination of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders, it is said to 
have been founded by Chliajju, a bliagat of Lahore, who lived about tho 
time of Anrangzob.* His followers burn their dead, but do not throw the 
ashes into tho Ganges ; thoy take them to a place called Parnajf, in Bundel* 
khand, where thoy bury them. They believe in the divine mission of Mu- 
hammad, but have no social intercourso with tho Muhammadans. One of 
tlieir sacrod places is Malka Hans, in the Pilkpattan tahsil of Montgomery, 
whore their mahaiit, Lachhman Dds, lives, and their sacred book is kept 
in a kind of temple. It is called the Kul Jama Banip, is written in 
Bhitsha, and its doctrines are based on a mixture of Hinduism and the 
Qurdn. They also have adherents at Qabula I'ibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Chhajra. a tribo of Jdta wbo claim descent from tho royal race of the 
Bhaftia of Jaisalmer. They came to Multdn under Rao Koliar, a chief- 
tain of their own, and sottlod there. Kehar is a name of noto in Bhatti 
annals. One Kohar was contemporary of the Khalifa-ul-Walid, a.d. 
713. t Ho and his sons Jidvanccd tho Bliafti kingdom of Jaisalmer, 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer in tho sixteenth century, and his eon 
conquored all the Multdn country up to the Indus. Tho Chhajrda 
mari’y their daughters to tlieir own tribosmoii only, but receive tho 
daughters of other Jdt tribes in marriago. 

Chhajra, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn tahsil. 

Chiiaju, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chha Khanq, a caste found in Spiti (from chha, * owner * and khdng, ‘ land ^). 
But according to Sir James Lyall hhdng means ' house ^ or * household/ 
not ' land. ^ Zing means land : cf. Chdlizang. 

Chhala, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CHnALAPDARS. A small community of some 10 houses in Delhi, who say that 
they came from the Mowdt in Mughal times and that in the United 
Provinces they aro known as Mujdwars.J Shaikhs Mujdwar .and 
Qalandar were their ancestors, and so the latter's descendants are 
called Qalandars. But this seems to be an absolute fable. That they 
came from tho Mewat may be conceded, but, in spite of what they 


* Chhajju*B chauhdra is a conspicuous edifice near the DiTinity School at Lahore. The 
local hibtories dcf^cribe him as an Irofa who worked miraoles in that city, but not as 
haying founded a sect. Chhajju-panlhi would appear to bo a local term for the more 
general term *ParnAmi' iq.v,). 

i Walid was Khalifa from 706—15 A, o. : Elliot’s HtsL of India, I, p. 428. 

Ar. lit.* a neighbour.* The word is used in India to dorote an attendar t at aabrina. 
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say, it is prof>ablo Ibat th^ are Hindu oonverts to Isldm^^ and that in 
their former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels. 
On the conversion of the Mew&t their deities were overthrown, but tho 
spirit of idolatory which remained, and is not yet qaite extinct,^ set np 
lll(^hammadan ptra in their stead, and they found employment in dedi> 
eating themselves to these saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were eVOr really attached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
are dedicated, viz., Khw&ja Moin-ud>Din of Ajmer, Badf*nd-Dfn 
or Mad&r Sdhib,'*^ or Saiyid Sil&r Masadd Gh&zi, known as the 

* mu Miydn.* The Mnjdwars belonging to those shrines are of 
authenticated descent and certainly of higher status than the 
Cbhalapd&rs, who derive their nsme from cMudap, tho musical 
instrument which they carry and which is in itself a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Mnjdwars may bo taken 
as a mere* attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of their saints, especially at Delhi, where they arp to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of tho approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. Ilie anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the Ist to tho 6th of ]^jab, when, thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there wore no railways, people used to start 
on this jonmey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called * the month of 
Khwdja Idofn-ud-Din.* On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from tho MewAt, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at tho Qntb, 11 miles from Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of KhwAja Qutb-ud-Dfn, tho chief disciple of tho Ajmeri 
KhwAja) for throe days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16th this groat concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer. Even now tho journey is • mostly perfoiTned on foot, 
though bullock carts are also- employed, chiefly for the women. Thq 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire ; trains of chhdkras (country carts) which carry tho 
thousands of women and children, singing to the accompaniment of 
drums, flutes and all kinds of instruments. A conspicuous feature of 
the procession is the rod and green banners and flags, callod chharian 
(lit. * sticks’), to which tho three days’ gathering at tho Qutb owes its 
name of the chhation kd melct or ’fair of tho flags’, which are 
more precisely callod KhwAja ji kf chhafiAn. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in tho ceremonies connected with them 
the ChhalapdArs are tho principal actors. Tho flags look like so many 

• - - - - 

* On the first day of Jam&di-ul-awal, also called the month of MedAr, when the banners 
or ehhariaM of Madir wore erected under the waWs of Delhi the ChhalapdArs, acoom- 
by a band of dmmmers, used to appear with MadAt’s banner before the emperor 
in hieeoonrt of private andienoe, and on their arrival be came out of the palace and bis 
used to give them traye of malidah, the ChhalapdArs in return placing a haddi 
or garland on the emperor’e body in memory o( the Saint MadAr. Prayers were then 
offered in the name of the eaint and tho malidah was doled out to all present. After this 
the king gave the ChhalapdArs a standard from the top of which hnng a cloth called 
ftlmniifa. embroidered With gold (oelled tdsh or tamdmi, eto.) to the loose ends of which 
were ettaehed silver onps or haioraa. This standard was pven to the ChhalapdArs in order 
that it "li ght be ptaaentod at tha convent of MadAr SAhib in tho king ■ behalf. 
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standards, distinguishing the various bands and contin^fents which form 
the grrat Khwdja’s camp or lathkar. They are gaudily draped, have 
guilded tops, and are garlanded with Sowers, which have peculiar 
names, llie cloth, and oven fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to bo not only saor^, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly sought after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to bo worn by their childreii, if sick or 
otherwise in danger, in order to get them cured. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a proceision headed b^ the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khw&ja’s praises, till they rcimn 
one of these flags, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pice 
and covsnea and sometimes even rnpees, the whole being the per* 
quisile of the Chhalapd&rs, who are in proprietary charge of tho sticks. 
A portion of tho sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others present. 
Sometimes this ceremony is performed at the house of the child's 
parents, in which case the Chhaiapddr takes his stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of tho child's relatives and 
with groat festivities. In £ome cases tho ceremony of patting on the 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is ropeated yearly 
during its minority, or until the term of years, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, has expired. 

For three days the scone at Qntb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumorablo processions passing through 
, tho streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noiso and row^- 
ism of tho jumping Durweslies called Qalandai’s. In front of every 
shop aiid placo where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Cbhalapddrs, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with tbeir feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,* while they are thus 
jumping, is — 

Mast Qalandar ! Allah hi degd 1 1 
TdmJbe kd paiad I Allah hi degd ! ! 

Dtulh malidah ! Allah hi degd I / 

Dham Qalandar / Dudh malidah ! ! Allah hi degd ! ! ! 
and so on. ' 

** O Darwesh free and drunk I God will give it I Copper coin I God 
will give it I Milk and malidah I God will givoiti Jump Qalandar I 
God will give milk and malidah I (lib., a sweet dish)." 

This is repeated again and again until tho shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives them something in cash or kind taking 
which they movo on to jump before others. 

In all the songs snng by the Cbbalapd&rs, and others generally, on this 
occasion the Kbw^ja's praises are tho principal theme. The follomng 
which forms tho burden of a popular song is given here as a speoi* 
men : — ^ 

Mere dil daryuo Khvodja I Terejhalare pe Idgi hat bhir, “My bonnti* 
ful rivor*liko Khw^ja I U^k what a concourse of people (with eager 
prayers) has assembled at thy jhalara’*f 


* Bung in a loud and empbatio voice. 

t Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the Khwtja at Aimor. 
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The second fair of flags is held in honour of Madir S&hib^ below fhc 
walls of the fort or rod palace of Shah Jah&n iu Delhi. It is siinilar to 
the one described above, with this difference, that it is^ leas attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur. One of 
tho songs (or sohlds as they are called) sung by the Chhalapd&rs which 
refers to Madar S&bib is : — Lei to chaUyi bdlama Makhinpur t In this ‘ 
song a newly married gprl implores her hnsband to take her with him to 
Makkinpur. These fairs are especially popular among tho women. 

The third’fair is held in honour of * Bal4 Miy&n * Saiyid S&l^ Masafld 
Oh&zi, who is said to have lost his life in one of the early wars of the 
Musalm&ns with the idolatrous Hindus. Ho was young and about to 
be married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory. As 
in the case of the second fair, the chharidn are erected under 
the walls of the Delhi Fort. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
H itlAr runs !— Merd nit hanra 8dldr bald ! Bald merd jdgo nd : “ My 
bridegroom ever young, tho young Sdldr, why does he not awake ? ” 

The Chhalapddrs say they have no chaudhri, bnt a panchdyat system 
is iu vogue among them. A transgressor is punished with a fine of 1 0 or 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
the paneha. In extreme cases he is punished by temporary excom* 
munication. Marriages are confined to the community. The ntkah is 
in vogue, but the bride’s dower does not exceed the legal minimum 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as aaehag, chauthi, etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of tho other Delhi Muham> 
madans. Widow remarriage is not unlawful, and a deceased brother’s 
widow may bo taken in marriage. Some of tho Chljalapd&rs’ songs are 

(1) Sung on the bridegroom’s aide : — Apne Harydle hone pe maiif 
chunchun war tin gt kalydn! ilerdjiwe bana! Apne Harydle bane pe 
main, etc. " I will pick tho choicest flowers and shower them upon my 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God I May he live long.” 

(2) Sung on tho bride’s side ifm aeclwhi ham sohdg hanri ! " My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride I 

(3) Sung at a birth.— -Aye Idl re tere hath men jhunjhuna. “ 0 my 
pretty little baby, with a rattle {jhunjhwia) in thy hand.” 

One of tho ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. It is celled aath wanaa or * the 
custom of the 7th month.’ 

The Chhalapd4rs say that they also sing the praises of Saiyid Ahmad, 
surnamed Kabfr. 

ChhIlioak, a syn. for Bazfgar, used in SiAlkot. 

ChhahiA, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in MnlUn. 

Chhana, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multtn. 

ChhInb, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mhltfin. 

Chhankb, a J(i( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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OHBAHaiB, If. w Obangart q.v. 

CtoAni; an agrioaltnral olan found in ShAhpnr. 

Chhapiba, a ajnonym, rarely need, for ChMpegar or Chhimlia, q, v, 

, CiTBATHA, Cbhatta;, see Ohatiha. 

Cbbatta, a tribe ^ Mnbanimadans found in Montgomery and, aa JAfs 
(agricultural), in Imritear, Probably identical with the Ohatta. 

ChhAzaho.— A term confined in the PunjAb to the Buddhist of Spiti, among- 
* whom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all the land*owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except Hesfs and LolUbrs owns land. 
The Chhfizang are nationality Tibetan, or as they call them- 
selves, Bbota, and Chdhzang means the land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Laddkh, and ZanskAr are known as Chhdzang. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean all who speak Bhoti, 

S * stasMonpa means *the people that do not knpw,^ that is, the 
Indus. 

Mr. A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus described the 
tribal system in that country, where four gmea of society are re- 
oegnised: — 

*' (i). Jo or This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 

marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thdknr of Ldhul, or any family 
of equal importance in Laddkh or Tibet. 

(ii). Lonpo. — This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 
or as low as the Chhd-zang. Lonpo means * minister* and 
is an hereditary title and ofiSce. Lohrag aud Da-tong-kar- 
po (Dhongmkdrfi) are said to be synonyms for Lonpa. 

(iii). ChhoHsang , — The word means * middleK)las8,’t ['good 
position '] as opposed on the one hand to ' Tarap,’ or high- 
olass, such as members of the family of the Nono of Spiti, 
and on the other to ' Marap,* or ‘low class,* which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, eto. 

(iv). iiohoi».~The word means ‘ teacher,* and is proBahly the des- 
cription gven of himself l^ some wandering Tibetan 
plgrim. ^re was some difficulty in ascertuning the 
‘caste* of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1801. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as “ stones,'* or articles of wearing apparel,^ and &e like. 

Tribal distinotioiu are reoomized in Sniti, the chief being the 
following :—•(!) Nandu, (2) Qyazfingpa, (8) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-ohhenpo, 

*BeennderNoaofor Um precue meaning of this tem. Hr. Diack also added that the 
same name ia borne by the lady whose marriage has invested her hnsbaod with the 
but the faminiae form ia generally Jo-jb. The chiliren of the onion do aot enjoy the titb. , 
and Tm (Oho) are synonyms. This however is contradioted by later InfornAtlco from 
Spiti. (1^ nndar Jo.) 

t Hr. Diack refers to the Oeninas Report of MSI, S 66S, and apparently aooepts the 
denvatipn (given therein) fr. tang 'land,' ehdh •owner.* Bat ‘land’ » clWiip, and 
m Spiti, and the dmntion appears to he nntenaUe. 

I Daing family names^ probaUy. 
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(5) Hesir, and (6) Nyekpa.* Marriage is forbidden witbin tbe elan bnt 
one clan intermarrieB fre^y with another. A woman on marrying ia 
considered to belong to her husband’s clan and the children of both 
sexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (ru’toa) are not 
local ; members of each may be found in any village. The members, 
ptuabat, of the clan, wherever they may live, inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in defoult of natural heirs. The Lon- 
chhen-pas and the G'ysishingpBS are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, sajs that ip his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability.” More up 
to date information shows that Mr. Diack using (no donbt) a Mhnla 
interpreter has confused Ldhnla and Spiti nomenclature: the tme 
class distinotions are these— 

Laddkh. tAhul, ‘ 8pUi. 

L— Royal or noble r(g7alrigB} ... Jori«s eee Nano. 

n,— Upper official olass ... ijerisa ... Lonrige or Lon> Lonpo. 

ohbonpo. 

m.— Farmers or yoomon ... h(maiigriKs) ... b(mangrige) ... Cbhisang. 

All these three classes are Nangpa or Ohajang, ’insiders.* Alj 
below them are styled Pipas in Spiti, Chipas in L&bul, or Tolbeyrigs 
in Lad&kh. 

Mr. Francke describes the Spiti* people as divided into three main 
classes : Nono, Chajang and Pipa. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must menials provide their own stems 
'for the common huqa, which in the upper part was us'^d by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or commoner will carefully remove the stem from a nono*» 
(noble’s) pipe and * start ’ it with bis month. As a fact any one, except 
a pvpa, may use an ordinary man’s pipe, and the nonos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it. 
Iho tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. ‘Just as 
the Tjahii loa have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanets 
by oastoi so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves on their caste rules, pretend to caste distinotions of 
their own. 

As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that the thing most 
necessary to ensure in the Buddhist world is that when a man dies 
there shall be some one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to perform the last offices for each other are called 
phuapm (&ther>brotWhoodB), as well as phaibat, as th^ are in 
theory of the same ru'wa,t as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 
have sprung the clans which am found in every grade of society. 
Such are the Stond>karpo, the Bnmpn, the (b)Lonohbenpa or < great 
ministen),’ the Ehynng-bdba, the (r)6yanshoba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhankar. Even the ptpa class has clans. In marriage the 

e Por an of tboM Xibetan daw namaa bos Tibitan. 

t The word masna ' bene ’ and is piononnoed ritga in Ladikh. 
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/bone' must be avoided, just ae in Kolld and the Simla Hills the 
haddi kd ndtha is the exogamons limit. It almost goes withoat saying 
that the ' bone brethren * * * § or phaibat inherit in preference to any one 
outside the clan. 

Ghratar, a tribe of Muhammadan Jd^s found in Gujrdt. Its epon^m came 
from Uoh, but his real name is unknown. As a child he visited his 
maternal ^andfather's house and was weighed against shces (chhatarj 
whence his nickname. 

CnBECHDAB, an Ar^U^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. ^ 

ConxiiAS. A small clan of Jdts whose principal settlement is Chhelar in 
the Ndmaul tahsil of Ndbha. They revere Bhagwdn Dds, a Hindu 
saint of Mnkla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine. 
They avoid tobacco. 

Cbhibbab, (1) a section of the Mnhidl Brahmans ; (2) a sept of Eanots, who 
give their name to tho Ghhibrot pargana of Eeonthal, to which State 
they migrated from Ghittor in Bdjputdna with its founders. Cf. Balbir. 

GnniBf, Ghhibd, syns. of Ghhimbd. 

GhhImba. The Ghhimbd, Ghhipi or Ghhfmpf, called Panngar or Ghafhoa in 
Dera Qhdzi Khdn, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but he also turns 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste includes the Darzis 
or tailors, the Lildris or dyers, and the Dhobis : * also the Ghhdpdgar.t 
By religion tho Chhimbds are mainly Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of tho country, and he is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly bo distinguished 
from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour, he dyes in madder, but as 
a rule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except when a washerman. In some places,* thongh 
not in all, Ghh&pegar is used to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 

The Hindu Ghhimbto are divided into two subcastes, which may not 
intermarry, but may cat and smoke together.^ These are tho Tank 
and Bhilla. And in Pafidla the Hindu Dhobis are said to form a third 
sub-caste.§ 

The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes : « 
At PindlapuT in the Deccan lived one B&mdeo, who one night enter- 
tained Krishna and Udhoji, but, as the latter was a leper, the villagers 
ejected them, ^ey were'in mdgavi form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving Bdmdeo and his wife asleep. Udhoji hid in a shell 
[aipi), and when B&mdoo went to wash cbthes he found the shell and 
placed it in the sun. It produced tho child N&mdeo who was fostered 


* Bh&bpnr, ^ 

{ See below. • 

Id PatiUla the Hioda Dhobi got$ are not separately given, and it is said that the Tank 
print cloth, while the Rhillas are tailors and the dhohU washermen, 

§ Bot in M41er Kotla the Tank claim to be of higher status than the Bhilla^ and do 
not even eat or smoke with them. 
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by B^mdeo’s wife. N&mdeo taught his son Tank, and Bhilla, his 
daughter’s son, the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* * * § 

Territorially tho Hindu Chlumb^ have various divisions, e.gf., in SiAlkot 
they are divided into tho Lahori and Dogfa sub-castes, which aro 
said not to intorinarry and which have separate got8.f In Amritsar too 
is found a Lahori group, which is also callod Chhip&gar or Nawandhi.:^ 
It is looked down upon by the other Chhimbiis, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 
cow’s imago of flour and shoot arrows at it. 

Tho Lahori gota aro 

1. Pharwain. I 3. Takhiar. 

2. Bagri, 1 4. Bed. 


The X)ogra gota are 


1. 

Karakfi. 

5. 

Kihauia. 

9. 

Chebhe. 

2. 

Panotra. 

6. 

Pabo. 

10. 

Bhumral. 

3. 

Dowathia. 

7. 

Saragra. 

11 . 

Tanotra. 

4. 

Andh. 

8. 

Bagri. 




The Hindu Chhimbits have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if tho child bo a son, the mother wor- 
ships at a well to which sho is taken 1 5 days after her confinement,, accom- 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. • Tho mother does obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 

Hindu Chhimbds never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not mako haria^ and their women avoid wearing kdnch briicelots 
and the use of henna. 

Tho Hindu Chhfmbds§ observe tho ordinary Hindu rites, but Niimdoo, 
tho famous hhagat, is their patron saint, for no bettor reason than that 
he was himself by caste a Chhfmbd. Accordingly they pay yearly 
visits to his dera at Gham&n near Amritsar, and offer him a rupee and 
ndrial at weddings. Sikh Chhfmb&s appear to favour the tenets of 
Gurd Rdm Kai. 

The Muhammadan Chhfmb&s have several territorial divisions, e. g., 
in Pafidlall there aro three, tho Sirhindis (endogamons), the Doswdia 
and Multdni8,Tf who intermarry, as is also the case in Jind. In Gurgftou 
tho Dosf Chhimb&s are said to bo converts from tho Tank and llhilla 


* But in the M&lor Kotla version it is said that originally the Ghbfmb^s were a 
homonreneouB oasfei until Numdah (-deo) Chhimb& took unto himself two wives, ouo n 
Ghhfinb4 woman, the other of another caste. From the former sprang the Tank, from the 
latter tho Bhilla. Hence the Tank assert their own superiority as they are pure 
Ohhfmbas, while the Bhilla are not. 

t But the 6agr£ is found in both groups. 

I Nawandhf of low degree. 

§ IitOtirgion Hindu Ohhimb&s, who are very superstitions, worship a Mtihammadan’s 
grav^real or supposed, calling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a cook in tho Sayyid's namo 
or a dish of boiled rice at his grave, lest their domestic peace be disturbed. 

II In thin State the Muhammadan Dhobis are ^aid to havo 6ve eub>castes~ Lahori, 
Sirhindi, Multini, Purbia and Dfswil. Of these the two latter only are found in the State. 
They do not intermarry. The Deswil seotioos are x-^Goriyi^ Chaub^n and Kanakwil'^all 
Bijput dans. 

4 For some of their eeotions see the Appendix. 
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BulM^BteB, while the MnlUnie are of the lorof clan which dwelt in the 
IndnB valley and took to printing calico. < 

In Loia the saint of the Ghhfmbds ia All, the dyer, who is said to have 
been a pnpil of Laqm^n and to have invented washing and dyeinp;. 
Before beginning work they invoke him saying:— wtdd Luqman 
hakim, h’Ucmat dd bddehdk, AU rangrez, chari rahe deg ; t. e., * Lnqmfo 
the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and All is 
the dyer. May his l^nnty endnre for ever.’ 

Most Muhammadan Ghhimbds are Sunnis, but in Earor some &w are 
Shias. 

The Muhammadan Ghhfmbds have a loose system of panehdyats, and 
in Dera Ghd^i Eh&n elders or mahtara aro elected by the* caste. 

The women of the Muhammadan Ghhimbds and Dhobfs wear no 
laung (nose-ring), no ivory or glass bangles, or blue clothing. The 
Muhammadan G^fmbiis will not make acham or haria T and avoid 
building a double hearth. 

CHHfNl, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur : also classed as Jdt, (agricul- 
tural) in Amritsar. The Ghhfna aro undoubtedly distinct from the Ghfma 
Jdts of Si&lkot and Gnjrdnwdla, though the two tribes are frequently con- 
fused. That there aro Ghhina in Sidikot appears from the fact that the 
town of J&mki in that District was founded by a Ghhina Jdt who came 
from Sindh and retained the title of Jdm, tho Sindhi equivalent for 
Ghaudhri. Yet if the Ghhina spread up tho Chen^ib into SkUkot and the 
neighbouring Districts in largo numbers, it is curious that they should 
not be found in the intormodiato Districts through wkich they must have 
passed. The Ghhina are also found in Mi&nw&li and in Bahfiwalpur 
Mtate. In the latter they aro mainly confined to the Minchindo^ 
kdrddri, opposite Pdikpatto, and there have threo septs-, Tftreka 
Mahramka and Azaroka, which own land. Other septa are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives them a common origin with tho Wattus 

(Tchchir. 


r“ 

Jay-F&l. 


Chblna. 


Bsj-Pil. 

Wattd, 


Pheru, 18th in descent from Ghhina was converted to Islam by B^wa 
Farid-ud-Din of Piikpattan. Tho GhhinAs are courageous and hard- 
working, but they ai'o also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, faqira or miraaia, dreading the abuse of tho latter. 
Though a small tribe in comparison with tho Wa(tus they will not allow 
the latter to got the upper hand, and if they steal one buffalo from the 
Ghhinas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the 

Chhi^ba, fern, -ai; see Ghhfmba, F. Dicty., p. 225. 

Chhouana, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. * 

Chbom, Ghhoni, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnlfatn. 

Cbho]^, a Gujar dan (agricultural) found in Ainritsar. 

OaHCli, or JhiIii : a synonym for MalUfa, used in Hoahiirpur* 
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Cbibb.— A R^jpfit tribe confi^odj in the Punjilb, to the northern portion 
of Gnji'^t under the Jainmu Hilhi, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir Slate. It gave its name to 
the Chibhdl, tho hill country of Kashmir on Iho left bank of the 
Jhelnm rivor along tho Hazilra border, - though it appears to no 
longer occupy thoso hills. Tho Chibli claim to bo an offshoot, 
at least in the female lino, of the Katoch of K&ngfa, and their eponym 
Chibh Chand is said to have left Kdngra 14 centuries ago* and settled 
at Maghbra near Rhimbar in tho Jammu Hills, receiving from Bdja 
Sripat of Bhimbar Lis daughter’s hand^ with part of his country as her 
dower.t 

The llrst of the tribe to become a Muhammadan was one Sdr 
Sadi, who diod a violent death in Anrsngzob’s reign. He is 
still venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Chibh offer 
tho scalp locks of their male childron nt his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child is not considered a true Chibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to oat meat. 

The Chibhs had at one time or another a very curious and interest- 
ing feudal organisation, survivals of which are still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to tho throne of tho Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by tho rule of primogeniture, but younger sons had a 
right to a share and so it would seem that tho rdj was divided into four 
mantftn— -Mahlot, Bnnddla, Kahawalldn and Rajal, and each of theso 
great fiefs was held by a prince of tho blood," tho eldest son being 
lMj4 of Rhimbar. Honco the raj always remained in tho family of tho 
GlmniyiU Chibhs, descendants of Ghani Kh4n, grandson of Sh&di Khfin, 
tho ancestor of all the Muhammadan Chibhs, who is identified with the 
martyr Sdr Sadi. 

The rdj also contained four strongholds, garhs, viz,, Dewa, Butdlit, 
Ambaridl and Kadh41a. Theso garha were distinct from the manifis 
and were in charge of the Ghaghi4l, descendants of Ghani KMn’s 
cousin. Their precise relation to the mantis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to tho U4j4 ; though their 
holders collected their own revenue and wore independent in the 
management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the marufia and garhs may have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which wera bestowed on younger sons : these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and wore called dheris. The dheris again were classed 
as dheri did, i.e,, a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dheri adnd 
or one which had no dependent villages. 

Accordingly the Chibhs are divided into three grades, Mandi4l, Gafhi&l 
and DlierMl, but now-a-days it is difficult to say who are Man^idl and 
who GafhiAl, though feeling still loins high on the point. Further 
the Ghani4ls aro all regarded as standing high, since they once held 
the rij, though some have now slender moans, and they will not give 

* Tradition makes Chibh Ohand'a father, N.4har Chand, Riji of K&ngra, a contemporary 
of Taimtir, but the Chibhil (Jhibhil) was already known by that name to Taimur's his- 
torian, 

t A variant says that the Chibhs are of Peraian Ascent. Na’min, a descendant of Diiih, 
son of Bahman, ruled Khur&sin, and his descendant, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan and 
married Nihir Chand's dau^ter and their son was named Abdir Chand, a Hindu. Uit 
descendant Nihir Chand became Si>j& of Kingiu* 
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daaghtera to others. The Samwflias, Mkln&s and MaJk&nas are also 
regarded as superior for unknown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek maiohes for their girls among the Sayyids or Gakkharn whom thejr 
admit to be their superiors. Lastly the Chibhs doscended from Sh&di 
Khto have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms:— 

1. Bdpy41, descended from Bdp Kh4n. 

2. Barwdna, from Bard Khdn. 

5. Daphrdl, from Daphar Khdn. 

4. Dhurdl, from Dhaur Ehdn. 

6. Darwe^, from Darwesh Khdn. 

6. Jaskdl, from Jaisak Khdn. 

7. Mainddl, from Jaldl Dfn, Kids Din and Bhnrd Khdn. 

8. Bdrdnshdhia, from Bdrdn Khdn. 

9. Samwdlid, S 

10. Midnd, Wrom Muhammad Khdn. 

11. Malkdnd, j 

12. Malkdl, from Malik Khdn. 

13. Ohaniydl, from Ghani Khdn. 

14. Ghaghidl, from Ghaghi Khdn. 

Caitisi, an inhabitant of Childs, which is a oanton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Kohistdn. Its inaccessibility has given the Childsfs a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistdn 
communities. Though but somewhat recent converts to Isidm they are 
more fanatieat than any other Dard community, and being Sunnis, every 
Shia who falls into their hands is put to death, without the usual alter* 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, the Ghildsis were notorious 
for Blave*raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash- 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing and polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohistdn, is unknown in Childs. Tradition says 
that the whole of Shin^ri was once ruled by a Hindu r&jd, Chachai by 
name, from Childs, which, on his death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it is now. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot and Matchuk, ended in the expulsion of the latter’s adherents, and 
the Botfi are now the most prosperous famUy in the oanton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Childs. Each 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, juahterM, 
but wey are the servants, rather than leaders, of those whom they re- 
present. The elders are roqstly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the aigaa or public 
meeting, whose decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a aigaa, each appoints ajuahtero, and after the general 
disenssion, which is as open as that at a village aigaa, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none bot the representative juahteroa are permitted 
to speak. The elders’ dMisions about land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justioe is administered by the midlaha, who profess to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, bot who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strong in some villages. Murder is rar^and is 
generally regarded as a to^ to be aveng^ by the nearest relation. 
The blow fend is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Qnrin.*^ 
Biddnlph, Tnhea of the Bindoo Kooak, pp, 17 and 18, 
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Ohiuss, a group of some 200 families, so called by their neighbours, but 
stylin^hemselves Gblis, found scattered in the Kohi tract in the 
Indus KohUUln. Originally, say their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
migrated to Sw&t and thence to the Indus in vain attempts to escape 
conversion to Isldm. They are looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as a rule, the best land in the country. Probably an off* 
shoot of the Torwdilik, they doubtless derivo their name from Chdhil,* 
the principal village in TorwtU : Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
pp. 10, 69. 

OHilfA.MOne of the largest J4t tribes in the Punj&b. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Ohima, a Chaoh&n B&jput, fled from 
Delhi after the defeat of Bai Tandrat (Prithi Bdj), by Muhammad of Ghnr, 
first to Kdngfa in the Delhi District and then to Amritsar, whore his 
son Chotd Mai founded a village on the Beds in the time of Alsrud'din. 
His grandson was called Bdna Kang, and the youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hfnjra), was the ancestor of 
their present clans— Dogal, Mohtil, Nag^ra and Ghima. Tho Ghima 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under the ^Uii Jdjis, and 
they are said to be served by Jogis instead of Brahmans, but now>a-days 
Bhania purohits are said to perform their ceremonies. They are a 
powerful and united tribo, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. The bulk of the 
tribo embraced Isldm in the times of Fiross Shdh and Aurang^b, but 
many retain their old customs. They aro most numerous in Sidlkot, 
but hold 42 villages in Gujrdnwdla, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along tho foot of tho hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribo takes its generic name from its young* 
ost clan, and is doscendod from Dhol, a youngest son. 

Another genealogy u— 

Bai Taniira. 

Chotd Hal. 

Chima (4th in descent). 

r 

Audhan. Audhar. 

Bivan, founded Chima. 

The Sidlko^ Pamphlet of, 1866 makes them Somabansi Rdjputs, 
claiming descent from Rama (ate) Ganj. It also says they follow the 
ehHiutavand rnlo of inheritance. 

Ghima, a Hindu and .Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 

gomery. 

OHiHiue, a Kharral clan (ag^nltural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghima, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montg^ery. 

GhImI, see Ghhina. 

Ohibhti.— The Ghishtis are by orimn one of the regular Muhammadan 
orders. They trace their foundation • to one Abu Ishdq, ninth in 
Buccessiem from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, who migrating 

* But OhfllM Abo ooonn w a Ptopw'iUHue io Hutn: liiAp.S7. 
tSie: forPithoca. 
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from Asia Minor, settled at Ghisht, a village in Klinr<It4n and 
became the teacher of a large body of Mnsalm&DS.* One of his 
snccessors, Khwitja Mn{n>ad-din Chishti, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Ghi&s«ud-(lfn Balban, settled in Ajmer 
and established the order in India. His khalifa or immediate suooessor 
waa ]^wdja Qatb*ud-din liakhti&r Kdki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Min&r at Delhi,t and his sucoessor was the celebrated B&b& 
Farid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at P&kpattan in Montgomery. The 
surname of this saint is said to bo derived from the &cfe that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all ho ate became sugar : if wo may trust 
another story, he " nonrishod himsdf by holding to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. This miraculous but inexpensive 
provender is still preMrvod.” An immense fair is held at his shrine 
each year, and the object of every pili;rim who attends is to get through 
the narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of tho 5th 
Mnharram. The saint is adored by Hindus^ as well as Mosalmdns, 
and to be a disciple^ of B&bdi Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishtf ; and, again, the descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men^ who are found on tho Sutlej in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the ^mo of Chishtf, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of tho same name. 

BdibA Farid had two disciples : ono of these was Ali Ahmad sumamod 
S&bir, whoso shrine is at Piran Kaliar near Burki, and whose followers 
are Imown as S&bir Gbishtis; the other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Nizim-ud-din Aulia (1282-1824 a. d.), around whose tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Ddhi, and 
whoso disciples are known as Nizdmfs. 

Tho Ghishtis in repeating the profession of faith lay a peculiar 
stress on tho words Illallahu, repeating those with groat violence, and 
shaking at the same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. Tho sect is said to be spooially affected by Shias, and it is 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religious services. 
Tho members of tho order are worked up by these roligfions songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down oxhaustod. They 
frequently wear coloured clothes, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with tho bark of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in tho 
Pnnjdb are tho tomb of Niz4tn-ad*dfn Aulia at Delhi, the hhangah 
of Miran Bhik in Ambdla, the shrino of B4b4 Farid at PA^ttan, and 
tho khangdh of Hazrat Sulaim4n at Taonsa in Dora Gh4zi 

In Bahdwalpnr the Ghishti sect has in modem times shown great 
vitality. Shaikh T4j-ud-din Ghishti was a grandson of Farid-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj and his descondants founded the village of Ghishti4n in 
that State. His shrino is also called Roz4 T4j Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted IsUm at his hands, especially the Sodh4 and Rdth, and this led 
to war with the Bdjputs of Bik4nor. The saint on going forth 8o battle 


-il's Muhammadan /«7<rs founded by Baada Naw£* 

wto IS bnnM at Kalbargah. — Pun/ab Oen»us Report, 1881 , SMtion 618 . * 

« tuteresUng Mcount of saint |^ven in the late Mr. Carr Stephen’s ilrelteolopy 
tf p«(ht, p, 174 »«97. Be 18 the patron saint of the Af giittin ^ ** 

if la Gurgaou the sbriae of Bhaikh Ahmad Ghishti is mainly frequeaiod by ’ Hfn dnffi 
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pitcliod a Bag on top of his honse and told his womon-folk that as long as 
iho flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag 
was accidentally knocked down and the womon prayed for the oarth to 
swallow them up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant- 
ed and they were engulfed, only tho edges of their shawls remaining 
outside. A tower was built on tho spot and at it women still make vows. 
One of the womon, however, a Bhafti by tribe, did not join in tho prayer 
and was not engulfed, but made hor escape. Hence tho Chishtfs do not 
marry Bhatti women to this day. Near this shriito, at tho tomb of 
Khw&ja Nflr Muhammad, stood five large jand trees, called I’anjdn 
Pirdn de jand, or the jatid treeB ot the flvo pira. Under their shade 
Bdw& • Nitnak once sat and prophesied that ho who should obtain 
possoBsion of it would indeed bo blessed, for it was a part of paradise. 
Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintr. for the restoration of health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 

The Chiahti revival . — The decay of the movement headed by Bdwa 
Farid Shakar>ganj had become marked, when Khw&ja Nflr Muhammad 
QibU'i'Alim, a Punwdr R&jput of the Kharral tribo, revived it. This 
saint was a disciplo of Mauldna Fakhr-ud>dfii, Muhib-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had miraculous powers and onco saved tho sinking ship of ono 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able to leave his body at will. Ho 
had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and though ho pre-deceased him, re>appearod in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense tho riso of the Chishti 
sect marks an indigenous revival of IsMm, under religious leaders 
of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families. Thus the Baloch 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of tho Chishtf saints, but 
even the ISayyids of both branches recognize their authority. • 

Tho four chief of Qibl4-i- Alim wore, Nur Muhammad II, of 

Hdjipur or N^wdla, in tahsil B&janpur, Qd>zi Muhammad Aqil, of 
Clidchar^n Sharif, Udfiz Muhamm.'id Jamd.1, Mult4ni, and Khwuja 
Muhammad Sulaimdn Kh£n, (ff Taunsa Sharif, in tahsil Sanghar. Klialifa 
Muhammad Aqil was a Qoraishi and ono of his doscon^uts. Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded tho religious tribe of that name. Muhammad 
Aqil's shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Uanjit Singh coiiquorod the 
Derd.j(tt, Khwdja Khudd Bakbsh, Mahbub lldhi, his duscondant, settled 
at Chdchardn Sharif, which may now be regarded as tho head-quarter of 
the Bahdwalpur State religion. Muhammad Aqil displayed many 
miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow ; so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, in order 
to conceal his sanctity. A cloth {Iwigi) which passed through his body is 
kept as a relic to this day. One of his hhalij'aa was Maidvi Sultan Mahmdd 
whose shrine is at Khdn Bela. This saint was fond of miaei, a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime; so theso aro offei'ed 
at l^is shrine— a clear instance of anthropofatry— very similar are 
the offerings m^e to Bfrs. The Sutis, or devotees of tho Chishtia 
sect, have a number of songs (Jedfis) which they consider the food of 
the souk Their principal poets are Budha Sh&h, GhuUm Shdh, a 


to story of tho Sikh ()luni Bihn lUi given at MClion 83 of the Punjab Centu» Resort, 


1903. 
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Siadhi, and Rliw^ja GHal&m Farfd, late sajjddcHiishin of Ghdchartln 
Sharff. The Ghishtis, generally, are devoted to music. Outwardly the 
followers of tho sajj<idarna8Mn9 of Ghdchar^n are distinguished by a 
special head-dress, the Gh^har<ln-wdla t&p, or hat, which is shaped 
liko a mosqno and is about 15 inches high, covering the ears and 
nock. 

As a caste the Ghishtis appear to bo absorbing tho Naqshbandis, many 
of the Qddrias and other Sun sects, especially in the south-east Funjdb. 
Like tho Bodlas tho Ghishtis were till lately wholly nomad. They take 
Rdjput gu’Is to wifo. There is a saying — You can toll a Chiwti by 
his sqnint-oye ’’ ; but the origin of tho sapng is unknown. 

CHiTRAaoPTA-BANst, ono Qf tho two classcs of tho Kdyasths q. r., found in 
Northern India. 

CniTBAr,!,* * * § an inhabitant of tho Shito of Ghitrdl. Tho Ghitrdlis are divided 
into threo classcs — Adainzddas, Arbdbzddas and Faqir-Miskin. Tho 
first-named are divided into some 23 clans including tho Katob, the 
family of the Mihtar of Ghitrdl, whence it is also called Mihtari. Tho 
other Adamzdda clans are— 

KhuBliwakUS.Ii A tarn Beg6. 

Uaza. Mazbe. 

M ahammad Beg4. { Mira&fyo. 

Saugald. Kboshal Begd. 

KuBhamad(^. Khash^. 

Khaniye. Munfiat Khau^ 

Burushe. Bayike. 

Zuodre or Bonos« Qabile. 

From tho Kono§ families the wazirit are generally, but not always, 
chosen. * Tho Ronos aro most numerous in Yassin, Mastuj and Ghitrdl, 
and aro found, though in decreasing numbers, as ono goes eastward, in 
Ndgar, Gilgit, Punydl, etc. In Ndgar and Yassin they call themselves 
Hara or Uaraiyo, in Wdrkh&n and Sarikul Khaibar-Khatar, and in Sbigh- 
nfin Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they are held in great respect 
Three principal traditions as to their origin exist, (1) that they doscend- 
od from Zun, Bono and Harai, tho three sons of Sum£lik who ruled in 
Mastuj before the Shdhroi dynasty of the Shins was established; (2) that 
they are of Aju.b descent, from Muhammad Hanifa, son of Ali; and 
(3) that they came from the ancient principality of Bd>jauri, near Pdnch, 
and are descended from threo brothers, Sirang, Sfirdng and Khangar 
Phutdto. In appearance generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Ghitrill, with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not thickly bearded, and 
fairly developed features, some of them resemble high-class B&iputs in 
typo. They give daughters to the ruling families, and the children of 

* Chitral) Cbiirar or CliitlAr, as it is also called, will be found described in the Imp§rM 
Gazetteer^ 

t The Khushwakid were rulers of Mastuj and conquered Ydssin. Descendants of the 
Katoro and Khnshwaktd' families are alike called Mihtarjao or Mihlurbak, t.e. eons of 
Mihtars. ^ 

t Called collectively Shah Sangale : descended from the common ancestor and founder 
of the Katori and Khushwaktd famines. 

§ Rono appears to be unquestionably the same word as Bind, the change from d to e 
being very common. Philolo^cal speoalation might suggest the ^following equivalents: 
Sdmdlik Siwalik; Z6n == Jdn, the aborigines of Siilkot; Khatar « Kshatiiyai Khattrii 
or Khattar (^n RiwiJpindi). 


Shighniye. 

Dof^mand. 

Khoja. 

Byuriye. 

Roshte. 

Kisrawe. 
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such mnrriages can sncoood to all the honours of the father’s family* They 
all give daughters to Sayyids, and the Zundre of Ohitrdl do not refuse 
them to the PathAns of Dir. In their turn, liowover, they take wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkuns, and the children of such wives rank 
as Ronos and, if daughters, can marry into ruling families. Occasionally 
Bono women are given to Shins and Yeshkuns, but this is a penalty for 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class. Ruling 
families give daughters born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, but not 
those bom of lawful wives.^ 


Tho Arbdbzddas and Faqir-Miskin are really one and the samo, but 
the latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufiicient to live on. 
Tho Kho, who inhabit tho whole of Kashkar I&lil, the Lut-kho and 
Arkari valleys and tho main valley down to Drosh, are by class Faqir- 
Miskin. They csll tho country Kho also, and divide it into Turi-kho 
(Upper), Mul-kho (Lower) and Lut-klio (Groat). They speak Kho-wAr, 
and are divided into classes such as the Toriyo, Shire, Darklu'ino and 
SholiAno, but have no caste distinctions. Tho Yidqbal are also classed 
as Faqir-Miskins, as are the Kalasu and Rashqali Kiifirs, Danoariks, 
Gabr> and Siith Posh — ^all broken tribes subject to Chitnil. 


The Arbdbzildas are really well-to-do Facpr-Miskin who have been 
rewarded for services to the Mihlar. Coolies and ponies are furnished' 
for his service by both those classes, the Adamzddas being exempt, and 
this eorvh falls very heavily on them. 


The Ashima-dek (or more correctly Hashmat-diak), according to 
Biddulph, is a large class, ranking below tho Zundre and comprising 
the following clans 


Atnin Beg6. 
Bair^ni Be^^. 
Baiyoke. 
Barshintak. 


Da8hmann<3. 

JikaTi6. 

Kashi^, of Kash, in Badakliaban. 
Koshidl Beg(3. 


Zadimd. 

Mijd. 

Shaiike. 

Shighnie (of Shighndn). 


Tlio tom Hashinat-diakt sif^niQos food-giver, and this class is bound to 
supply the Mibtar and his retainers with 8 sliecji and as many kharutars 
of wheat from each ' house whenever ho passes throngli their villages, 
hut it pays no other revenno. 

In the valley below Cliitr&l, scattered among tho villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They aro 
called UetAds or “artificers” and include Dartocho (cariMjnters), Uargere 
(wooden howl makers), KuUlo (potters), Dorns (musicians), and Mocliis 
(blacksmiths). The two latter rank below tho rest and only intennarry 
among thomsolvos. Tho other throe intermarry without restri6tion 
infer at, and occasionally give daughters to tho Faqfr-Miskin cln-nn, 
Ust^ are not found in Kdsl^r B&ld or Lut-kho. 


The physical characteristics of thoChitr&lis vary littlo. In appearance 
the men are, light, active figures from 5' 5" to 5' 8" in height. Though 
well pjade they are not, as a rule, romarkahlo for muscular development, 

* It is onneoeswiry to point out tho analogie. proRlnteil by the nopinl nysteui iiT ChitnU 
to that which prevaiU in Kingra, as desoribed by Sir James Lyall in his SeUlement BepoH 
on that District. 

t From hashtnal or Mhmat, food, giren to the Mihtar and his servants when thev are 
traveUing, by the Arbibsdda claaa, ' 
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presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the Tartar races, and, 
despite their hardy, simple lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. Their constitutions also lack stamina and they succumb 
easily to disoaso or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Sltins. In disposition tractable, good-tempered, 
fond of merry-making, the Chitrdlis are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the Arbdbz&da class compares 
unfavourably with the older tribes, having boon guilty of cruelties in war. 

The women are pleasing^lonking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Khos of Faqfr-Miskfn status, however, are Indo-Aryans' 
of a high typo, not unlike the Shins of the Indus about Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with tho highest typos of beauty iu Europe. Their most 
striking feature is thoir large, beautiful eyes which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share tho reputation of being expert 
thioves. They are also proud of their unusually fine hair. The Chitr&l 
women used to be in groat demand in tho slave markets of KAbul, 
Pesh&war and Badakhsh&n. The fairest complexions are to bo seen 
among the Bdrish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 
who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon. 

In Ghitr^l), as in some of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of IsMm. 

The usual dress in Ghitrdl, as in Yassfn, Hunza, Ndgar, Sirikot, 
WdUi^, etc., is a loose woollen robe, for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of the same cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quilted edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When flrst put on tho sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute Mds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather are also worn. As in 
W&kh&n and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty turbans, not the 
rolled cap of Gilgit and Astor. The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemiso of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fostening in the 
middle at the throat, and coming down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called peahawez, that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Bound the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, 
and a piece of camolian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such as brown; but this 
kind of cap is now oonflned to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Ghitr&li women of the better, classes wear 
embroidered silk: caps. In the Shin caste unmarried women are 
distmguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 
women. 

Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass buckles. Some of the buckles are very tastefully whrked. A 
curious kind of cloth is flometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the-great vulture (G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. Tho down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, bat always have a 
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fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. They are only made in -the 
houses of those in good oironmstancos. The paahm of the ibex is also 
in great demand for warm olothing, but it never seems to lose its strong 
goaty smell. 

When young the men shave tho whole top of the head from the fore* 
head to the nape of the neck, the hair on both sides being allowed to 
grow long and gathered into a single laxgo curl on each side of the 
neck. . ^e beard is kopt shom.’i' Youths of the hotter class only shave 
the top of the head for a breadth of two inches in front, tapering to Imlf 
an inch behind. Those who cannot boast long locks dress their Tm-ir 
into numerous small cork-screw ringlets all round the head — an ancient 
Persian fashion. t On the approach of middle age the whole head' is 
shaved in orthodox Muhammadan fashion and the Wird allowed to grow. 
The effect of the long-flowing looks reaching to the waist is often ex* 
tremoly picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a prolonged 
absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasping each other, first on one' 
side and then on the other, hands are joined and each kisses the other’s 
hand in turn. When tho meeting is between two of unequal rank the 
inferior kisses the hand of tho superior and ho in return kisses the for* 
mer on the cheek — ^in the ancient Persian fashion.^ 

In Chitrdil and Yassin, as in Shighn&n, Badakhshdn, W^h&n, Gilgit 
and Hunza§ a chieFs visit to a chief is celebrated by the hubah, aiF 
ol^rvance thus described by Biddulph :*— *’On arrival, the visitor is con* 
ducted to tho Shawaran,|| and the followers of both chiefs show their 
dexterity in firing at a mai'k set up on a tall pole, from horseback, while 
gallOl)ing at speed. After this a bullock is led out before the guest, 
who draws his sword and does his best to cut its head off at a single 
blow, or deputes one of his followers to do so, and tho carcase is given 
to his retinue.” 

In the Khowar tongue tho term “ uncle” is applied to the brothers of 
both father and mother without distinction : but aunts on the mother’s 
side are styled “ mother ” which may pmnt to polygamy as tho ancient 
custom of tho Khos.^ Marriage of a widow with the husband’s brother 
is common, though nut compulsory. 

Gases of infidelity are extremely common, and tho men show more of 
the jealousy of their wives usual in older Muhammadan communities. 
In caso of adultery tho injured husband has the right to slay tho 
guilty couple when he finds them together, but should he slay the one 
and not the other he is held guilty of murder.** When conclusive 
proof is wanting in a trial before the waxir, guarantee is taken for the 


* Theie fashions hsTo also been adopted by the B&ltis in BiltisUn. 

J Biddulph cites Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchiee, IV. 

Biddulph cites Strabo, Bk. XV, Gh. 3, 20. * 

§ In Niger it is customary to kill the bnffsio with an arrow. 
iT Polo ground : so.csIled in Shine. In Ohitrili it is oalled jindti. 

T HealsTi Ghulim Muhsmmsd however notes that the mother's sister is osUed bt'atj 

•• xhis is the rule in Bnriknl and Wikhin as well as south of the Hindu Kish. 
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class baving never identiOed tbemselyes with tbeir bnmbler snbjeois, 
the ruler ta^ no part in it.* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi QbulUm Muhammad, author 
of The Feetivala and Folklore ofCHlgit : — 

** At night a big goat called aeirhhan at mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the m’s house and a feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rice and two of flour. The baking of the bread was com- 
menced by an unmarried girl, on whom a gift (khillat) of a ehddar (head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women took op her 
task. In former times a big loaf, called bi ai tiki (the loaf of seed), of 
a maund of flour, was also cooked on a fire made of straw, and distri- 
buted, half to a man of the Katchalat family, a fourth to the yarfa 
(the grain collector), and a fourth to the R&jfi’s ploughmen. But 
on this occasion three loaves (two of 20 aers each and one of ten aere) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sere of flour, was given to 
the Katohata in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon. The local 
band played all through the night with dancing and singing. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barmas, etc., assembled at 
the B4's house where a durbar was observed, is., some ghi, chilli leaves 
and seeds of the wild ruo were placed on an iron pan, beneath which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoko. 
The bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches from the jangle, were then each given a khillat of a muslin 
turban. A khillat of a turban and a ehoga (ebak) was also givmi to 
Ghnl&m, one of the Katchata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghi being given him to 
eat. According to custom while eating this he ought to have beUowed 
like an ox, but this rite was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
put in a leather bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
B&’s field by about 11-30. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
Katohata, one man took the iron pan used in the Duban, and another 
took the two big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four aere of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate. Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of theprooessiou 
hadbrsnohes of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 
playing in front, started for the Bd’s field where the sowing was to be 
commenced. 


•In Y&sin this festival is aceompaniod by a curious custom. Tbs eharvtlu is mounted 
on a good horse and dad in a robe of honour given him by the Uihtar. In this way 
hs is eonducted to the pdo ground, where oU seat themsdves while the musie strikes 
up, and the tarangiM gallops twice up and down the ground. Shodd any accident happm 
to him, such as eithw hi^df or his horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of mis- 
fortune to the whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his fSmily observe the day as a solemn test. 

t A famify of Gilgit, which in ancient times became such a sonree of danger to the diief 
d Oil^t, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant woman managing to 
owape towards Dard. After this the crops of Gilgit did not flourish for several years, and 
a danyil (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata fionily, and that until 
a man of that dui was brouj^t there to commence the seed'sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great seareb the son of the waman who had escaped towards Hard ms 
, fouad and bronght to Gilgit. On his retuxa the crops gave a good onttaia. 
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The Katchata then took from a leather bag one after the other 4 
handfuls of wheat, in each of which he mixed a masha of gold-dust, 
and gave them to U&]4 Ali Dad Kh^n, who throw the first handful 
towards tho west, the second towards the east, tho third to the 
north and the fourth to tho south. Then tho Rd. himself ploughed 
three turns in his field ’vtith a pair of bullocks whicli were ready on the 
spot. The wazir of Gilgit ought then to have ploughed three turns but 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey- 
beards of good family, with swords and shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance atnid joyous cheers from the people. This 
dance is called achhush meaning * prestige^ or ' pomp,’ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige Moanwhilo a he-gont was, according 
to custom, killed by a man of a Rono family. This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar^ i.c., ^ the goat of the deity of pomp * and is sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of its feet were separated and two 
men, one with the head and the other with tho two feet in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of tho people. All tho 
flesh of tho goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goat, called the yadeni ai ayi, 

^ the goat of the deity of drums,’ was then killed and given to tho bands- 
men. The procession then started back to tho Rajd’s house whore the 
feast cooked at night was served. The B4j& had to givo somo bread 
to tho ntotabara and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin ; after that the people started for the fhawaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make merry. After polo tho people again 
went to the R&’s house and dined there* The Katchata commenced 
ploughing his fields the same day, while the other zaminddrs did not 
commence work on their fields till the next day.”* 

Ohobang, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CsoHAB, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CaoKAHfi a J4t (agricultural) found in Mulc&n. 


^The corresponding Thomil fostiyal of Pnni&l is thus described by the Maulavi 
“ A very interesting ceremony known as tho Thomil used to be observed every year at 
8hor KiUa. the seat of the of FuniAl, before seed-sowing. On tho day it was to be 
observed, the people visited the BAja in his Fort and got from him 10 or 20 sera of flour, 4 
or 6 sera of ghi and one big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ghi was placed. The preliminaries wore observed in Ihe Fort. All the persons prosont 
hdd in their hands a small branch of the holy juniper tree, and those possessing gnna 
brought their weapons with them. From tho gate of the Fort, tho BajA attended by his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and cries, a band playing various 
war-tunes. The assembly then gathered in an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to tho RAj,A who tasted one of thorn. The rest was then distributed among all 
present. After the feast prayer was made, for an abundant crop. The goat was then 
killed, and leaving the carcase behind, its head was brought before the assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the nose. 
Tho noad was then placed at some distance as a target to bo fired at. The firing was opened 
^tbsBAjA who was followed by his motalara and any other who possessed fire-arms. 
Whdloever hit the head was liable to contribute a chalar of country wine. When this 
target practice was over, tho assembly dispersed after a nati dance, which was given by a 
motahar of the Rija, who nsed to present him frith a turban. In the evening tho goat's 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributed by those who had hit its he^ in 
the day. Only the people of Sber KiUa had the right to share in this merry-making, no 
one else from other villages of FimiAl being even allowed to attend it. A few years ago 
this oeremoDy was discontinued, but it was revived this year (1910).'’ 
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Chokab, Ohiiokar, a Gajarfcribe^ foand io Karn&l^ where they have long bMH 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a ehauhiai, 
or g^np of 24 villages, wilh Namaunda as their head^quarters. 

CnoKnrA, a Muhammadan J<it clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Cbonita, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Cho^p^a, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chofka, a Khatri section. 

Chosab, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chota, a Mahtam clan (ngricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chotia, one of the clans of the Pachildns (9. v.). They claim to be Gliauh&n 
K&jpnts by descent from their* cponym, Chotid. Most of them are 
Muhammadans and only a few Uindus. 

Chowait, Chowan, a Jdt clan (agiicnltural) found in Multdn. 

Chuchkana, a clan of the Sidls. 

CauBAL, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Ghuban, (? Chauhtinl a sept of Banrias, claiming Ghauhdn descent, found 
in Ferosepur. They avoid the nse of oil in lamps, and use ghi instead. 
After the wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents’ home, and if 
in consequence of a quarrel with her husband’s people she does do 
so, and dies in her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her husband in her stead. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but even that does not remove the stigpna. 

GhohbI. — ^T he sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence, 
of the Punjab, whose name is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of Sndra.* It has many synonyms, but few of them are precisely 
the exact equivalent of Chuh{4. Thus a Ghamdr is, probably by 
origin, a Chuhpd who works in leather, but the Gbam£rs appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both the castes are placed in the 
same rank and lamped together in the popular phrase Chuh^^d-Chamdr, 
just as Mochi-JuUhd is used to denote collectively the two castes 
which bear those names. As a scavenger or rather as a ' sweeper up 
of dust’ the Chuhed is termed khak-rob. As a domestic he is 
ironically t styled Mihtar or 'chieftain’: as a worker in leather 
he is called a phed (lit. ' crow ’), as a weaver ho is styled Megh, 
at least in Sidlkot, in which district the Megbs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separate caste : and as an exeontioner he is 
known as Jall&d. Further as a tanner the Ghuhr& is called a 
Khatik in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine be is known 
as a Hdli. These two groups appear to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Chuhfd proper. The Khatiks 
have a sub-group called Basfir. 

Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Ghuhrd on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Maahabi, 

* Once BAlmik, founder of the oAste, errived lato at a feast given by a Bhagat and 
found only fragments of it left. These he dovonred and earned the name of Ohnbfa or 
' one who eats leavings.' 

t Bat in Onrgaon miMar is need as eqnivalent to ehavdhri and the term may be origin- 
ally free from any taint of irony. 
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while one who embraces Islto becomes a Musalli,* or in the sontib-west 
of the Punjab a Knrtana,t or be may ever aspire to be entitled Dind&r : 
indeed in the villages of the Pachhdw B&jpdts of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dfnd^-Khdkrob and they follow Muhammadan 
observances, being even admitted to smoke with other Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, but not very cori^ctly, as <i synonym for Chnhfd. 

The Ghnhfds’ relations to other castes vary considerably. They are 
distinctly superior to the Sdnsis, from whom alone they will not eat 
in Ndbha. But in Ourgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Changa^s or Dhias, .who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from tho Dhdnak’s hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one. The Ghuhfds are split up into 
varions groups : 

Territorial, 

Deswdli— of the Gangetic plain. I Sotarwdla» of tho riverain lands. 
Bdgfi — of the Great Indian Desert. | Jangalke— of the Jangal tract. 

various other divisions exist, being recognised by the Ghuhfas them- 
selves if not by others. Such are ; — 

1. Bdlmfkf. I 2. lidl-Bogi. 

These two are really identical, Ldl Bog having been Bdlmik’s disciplo. 
Both terms are thus equivalent to * disciples of Bdlmfk or Ldl Beg.' 

Tho gots of tho Ghuhfds arc numerous and somo are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus tho Bohat, found in 
Gnrgaon, claim to be Punwdr lldjpnts, and the Sdrwdn, also of Gnrgaou, 
to bo Ghauhdns. There is also a Ghauhdn got, south of tho Sutlej. 

In Rohtak tho Lohat also claim to bo descendants of one Sdnjhar 
Dds, a Bdjput, while tho Baohdr say they are Punwdr Bdjputs from 
Dhdrdnagri in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with tho Kdyaths. Those two gots do not intermarry with 
Changafs, and lay stress on the necessity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 16. They regard Bdlmfk as God's brother and revere him 
as their prophet with a Muhammadan ritnal, reciting prayers (namaz) 
in a line headed by . an tmdm, and prostrating them solves with the 
words : — Bdlmik kdfi, Bdlmik shdfi, Bdlmtk inu'dfi, bolo tnomno voohi ek. 

The Pail-powdr got, in Bohtak, also claims Rajput origin, saying 
that a Rdjput woman who was pregnant throw in her lot with the 
Ghuhfds- Her son was called a Pail-powdr on account of her descent. 
This got revei*es Guru Ndnak, doos not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 

The original division. Dr. Youngson was informed, was into Lute, 
Jhde, and X^ngre, the Lute being Manhds Rajput, wandering Dogrds ; 
the Jhde, Dhde or Sdhf being munod from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (seh) •, and tho T^ngiti being makers 
of winnowing-sieves, living in the desert, and named Tsngrd on account 
of their pride. Besides the throe original divisions, there are Goriyd, 
so ^lled from the fact that their founder was bom in a tomb (gor). 

* Musalli may be defined as'a Chuhfa convert^ to Islam who has abandoned hamm 
food, eatioK only haUU The Musallis do not intermarry with the Ohobfas, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

fKarUna or Kotanais said to be derived from Hindi kora. *whip/ and tanna *to 
stretch,* and thus to mean * dogger/ beoauflo sweepers were employed as executioners by 
Muhainmadsii rulers. * 



They bail from Delhi. The founder was ShAh Jahdn's son. He was 
also called Ka^d^j because he spoke harshly.* 

Next come : Pathin, originally from K4bul, in Akbar’s time. There 
were throe brothers, of whom Phagdnfi was the eldest. They entered 
thecountry as/agus, orptrs^ Gil ; from OhakrtW in GujrAnwilA A 
tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain ; and in Dera 
Gh4zi Kh&n the section respects bricks. Bhattis from the B4r in 
Gujrinwdld, Pindf BhaWi&n, Dullfi being their chief. Sahotrd; in 
Akbar’s time Sahotr& was thrown to the tigers, bnt the tigers did not 
injure him. In Dera Gh&isi Khdn the Sahotrfi section respects the 
lion. Sodni Bhnnni&r ; descendants of Karn, the Brahman, who 
gave away J J maunds of gold every day before he ate bis food. 

Thou follow Ladder; Kuokab, who are said to avoid eating the heart 
of a dead animal in Montgomeiy, while in Dera Ghdzi yintn they do not 
eat hharta or things roasted on the fire ; Khonjd, Kalfdnd, Ratti,Mathf, 
Burt, Momd (in ildqa Momd near Gondhal). The Momi are said to be 
descended from Bdlmik. Hauns, Ohapriban (in Khdk beyond Lahore, 
makers of wioker>work), Ghussfir, Balhim, Labantd, Nahir. 

The Dfim, the Ohuhrd, the Mirdsf, the Mdchchf, the Jhiwar, and the 
Changar, aro all of the same origin. They claim to be indigenous in the 
Bidlkot District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. 

In the time of the PdndavaB and Eanravas there wero four sons of 
Kanwar Brahmd, viz., Purabd, Pdrthd, Siddhrd, and Prdshtk, the last 
being also called Jhaumppl, from living in a jungle. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur B4e, Ail 
Malfik, L41 Bdg, Pir Chhotfi, Bdlinik, Bdld. The following genealogical 
tree was given, but I presume it is a very one : 


A Gvnealogt. 

Ttishii, 

Kalak Das, and his wife Silawanti. 


Alif. 


Eighteen generatione, all jangli, 
B&la Rikhi and his house. 

I 

Bamrik. 
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♦ Another Tersion (from Montgomery) is that Jhata, Jhaba, Tiugri and Athw&l were 
four brothers, probably Muhammadans. Of those Jhata became a follower of B4ba Farid, 
and his doBcondants, called Jhatas, continued to obsorvo the Muhammadan law (i.e., did’ 
not become Chuhrus). Jhaba’s and Tingr&’s doscendants worked as Ghuhras, and are 
known as Jhais (Cheis) and Tingrds, respectively. Of Athwal'a progeny some remained 
Muhammadans, while others became Ghuhfas and are now known as Athw&l Ghuhfas. 

The Jhaba (Jhai or Chai) section is cloaely associated with MultAn. When that city 
was founded, tradition assorts that the king commenced to build a fort which collapsed 
ns fast as it was built. The spot was held bythe Jhiba Bhangis, one of whom offered 
himself ae the fort’s foundation-stone, and ie said to be still standing in the lU&ni Burj 
of the Fort. Borne people regard this hurj as a place of pilgrimage. The Jhai— possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate name— was sacriAoed lo ensure victory in battle— Jhaye 
BandW/oechtoowdi, which is explained to mean, if a living Ghubra be built into a thick 
wall of burnt brick before going to war, victory is assured. 

In Tarn T«»n talufl, A^tsnr Dljtrlot, Btabma'a aon, Obnhra, had throe mbs. Lata, 
h '^'***^ Tingru, from whom ate dtoomdod tha 81 origiud aeotioas of 
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itt. 

POitt* 

I 

Adi 0 and wife Vdahni. 

Sadda Saddijivd and wife Oovittrf. « 

Ghung and wife Surangiyi. 

Dhand and wife Sil& Sakafe. 

Nil Kanth and wife Od Atm4 X>M. 

Kanwar Brahni and wife Burhadji or Jaatrf. 

Bidbri, PdrabA BhirfchA Priab^, aleo called Jbanmprii let Tnoamaiion, and wife Mana& D4 t(. 
Ad Qdpal and wife Bbilnt 
Sankdswar and wife Sadawantf, 2nd Incarnation. 


Undsh Deota. Mngai! Goadfo and wife Dhanwantf. 


ikh and wife Nanrangdi. 


Daydl Bikh and wife Manglin. 

Jal Bhigan and wife Pa?ittar4n. 

Angatb Deot4 and wife Satwanif. 

Agganwar and wife Aani, 

Sankh Pat or Santdkb and wife J6n Vaztf, 8rd Incarnation. 
B4U Bikbi and wife Sbdm Rnpt 4th Incarnation. 

I 

Bfr Banirik and wife B4jwanti, 6th Incarnation. 

Ball and wife Nan Cbandrin. 
lawar Bil4 and wife Bianai, 6th Incarnation. 

Bilmik and wife Mabdn, 7th Incarnation. 


Ud Rikh. Bttdh Bikh and wife Balikin. 


I 


M4rwar^d4ri and wife Daydli. 


Ndr Didiri and wife Aaiwanti. 

8h4m Snrandi and wife 8nrg4n, 8th Ineamation. 

Shdm Barbarf and wife Laebhmi. 

Bri Banij^ 8b4m and wife BIjwanti. 

Bati and wife 841o. 

Bh4h 8af4 andVife Birin. 

I 
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A Chuhfd gemalogy. 


A 

P£r 8iva1 uid wife Jifarin. 


^•4 and wifa Janatdn, 

I 




Ahir Maldk and Bikidwati. 

Ghnngar B6g and wife Ndiacdn. 

Bii Bdg and wife Sadiqdn. 

Bardhbi Beg and wife Varain. 

L4l fidg and wife Batildn, 9th Inoarnation. 

B41i Sher (also called Fir Jhdtd, the wreetler) and wife Amdlikdn, iOth Inoarnation. 
Sadi Bili Lil Khin and wife Boehanin. 

Fir Dhagioi and wife Niir Divini. 

Bhih Bdri and wife Gnaain. 

I 

Mihf Bhih. Pargihi Bhih. Bhih Akklls and wife Laohhmf. 


Ghai/ti Bhih, 


BarimShih. 
Karam Bhih. 
* Taslllbih. 


Ytxi Shih, S^Ti Shi^ and wtf« 8art(. 

I 


ArpaVsbih. 


Jiin'sbih. 

Langar Shih. | T 

I Zabardaat Sbib. Chugatti Mnrid 
Mohammed | Sbih. Shih. 

Shih. I — i I 


Arif Shih. 


*Karfra ^Qntab 


Falel Shih. Qiaim Bhih. Bhih. Bhih. Bahm Bhih. Umar Bhih. 


^Sardir Shih. ^Saltin Shih. 


JawiblrSbib. Biri'shib. 

! I I 

I I I Alim Shih. *Jamiat Shih. 

Fath Sbih. *Bahidar Bhih. '^Nidir Shih. | I 

* *A1if Bhih, *Gauhar Shih. 

Bili ia a name given to the leadera. 


*H«dm Sbib. •F.th'sbib. *BahiinI Shih. 
Atuibd OaiiiAtooT vaou (UiuB Soila) is— 

Akil Porakh (t.a., God). 


MahideoSriMahiri]. 
Bikhf Deo. 

Btkhi Deo. 

Anaadie 
Sahai Bikh. 
SandoL Rikb. * 


Bilmik ot Bilntk. 


* Fcesane NprsMatatiTsi, 
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A rovaf R 

Bdld Bhdh BarUoU lUJth dd, 

BafUdkK Rikh Bhardp Dit Rikh dd^ 

Bhfifdp Bit Rikh Aindk dd, 

Aindk Rikhi dd, 

Bikhi Bikhi dd, 

Bikhi Mahddiv dd, 

Mahddiv Bhagwdn Aut Khandi dd^ 

Aut Khandd Alakh Purhh dd. 

Alakh Pwrkh Bakt dd, 

Bakt Agam dd 


GiiriAtodt. 

Bdld Blkih is son of SsQtdkh Rikh. 

Ssntdkh Rikh is son of Shsrdp Dit Rikh, 
Shardp Dit Rikh is sou of Aindk, 

Aindk is son of Uikhf, 

Rikhi is son of Bikhi, 

Bikhi is son of Mahdddr, 

Mshdddv or Shiv is son of Aut Kbsnda» 

Aut Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Almighty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.^ 


Another version is that Bhirthi, Sadhar&, Par&tni and Purba were 
four Brahman brothers, and when their cow died they made Purba, the 
youngest, drag away the carcase, 6rst promising to help him in his task, 
oat eventually ont<casting him for doing it. In Dera Gh&zi Khan 
Urga, Bhdrga, Sidhra and Fr&std, also called Chhaumpra, are given as 
the four brothers, and the following verses are current 


(•) Alldh ehifthi ghalti hat, sab khol btdn, 
Ithi gid manki hun, kidn karin ahhtndn f 
Qokhri U aih§ iahi kardi arydn, 

Aidn Brahman janatn di gal garni tanydn. 


God sent a letter, setting forth all Uungs : 

* Hereunto you submitted, why do you repine 
The cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead. 

That “ we are Brahmans by birth," ye who 
wear the idmdf tied with strings.' 


Tbe last couplet is also given thus 

Q^khH uU Aakt ItarAA arydn, ‘ They are all argoing over the cow ; — 

Aidn Brahman janam di galjdmi tanydn» (Saying) ** We are Brahmans by birth, *hftW£ ^ 

we wear tbe jdmd fastened with taga." ' 

Farther these two verses are sometimes added > 


t7fe charkhane dorili larydn^ 

Rahhd ! Bdde hha di galldnfimshkil bantdn« 

(t») Alaf Alldh ndn ydd kar handidn we dhun 
eurjanhdr, 

Chugdi chardi gokhri ho pdi murddrd, 

Sue deote dkafhe jdke karin pukdrd, 

Tuiin Brahman »dt de ki bangai bhdrd, 

Tuedtfe pichhon kaun hai jiedd maqead 
bhdrd, 

Bdde pichhdn Chhaumpxd jiedd maqead 
hhdrdy 

Hukm hdgid Chhaumpfe ^jdeati murddra^\ 

Uenedhanakeharhdi, gokhri jd pdi piehh- 
wdrd, 

Ayd gokhri eatke kahe : * didhachan hamdrd* 

Chavkidn eddidn ddr hd terd nick uidrd. 

The following stanza is also cm 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 

0 Lord I • We are in great distress/ 

* Remember Qod, 0 Man I Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind I 

The cow fell dead while grazing. 

llio gods assembled and exclaimed:— 

“Ye are Brahmans by caste, yet in what 
dis^ess are ye fallen ! 

Who is there among ye, of high purpose P 

" Chaumprd is of us and his purpose is high." 

OhaumprA was bidden to oast away the 
oarcaso. 

He drew his bow and tbe cow was thrown far 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said Now fulfil your promise." 

(But they said :— ) ** Begone from our hiarthsi 
thou art now an out*caste." 

rent in Dera Glidzi KhAn : — 


(Hi) 2Hln, Bdhiby ghar Bdhmandn merd janam 
d^H% 

Khdke ednpal pid, ehd thdli raeii. 

Chaumprd age Rah de hare rajdi 
Khabrdn ghallin tofdidn^ ho mdnh dhardi. 

Sard Janam did nieh ghar tnen, eun bandm 
nawded. 


Thou, God, hast given me birth in a Brahman's 
house. 

I was brought up with others, eating together 
with them in the same dish. 

Ohaumpr& prays before God 

•Thou hast sent me tidings from afar— ‘now 
come before me. 

Thou*httst given mo birth in a low house, hear 
me, my Lord. 


♦ St- S? P* ^ Leytndi of the Punjab, Vol. HI. 

t Thaidmd ia the loug oVe^garatat, lastened with tag. instrad of battens 
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KaU ummai hakhah, ndl§ hdkhah JanAad. Orant me followers and grant me fuiieral 

prayers— (or ^ . 

Forgive my followers and also forgive us for 
not having funeral prayers). 

Bind{i nif§ dvjan na deieen, Muaalmdn na The Hindus do uot allow us to come near 
pafhen jandad. them, and Muhammadans will not read our 

funeral prayers. 

Jfsri hmn aiffit hharagdt aun ghartb-nawdad, IVho will bear me up— hearken ! 0 Lord I ' 

Alldh dkha Ohawnpfid idn ho aydnd, God says : * Ghaumpri 1 be wise ! 

Do maahob da nim dd main darydd vagdnd, I will make two rivers to flow of the things 

which are forbidden by the two relimons 
(f.s., one of the carcases of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 

Pdrjannat handhi aahmnd vikhdnd, I will make heaven across them and show it to 

you. 

jRdm te Rahim no chhip ehhip bahnd (f) Ram (Hindus) and Rahfm (Muhammadans) 

will conceal themselves. 

Oawd naao dta Idkar hd^d ddadkh dhdnd» A great fire will be burnt in bell at about 10 a.m. 

when the sun is U bamboo high). 

Alldh dkha Chawmprid nmmat iaH ndn vieh God says : * Ghaumpr&» now will 1 send thy 
jannat pahdnchdnd. followers to Heaven.' 

Alldh ehit^hi likhi ha, hath Ohatmpra phafdi, God has written a letter and given it in the 

hands of Ghaumpri 

Tdnhi iM aafad ji iaindn di. ' Thou hast to carry out this carcase— it is your 

Origins. 

Varioos legends have been invented to explain the origina of the 
Ghnhra caste as a whole and of its different groups. Most of these 
oany its history back to Bdlmfk as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint. Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of Bfilmik. 

One legend avers that B&Imik used to sweep Bhagw&n’s courtyard, 
wd that the god gave him a robe, which be did not pnt on but buried 
in a pit. When asked by Bhagwin why he did not wear it, B&lmik 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took to Bhagndu.’ 
The god directed him to rear the boy, who was named LiU Beg. 

Bdlmik is said to mean, 'bom of the halmi or serpent’s hole. 
Bfilmfk was a Bhfl, a race of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers jpassing through the forest. One day seven Bishis journeyed 
by, and when B^fk attacked them, they asked him why be did so, as 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that be had vowed to kill 
all whom he found in the forest. T|)e Rishis then enquired if he had 
friends to assist him if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. BSlmik then told the Bishis he was friendless, and they 
urged him ' to give up his evil ways, and to repeat * mord, mard/ 
continuously. But rapidly recited *mard,mara* sounds like 'B&m, 
B&m,’ and as he thus repeated God’s name, his sins wore forgiven him. 
By the end of 12 years nis body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being decomp<fsed. Once more the seven Bishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repeating ' Bdm, Biiin,’ under a cover' 
mg of clay. This they-removed, and, having re*clothed his bones with 
flesh, called him Bilmfk, as one who had come out of a serpents hole. 

1. ^asoB AND Totxms. 

The Oil will not eat b<Udun, the egg>plant {bhatd bari ) : the Lfltd do 
not eat hare or rabbit : the Hanard (f) abstain from cloves : the Sahdtrd 
refuse to look on a tiger ; at marriage^ however, they make tiie image 
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of a tigor whicli the women worship : the Bha(tf sit on a bench 

of boards or bricks : no Chubfi will eat geh, or hedgehog. 

The S&rw&n Chnhras do not dye doth with hagumba, saffron, and 
will only use thatch for their roofs. In the Bfiwal nizimat of Ndbha 
they also near no gold ornaments, thinking this tabu to be imposed 
on them by their gati. In Dera Ghlsi K))dn tbe different sections 
reverence different animals, t.e., the Sah6t4 respect the lion, the 
AthwdlorUthwAI the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gil, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the bindhn muhin or got respects indigo the 
Kandidra respects the horned rat ; while tbe Khokhar got is said to avoid 
eating bharta, t.e., anything roasted on a fire.* The Khokhar got is 
also said to abstain from the fiesh of dead snimals as well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Chuhrds will eat. 

The flesh of the haro is also avoided by Ghnlifas generally — &tabu 
explained by the following legend : — Once a Ghuh^ by ubnnce killed 
a calf, and hid it under a basket, but its owner tracked it to the 
Ghuhdp’s bonse. 'i'he Ghnhta declared that the basket contained a 
hare, and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a hare — so from that time all the Ghuhfas have given up eating 
hate. Some, however, do not abide by this rule. In Kdngra it is said 
that once a hare sought Bdlmik’s protection, and thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidanco of hare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhdfim Jah&nidn of 8her Shdh, those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. In Dera Gh4zi Khdn the 
current legend is that once !ml4 Shdh, the ancestor of tho Ghuhfas, 
and Mulldh Ndr, the Mirdsi, were in God's dargdh, or court. The 
latter asked Bdld Sbdh not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel arose and 
Bdld Shdh struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
Mulldh Nflr appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness— so 
now the sweepers do not eat hare’s flesh. In Gurgdon, however, the 
prohibition is said to be confined to the Sua Gohar got, or, according to 
another account, to the Balgher got. In Mdler Kotla it is confined to tbe 
Sahota got. Alx>ut Leiab, women are said to eat tbe hare, but not men. 

2. Govkrninq Boot. 

Their representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Panch, Pauchdyat, tho members of which are chosen by tbe people, 
and the head of which, i.e,, the Pfr Panch or Sar Panch, is selected 
• by the other members. I have hoard them apeak of a kharpanch too, 
tho most troublesome member of the panch! The office of the 

f ir panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary, 
f tho pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken 
by a sarbarnh, or substitute, for the time being. The painch settles 
disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in matters of mar* 
riage and divorce ; it also looks after tho poor. It punishes offenders 
by excommunication, hukka pdni band, and also by imposing fines 
of 20, 40, 100 rupees, or even more- The punishment of excommuni* 
cation, of being baradari ge judd, is a^heav^ one, pointing to the fact 
that tbe people, valuing so highly tbe opinion of their fellow-men, 

• This Mens impossible. BhartM is possibly intooded. It is a preparation of the 
hrmfol (batddm) made by roasting it in bet ashes : Uaya Singh’s Pmyati Dittitnary : s. v. 
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Ckukxd marriage rUlea, 

aro amenable to the rules of their society by reason of sanctions 
affecting their standing in tho society. All over the Funjdb the 
dearest thing to a Fan]&bi is his ’izzat, {.e., the estimation in which 
he is held by bier fellows. In the south-past of the Province the 
Chuhras have chabutras or plnces of assembly at several townsj such 
as Hdnsi, HisSdr, Barwdla, Sirsa and Bhiwdni. Ench chdbutra is under 
a ehaudhri, who in Gurgaon is styled mihtar. The chaudhrte preside 
over panchdyata at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as mukhiaa or spokesmen. In Ndbha tho chaudhria are 
indeed said to ezerciso supreme authority in caste disputes. 

3. UoLKs or Imtebmakriaoe. 

They do not marry within their own section, but they tako wives 
from all the other divisions. Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed ; tho former uf whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The 
wives live together in the same hoo.«e. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. ^ 

Marriages aro arranged by the ndi (barber), the chhimbd (washerman), 
and the mirdai (vdlsge bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is a widow, 
or independent of hor pni'onts. Girls are never asked whom they will 
marry, or if they are willing to many. They wouhl not give an ex- 
pression of their wishes, as they say, aharm led mdrd, for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case oT young persons marrying. 

A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being 
settled by the two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
off in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after marriage by a regular " writing of 
divorcement.” Divorced wives marry again. Children of different 
mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 

Widows remarry, bat they have no price. Tho widow of an elder 
brother may marry a younger brother, and the widow of a younger 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes ber children with her. 

4. Food. 

It is difBcult to say precisely what animals tho Chuhfas really avoid, 
and probably the prohibitions against eating any particular animal are 
loose, varying from place to place and nnder the pressure of circum- 
stances. Chuhyas in Gujrdc mil eat dead animals, -t.e., those which 
have died a natural death :* also the aahna (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not tho jackal, fox, goh (lizard), or tortoise: yet one group lives chiefly 
on the tortoise and is called kiechcmdiida. Hence the Chuhyas are 
superior to the Sdnsfs who eat jackals, etc., and inferior to the Musallis 
who have given up eating the flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In Sidlkot the Obubr^s are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
flesh allowable to MuhamnAdans, bat they may eat hardm flesh aa well 
as haldl, 

* Thus in Monlgomery it is said all Chuhras, esoept ths Khokhars, will aat tha flash at 
dead animals 
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II.— DOMESTIC CEREMONIES. 

Bibth and Pbegmamot. 

In Bcconohement the woman sits, with one woman on eaoh side of her 
and one behind her. Tho ddi, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is 
used. When the child is born the midwife places h^r head on the 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her foet and 
hands presses (dabdti) tho whole body. The ddi and women relations 
attend durioff and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of ahirin, or 
^cia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symbolises joy and bless- 
mubdrikbddi. The leaves of the aJek, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown cn the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, born after two girls, they put tho boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift tho child through 
the roof, while the nurse says :—Trikhal ki dh&r A-gai, i.e., ‘ the third 
time thrives.* Our is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 21 days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption. 

Adoption of childron is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Initiation. 

A man of any other caste can be admitted into tho Chnhra caste after 
the following initiatory rite has been performed Tho would-be convert 
asks the Chuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all the 
Chuhras as^mble at tho thin of Ikilmilt. At the time and datt> appointed 
the dhdihia of BAlmfk go there, prostrate theinsolvos and sing praises 
.to God and Bdlinik, with accompaniments on the rahdna aiid dotdra 
The khidmatgdr, or attendant at the shrine, lights a jot, or large lamp’ 
filled with ghi and gogal at the candidate’s cost, as well five oidinary 
lamps filled with ghi. He also prepares churmd of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate’s means, with ghi and gur in the 
name of God and Bdlmik ; boiling, too, 1 J sera of rice in an iron pan 
in the name of Bdlmik’s orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front of the thin in Dera Ghdzi, the Ghuhfas assembled say 

Sihdhe / Bali didn karin kardhidn, le dwin than d« age, 

Jo koi mane tainu ndl sidaq de usnu har ahdkhd phal lage, 

Awen dekh nahin bhulnd oh roze huge, 

Teri matti dd buki mania dhar dargdh de age. 

Baki wte main dev&n brdtdn jiteen banaydn din te rdtdn, 

Bolo momno ' eik each paun dhani.’ 

•* Make halwa, 0 Sihdhas (Ohahjds) in Bdli’s honour, and brinir it 
before his shrine, ^ 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

•a handful of his (or thy) earth is acceptable to the Almightv 
I will bring thee offerings on a samel’s back as often as dav 
follows night, 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Master of 
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The candidate is then admitted into the caste. He is made to eat 
a little eh&rmd and rice out of the kardIU, drink some water and 
smoke. The rest of the ch^rtnA is distributed among the other Chnhfas 
and he is declared a member of the casta 

In Rohtak B&lmfki sweepers admit a man of any caste into the 
Ghnbf& ranks, except a Dh&nak, a Sdnsi or a Dhfa. The reornit is 
merely req^aired to prepare sera of malida and, after placing it under 
Billmik*s banner, worship ’ the saint. The followers of Ninak admit 
converts of every caste into their ranks. 

In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and is thus de« 
scribed : — 

Over a rectangular pit is put a ehdrpdi, and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Ohuhi^s sit on the cMrpdi, Bach bathes 
in turn, clearing his nose and spitting,'*' so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to the man in the pit. He is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the eharpai. After this all the Chuh{4s wash his body and eat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 

An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Ourgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smpke and eat with the Chuh^, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 

Bitbothai. 

When a betrothal takes place, the Idgi, the marriage fnnotbnary and 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy’s parents, taking with him 
sugar and dates for the inniates. He states the purpose of his visit, 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes. If the people are very poor they intimate to 
the ligi how much ho should take out of the heap. Returning to the 
house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy, bis 
prospects, circumstances, and so on. 

A Idgi now goes from^ the toy’s residence, carrying clothes and 
jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban (pagfi) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere- 
monies is where the turban is given to the Idgi before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the Idgi to 
say that it is time for the marriage. If the parents of the toy find it 
convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct the Idgi to 
ask the other house to send a niahdn, bahdehd, bahotd, which is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdai, one to the ndi, and the third to 
the chuhrd who lights the firo. _ There is gttr also in the basket contain- 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singpng girls and others. 
The Idgi receives a rnpee or two, and goes back with the news Aat the 
bahdeihA has been accepted. Then a triwar, a present of seven garments, 
is prepared, and sent trom the girl’s residence, awhitephul&<ir»c(embroi- 


• Ohnhris think that die dirt of their own bodies purifies others and thsy so renore 
it with their own hands. It a man follows their oocupafion but does not ondergo the 
ordeal'daBcribed above they do not treat him aa a Ghohri or aOMt. m relatioaahip 
wifbl^lB- 
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^red shawl), a ch6b or chop (a red cotton shawl with a silk embroidered 
edg^), a (bodice), a kurtd (jacket), a daridi (narrow silk cloth), a 

lungi or sdya (a check cloth or ^letticoat), two pagris (turbans) and one 
chddar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bifd, and three 
silver onen called allidA, and gold, or gold and silver Ince, with the figure 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to the boy's residence, where the garments are spread out on a 
'bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
The Idgi takes with him also gur, patdaae (sweets), and a rupee as ropnd, 
which he gives to the bridt-groom. This rdpnd may be seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy's hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before tho Idgi, of which he 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. He then says that 
such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding and goes back to tell 
the bride's friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy’s sister and mother. 

Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call ssdi 
pdna, that is, they take ghimgntdh (wheat roasted in tho husk) to the 
quantity of five or six pardpi, which they put in tiie boy's lap. This he 
distributes with gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with guf. Tho boy is anointed with oil as 
many times as there are days before the marriage, and a song is sung 
by his friends. 

The ndi anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the floor of wheat and barley, kachur (a drug), ^hardal 
(white mustard), ehaihal chatild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called hatnd. 

When the boy is taken off the basket they bind a gdnd (ornament) 
or kangnd (bracelet) on his wrist, which consists of an iron ring, a 
cowrie, and a manka (string) of kach (glass) beads. They pot a knife 
into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits, 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends ; only she 
puts on a kangni (wrist ornament) or churl (bracelet of iron), instead 
of taking a knife in her hand. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of ago and upward, 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
recovers it. 

When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy's home on a Wednesday, the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This is called mel. 

The hharjdi, or some other relative, with his wife, mjes to the well 
for aejar of water, which they carry between them. _ With this watm? 
the ndt washes the bridegroom on a ^basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. ■ Seven chapmidh (nnbumt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These he breaks with his feet. His uncle on 
the mothei^s side gives him a cow, etc., and the bride’s unde gives 
the same to her. The bridpgrooita puts on his new clothes, the old 
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ones being appropriated bj tbe ndi. After his uncles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. 

He is then dressed on a mg after his bath ; the ea/d or turban is 
placed on his head, over which the sehrd, or garland of flowers, is 
thrown and saffron is sprinkled on his clothes. 

A tray is put down with a mpee in it, representing 101 rupees. 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say, Jagat partoan auprf eo 
dharm, Ikotr eau rupavi ghar dd ; ** According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, Wo lay before you 101 rupees of onr own 
house.” 

Then into the tray is put the lamhol or neundrd, i.e., the contribution 
^ven by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival. At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Ncwndrd is given in the girl’s 
homo as well. This custom of giving at each other’s wedding is a 
very binding one. Whoever receives vtAundrd from his guests must 
pay back in neundrd one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. 1'he bridegroom 
is seated on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied 
hy the aarhdhln, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the vaine animal.' On their way thoy give a rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. This is for the poor. IHreworks blase as 
they proceed, while the drams and other noisy instruments of inusio 
announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been made by the Areworks-man. 
This last-named individual gets money also on the way— a rupee or 
so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village come out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if thoy had made prisoners of them all. 

Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the village they rest in a garden, or go to the 
ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinner is being prepared. A 
largo tray is brought out {changer Idt) with snrar in it. The lagia put 
some into the bridegroom’s month, the rest being divided among tbe 
guests. The sarbdhld, or bridegi'oom’s fiiend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drama Tbe two parties 
meet and sainte one another. ‘ The bride’s father gives a cow or a 
buffalo, but if he is poor he gives a rupee, which tlio vrUrdsi, or village 
bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
(knddan) placed across the path by the mehtara, or dg Idlucwdle, (fire- 
lighters). 'llioy must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. 
Thoy reach another gate formed by a red cloth held by women. This 
is chnnni. The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
mnciiht, or y/iwor (water-carrier), brings a vessel of water, *and says, 

Mera kumb dd Idg deo, Alive the price of my earthen water jar.” 
He also receives a rupee. 

The marriage party now dine, while the women of tbe marriage 
party ring* 
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While the party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) pnd the aarbdhld 
(friend) go insido the hoaso. A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for oleauing 
flour or wheat) is placed over the door with a light horning in it, 
Th" bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knifo seven times, knocking 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. The xarhuhii, or bride’s 
friend, comes with a handful of oil and gur which she holds firmly, 
while the other girls toll the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he trios to < 10 , but the tarbdhld advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcible When her hand is o()onnd, she 
rubs the brid«<grootn’s face with the mixture. The young lady also 
spits rice in his face — phurkrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into 
an inner room by moans of a pair of trousers {picjdma) twisted round 
his neck. Ele has to give the girls a rupee tefore they lot him 
They place a small tent made of roads (ghdrdberi) like a tripod, on a 
piri (stool), and in it kujidii (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. * 
One of tliesn is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little kujidA. 

They then take a tray and put it on a cup (kaiord). This they 
call tilkan. All the girls press down the tray on the cop with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. llo 
tries to d» so but cannot, and the aarbdhld with his foot overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to give gdli (abuse) to the aarbdhld ; they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets (la44^ 
and pardkridh) and sugar which they call btgwdri or hujirt. The bride 
is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which ho picks off. He takes off her troubles, os it were. They throw 
them on him also. Daring those observances the girls sing at intervals. 

The bridegroom now walks seven times round tho brido, and tho 
bride seven times round him. Ho lays his head on hers, and she hers 
on him, after which she kicks him on tho back. The others follow 
suit It goes hard with . the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his cliddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens, it 
tightly round his nsck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan jSgd nahin ^unable to move). Ho recitos tho following . 
couplet : — 

Main khaUtiga, hln ihdin, I will earn money, and feed you. 

Meri gaUfti patH Idhtu. Remove the shawl from my neck. 

The bride then takes off tho ehddar, but they tie it to the bride’s 
shawl (gan4 chatlrdvd), meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife (nain) braids her hair, then she 
sits oil a ((okra) basket under which is a light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice, ’fhe uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the earth wotted with the water of the 
bath some is thrown to the coiling. Tho mother passes before the girl 
a large basket made of roods seven times, il'his is called khdrd langdi, 
and ^e then singa : — 

Khdrd ehiitar machitiar, The bosket is of divers colours, 

Khdrd aMiyd, And 1 sit on the basket. 

Khdrg tem uidr. Take me oil the bosket, 

UAmmA Great uncle. 
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The girl is taken v/ruj, and the bridegftoom gives the barber^s wife a 
ropee. 

The Ugi u noir sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has 
brought for the bride. Jewels nlso he brings, and she is fullv dressed 
Theso iewe/s are rariooA— for the nose, bulak. Intuiu, . 



The bnde IS now reidy and comes to be married. She is seated 
and the Br^man (or the Maulavf) is called. Four poles aro stock in 
the ground ^tened together, with green branches above. Thi 
Brahman (or Maulavf) reads a service, and two pice are handed sevra 

The bridegroom jroes round the bride seven times, and she round him 
seven timm under ftegiwn canopy. The Bmhman gets four 
in pire, and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed nr 

the bnde ’8 pe<.plo bring him clothes, which he puts on over the 

he has. The mtraai seizes his turban, and retains it until it is rSeemed 
with a rupee. \‘'e parents are next called, and water is brought to be 
sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thii« ® 

to hia . Tb., m. cUrfii, teSrVCkiSrf 

over their heads barley and cotton seeds which had been * 1 ?^ 

laps. They do not take away all the blesring: 

A fr^wor (21 or 1 2, etc., pieces) of clothes is now given (khat) all 

P*")- <%«M (pot) (Udl2), IJSi 

father gives alms to the poo7auSs ^int and bndegroom’s 

and weeping as the bride prepares to^ave her^iLe. 

faSijSSfwi-m^ljti^^^^^ bridegroomV 

At the bride^Si tte*1S”thno^7riSg^^^ Sjvji**' WhSl 

they reach the house the mother is at the door. * when 

The mother has a cup of water in bar ban.i .i..*..!. 1 . 
the heads of the married couple. She then attaint? 
times, the bridegroom preventing her At tba *t seven 

Ik«i tbv n.tor'ih. hoi.., M4*llS,ar» 
bridepo/mVnhithni. trl P'*°»^ 

bron^, in which is a mixture of rice aht Md^"« **^uii* ?* 

gotkundld. The women seat themselves^and nt ^ 

rad erah puts a little in the bride's month. She eharm^lL */”*?**] 
dlM») lOoH. to tak. tat Ihcy to*, to “* 

the family. If thW do not have^lSs nSii 7 .“”*?^^* *•«•» nnion with 

(MV » SMy “w *> «* •*»“ aio othto 
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After tliia the bride remains two days more in the' house, and on the 
third and fourth day the women again gather. They take a pardi 
(tray) in which they put water and milk, or kacJiehi IcLsei, and in 
another ressel they put afd (meal). In the meal they put mr and pht, 
mixing them together igulra). Into the tray of milk nnu water they 
make ^e bride put her heel, and in it the bridegruom washes her foot. 
The bridegroom now puts^ in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
\n shogun. The bride unties her pdmi (wrist ornament), which is so 
securely fastened that they sometimes draw it ovtr the hand, while 
they sing. It is thrown into the parat of milk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gana. 

It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The 
nain (login) tnkes both and turns them round in the water seven times. 
She drops them in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegproom 
grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold’ 
of them first wins — the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only women are present, besides the bridegroom. 

The flour, ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other 
songs are sung when the bride first comes to the house. The girls 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 

MoklIvA, or thi Houu-coiiixa or tbs Bsidk. 

Next day the bride goes back to her father’s house, and there is sent 
after her kachchi pinni, or kachchi bhdji, which is rice flour with sugar. 
She returns to her husband’s home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is muklava, as sending homo a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for her inoiher^in*law, 
and one for her father-in-law. She wears kach, i. e,, glass bracelets, 
because she is still kachchi (unripe) ; not pakki. She now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion. 

A few branches of the Cbubpls, including the Sotarw&la, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nikdh, but the groat majority observe 
the dindu phera. The following is a specimen of the songs (ehhand or 
shlok) sung at a phera:— 

Pahldn smirdn ek Unkdr, 

' Duje guru Oanesh, 

Tije smirdn ddh Bhiwdni, 

Bat dip nu kund jdni. 

Atvdn ke dil tani sanwdre, , 

Tin log ke kdraj sdre ; 

Magh pati pith panchami, 

Kaho bed ke sdj. 

Jis din gaurdn ar ndye, 

Chanda eharhe ugds ; 

• Nam lijiyo Ganesh kd, 

Bo sdjan nistdr. ^ 

Gaydra din se lagan chaldya, 

Le hokar gurudtodre j^ti sab panedr ; 

Ghar gj^r turi metea hichdr, 

Do Pdn4i bakhshish. 


| 06 i * huiffingi. 

One or two oostoms obaenred by the C&ohfds at inarri^>e8 deoerre 
notice 

On the evening when the bridegroom sets oat for the bride’s honse, 
his mother cooks 10 sen of rice sweetened with ffur, and invites all 
the women of the cotnmnnity to eat each a month ful of it. They 
then Hsk her to ^ive them a ehhdj (a sieve for winnowing grain) and a 
4oi (wooden spcKm), and she at once does so. Two or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghri (the lower part of a 
petticoat) 'instead of a frock, get on top of the house with the ehhdf md 
the 4oi, and the women in the ghaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the ehhdj after every stanza so violently 
that it is broken to pieces. This custom is termed phaxvhi (foolery). 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding. 

Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the . 
bridegroom’s got which is done in this wise 

Two or three days after the bride’s arrival her mother*in>law 
prepares a maund and ten sera of sweet’ rice and serves it up on a 
forge tray. Seven aohagans (women whoso husbands are alive) are 
invited, and they eat with the bride out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 

Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren or 
who only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he cannot, 
at least in Mdler Kotia, take a second wife if he has a son, under 
penalty of excummunicatiou, nor con he take a third wife while the 
other two are witli him. 

Divorce is practised. 


DxATB and BIJBUt. 

The Ohahfds Mnerally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahdnt, but if it is in 
a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done, 
except that in some oases they lift the sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call aatthar.f The dead ore carried to the grave on a bed, bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, and in the middle. T'ho body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in tWo sheets, 
and is sprinlded with rose water. In the grave the sbonlder is placed 
towi^s the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
person they put a black blanket over the bier, if of an old person a 
red one. This is called hhea. The priest sits on the west side and 
looks towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it after 
him. This isyondsa. One rupee, called askdt,^ is given to the priest 

* In Hilar Ko^U the Chobfia burr the da%d, like Mahammadnna, but on thair way to 
iha graaa tba oarrtera of the biac ohaaga pbwas as amoDg Bindna. And on tbelg ratarn 
they piok up atiawa and break tbam. seyingi * Ood blasa the dead and protect thoaa left 
behind', while the faqir, who usnaUg acoowpaaiaa tba partiea, raoitea raraaaotOnra 
Nioak, like a Sikh. Three days later tba daoaaaad's nearest relati? a feeds the men who 
carried the bier, and on the 17 th da; hv iCatribatec food to the poor and to nnaairiad 
girhi. 

f Satther, lit., a oomh. 

tAsMttpnibaUyforsaM^absSb * 
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on the Quin. A cloth called jd4 namdz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdii. The face of the dead is not placed 
downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning : bat 
their grief is reuly very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand in a circle ; the mirdsan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre. She sings mournful tunes, the 
other women following her. They boat their legs, breasts and fore* 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
The woman that leads repeats the alahni, and the other women beat 
the breast, thus making aidpd. 

PUBIVICATION RiTCS. 

After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In tho period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and after it she washes her 
clothes and bathos. After a funeral all who may have touched tho 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many ChuhiAs reverence' «anyhar,t in order that aanghat or trouble 
may bo averted. 

Sanghar ha vart , — ^Thoy have a special favour for Vaisfanu IMvf. 
They put me/ind» on girls* hiinds, and tie a mauft, or cotton bracelet, 
round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the d«vi*a name, that tho 
children may be preserv^. 

Ddvi da cor?.— On Thursday night they Imvo dainid,t nraying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give tho remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. 

III.— RELIGION. 

(a).— The Dedication or a Texplb to Bala Shah. 

The principal goddesses or devia of the Hindus, e. g., Kdlf IMvf, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. 

When a shrine is made to Bdld, the Chuhrds make a mound of earth 
in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, aud a cocoanut, all bound in yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar of mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat’s flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and 
part distribnted to the poor. A cliela performs the sacrifice, after 
which they all eat togrther. 

The order of religions ceremony is as follows A basket (changdrd) 
is placed near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in the basket there is ehurmdA, made of flour, 
batter and sngar. In front of the altar the chela burns ght with spices, 
.sneo as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with laaai 


* The women go helf-way towerde the grevwerd weeping and wsUing, 
t Banghair le the pod of tho jand tree, which ie need es e regetoble Iw the pooter elsMee. 
peelnlly in times of soaroity. • 


ard weeping and wailing. 


nioniill' 

1 i>aidcI/<tH e " o b aequ l ia. 
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(butler milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. Five pioe are put 
in rhe ghi, which become the chela* * a, as a fee. Silver or gold is put 
in a cup of tvater and the water is sprinkled on the people. This is 
called ehanda. The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 


The Chuht^s have a lofty conception of B&lmik, and believe that 
when ho honoured the earth with his oxistenco all the regions of 
heaven and earth were illnminated as described in the following 
verses, current in Mdler Kotla : — 


U{h Mdt& Main&wanti* Mutie, Bdhe BdXe lid 
auidr, 

Dhamak pafi Paitdl men : chhuH gard ghohdr, 

Charidn di Kumhd te Khtvdjd di pnlcdr ! 

KuhidUt machhf chifhorc* § , ud ud manye mas 
iandue. 

Chhcf chhifi (7aneth dC Bird Ghdzi Khdn, 

Jotdn jolen akds ud ud baiihke jagd lie 
masdn. 

Munh Icajiali (kandialc^curb) sdr do kakJci 
keli de astodr. 

An khare Oodhan tapanhi Darhdr, 

Kunili san de lagdm die, ankan sankan kdn. 

An kharote Oodhan lapanhi hand kharotd 
hdiK 

Ohherdn di agimn dbal mange, hun bal 
mange sandeh dd, 

Dhidn kafdhi churma aur bakn-sakro wahi 
ik! 


Arise, mother Main&wantf, from slumber, 
Bab4 Bala has been incarnated. 

A trembling has come upon PaiUl, the dust 
has come oil. 

Armies have come from Kumb&f shouting 
for Khw^ja ! 

Kuhidn,'\ tnachh, chirhore and iandueX fly 
and demand flesh. 

The war of Ganesh has been declared at 
Dera Ghizi Khan. 

The heaven was illuminated with lamps, tho 
burnt dead have been revived. 

Hiding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
her mouth. 

Godhap, the liermit, has come at the door. 

The bridle of the mare is of hempen rope and 
her ears decorated with ankan sankan.^ 

Oodhan, tho hermit, is standing with his joined 
hands. 

The leader of the armies applies for more 
strength. 

I Oder kardhi cfianna;| and goats. He is 
the One ! • 


The two following songs^ aro sung in honour of Gil jhaprfi, one of the 
titles by which LUl 13eg is known : — 


Bism illdhir Rahmdn-ir^Rahim / 

Bit par dast Pir Murshid dd, sdhit rahe 
yaqin. 

Karm to Karima I 
Bdtn to Bahima i 
Keki tdn Nikdhil di, 

Atmat tdn Aidtil di, 

Daur tdn Jstdjil di, 

Zamin do daliehe : asmdn de samete : stmat 
simal id, 

Bddshdhai Muhammad di n jmo harkat dco ! 
Ap itiqdd de mdlik, zikar sune the ndro. 
KhaW idu Alldh Tadla di, Kie Ta'dld di. 


III the name of God, the most merciful and 
compassionate ! 

Be on thy head tho hand of the priest, the 
spiritual guide; be thy faith poi-fect. 

Bounty (springs) from bountiful God I 
Compassion** from tho Compassionate ! 

There is no goodness like that of Nikahil.tt 
There is no glory like that of Azdafl.tt 
There is no swiftness like that of IariifU.§§ 
Even beneath tho earth, oven on the summit 
of the heavens : thou art foimd everywhere. 
Empire is Muhammad's, the Bostower of 
greatness and blessing ! 

Thou art the solo master of tho faith, who 
hadst heard everything. 

Welfare comes from God, the Most High. 


* Mother of Gopiohand. 

t Probably the name of a place. 

I These are animals, bat of what kind is not known. 

§ An ornament worn by horeee. 
ji A kind of eweet cooked food. 

f The first of these eonge is clearly a variant of the Dedicatory Litany given by Dr« 
Youugson. ^ 

** *' Rdm," a corruption of Baham ” ** coropasBioD.** 
tt NikiMI, for Mikiil, the archangel Michael, 
it Azdzil, the fallen angel, now called Bbaitdn. 

^ U lariffi, the arohangel who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 
laetday. 
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Ddman Blhi Fdtima d$. 

Ohhatar tdn Dilli dd, 

Tahd tdn Malice dd. 

Ajmer tdn Zindd Khxidjd Mavj Din d(, 

tiazrat Kdti Katalmln manukh tan dc, 
Awxoal amdnF ik nattfu, 

Dom amdn do nastu, 

Tidram amdn la na/itu, 

Chdram amdn lip nastu, 

Aufwal Pir Asd. 

Dom Pir llazrat Khivdjd KhdAd, 

Som Pir Sa/d, 

Churam Pir Dadd Giljhaprd. 

Pet nun roH tan nun kapfd I 
Nezd to damdvn ! 

8add eadd hdnkfd jdun ! 

Pir merd jamid : sab pirdn lar pdyd, 

Jhaggd topi Mdi Oattrjd^* * * § •• leke pahndyd. 

Ych mahdrki Allah Sahi nun di. 

Walt ivdh ji mere shah di sdmatiy M hahtit 
si barhdi, 

DdU Shah Stiri, 

Ilnidtir Shah Nurl. 

Hnbbut Tadld Nuri, 

Mania Mushkil-kushd Ddkhddkh SurL 
Takht hakht ltdbbul ALinin Nuri, 

Udld Shdh Kuri kihde hete f 
Amir Shdh Nuri de hete, 

Amir Shdh Nuri kihde beta f 
Haidar Shdh Nuri dc hefc, 

Haidar Sltdk Suri kihde bets ? 

Taald Nuri de bets, 

Mahhut Ta'dla Nuri kihds bste f 
Mould Mushkil-kushd Ddkhddkh do bsts, 

Manld Mushkil-kushd kihde bets ? 

Tnkht hakht Rahbul Almin Nuri dc beta, 

Wdh wdh ji Sat Jug men ki bhdnd hartdyd f 

Snnnc dd ghat^ sonne dd mat : 

Sonus dd ghordf sonna dd jor'df 

Sonne di kunji^ sonne dd tdld, sonne da kiwdr 

Dakkhan munh invrt, utlar inunh diwdr 
Ldo kunji kholo kiwdr 
Le mere sachche Dddd Pir de diddr 
Shahnnshdh be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Allah, 

Tore ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir nim ik Alldh 
Wdh I wdh I ji I Tretd men kyd bhdnd 
hartdyd ? 

Chdndi dd ghat, ChdnAi dd mdi ; 

Chdndi dd ghord, Chnndi dd jord, 

Chdndi di kunji, Chdndi dd tdld, Chdndi 
di kitodr 


Tho skirt * of Fatim4 (is most trustworthy). 
There is no erown like that of the Delh 
onipiro. 

There is no fabdf like that of Makkd. 

Ajmer belongs to tho ever-living Khwaji 
Maujdin.| 

llaxrnt Kati Katalmin of manukh fan.f 

The lirst faith is the lirat 

Tho sociiud faith is tho second nastu, 

Tho third faith is tho third nastu. 

Tho fourth faith is tho lipf of Tinstu. 

Tho lirsl Ttr is AsA.§ 

Tho soioml Pir is llis Majesty Khwiijil Khasa || 

Tho third Pir is Safa.^l 

'rhe fourth Pir is father Oiljhapia, 

Broad is to the belly, clothing to tho body. 

I bond tho spciir ! 

I fio joyfully for ever and over. 

My Pir has been born and cominittod to tho 
charge of all the IM'rs. 

Mother (laurji put on him njhaggd and a cap. 
(Congratulation to (lod and the Prophet. 

How excellent it is, niy liord! Thou hast 
greatly increased my Saint's progeny. 

The god-like B.iJe Slnth. , 

Tho god-like Haidar Shih. 

The god-like IJabbul Tu'alVi. 

Thegod like Mania Mushkil-kushaft H^khdikh*. 
The Htiavenly Preserver of tho Worlds, (Lord 
ofl throne and wc;ilth. 

‘ Whose Kou is Hals 8hah Nuri P ’ 

* (Ho is son) of the gocl-liko Ainir 8h4h.' 

* Whoso sou is tlio god-like Amir 8hih ? ' 

* Of the goil liko Haidar Shah.' 

* Whose son is tho god-liko Haidar Shdh P * 

‘Of the Heavenly Habbnt Ta’iiU.* 

* Whoso son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’dla P' 

* Of tho god-like Maula Miislikil-kushd Dikb* 

dakh.' 

* Whoso son is Mania Mushkibkiifih/i P * 

' Of tho Heavenly Preserver of tho Worlds.* 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
I he Sat JugP 

Golden waterpot, golden dome : 

Golden horse, golden (dolhcs, 

Golden is tho key, golden is tho padlock, and 
golden are the iloor-liMives. 

Entrance to the south, wall to tho north ! 

Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

Tho independent King of Kings, 

He alono is tho one (iod, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently ono God. 

How cxcollent, sir ! How was a vat used in tba 
Treta ? 

8ibrcr waterpot, silver dome. 

Silver horse, silver clothes, 

Silver is the key, silver is tho padlock, and 
silver are the door leaves. 


* Li^ akiri, so * protection.' 

t Meaning unknown. 

i The correct name is Mnin-nd-Bfn Chishti. • 

§ AsH-^Isa, Jotns Christ, 
y Khw&j4 Khizr. 

f Safi, it is not known who this Safi wai« ^ 

•• Pirbati, wife of Shiv, 
tt Bemover of diffloultiea. 
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Vltof m«nh moH, iallhan munh dtwdr, 

Ldo kunji kholo kiwaf, 

£9 mere »achch9 Dddd Pir dc diddr, 
Bhdhanshdh he parwdh, 

Wohi ik AUdh. 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu tdhir ndm ik Alldh, 

Kijo khairnald. 

Jumld fuqron kd iahq Alldh, 

Wdh ! wdh I j{ ! Dwdpar Jug men kyd hhdnd 
hartdyd f 

Tdmbe dd ghat, fdmhe dd mat : 

Tdtnhe dd ghofd, tdmbe dd jord, 

Tdmbe di kunji, tdmbe dd tdld, tdmbe de 
kitvd^ 

Purab munh mwri, pachham mukh diwdr, 
Ldo kunji kholo kiwdr^ 

Lo mere aachhe Dddd Pit de diddr, 
Bhdhanehdh he parwdh, 

Wohi ik Aim. 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Alldh / 

Wdh I wdh ! ji / Kal Jug men kyd hhdnd 
hartdyd. 

Mitti dd ghpt, mitti dd ma^ 1 
Aft/(i dd ghofd, miU% dd jofd, 

Mitti di kunji, mitti dd tdld, mitti de kvwdf. 

Paehham munh mori, purab munh diwdr, 
Ldo kunji kholo kiwdf, * 

Lo mere each he Dddd Pir de diddr, 
Bhdhanehdh be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Aim. 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Alldh I 

Wdh ! wdh I ji t Ldlo Ldl karenge nihdl 

Ohapi ghaxi de kdtenge kdl. 

tdl ghofd, ldl jord .* 

Ldl kalghi, Idlniehdn, 

Ldl tamhu, ldl pahilivdn, 

Ldl mai ldn, 

Bonne di tokri ; rupe dd jhafu s gal phulon 
de hdr. 

Jd khaje hole eachhe Bdhih de Darbdr 
Kijiye chhutkdrd. 

Ali edhib Paighamhar Duldul eangdrd f 
Khabar hut Ddnon nu kitd dilkdrd. 

Yd Pirji, merd hhi dil kartd hai jang men 
ehnldngd kardrd, 

Chdngi to niwdld. 

Bareabs rahe dumdtd. 

Araeh pc kuruahmen dhuni pd baithe, Nuri 
Bhdh Bdld. 


Art! ah tc ntiard ghaxd wa pidld, • 
Uukm hud Bamdti Deg nu pi gayd, hud 
matu'dld, 

Sirarid, Ogatid, aahnd hidd karnd ikkindrd. 

Bdr di chhaxi Multdn di kumdn, indal haati 
tard amhdri. 


Entrance to the north, wall to the south, 

Brins; the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God, 

Grant us welfare. 

All the saints love God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Dwapar JugP 
Brazen water-pot, brazen dome : 

Brazen horse, brazen clothes, 

Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen are the door4eavcs. 

Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

Ho alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge. 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

IIuw excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Kal Jug P 

Earthen wator-pot, earthen dome : 

Earthen horse, earthen clothes, 

Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock and 
earthen the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the west, wall to the cast. 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refugp, 

Thou art evidently one God I« 

How excellent ! L&lo lAl will exalt us. 

(lie) will remove the difficulties of every 
moment. 

Red is the horse, red are the clothes : 

Red is the plume, red is tlie standard, 

Red is the tent, red is the wrestler, . 

Red is the field, 

Of gold is the basket, of silver the broom : 

garland of dowers on the neck. 

(He) attends the court 0 ! the True Ix>rd : 
Release us. 

The prophet Ali equipped his Duldul :* 

Tlio giants heard of it and made a noise. 

0 Lord ! 1 too have a desire, I will certainly 
march bravely in the battleliold. 

Chungi to iiiwala.t 

May the dutmild remain green. 

By the Throne of God on the Arsh the god-like 
BiU Sh&h lighted fire and sat there (extort- 
ing compliance with what he wautea from 
God). 

From Heaven came down a pitcher and a cup, 
An order being given to Sainali Bog, ho drank 
it up and was intoxicated. 

0! Siraria! Ugatia! Dismiss snd avert our 
difficulties. 

Of adl.X the stick, the bow from MulUn ; the 
tuskless elephant, and yellow (golden) seat 
with the canopy. 


* The name of AH’s horse; 

J Meaninglota phrase. 

The edl tree is the ehorea robueta* 
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Ai Dddd Ldl Bag aaehch^ Sat Our Wali di 
aawArit 

Ao ilfydn Ldl Kh&n Darhdri, 

Sattar do lahuttar bald iumhdra panjo tale 
mdri ! 

Chhdnunge dudh dd dudh, punl dd pdfil, 
Toshd ira hildwd, hhet hai tumhdri ; kuchh 
k(jn madtid hnwdH. 

Shdh dctak*it, Mulidn di kumdOt indnl hnhti, 
znrd nmhdri^ 

Ai Dddd Ldl Beg enchrhe Sot Our Wali di 
. ginvd^f, 

Ao Miijdn Ldl Khdn Darhdrf, 

Saricar dt ghahidi Ilazrat dd kalitnd pdlc, 

** Ld ildha ill-iUdhOi Uohammad-xr^Itti»Cd-uU 

labor 


Came ridinfl on the Father 141 Beg. the true 
Saint and Prophet, 

Welcome. 0 £41 KhAn, thou courtier. 

Seventy pliM two. i.e., seventy-two evils (were) 
destroyed under thy hand 1 
Thou wilt separate water from milk.* 
Provisions and a silk skein are offered to thee^ 
vouchsafe us a little help. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, in a 
golden howdnh, on a tusk less elephant, 

Came the Father Lil Beg, the true Saint and 
Prophet. 

Welcome, 0 141 Kli4n, darhdri, 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by tho holy 
Kalimi of Muhammad. 

None is worthy of being worshipped but Qod ; 
and Muhammad is Ilis Prophet. 


(2). Another rau.s as follows 

Awical Ptr Asd» 

Dom Pir Khdad, 

SomPlrSdfd. 

Churam Pir (Jiljhoprd, 

Bare dd mal^ jit6 dd pahilwdn^ earjan 
uwmat pai ! 

Snehche Shake kald tikdt. 

Jia din Mirdn Shdh janamid, chauddn 
tahaq hoi ruahndi ! 

Thdpi mtU Muhammadan ! 

Bnddi milt Paighambran ! 

Jhotd Jamid han-khamle men; ehhutd phiVd 
Darydh wick maqidlon bdng tuindl, 

* Kholo bdvutn topi chird ** ; hurdn mangal 
gdi. 

Talc hagepndd Dariydo, jithe pire aghndn 
lagdl, 

Vchche daliche satranjidn, jithe piro mdl 
pdi. 

Bone di tokrl ; rnpe dd jhdrd, 

Ki khandi hai tokri ; ki khaKdi hai jhai^d ? 
Tokri khandi hai pdk dar pdk : 

Jhdrd khandi hai khdk dar khdk/* 

Jhdrd jharmidn dil kar »afd ! 

Le hvrid ah de dare nd jde. 

Kdt di kunji r Kda dd tdld ? 

Kaun hai kholnewdld t 
hhq di kunjif prem dd tdld^ 

Jibrdil hai kholnewdld; 

Wohi ik hai. 


The first Pfr is Xs4. 

The second Pfr is Kh4s4. 

The third Pir is Sftf4. 

The fourth Pir is Giljhapr4. 

The friend of the defeated, tho hero of the 
victorious, (he> has followers of repute ! 

The true saint has done this miracle. 

When Miran Shih was born tho fourteen 
regions were illuminated ! 

He received a pat from Muhammad ! 

Ho was glorified by the Prophet ! 

Tho malo-bulTalot was born in tho wildomo.s8 
and strayed in Qod's court: from tho slain a 
call was heard, 

The virgins of Paradise sang joyfully ** Kholo 
bdwan topi ehirdrt 

Below flows tho life-giving river where the 
saint bathed. 

Above were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the saint was seated. 

Golden is the basket ; silver is the broom, 

What says the basket ; what says tho broom F 

The basket says “ pure and edean ** : 

The broom says ** dirt and dust." 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart ! 

Take tho mat and go to his dwelling. 

Of what is the key P Of what is tho lock P 

Who is tho opener P 

Of ' love ' is the key, of ' love ’ is tho lock : 

Jibrsfl is tho opener ; 

He is tho One. 


All now seat thcTnsclvo.s^ and then tho ghi having boon burnt and horn 
thus ofForod, tho churmin^ made of flour, sugar and ghl^ is distributed 
to the worshippors, 'I'ho chnngerd, or basket, is carried round. Some 
of tho churmAn is givon to tho dogs, some to the crows, some to the 
cows, some to the old women, and thou tho people eat, beginning with 
the most wealthy and respectable. Tlio wrestler for Shdh Eli gets a 
share. The remainder is given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
absent. A collection of money is also taken. 

While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
them four cakes of dried oowdnng are^ lighted, so that the drummer 


* To sep’irato water from milk, t.s., to administer the highest Justice, 
t The male-buffalo denoting L4I Bog, 

X This phrase meacs "spread the 52 turbani.’* 
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mar dry hi» rabMna (tfljnbonnne) when it becomes limp. ItbeW 
evoning the two chelae ang to the rahbdna (tambourine) and the doldra 
(Bddle). The dram is heated until it girea a ruiging Bowd when 
beBtpji, tho dotara ffoea (as one ot the men expressed it) Ww, bm, bin, 
hin, the ralbdna, gham, ghai^, gham, gham, aad all are ready. Bnlands 
conies and mys, '‘ Fir Basbk is here and bo is Ndaak, bat where is the 
man f He is lying in the houae^ is be f What will be be able to 
tell to-morrow tnoroing?" The farmers feather round and ask them 
wbat they are singing. They answer: " Let us sing the dre attributes 
of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you." 


The chelae get their fees ‘and go. Every year after the crop is 
gathered in Hdr, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the dutli on the lhard (tlie altar on the platform). 


IV.— RELIGIOUS BELIEES. 

(o). — ^P biists. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are BSlh Sh&h, Mdrkhande. 
MKn Sdr4, LAI Beg, BAlmik, JhaumpfA, Pfr JhotA, Gungar ^g, Ail 
Maldk, they look on them as auM/e (inoarnations) of the one BAIA, 
Jhaompr& in one of these traditions is called by Alif Ghdla, the tenth 
incarnation. 

The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals. At 
marriages the mir&ai (bard) places a diva, lamp of dfd (dough) in a 
clean plooe^ and the people bow before it, while he says that the j6t, or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 

Their /o^iVs or aaclAtts are Whdh Mad&rf, NaushAhiy4, Nangeahihiya, 
YatimshAhiya, BairA);i. Tho Sh&h Mad/iriya has a lif, or bodi, Srnd a 
rosary. Tho Nangeshfiliiya have long hair plaited with bor kd dudh 
(tho milk of tho banyan tree) and washed with earth. They bind it 
roond the head with a cord of wool, and wenr over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a larjro bead over the forehead. They go nalr^ for 
twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes. 


The BairAgf is dressed much like the Nangesh&hiya, but he carries a 
bair&gah, or prop, on which he sits. 

The Naushdhiya has tho hair united. Be wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornament called a gajr&. His clothes are yellow— whatever 
he has of clothes. 

The Yatlmshdhiya is like the Bairdgf. 

The faqira' work is to expel evil spirits with their mcmiraa (inoanta* 
tions). * 

« 

(h).— A rticiis of faith. 

The tenets of their religion are e|peoial]y— 

1. Sin is a reality. 2. There is one Ghid. 8. Bdld is a mediator. 

IMe tmi aggi, , Oor ory is (0 tliM ; 

T«ri Hk ikur DargH.^Amta. Thy cry reaches the presenoe of Qod. 

4. They sacrifice an animal, and also present offeriims of oom, guj. 
ghi. It 18 cooked and placed on the shrine. It is oallea kafdhi. 


ChnhfA bOitft. 

^ The gy&ni, eh«7a or priest, stsnds in front, the oongregation behind 
him. When the gyani (knowing one) sa^ps, * Solo, momino, aarbgaii* 
they say, ‘ Amin, aarbgati,' i.e., ‘ let all have salvation.* The victim 
saorifioed ie a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
JlUh da Nam (God's Name), The food is distributed and eaten, and 
the panj gifaUh (five attributes! are sung. 

5. The spirit returns to €k)d. 

6. There will be a resurrection of tho body. 

7. There will be judgment. 

8. There aro angels. 

Th^ priests of the Chnhfds are recruited from various sources. Thus 
in many parts of Gurgaon weddings aro performed by pdAhaa, who 
will eat with Chuhr&s, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Obamarwd. See also LAlbioi. 

(c) .— Shbinks. 

The shrine 'in a village always faces the east. Its shape is s dome, 
or, as they say, gdo dum ki ahakal (like a cow’s tail), upright. Thero 
are only lamps in it, no idola The name of the shrine is B&ld Sh&h, 

(d) . — Bites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also churman (a sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs mi-ved with butter and sugar), and the gy&ni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal sacrific^ 
and knives are buried under tho shrine. Tho shrine is built on tho 
sacrifice and saorificial weapons, as a foundation. 

Tliore is no ceremony for admission among tlio Chubpls, except 
participating in tho karahi. 

(e) . — Sacbificeb. 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 

The gyani, or a Muhammadan mtUla, offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a little distance 
from it. It is cooked and oaten. They also bum ghi, ril or scented 
rosin,* and gtiggal (a gum, used as incense). This is called h6m. 

'When a child is born, he is brought on tho twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to B&lmik, and called Bdlmfk kd bar. He is a 
nazar, or offering. 

(/). — Fbtishibv. 

Belief in spirits is general. A spjyit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a man in, or to animals and the^ will 
attack and injure man. A bad rdh (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. Thi»is called aahhdwdk (of g^od intent). 

Gdbd spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially 
oookbg vessels. They bring blessings. • 

Fields are hannled and may accordingly be barren. 


* Ml, rsstn of ths Bhona rotwta. 
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Chiihx& beliefs. 

(g) , — Ancbbtob-wobship. 

The Clmhriis fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, 
bocaaso she has become a churel, a witch that is to he dreaded. Faqira 
have power over spirits and recoiro information from them of the 
designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dabdi (the pres.sare) of an evil spirit. To 
drive the evil spirits away B^Imik’s name is taken. Sickness is caused 
by bad rah hi saya (the shadow of an evil spirit). Faqira and “pira 
drive away spirits wiihjhard* karawj^d, jhar phunki (conjuring). 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. They come as 
little boys with white hair. Not long since in this neigboiirhood two 
children strajed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recogpiising them as children of the village, 
wore terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if 
not killed, as evihintontionod ghosts. 

Churela have their feet pointing backwards. 'I'bey have long paps 
which they throw over their shouldors. Their hair is long, and faoe 
beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he met a churel, 
who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised her. But at 
night, when it was time to put out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
he had a churel by his side. Ue would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and |i(avo him a rupee. The faqir found her out, how> 
ever, being sot to do it by the dyor’s friends. Uane use qdJbu karliyd 
(he caught her). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit. When they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put rod popper on her eyes. They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
set* aaroh (white mustard) that it may blind her. They have tuiva for 
her, «.6., charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one in the 
house. “ This is a fact,” said my informant emphatically I 

At a certain stage of the incantations the cheUi says, “ Are you 
going T ” The spirit says, “ Yes, but I want a fowl, a goat, a piece of 
cloth, etc.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, churel, bhut, khavia, jinn, deo, pari. 
The churel wo have described. The paria are churela when they come 
in companies. A faqir, who dies within his twelve years of faqiri, 
becomes a bhut, or a khavia, or a jinn, or a deo. If he dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he domes to oat one grain a day, he becomes a 
khavis or a jinn, or a deo. 

Toffeus. 

Lauhg (clove) I is the name of one of the ancestors in die clft w of 
Qoriyd. It is especially rbvered. 

* bit. 'sweep swey.’ 
t tit. ‘blow sway.’ 

{ Also a nose stud or oma moat. 




Chuhrd ometxa and oath$. 
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Among the Gils, the haingyaii (egg plant) is particnlarly noticed. 
The chief's name was Perth, so they do not cat tho part* (rind) of tho 
baingyau. 

Women never take tho name of their tut (caste) on their lips. 

V,— SUPEllSTITIONS. 

OuRNs AND Names. 

If a Chnbfd goes on a journey and ineels a mirdsi, ho goes back. 
If some one calls after him ho goes back. The braying of a donkey 
meeting him is a good omen, if a washorinan moots a man beginning 
a journoy, it is sulHciont to send him back, cot tain of failure if he goes 
on. Some men arc known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to 
meet travellers. 

A Chuhrti never steps over a broom. Thu broom that is used to sweep 
corn is hung up on a nail in the houso. That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising otit of snpetrstitions : thus, 
Kakii is used a hrst name. Ghiisitii means dm^gged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, rnri. lliicd. has tho same moaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, tiio evil-eye will not bdl on tho children that boar it. 
Lfkaf means having half of I ho head shaved, und the other not ; this is 
to keep the child alive. Nathii means having a ring in tho nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, i.e., dying. 

Oaths, mauic and wixciiCRArr. 

The oath by B&ht Slidh is used. 

Tho practice of magic arts is confined to /agtVs and ptV«. It is the 
muhrieit that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner Tho /agi'r takes a drum, a tMli or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The ])lattcr is placod over tho jar, and tho whole 
is called gharidl.X 'Thofaqlr beats the drum, another person boats tho 
gharidl, and othci’s sing. The sick person shakos his hoiid, and when 
tho music (?) ceases they .ask him questiojis: "Who nro you?” "lam 
so and so,” he replies. “ How did yon come into this state ?” "Such 
and such a ono put mo into this stato.” " Who bewitched you ?” "So 
Jind BO.” " What did he get for doing it ?” " So many rupees.” " For 

how long are you sick ? "1 have to bo sick so many days, and then 

die.” Thuy play and sing again. After a time tho sick man perspires 
and recovers. The evil-spirit goes with tho perspiration. 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or maadn. An unmarried person dies, and his 
or her body is burnt at tho burning ghat, A /ur/tr bikes some of the 
ashos from the burning pile, goes to tho hills for a curtain plant, and 
makes broad of these two ingredients on a ^ave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given to a naked childless woman. She gives 
the pHl iu a drink to her enemies, and herself has a child. Her barren 
condition was caused by an evil-spirit, means demon, and bum.* 

ing-place among Hindus, 

* * Part is the form given in Unya Singh’s Pavjdbi Dictionary, p. 877. 

J 8auhTA,—l, lit. (1) parents-in-law } (2) simpleton, wretch, 

QhafM, lit. a gonfC* 
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Chuh^d toeiat euatom, 

Jhim4d w an iron whip which Vk faqir boats himself with for the 
sake of another, so that the ovil-spirit in him may bo troubled and flee. 
They also burn oil in a tavd (iron dish). The fftqir puts his hand in 
tho hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
Jaqir does not. Tho faqit also beats his body with a millstone. After 
tho sick man recovers, the faqir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and Anally binds it round the 
sick man’s nock, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not*come again. 
If the man goes whore there is impurity {outah) tho virtue in the string 
disappears. 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Chiibfas fear them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is catting flesh, is an intimation that there 
will be a death in tho house. Muhammadan Sayyids give the ta*m% (a 
charm) to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. If a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a bit from the 
evil-eyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as a cure. 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give licr a bit of tho 
evil-eyed (bad nazr) man’s food. 

Sorcerers and witchos act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing tho figure by insorting a needle into it. The turture 
roaches tho person who is personated. Nails and hairs are carried 
away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
'Phoy are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should 
got possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti* 
cular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 

CeHKMONIAT. VROHIRITION OR TABOO. 

'Tlie Chuhpis never touch n Gagfa, or a Sdnsi, gipsy. Women end 
children do not go near graves, 'ilio daiightc r-iiirlaw never mentions 
tho father-in-law’s name. Ghirhras do not eat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

AOBICUI.TDBAI. SUPJSKSTITIONS. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a 
Monday, ^fuesday, and Wednesday. 

If tho ChuhiAs bum a ««p (winnowing sieve or fan) in a village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse— the curse of the poor. 

Social customs. 

The household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
raeu eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

‘ Fu juflt ya jhulh, donon nuqadn pahtichdude : ’ * Food touched by 
others and falsehood are both injurious.’ Tliey use ahanlb (strong 
drink), opium {afim,po8t;Jbhniuj) and charns. Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of social idtbbcodbss. 

In salutation, they say patVm pan to tho great, the answer being iw& 
hkald kare Khudd, Also mathd (eknd, taldm. 



Ckuh/fd voeotfoM,' > lOQ 

ConOXB BBABINa OH SOCIAL STATUS. 

They eat pakki amone themselTes, and kaehehi with Oagro and 
Sdnsfs. They smoke only among themseWes. No caste abore them 
eats with them. 


VI.— OCCUPATION. 

Tbs oBiQiHAL WORK or TBS CbobbAs. 

.They were the tanners of the village communities, and need to live 
in huts at a distanoo from the viHage, the walls of which were made of 
bones, and the roof of skins. Whon an animal died, <he Hindus beat a 
drum to let them know that they must come and csiry off the dead 
body. Five rnpees was the fee given and also a shroud. The 
Chuhr&B took off the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Swooping was 
also their work. ^ 

Formerly, when a Hindu died, the Chuhrfis received a sheet or 
kafan (shroud), and they still receive clothes. In the old days they 
got five rupees at the Hindu buming^place, and exacted it with clubs. 
If a cow dies on a Hindu’s land they call it duahna, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Gan^ to be purified is beaten there by 
a Chuh(4 with a shoe. ^ 


VII.— RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They aro landless day- 
labourers on the farm. They are divided into— ^ 

(1) The athri, who gets a maund of wheat for every mdni at tho 
harvest ; also odds and ends. He has ghun^idn, pir de dope, the barley 
that is sown in a strip round the wheat field ; wheat sown by tho water- 
course; bread twice a day; clothes and shoes twice a year; tobacco* 
vegetables and wood : ' 

j(2) Tho aap khulltf who receives throe*(]|narter8 of a maund for oveiy 
mdni, and broad daily if he goos to a distance to work ; and 

(8) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, and receives 
half a maund of corn: 

It was cow-bnrying that led to their isolation. They say the Mdchhf 
the Jhfwar, the Chuhrd, the Changay, and the Mirdsf are all of the 
samo caste, but have diflerent occupations. 

There is a story told of the Chuhrfis by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to their credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to bo uppish and to forget past favours, being ungrateful, and are 
supposM to work best when they aro well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their, masters. I give this only as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Chahyds met Moses 
who was on his way to talk with God.* ITio king of the Chubyds asked 
Mosgs to carry a petition to God from him, that ho might be enabled to 
take the usual tax from people passing through his territory. Moses 
aooordingly presented the king’s petitioh, but God said, " Mom, you do 
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I not tell yon, Vo9^" <}<^» " that yon would bring disbononr on 

jonr head. They ibhTe no giatitnde,** 


EE.— TEE TRADITIONS OF THE OHUHEil^S* 

The Ohohr^b have oral traditions which they recite at their gather* 
inga. If a Ohuhfi wishes to Icam them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in pt^esion of them, •. a, who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, bowoTer, that there was a book of the ChnhiAs in 
6air&owAl4 District, bnt I was nnable to obtain it, as the owners had 
the ides that I would use it to their disadvantage. 


CHUHiANi a Muhammadan Jdt-clan (agrionltnral) fonnd in Montgomery. 

ChukIhi is the generic name for the pMple of the ChnriUi witdrat, in Ohamba 
State, who mclnde Brabmans, mjpntB, Thikurs, Rithis, and the follow- 
ing low castes :—Efilf8, Kolfs, Sippisi, Barw&las, l^hto, Cham&rs, 
Ddmnas, Bilriras, ChMrils» Mcghf^ etc. The low castes are all endog* 
amons. 

Tradition makes the Tlriknra descendants of the old Rdnis, or petty 
nhinfuina, who held Ghamba, prior to the foundation of the State by the 
Rtjds, and the HMis, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from Brahmaur and the Bdjpnts from the plains ; but the 
mthia preoe^ these two castes, having been expelled nom the Dugar 
country Ghigga O^uhdn— a onrions mgend. 

Marriage among the Churdhis is adnlt, and women are allowed every 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, bnt otherwise there are few restrictions, 
Brahmanaintennarmng with B&this, by both forms of marriage, and 
also with Repots and X^kurs. Polyandry is not recognised, bnt polygamy 
is, and the first or head wife (jbari tori*) is given m 6 when a second 
wife is a dmi tted into the house. This fee is called yefhtcdpht. 

The observances at betrothal are simple. The initiative is taken by 
the toy’s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy's agents placing 
eight ChambA coins, worth nearly 2 annas, in the plates nsra for enter- 
taming the bride’s ritbdrtij or representatives, and giving one rupee 
for ornaments to the girl. 

Marriage is of three kinds. In the superior form, called yatWiitf the per- 
liminaries ate as follows s— Some six months before the wedding the toy’s 
fottoror brother goes to the girl’s house with one or two friends and pves 
her father Bs. 7 and a goat as his Ma§. A rupee is also given to the 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is oaued handha d^||* ^ tip) parents 


• wito. 

t rr.jtHM. eMar aad itigh, a alMn. 
i Jandt (/dii< a* mwrias*), appwrs to M a diminotlve, 

} a diM. 
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All 

agree^ an MApidibto day is fixed for the^WMldifig^ andaday before it two 
messengers {dhdmu*) from the bride*8 hbnse oome to'fetbh the boy, who 
worships the family deva or data. Next d»y, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dhdmti, ^ he goes to the 'bride^s hbose. One of the boy’s 
menial HAlis ^companies himi carrying the bedAdtt# a present of two 
fiidniat of grain, to her father. This BAli is called peifwlr). 'On his 
arrival at the entrance the boy worships the fttthi5h|| (a vessel fall of 
water) ; throwing two copper coins into it and then seating himself on a 
blanket plac^ near the wall. The bride’s sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not let hi?*- sit down till he him paid her two annas* 
This is called bisArftlf. She then fetches the bride and seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which he 
and the boy’s brother scatter over the floor. This is calM bhdt 
chingdna*^. The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. The bride’s dowry callod siidjtt is then given 
to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl’s friends, and the brido horself and 
other men and women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride’s house the ceremony of is performed, a lighted lamp 

being waved four times rouud the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites versos from the Sukldniber and Deo Lil&. At the boy’s house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumbh worshipped by the brido and 
bridegroom, at ilie door. Then the boy’s mother lifts up the bride’s veil 
and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 
This is called ghundu^^ khard karnd. After this a feast is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, and songs and dances performed. 
Tho binding portion of the ceremony is when drti is waved round tho 
couple’s heads at tho bo^s house. At his wedding the boy wears a high 
peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a €eAra||||. 

Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay a visit to the 
wife’s parents and make them a small present. This observance is 
called har-phsra^H. 

^ Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was obliged to 
marry one of the docoasod husband’s brothers, but now this is not tho 
practice. She can choose her own husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. Thisf union is solemnized by an inferior form of marriara 
called Borgudhi^*. There are no dhdmu, and the bridegroom simpy 
goes to tho woman’s house with his putridr and brother. The bandhd is 
given as at a regular wedding, but drti is not performed, and there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding ceremony in this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 

* Dh/Cina, fr. dham a feast : dhdmu ■■ guest. 

I Badhdi, fr. harhfM, to increase. 

Ifdnt, a measure. 

Puttidr, from putr, a son. 

Kumbh if new ghard full of water. 

% Bishk, ft, hinhnd » baifhnd, to sit down. 

OJdngdna, to scatter. 
tfSttdj, dowry ! ft. tud, red. 

it Arti. to swing round anTthing from right to lift, 
if Qhundd'ChdSar^ a bride s head-droes. 

M Sthr/B, bcidearodm's bead-dress. 

44 fldr-pMra, ft. fldr, God, and pbomd, to go ; to visit in ibo name of Oodj 
^ BairgudMt fr. cor, bead (btir) and gudhnd or gsadbad, to plait. 



Iil2- Mamage in Ohurdht 

A quiet fom of iorgudhi marriage is called gorA cfcdra*. The Ug^ 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, bat on an anaiiicioas day the 
bridegroom accompanied by hia sister aimplv goes to the bride’s honae, and 
at tho entrance worships the humhh. He then seats himself on the bljanket 
in tile nsual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the conpio take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the boy’s 
house where the kumbh is agt^ touched. This second worship of the 
kumbh makes the marriage binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandhA Itidndt in which a 
widow, who is to marry her husband’s brother, is married to him on tho 
kiria day, «.0., 7th to the 11th or ISthday after the first husband’s death. 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A ho*goat is sacrificed at homo to tho de- 
ceased husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need 
not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra, as being the price 
of a goat. If tho widow wislies to marry a stranger, ho must pay the 
bakra of one rupee, and Be. 1-8 or Bs. 3 as ehadyalit to her parents. An 
auspicious day after tho kiria karm period is ascertained from a jotahi,\ 
and tho ornaments changed as described above. 

Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
nogotiations with her father, and if ho assents, pay him Bs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag nl|| and operates as a valid 
marriage.l 

Tho custom of gharjawdntri or service in lieu of a money payment for 
a wifo, is common among all castes in tho State, especially in the Chur&h 
and Sadr vrizdrata. The term of service is usually three or seven years, 
and the marriage may take place at any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complote if the husband receives back his ornaments and says : 
“ I have divorced you, Baja ki duroht**,*' on tho B&jd’s oath. The 
husband also breaks a stick in her presence. Divorced wives can 
remarry if they like. • • 

In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the father, 
succeed on equal terms, but tho eldest son gets the best field as his. 
jelhiedgh ; the seebnd son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or axe 
as his hatkidr, while the third gets the family house as his mulw&her. 

Tlie son (rowd put) or daughter (rand dhtaft) of a widow bom in 
her husband’s house has all tho rights of her deceased husband’s own 
children. It is, however, essential that the widow should continue to live 
in her husband’s house and the child be begotten therein. 

* ' The CQatom (fihdra) 6t the poor/ 

t Ludna = to put on ae a dress. 

X Chadydlit fr. ckadnd ^ chofna, to let go. ' 

^ Jotahi, an astrologer. 

11 Bit = custoin. c 

^ Marriage customs dlQsr Considerably in the eastern and western portions of Oburib, and 
the abovo description chiefly appAes to the eastern half. In the western half the hydh 
or fall marHage rite, according to orthodox Hindn custom, is the role, and the janai is 
uooommon ; hut the other forms are as abofe. 

** Durohi 83S oath. * 

ft Band =ai widow, and dhtd s daughter. 


Ml Chur4h» 21$ 

All dead Hindus except obildron not yet tonsured < are burnt. The 
head is placed towards tho north and tho hands on the chost, the face 
being turned skyward. _ Tho Uuidu ritos aro, in essentials, observed, but 
the place of tho aehdraj is taken by the Bh^f. 

For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas*, being oaten, and on tho day un which mourning is to 
cease, a suit of good woollen ulotlies (which are prepared beforehand in 
anticipation of death and worn on fustiv.'il days) is given to tho priest 
who presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to the deceased’s ancestors and tinally removed a nd 
thrown into the nearest stream. The relations of tho deceased also 
wash their clothes and a ho>goat is killed. Then a feast is given to tho 
relations and the mourning ends. This feast is usually given by tho 
deceased’s wife’s parents. Ceremonies are poi’forinod and balls raado 
and offered after one, three end six months, a year and four years, to 
the deceased. At tho latter, ». s., at the end of tho fourth year, called 
chvharlei, the ceremonial is done on a big scale. 

The obsequies of any man who dies childless’ are done in tho same way, 
but if he brings any calamity on tho household an effigy is made and 
placed near a spring or on the roof of tho house or in some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have 
been affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death 
is appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met bis death, and the goat is 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down tho hill. This is done 
on the pamydru, ».e., on tho kiria karm day. Tho people perform aarddh. 
Ceremonies are also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in 
generaht 

The Churdhis are taminddra and hold land on two forms of tenure. 
Those who pay half its produce are called ghdrdX and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri.§ The half share is alone 
* divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Occupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape of remission of rent or 
favourable rates. The Chur&his are primarily and essentially cultivators, 
but many of them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, liko tho 
Ghiddis, they visit P&ngi in summer and the bw hilb in winter. 

The Chnrdhis worship tho deities on the folbwing days 

Shiv — Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

Bakti — Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or Mahaf^Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu — Thursday. 

£vefany— Sunday and Thursday. 

Sttia — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

ChaVMd — ^Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 


* Ovd$ => flat. • 

t Han who hare diSd ebUdleaa are propitiated by pntUng garlaada of flowers and a rad 
Woollen cap on their effigies on the Amtrdiit and U6n$ days, 
tjy, pMfshair. 
i ffir. fNSdo, a fixed asHmnt. 


i|^j4 ' 

To Shiv are offered a eAo/a or woollen coat, a shwp, obams of silver 
ohhng in shape worn round the neck, a ndd* (a silver*aroh ornaamt 
shaped like a dram), These offerings are taken bjr the head of the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him oat of respeot for 8biv and 
to avert bis wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat, 
trident and aakes. The offerings to a N4g are ao iron maoe (khan^a), 
a crooked iron stick (hundi), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, eheh and worahipper, and 
eaten). To Xailo are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kjelang’s offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap. Sitla's offerings 
are a goat and cakes like the Devi’s. Chkund gets cakes, and occasion* 
alljr a goat is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Churiihis make a pilgrimage to Manmahosh in Bh&don or in Asaj, on 
the Drab Ashtami day. . * 

Blocks of wood or stone which .are aupposed to possess some snper- 
natnral attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be set up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Brahman’s presence is necessary. The priests 

f reside at shrines ; and in dwellings the elder members of the household. 

riests are not selected from the Brahman class only, but from all the 
other castes except low castes. Brahmans, B&jpnts, lathis and'Thakkars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Chur&h ' 

1. Biswd, on 1st Bais&kh, at which pindri or balls of grain are eaton 
with honey and phi or pur. People also collect together for singing and 
dancing, this being tho Hindu New Year’s Day. 

2. Pati'ora Id aankrmt* on 1st Bhhdon, held in memory of their 
ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and spread on 
bhvji loaves, called patroru, and eaten. 

8. Mfisru, held on tho same day as the Drab Ashtami at Manimahesh 
in honour of Shiva—that is, on the eighth day of the light half of 
Bh&don. It is accompanied by dancing. . 

4. Several of the ordinary meUu observed in the capital, such as 
HoU, Diw41i, Lohri, etc., are also held in Churdh. < 

6. CWwaj, or wrestling matches, associated with the Lakhddta cult, 
are hold annually in every parpana of Ghor&h. 

Obdbisa, a Kbarral olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

OifiafoAB : (I) a maker of bracelets, called in the west Bangera or Wangri- 
gar. Also called sometimes Kachera or glass- worker, tho Ohfirfgar 
generally makes bracelets of glass or Uo, which are sold in the east by 
the Manidr, and in the west by the Bangera. The Ghfirfj^r also makes 
bracelets of bell-metal or any other material except silver or mid. 
The term is probably merely an occupational one, and in the east of the 
Punjab practically synonymous with Manidr. (2) A J4( clan (agricnl* 
tunJ) found in Multdn. « 


Ssahrial ■■ fist si tbs moath. 


Pab, a Jit clan (agricaltaral) found in Mnltin and Shihpnr. 

Dabibab, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Paboab, a low^ caste vho make kiipjn^ for oil and ghi. They prepare 
the raw hides themselves. The term is, at least in these Proltinoes, a 
purely occupational one, bnt^ the ^}>gar$ are principally recruit^ 
irom the Chamir caste, and, in Siilkot, from the Khojis and Chuhfis 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar. 

DabkatA, DabatA, ef. Katayi, a giluer, a beater of wiro. 

Daohcht, a dan of the Bhattia of the Bindal Bir, who are said to marry 
with the Chaddrars, but not with the Bhagsiri or Jandrikoa, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti clans. 

Dadd, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 

Daddckb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DAd!, a sept of BAjputs, descended from Chhatar Chand, 3rd son of P&ri 
Ghana, Slst B&]& of Kahidr or Bildspur State. 

DAdi, see under Ddwai. 

Dadpotba, a Jit dan (agricultural) found in Multin (doubtless Difid* 
potra, q , «.). 

Dadba BHAnif a. Bijput clan (agricultural) found in Monigomei^. 

DAdi), a Jit dan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

DAofirANTHi. — Pounded by Didfi,* h Gauf Brahman, who died in 1708. The 
Didfipanihi sect is usually divided into three orders 

(i) Nig«8,t found in tho villages about Jaipur : they wear the 
ehoti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers, fencers, 
and on ocoaston warriors ; 

(u) the Viraklasjt who wear ochro*colonred garments and do not 
livo in houses ; 


* DAdd was born at AhmadibAd in Onsorit, whenoe be miffratod to Nariina, 50 
miloa south.weit of Jaipur and now tho bead-qaartera of the aeot. At the guridwdra 
boro tho Diddpanthfa aaaomble in PbiKao and thonoo go to SAmbhar where a fair ia 
held on the anniveraarr of DAdd’a death. Begardiog his birth, tradition evera that an ag^ 
Brahman had no sou, bnt one day God, in the gnieo of an old man, told him in reaponae to 
hia prayera, that ho would Sod floating ou the river a box oontsining a mala child, anoking 
ita toe. He did ao, and hia wife’a bieaita miraonlooaly filled with milk, ao that ^ 
waa abla to anokle the child. When tho boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear- 
ed to the boy and gave him some betel from his own month, whereby all aeorets woiw 
revealed to him, and tba old man then named him DAdii Jiv, bidding him ramaln 
oelibate and foniid an order of hia own. D^dli than exclaimed i Didi path mafcfn pur 
dev mild, fidyd ham partKAd, Ma$tak mtri kar dharyd dekhd opam opdd. “ By ohanoe ] 
fonnd a pttrd ; he gave me pariMd add laid hia hands npon my head, whereby all aeoretn 
were revealed to me.*' DAdii's death ia assigned to Sbt;- 1760. (1708 A.O.) ; bnt ha 
is also said to have been 6th in descent from RAmAnand, If ao be donrisM In 1600 
A. D. Other aootmnts make him oontemporsiy with BAiA SUkoh, others with Govlnd 
Singh. According to VaeanliSe, Sikh Jtelipiow, VT, p. 140, tkc DAdfipanthis place DAdfi's 
death at the same time and place as Kebir'a. 

t NAga ia said to be derived from Sanskrit ndpteefco, naked, bnt there is tbs "—n l plgy 
OB the words «aepa (naked) end ndp, snake. Tbs NAgAs are meroenaty soldiers In 
Jaipur and other States of BAjpntAna bnt are not known in the Pnnjnb. Sea below 

tVlrakta limply meana asoetio. Mr. Maelagan says (be esUhotw ol. to-dav wear 
white, abave the beard and monataohe, and wear neeklaoe% with White .U— to 
whiob toattaohed n pteos ol olotb which hangs down thf.bs^— clssr^ the hagAH. 
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(««t) the nttrttdha^ who shave the head with the beard and moas- 
taohe,* wear white clothes, and generally practise as physi* 
dans; besides 

(»v) the secular D&dfipanthfs, who are called fiibtardh&ris. 

D&dd is said to have had 52 disciples who established as many ^eroe 
or resting places.t The head of each 4*ta, the ^er addr, presents 
contributions to the gaddi-naahin or incumbent of the gurH’dwdra at 
NBr&in&, who is elected by a conclave of the 4eraddra, The vect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, Bdjput, J&t and Gdjar castes, 
but never from those of menial rank.} As a mle children are initiated. 

Dd>d5 composed a book called the D&dd B£nf, of 5,000 verses, some of 
which are recited by his followers, after iheir ablutions every morning. 
In the evening drtt is performed to it by lighting. lamps and reciting 
passages from it§ Dadd forbade idolatry, built no templeB,|| and 
taught tho unity o! Gt)d. In salutation his votaries use the word Sat 
Bdm, the " True Qod.** But, in spite of Dddd’s denunciation of idolatry, 
bis hair, his tumhd (cup), chold (gown) and hharaun (sandals) are 
religiously preserved in his cave (puphd) at Sdmbhar.^ 

Before a gurd admits a disciple the privations and difficulties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and bo is warned that he will have to 
• remain celibate, live on alms, abstain from flesh and stimulants, and 
uphold the character of bis order. In the presence of all the addhua 
the guru shaves off tho disciple’s choti (scalpdock) and covers his head 
with tho hapdlt (skull-cap), which Dddd wore. He is also given a 
hurta of bhagwd (ochre) colour, and taught the guru-mantra which he 
must not reveal. The rite concludes with tho distribution of sweets. 

On a guru’a death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
17th day a feast is given to the addhda. A fine tomb is sometimes 
erected outside the 4^a, in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 

Although the D&dtipantbis proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marriage without ceasing to be D&dfipanthis. These form the biatar- 
dhdri or secular gpronp, which should probably be regarded as a 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in grain, and 
wealthy. 


* The nttrtdhi have a gurA at Rathia in Hiuir. Bee below. 

f Of these 63 disciples, Raijab, Oharfb Dis and Sunder Dis were the chief. Baijab 
was a Muhammadan ; it is said that Muhammadans who follow I>6il6 are called Uttridhi in 
ContradisUnoUon to the Hindu Diddpanthfs who are called N&gf. Bat the Mtgf is 
clearly the Riga already described, and Uttridhi oan only mean " northern.” 

The second, Oharibl^, composed many hymns, still popular among Hindus, but his 
followers are said to be mostly Ohamirs, who cnt the hair short and wear cottm quilMng. 
Bnndsr Dis composed the Balyd, a work resembling the Sikh Oroath, 

t Bat see the foregoing foot* note. The followers of Oharib Ota, at any rate, oinde 
Ohamirs, and Mr. Madagan adds that many adherents of . the sect are found among the 
lower castes. , 

I According to Wilson the worship is addressed to Bdma, the deity negatively described 
In the Vedinta theology. *’ 

jl Mow temples are built by his followers who say that they worship ” the book '* in them. 

II Mr. Madagan adds : “ In fact, the doctrine of Uddd is sometimes desciibod as 

G ntheistie, It is contained in several works in the Bhisba tongne which are said to 
Mode many of the aayfnge of Kabfr. Aooonnts of the pord and his followers art given 
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Dadwal.— Tho Rdjput clan to which belongs tho ancient ruling family of 
DatArpur, but said to take its name from DAda in KAngfa on the 
Hoshidrpar lx)rder. Tho lldnds of Bit MAnaswAI, or tableland of the 
HosliiArpur Siwaliks were DadwAl UAjputs^ and the clan still holds 
the tract. 

Tho DadwAls are found in tho neighbourhood of DatArpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the SiwAlika 
in HosliiArpur tahsil near Dholbdha and Janauri or JAnkspuii, its 
ancient name, which is still used. jAnnk was an ancient iSurHjbansi 
ruler. Tho D^idwAls are a brr-. of the Katoch and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the Golerids or Sibdyas on tho ground of a common 
descent. They have an interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datdrpur from a Chdhng rdni. 

The Dadwdls have several ala or families, whoso names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaurach, Dholbdhfa, DatdrpurfS| 
Fatohpuria, BhdmnowdUa, KhangwAra**h, Naruria, Kdinjmrfa, etc. 
Datdrpur is their chief village, but they have no system of chhnta 
anil makauH. (For their history and the septa which intermarry with 
them see the Hoahidrpur Gazetteer y 1904, pp. 48-9.) 

DaprAnA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpiir. 

Daqar, a Jdf tribe, numerous in Delhi and Gurgdon, and with a small 
colony iu Rohlak. 

DAof, Daqiii, (from ddgffe,* a blemish ; tho word daghim a term of abuse 
in Kullu), a generic tonii for an impure caste in Kullu. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according to Tbbotson, those two words, 
together with a third, Uhandl, are used almost indifferently to desdVibo 
tho lower class of menials of tho highest hills. Tho Koli of tho 
plains is easily distinguishable, by his locality, from tho Koli of the 
hills. Tho former is probably nothing more than a Chamdr tribe 
immigrant from llindustdn ; tho latter, of Kolian origin. Tho two 
would appear to meet in the Siwdliks. Uiinningham believed that 
the hills of the Punjab were once occupied by a truo Kolian race 
belonging to tho same group as tho Kols of Central India and Behar, 
and that tho present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that dci, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is n line of 
tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
AllAhAbAd, all of which nse many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary connection with work- 
ing in iron. The name of Kullu, however, ho identifies with Kulinda, 


* But according to tho lato Mr. A. Andorson Tho popular explanation of the word 
D4gi is that it is derived from dtti/ cuttle, because they drac away the cArcassoa of dead 
cattle and also eat tho flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kancl turns round <»n 
him afid asks him whether ho docs not drag carcasses ; and on his saying ho d<»cs, tho 
Kanot alleges ho is a D4gf, and tho would-be Koli consents. There are very few in 
KulH*proper that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Harij, but they 
admit they are called either P4giB or Kolis, andithat whether they absinin from touching 
carcasses or not, all cat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
afleotalion for a man who does not touch the dead to say he will not intermarry with 
the family of a man who is not so fastidioiw. This is a social distinction, and probably 

alsoindioatea moreor less the wealth of the individual Who will not touch the dea<v' 


and iihinks that it has nothing in common vrith Eol. EoU, the 
ordinaiy name for any inhabitant of Enlld, is a distinct word 
from Eoli and with a distinct meaning. 

The names Eoli| D&gl, and Ghandl seem to he used to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills. In the median ran^, such as thosB 
of E&ngfa proper, the Eoli and Chan&l are of higher status than 
the D&gi, and not very much lower than the Ewet and G-hirth 
or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Eoli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chan&l very much 
the same position as, the Gham6r in the plains, while the Dfigi 
corresponds more nearly with the Ghiihpi. In Eulld the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans. The interesting quotations from 
Sir James Lysll give full details on the subject. Even in Edn^fa 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir James Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi>god 
to the daughter of a Eulin demon, to the Kaiiets and Ddgfs of 
Eulld, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eating the flesh 
of the yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the stoiy may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent for both castes. Again he writes : “ The Eoli class is 
"pretty numerous in Bdjgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
" Hamfrpur ; like the Eanet it belongs to the country to the east of 
" Edngfa proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other 
" Hindus in Bdigiri, though not so in Bildspur and other countries 
“ to the cast. The class has several times attempted to get the Eatooh 
" Rdjd to remcve the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
'•because the bribe offered was not sufiBcient. Among outcasts <£e 
"Chamdrs are. as usual, the most numerous.” Of pargana Kdngfa he 
writes : “ The Ddg^s have been entered as secoud-class Gaddis, but 
'• they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
" relation to the Eanets of Ban^hal that the Sepis, Bddis, and Hdlis 
" (also classed as second-class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gbtddis.” 
So that it would appear that Ddgis are more common in Edngfa 
proper, and Eolis to the east of the valley ; and that the latter are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Eanet. {Kdngia 
Settlement Report, § 67, pp. 65 and 62 ; 1 18 shows that in Enllti at 
least the is not a caste). HdU is the name given in Chamba 
to Ddgf or Ghandl; and the Hdlis are a low caste, much above 
the Ddmna and perhaps a little above the Ghamdr, who do all sorts 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields. They 
will not intermarry with the Ghamdr. See also Eoti. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Ddgi 
and Ghandl " In EuUfi proper there are no Ohandls, that is, there are 
none who on being asked to wlwt caste^ thev belong will answer tW 
they are GhamUs ; but tl^ey will describe themselves as Ddgi-Chaudls 
. or Eoli-Ghandls, and men of the same families as these Ddgi-Cbandls 
* or Eoli-Ghandls will as often merdy describe themselves as Ddgfs or 
Eolis. In Eulld Bdn, Eoli, and Ghandl mean veiy nearly the same 
thing, but the word Eoli is more common in Sard] and Ghandl fg 
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Boaroely oaed at all in Eolld ; but Ohan&ls are, I believe, namerons 
in Mandi, and in the Etingfa valley. A D4gi who had been ont of 
the Eulld valley, told me he would call himself a D4gi in EuUd, a 
Chan&l in K4ngfa, and a Eoli in Pl4ch or Sar^j, otherwise these local 
castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again 
the same man has called himself a D4gi and also a Eoli. If a Eanet 
wishes to be resp^tful to one of this low caste he will call him a Eoli, 
if angry with him a D4gi. A Ghandl of Mandi State will not 
intermarry with a Eulld D4gi. In some places as in Mandli Jcothi, 
Eanets smoke with D4^, but this is not common in Kullu, though 
the exclusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as c iw to 
distinctions became gradually more defined .... A Ghamdr in Sard] will 
call himself a D4gi, and men calling themselves Eolis* said they would 
eat and drink with him. They said he was a Ghamdr merely because 
he made shoes, or worked in leather. Most Ddgis in Kullu proper 
will not eat with Ghamdrs, but in some places they will. It depends 
on what has been the custom of the families.” 

pAHA, a Rdjpnt clan (agricultural) found in HUnltdn, Kabirwdld tahsil, 
Palid (P^did), also a J4t sept, found in Dera QbdKi Eh4n. Like the 
Parh4r(s) Jd^s, and their Mii'dsfa the Mongla and Sidhar, they are 
said to eschew the use of black clothes or green bangles. 

PahaIi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dabaix), PahXlo, two Jdit clans (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

DAHAiiRAf, DahambatI, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dahan, one of the principal clans of the Jdts in Eamdl : head-quarters at 
Shahrmalpur. 

Dahan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Pahano, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dahab, a J4t tribo, akin to tho Lang4h, found in Multdn (agricultural). 

Pahab, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

OIhab, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mnit&n. In Bahdwalpnr they 
hold an important position. Their d<»o«nt is traced from Rfija Rawan, 
ruler of Mirpur Mathila, near Qhot-ki, who was converted to Isldm by 
Sayyid Jald.1 and was by him named Amir-ud-D4hr, or “ Ruler of tho 
Age.” Once rulers of part of Sindh, the Ddhr power decreased in the 
time of the Lanedh snpremacv, and in Akbar's time they were address- 
ed merely as Zamfnditrs, but tho N4hars conceded many privileges 
to them and these were maintained by the D4fidpotrds on their rise to 
power. The D4hrs are closely connected with the GilAni-Makhddms 
of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given eighteen daughters in 
marriage from time to time. (For further details see the Bahawalpttr 
Gazetteer.) 

PahIb, a J4t clan (agrionltural) found in Mnlt4n. 

PahIwI, a J4t oIbq (agricnttnral) found in ]l|uU4n. 

Dabba, a Mnbammadah J4t tribe found in Oujrdt. It claims Janjfia lUipot 
origin and descent from one Eboga, • servant of Akbar who g^ve him 
a robe of honour and a gray {d&hb) horse — whence its name. 
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DAHfxAj a group of Brahmans^ found in Hissdr. 

DAHiTi-**(l) A J&\ tribe found on the north-eastern border of the Sdmpla 
and the adjoining portion of the Sonepat tiabslls of Rohtak and Delhi. 
They claim to be descended from Dahia, the only son of a Chauh&n 
R&jput named Mdnik Rai^ by a Dhankar J&t woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rai Chauh&n who founded H^nsi. Another account makes 
their ancestor Dhadhfj^ pon of Haria HarpAl, son of Prithi Rija.* 
Another tradition derive*^ the name Dahiyd from Dadhrtfr^^ a village 
in Hiss&ri which it thus makes the starting place [nikda) of the tribe. 
The Dahiy4 is one of the 36 royal tribes of RAjputs, whose orijrinal 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
are possibly the Dahieo of Alexander. 

(2) A faction, opposed to the Ahuhlna, said to be named after the 
DahiyA Ja^s. These two factions are found in Karnal, as well as in Delhi 
and R ohtak. The Ahulana faction is headed hy the GhatwAl or Malak 
Ja\s, whose head-quHj ters are Dher-ka-AhulAna in Gt>hAns, and who 
were, owing to their successlul oppo!*ilion to the Rtijputs, the accepted 
heads of ihe Jiits ill these parts. Some one of the euipe' ors called 
them in to assist him in coercing the Mandshar KAjputs, and thus the 
old enmity was strengthened. The DahiyA Jats, growing powerful, 
became jealou'^ of the supremacy of the Ghatwals and joined the 
MandaliArs against them. Thus the country side was divided into two 
factions; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the JaglAn JAVs of tha'pa 
Naultha, and the Latmar JA^h of Rohtak joining the DahiyAs, and the 
Udda JAta of Rohtak, and most of the eJals of the tract except the 
JAglAns, joining the AhulAnas. In the Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the MandahArs 
of the Nardak ravaged the AhulAnas in the south of the tract. The 
DahiyA is also called the JA{, and occasionally the MandaliAr faction. 
The JA^s and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, trihally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division runs right through Souepat and more faintly through Delhi 
tahsil, and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind that Muhammadans 
even class themselves with one or the other, parly. Thus the Miiham- 
madan Gujars of PAnchi Gd]ran call themselves Dabiyas and so do 
all the neighbouring villages. 


• in Delhi the legend is that Haria Harpil, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
took refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of its trees he called Bun auta--now 
corrupted into Bhranta— in Rohtak. There ho ruled and his son Dhacihij aftor him. Dhadhij 
one day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near Pogibabi in the Ramo district 
where the J&t women had come together to get their drinking water. Just then a man 
came out of the village leading a buffalo-calf with a ropo to the pond to give it water. The 
animal either from fri^t or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner, and he gave 
chase but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful, 
till the animal in its headlong flight came across the path of a JatnC going along with i/Wo 
gharraa of water on her head. She quietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along the ground and stood firm under the strain which the impetus of tbo fugitive gave. 
The calf was caught, and Dhadhfj looking on with admiration, became enamoured of the 
stalwart coineline.S8 of its captor. Such a wife, he said, must needs bear a s^ong raco of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, notwith.standii(g ihe fact of her already being 
married he forthwith determine# to be himself. By a mixture cf cajolery, threats and 
gift-making he obtained his desire— and the Jatnf married the Kshatri prince. By her 

he had three sons — Tcj&, Sahja, and Jaisa. Dhadbfj gave his name to the DahiyAs, and 
his children spread over ^e neighbouring tracts, divfding thecountrybetweenthem— 
Tej A 's descendants live in Kohtak ; Sahji's partly in* Rohtak and partly in 12 villages 
of Delhi ; whilu J:iiaa's descendants live in Rohtak and in 16 viUages in Delhi. 
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The Ahlilina tradition traces their origin to B&jpntflofi. Their 
ancestor' was coining Delhi-wards with his brothers. Mom and S6m, in 
search of a liyelihood. They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of .the Qh&tdi naddi. M6m and S6tn, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favoar and gave them lands : to S6m the tract 
across the GlRnges where his descendants now live as R&jputs. M6m was 
sent to Rohtak, and he is now represented by the J&fs there as well 
as in SbUisi and Jind. The Rohtak party had their head-quarters at 
Ahfildina in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 

Pahko, a Jtlt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn 

DahlolI, a J^t (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Daho, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dahosa, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Pahon, a Jdrt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dahokda, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Dahbala, a Jtlt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

DabrIja, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

PifR, a 3i,\ clan (agricultural) found in 'Mult4n. 

Pak, Pakaut, Pakotra : see under Brahman. 

PaIi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Dalal, a Jdt tribe found in Rohtak. It claims Rdthor R&jpnt origin, and its 
traditions say that, 28 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Badgdjar J4t woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahddurgarh, by whom he had four sons— Dille, DesaJ, Man and 
Sahiya.* From these sprang the four clans of Dal41, DeswAl, M4n and 
Sewdgt Jafs, who do not intermarry one with another. The DaUls are 
hereditary enemies of the Dahiyi J&fs. 

DalanI, a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dalel, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daleo, a small Jdt clan, found in Ludhidna. They say that Jagdeo hid five 
sons : Daleo, Dewal, Ulak (Aulak), Malangh| and Pamar. Now Rdjd 
Jail Pangal promised a Bhdtni, Kangalf by name, 10 times as much 
largesse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo cut off his head. The 
Bhdtni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks I 

DallAwaliI, the eighth of the Sikh tntsla or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jdfs. 

Dalo, Palo, two (f) Jdf clans (agricultural) Jlound in Multdn. 

* Or Dalla, Detn, UAn and Sawa were the aona of Ehokhar, a Ohaahdn 
married a JAt wife, aooording to the J(nd aooonnk ’ 
tOr Sawal'in Jfnd. 

Baiiuqp' 
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Damai, m GarkU dan in tiie Simla Hill StateSi who do taflor’s work, and 
are thought a very low caste. 

Pahmab, (m.) a tribe of Jifs, originally called h&Xt immigrants from Bind. 
They affect the Sindhi title of J&m and claim to be superior to other 
JAfs in that they do not marry daughters outside the tribe ; Wt the 
rule is often broken. 

Da^dah, a BAjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pampi, (t) a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MnltAn, (n) also a SanyAsf 
suborder. 

DamdiaLj an agricultural clan found in SbAhpnr. 

DabdiwIl, a J&t clan, claiming ChanbAn descent, which emigrated from 
Delhi vta Jaisalmir to Sirsa : found in HissAr, and also in Jind State. 
In the latter it affects thejathera and jandidn worship, and has as its 
ridh a Fir whose shrine is at tieluwAlA, in British Territory. At the 
birth of a son, they offer to his samddh a piece of gur, a rupee and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 

PIpOABAB, a JAf clan (agrionltural) found in MultAn. 

PA{t 0 ABiK, lit. * cow-people’ : (t) a small tribe, confined to four villages in 
ChitrAl and said to speak a language cognate with Ships. 1'hongh 
long since converted to IslAm, the name Daugarik would seem to show 
that they were Hindus originally ; (n*) a term applied to all the Shina- 
speaking people of ChitrAl and the Indus EohistAn generally, 
because of the peculiar aversion of the Shins, which is only shar^ 
by the Papgariks and KAlAsh KAfirs, for the cow and domestic fowls.— 
Biddulph’s Tribea of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 64 and 113. 

Dapoi, an ArAfp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Damna — see Wargara. 

pi^tWAB, a JAf clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

DAoii, a hill caste of DdmnA status who work for gold in streams in the low 
hills (e.p., about tnA) ; in the high hills (e,p., KAngya) called Sansoi, 
and corresponding to the Khlrs who are the gold workers of the plains. 
C/l dAula, ddula, a washer for gold. 

Dabah, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

P AUAiy , Dbbm, see MallAh. 

Dabd, a term applied by the Maib to the tribes of the Indus irnTiintAti who 
live on the left bank of that river : Biddnlph’s Tribea of the Hindoo 
Kooah, p. 12. 

DIboabi, wooden bowl makers, see ChitrAli. 

Daboh, a JAf clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Dabol, DaboiI, a sept of BAjpnts descended from MiAn Kela, a son of 
Sangar Cl^nd, 16th BAjA of KahlSr. „ 

Pabtochi, carpenters, in the vaUey below ChitrAl, and in the Oilgit and 
Indus valleys : see ChitrAli. 

DIbAqab, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
TarioQS osstes ; always Muhammadans. 
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Dabtwh.— D arresh means one who begs brom door to door (dor '^door”). ‘ 
Bat the Darvesh of oar Census returns are a pecaliar class found mainly 
in Bat4b and Pathdnkot and in Amritsar and Kapdrthala. They calti* 
vate a little land, play musical instruments, b<>fr, make ropes, go to a 
house where there has been a death and chant the praises of the 
deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, 
yet the small number of women seem to show that they have not yet 
formed into a separate caste, and are still recruited from outside. 
Elsewhere, e. o. in Gujrdt, they are p(Mr scholars who seek instruction in 
mosques and live on alms or by begging from door to door, resembling 
the tdlib-itl-ilm of the frontier. Sometimes they are employed as bdngts 
at mosques, or in other minor posts. 

Dibvssh Ehkl.— T he Utmdnsai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of Mdsd 
Darvesh) of the Wazir Pathdns {q. v.). 

Dabzi.— H indi syn. sHji, a purely occupational term, there being no Darzi 
caste in the proper acceptation of the word, though there is a Darzi 
guild in every town. The greater number of Darzfs belong perhaps 
to the Dhobi and Chbimba castes, more especially to the latter ; but 
men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of a tailor or sempster. 
The Darzis are generally retuimed as Hindu in the east and Mnsalm&n 
in the west, 

Dis(i)— (a) Sanskrit ddad, a mariner ; according to the Purdn, begotten by 
a SddrA on a KshatriyA. The lidatrd and Tdntrd give a different origin 
(Culebrooke’s Eaaaya, p. 274) ; ( b) DAs, the appellation common to SddrAs. 
cf. Karan. 

Disa, fr. daa, * ten,* as opposed to Blsa, fr. his, ' twenty * : half-oaste, as 
opposed to one of pure descent---see under BAnia. In Gurgaon the 
term is applied to a group, which is practically a distinct caste, of 
Tagas who have adopted the custom of widow remarriage, and so lost 
status, though they are of pure Taga blood : Punjab Customary Law, 

11, p. 182. 

DashAl, fr. DashwAl, * of the plains,' is a group of RAjputs found in 
the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs of Ghdnd, Theog, MadhAn 
and Darkoff, four baronies feudatory to Heonthal State. It is 
asserted that the DasbAls once ranked as Kanets, wearing no sacred 
.thread and performing no orthodox funeral rites ; and a fifth DashA 
sept is still only of Eanet status. This latter sept gives its name to 
Dashaulf, a village in Pdnar pargana of Keonthal. 

DasHti, once a servile tribe of the Baloch, now found scattered in 
smfl . |l numbers through Deras GhAzi and IsmAfl KhAn and MuZaffargarh. 
Possibly, as Dames suggests, from one of the numerous daahts or table* 
lands, found thronghout the country. 

PaspAii, a JAt clan (agricultaral) found in MultAn. 

Dasti, Dasbti (from daskt, * wilderness *).— A Baloch tribe of impure de* 
scent Seo under BaloAh. * 

DA«TONChKAB*PO, Dsohqb^-kAb^ : Sto ChAhzang. 

Dim. a LafaAna clan (agrionltural) found in Amiitsar. 
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Dl<fDPOTRA. — ^The sept to which helonfi'S the rnling family of Bah&walpnr. 
It claims to be Abbiasi* and is practioaUy confined to Bah&walpnr and 
the neighboaring portions of MalttLo, part of which was once included 
in that State. 

The D&fidpotra septs trace their descent from Muhammad Kh&n II, 
Abbtisi, lUth in descent from IMtid Khtbi 1. Muhammad Ehdn n had 
three sons - 

(1) Ffroz or Pirdj Eh£n, (2) Arib (or Arab) Eh&n, ancestor of the 
Arb&ni sept, and (8) fsab Kh&n, ancestor of the Isb&ni or Hisb&ni sept. 

The descendants of Firfij Ehtln are known as Pirj&nis, Firoz&nis or 
Pir Pirj&nis and to this sept belongs the family of the Nawtlbs of 
SahAwalpur. A sub-sept of the Pirj&nis is called Sham&ni, from Sh4h 
Muhammad Elh&n. 

The Arb&nis have five sub-septs: Mfistlni, Rukn&ni or Rukr&ni, 
Bahm&ni, Jambr&ni and Bhinbrdni, all descended from eponyms (Mds& 
Khtln, etc.). The Mds&ni have an offshoot called Kanddni. The 
lab&nis have no sub-septs. 

A large number of sub-septs also claim to be I)4&dpotra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad Eh^n II. Thus the Achrdnis claim 
descent from Achar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Channi Khdn, father of D&fid Kh&n I, and founded the Kehrdni sept, 
which has seven main branches : — 


Achr&ni. 

Hal&nL 

Bakhshini.' 

Jamini. 

Mundh&ni. ^ These five are knownf collectively as Panj-p&re. 

Marfifdni. 

Tayyib&ni. 

A number of other septs also claim to be D&ndpotra, but their claims 
are often obscure, disputed or clearly untenable. Such are the Noh&ni, 
Zoraia, Kar&ni (who claim to be Kehrd.ni8), Bonjha or Baiifihja (a sept 
of the Sammas), and Chandrd>ni (who intermarry with the Arbdnis and 
therefore are presumed to be Arbenia). The Wisr£ni,t MuMni, 
Thfimra,§ Wid&ni, EAlra, Jhfinri, Bbanbh&ni, Hakrti and Kat-b&l|| are 
. spurious D&ddpotras. 


* For the 0 Ti|^ of this title see the Bdh&walpur Oatetteer, 

t -pdre, is said to mean ' -fold,’ but cf. the Psnj-pire among the Psthins, also the 
PanJ-pao of Moltin. 

t The Arbfnt and Isbini Ddddpotras do not recognise the Wisrinis. The former declare 
that four families of the Abra ( 9 . v.) tiibe moated from Wisartrih in Sindh in the time 
of Naw4b Muhammad Bahiwal Khin II. The Abras gave one daughter in marriage 
to Baliwal Kli4n, Pirjini, a second to an Arbini family, and a third to an Isbini, 
and asked their sons-in-law to admit them among the Ddddpotras, so that they might 
bo entitled to all the privUeges which the D44dpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
were called Wisrini Diddpotras (from Wisharw&h). 

§The story opes that once Muhammad Bah&wal Khin Hi happened toseeoneKdrd 
K&rola with his head shaved. A shaven head being generally looked dpwn upon, the 
Mawib remarked in Sindhi (which he always spoke), ho dis$o thora, ‘look at that bald 
head,* and eo they were nick-narndd Thumra. Iliey ard really Kharolas (converted sweepers) 
by cEBtot 

II Ori^nally of lotr status (there is still a sept of Moh&nas which is known by 
this name). They give their dans^ters in znatriage to any tribe while the D&ddpotras 
ire partieittarly sbriot in f onoing 
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For a fall account of tho Ddddpotra eepts, whose modem develop- 
ments illuntrato the formation of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to the Bahawalpur Gazetteer. 

DA6dzai.— The Patbiin tribe which occiii>ioa the left bank of the K^bnl river as 
far down as its junction with the Bdrti. Like theMohmand, the Ddfideai 
are descended from Daulatyjir, son of Ghorni, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Klicl. Dd,ud had three sons, Mandkai, M&mur, and Yfisaf, 
from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai 
had three sons, Husain, Nekai, and Bdlo, of whom only the first is 
represented in Peshdwar. Nekai fled into Hindijstiin, while Bdlo’s few 
descendants live in parts of Tir4h. Kalfd-i-Afghdnf, pp. 167, 168, 179, 
182. A. N., p. i., iii. 

DAtlL, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daula, an Artlin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Daoi-at Kukl. — One of the four great tribes of the Lohilni Pathtos* which 
about tho beginning of the 17th century drove tho Marwats and MfAn 
Khol out of Tank. Their principaT clan was the Katti'Khel ; and under 
their chief, Katiil Kh}'m, the Daulat Khel ruled Tank in Dera TsmAf l 
Khtln, and were numerous and powerful about tho middle of tho 18th 
century. They accompanied the Durrdni into Hindustan, and brought 
■back mu7h wealth. But since that time tho Bhitanni and other tribes 
have encroached, and ihey are now small and feeble. The Naw4b of 
Titnk, tho piincipal^‘<if?(»vittr of the District, is a Katti Khol. Raverty 
described them as iUte or nomads dwelling to the north of the Sulaimin 
Range from Daraban town on the bnst to tho borders of Qhaani on the 
west, along the banks of the Gomal, each clan under the nominal rule 
of its own matik. Though their principal wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and majUha into Hindustan, and taking back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in Kabul and Kandabdr. They used to 
pay uahr or tithe to the dynasty at Kdbul, but were not liable to 
furnish troops. 

Daulkkg, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dau^A, a messenger : cf. Baldhar. 

Daubi, see Ddwari. * 

Dautansj, Dotanni, a Pathdn clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits tho Wdno valley and the country between the Wasfri hills 
and the Gumal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They are on good terms with tho Wazirs, and are well- 
to-do, carrying on a profitable trade with Bokhdra. They bring down 
postins, chakmas, and charraa. They have throe kirris in British 
territory, near Katmalana and in the Kdhin ilaqa. About a third of 
them are folk and have no kinia. They own about 3,500 oatnn^. 
They leave titeir flocks behind in tho hills. They come and go along 
with the Midn Khels, though forming separate caravans. 

DIwabi. — Living on tho fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley in Nor- 
thern Waziristdn, the Ddwaris or Danris have no necessity to onlti- 

* Really only a clan of the Uimd Khel, the Daulat Khol practioalty absorbed that 
and gave its own name to it. 
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D&wari aepU. 

vate very streoaonsly or to migrate. Hence they are lacUng in 
military spirit,* unenterprising and home'Staying, and a D&wari, even 
when outlawed, will not remain away from the valley for more than 
a couplo of years. 

Their descent is thus given ; — 

DA WAR, BPONYM. 


^Tappizai. Mallizai. 


1 



There are also two disconnected sections, Malakh and Amzoni. The 
Idak snb'Scciion also does not claim dosceut from either of the main 
branches. The Malakh are a mixed division, including the Muhammad 
Khcl, Idak Khol, Pai Khel, Dihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlaraai. 
The latter sept includes three or four Sayyid liouses which claim 
descent from Pangar Sahib. Tho Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afgh&nist&n. The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghdn story <>f a foundling. Some Durraiiis abandoned a boy in ae 
box, and as Dangar Pir found him he brought him up, calling him 
Malakh because he was gooddooking. 

The Amzoni compriso the following septs : — Chiton, XJmarzai, Knrvi 
Kalla, Raghzi Kalla, Urmur Kalla, Ahmad Khel, Ali Khel, Fath Khel, 
Bai Khel, Khatti Kalla, Kharri Kalla and Aghzan Kalla. 

Amzon, the ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a Shammai 
Kbostw&l who mixed with the Dawaris. But the Fath Khel and Bal 
Khol are known to be Wazirs, and the Urmur Kalla are by origiu 
Urmnrs of El&niguram. 

Tho Darpa Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Panakzai and Kbozi, and of 
these the Panakzais are Momit Khel D&waris while the Khozis are 
Akhnnds. As regards Darpa Khol himself it is said that he was a 
Khostwal, but others say that ho was a Dnm of Tanis. 

The Idak sub-section is composed of three different septs, 
Taritas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one^ village 
on the Id day, whence the village was named Idak. The .Malli Khel 
are Turis, the Taritas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khels. 

ft 

The Isori are stated \p be Khattaks. Of the Hassn Khel, the Shinki 
Khel are the offspring of a baby found near the Bhinki Kotal or pass. 
TheMosakkis are said to be Bangash Haidar Khels. Urmozand 


* Bat to tbis ro1« the ttaUkh form an esoeption, Mag mach.)ike the Waiirs, putoial, 
nlgiatory end not keeping their.womeii eeolnded. 
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A 

Sharamarare descendants of Tir who was an Isakhel, but another storjr 
is that he oamo from the Wurdak country. All the rest of the septs 
are Ddwarfs proper. 

Personal appearance. — The use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has made the Diwari a very broad-shouldered^ 
^muscular man^ not very tall, with thick legs and arms, heavy in gait 

* and slow in his movements. 

Personal habits . — The vices of the DAwaris are sodomy and charas^ 
smoking. The latter habit is said to bo on the increase. The D^iwaris 
are by repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Waziristiiii tribes. Cut 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a supply of grain till tho next harvest and 
their habit ot greasing their clothos witli ghi makes them filthy to a 
degree. There are no professional washermen in tho valley. 

Tho DAwaris used to be famous for tlieir hospitality, which took the 
form of washing a guest’s hands, spattering his clothes with ghi, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on tho outer walls 
of the house as a sign that guests wore being entertained. They were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients’ or hamsdyas* rights and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to bo losing these qualities. 

Ornaments . — Dawari men used to dyo the right eye with black anti- 
mony and tlie left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same 
way,* The men (but not tho women) used also to wear coins sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 

Medicine.— only dreatmont in vogue is the common Path&n one 
of killing a sheep, the flesh of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
the patient in the skin. This is the remedy for every disease and even 
for a wound. Its efficacy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah, who also used sometimes to give amulets to, or sometimes 
merely breathe on, the sick man. 

Cultivation. — Owing to the heavy nature^of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being dona by the im, a spade with a long handle. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior rice with, in a few villages, millet 
and mung are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near tho villages and 
trees and cultivation used to bo confined to tho area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafts* — Tho Udwaris practise the weaving of coarse cloth, rude 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work, carpenters being tho only artizans 
known. These are employed to make doors for the houses, which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 

Social organization.— The usual among the southern 

Path&n tribes, are intensely democratic. The maliks or headmen have 
little influence unless they liavo a strong following among their own 
relations. The DAwaris are fanatical and bigoted, and much under the 
influence ot mwWafes who exercise a powerful weapon in tho right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregation and other ceremonies. 

Marriage Customs.— As among the Wazirs, the D4wari wedding 
customs are much the same as amon g other Path&n tribes. When th e 

* For a BOttidwliat suailar custom see the Indian Antiquary, 1906 . 213, n 
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parotits aro agreed that their sou and daughter, rospectivelji are suited 
and shall bo married, a day is fixed and the bridegroom’s kinsmen go 
to the bride’s guardian’s house taking with them sheep, rice and 
Rs. 30 K&buli with which to ■ feast the bride’s relatives and friends. 
The marriage contract is then ratified, the two young people are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid by the bridegroom for the 
brido is fixed. The bride’s guardians may ask any price they like,* as 
there is no fixed scale of prices in Ddwar, and unless tho guardians aro 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum demanded 
by them for the girl must be paid. The price thus paid is taken by the 
girl’s guardian, who is of course her father, if alive— -if iioc her brother, 
and if she has no brother, then by tho relation who is by custom her 
wdm.* The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion of tho price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornamonts, etc. Some few years ago a 
determined effort was made by tho maliks and mullahs of Lower Dawar 
to have the price of girls in Dawar fixed at Rs. 2U0 for a virgin and 
Rs. 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
D&warfs were prevented from marrying owing to the high prices de- 
manded by guardians, which sometimes ran up to Ks. 1,000 and moro, 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The majority 
of the malike were in favour of the proposal, and as a test case tho 
mullahs attempted last year to enforce the new custom on the occasion 
of the marriage of the sister of the chief malik of Tappi. Public 
opinion, however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious riot 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities. The usual 
reference to tho Political Officer on tho subject was, of course, met 
with the reply that, although he was glad to hear of the proposal, yet 
he could not and would not interfere m what was a purely domestic 
question for the Ddwaris themselves to settle. Tho subject was then 
allowed to drop and nPw, as before, everyone can put what fancy 
prices they like on their girls. The husband has no claim on tho 

£ 'rl until this ceremony (known locally as lasniwai or clasping of hands) 
la been performed. 

The next ceremony is that]of nikah which is the consummation of 
the marriage. 

In D&war and Wazfristdn boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8 and 6 respectively, and the marriage is consummated at their 
majority. Should the husband die after the lastiwai and before tho 
nikah, the girl becomes the property of his heirs, and one of them can 
either marry her or they can give her in marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the same tribe and village and that 
the parents consent. If tho parents do not consent, then they can 
buy the girl back again by returning all tho money received for 
her, and are then free to marry her to whom they please. Simi- 
larly a widow is married by one of tho deceased’s heirs, or they 
may arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She must, ^owever, 
be supported by them q^ntil she marries again, otherwise she is 
free to marry as she chooses, and they are not entitled to exact money 

* No money is given to the mother of tho girl, except when ehe is a widow and has 
Sheen inroad ont by her late hoaband’s beire, and has alone borne the cost of tho 
girl’s upbringing. * 
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for her. As a rule the bride and bridegroom are much of an age, but 
occasionally liere as elsewhere some aged David takes In’a Abishag to 
his bosom, Thc'se aro ^lob as a rule happy inarriageH. 'J'he expenses of 
a wedding ill Waziristjlu aro Inirly heavy. A wealthy man will spend 
MS much as Hs. 1,500 or ev* n Its. 2,000 Kdbuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends &:oTno lls, 500 and a poor ono Rs. 200 Kdbuli. There 
are no restrictions on intermarriage between Dawaiis and Wazirs. 
They inter marry f leely, and the inujonty of the bigger Ddwar maiiks 
have a Wazir wile, and tho azir mahkn living in Ddwar have 
generally at least one Ddwari wife. As a rule Dawaris do not give 
their daughters to thu^e living far away, which is jrobably due mostly 
to the fact that those living lar olf do not come and ask for them, but 
content themselves wi:li sometliing nearer home. The Mullah 
Powiridah wlio lives at Karnjuram' has a Ddwari wife of the village of 
Idak, but this is an exco|»tK)n, and probably duo to the fact that bo- 
fore our occupation and nis rise to power, he used to live during the 
six months of tho cold season in Idak. I’luio is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. 

Inheritance . — 'rho ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in Ddwar 
with regard to inheritance. f 

Customary Law in Dawar. 

General.— Wit\i regard to offences against tho livnnan body, the 
general principle of the cnsioinary penal law in Dawar may bo said 
to be thatn.if an eve for aui‘y(»,nnil a tooth for a tooth.” For murder 
the penalty is (hath; for bodily injury, liodily injury of a similar 
nature. Mevorrlu'less tho Ddwari, though like every other Pathau, has 
his price, whereby his w»mnoed body or side may bo .salved ; and for 
most offences a fixed sum is laid (fowii by paying which tho (^Tender 
may satisfy tho wrath of tlio party oiTended. Tho amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely on the snength and iiiUiieiice of tho 
opposing parl ies, tli«» weaker usually having to go to tho wall, being 
mercilt^ssly lleeocMl if the oOending party, and having to be content 
with liitlo or noihiiig if offended. As a general rule, for purposes of 
calculating c inpi iisal ion a wonniii is considered as equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal to a woman. Children over two years 
old are considcicd men or women, ncconling to sex, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in Ddwar only takes 
cognisance of the actual dc;od accomplislud and not the intention 
of the offender ; for instance, there is no such thing in Ddwar, 
as attempted murder. If the innn is meicly wrouuded in tlio attempt 
compensation is only paid for the hurt actually caused. Again there 
is no such thing as lotting a man off because ho killed another 
man accidentally. Accident or no ac'cident, tlie man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. The right of self-defence 
18 recognised, but in no case do^^^s it extend to the killing or perma- 
nenl^ mHiming of the person against whom il is exercised, not even if 
ho be attempting to commit murder. Should he be killed compensation 
must bo paid to his kins, and if peniiHnently maimed to himself. 
Revenge is, if possible, taken ou the actual offender (badiddr) while ho 
lives. But after his dc ath his brother inherits the feud and after him 
the murderer’s other heirs. If he leave no such relatives^ hia sectionals 
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responsible, if tbo injured party belongs to another section. If the 
offended party kill a relation of the actnal badidar, while he is still alive, 
.Us. 100 must be paid as compensation. If the offender and his brothers 
die without revenge having been taken, and the inheritance falls to a 
relation, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the feud, renounce the 
heritage with the feud attached to it. 

The tendency among the D&waris as among the Wazfrs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is afraid, he can get the village elders and 
go and kill a sheep before the house of the offended party (a cere- 
mony known as ndnowati and havp the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 

liurder . — ^In Ddwar, as far as the consequences of the de^ are 
concerned, there is no difference between murder and the accidental 
killing of a man or woman. The penalty is the same in either case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man’s relations, 
or if they cannot inflict it themselves, at the hands of assassins hired 
by them. 

A murder can, however, be compounded on the intervention of the 
village ^trpa by the payment of a sum varying from Bs. 1,000 to 
Bs. 1,200 in cash. In some cases a woman is given in marriage to a' 
relative of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the price 
of the woman is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 
the amount of compensation to be paid. If both of tho parties do not 
compound the offence willingly, but one is forced to do so by the 
other, or both are forced to do so by the village or triffal jirga, then 
compensation is only paid in cash. The amount of compensation paid 
for a woman is in all cases half that of a man, and the amount paid 
for the murder of a Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There aro 
four exceptions to the law that tho death or hurt of a man or woman 
must be avenged by the relations, either by taking a life or by taking 
money in compensation. The exceptions ari^— 

(t) If a man is accidentally killed or hurt in a nandasa (the name 
given to the local dance at the Id) : unless it can be prov> 
ed that the man who killed the other had a feud or any 
grudge against the deceased. 

(it) If any one be accidentally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
which sometimes accompanies a wedding ; provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud. 

(ut) At a tent-pegging match if a rider warn the bystanders that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

(tv) If a man cutting wood from a tree warn people sitting under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 
occur from falling branches. 

If a person is injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the animal 
is usually given in compensation. The burden of proof of any injury 
being accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of elders is 
summoned at his expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really was 
an accident, they assess the compensation as they think fit. All fends 
ftre suspended while the parties are out with a tribal Ioshkar or chigha. 
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The rates of compensation for a female are the same as th^ for 
a male, as also are those for Hindus, bat in the MaJakb Haqa the 
rates for women are only half those for men, and Hindus are con- 
sidered equal to women. 

Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hurt of similar 
nature to that inflicted, i. e., for the loss of a limb the punishment is 
the loss of that limb; for a wound, a similar wound ; for a nose or ear 
out, a nose or oar cut. There is, however, a scale of compensation* 
fixed by which nearly every form of hurt can be compensated. This 
scale is as follows 

For the permanent total disablement of an arm or a leg, Rs. 500. 
If the disablement bo not quito total then the compensation is Rs. 250, 
and if it bo only slight Rs. 120. 

Ra. 

for the loss of one eye 250 

Ditto 1x>th eyes ... ... 500 

The rates for the loss of fingers are— <' 

Thvnnb ••• ••• ••• ••• aei s*s 50 

1st finger ••• <•« eae ••• ••• itt vps 40 

2nd !• ••• ••• see ••• ••• ate 35 

3rd p 30 

4th II ••• ••• ••• ••• Kt at* ••• 2o 

The compensation for cutting off a nose is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. 
Ears are paid for at Rs, 100 a piece. The compensation for a wound is 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 according to its nature, and that payable for teeth is -- 

Rs. 

Front, upper or lower luO 

Further back 50 

Back teeth 25 

AduUery.^li the parties are caught in the act, both may be killed, but 
in the Malakh and Tappizai ildqas (where a woman is considered half 

* In the Mnlakh ildqa the scale is somewhat differenti though for permanent disable- 
ment of a limb it is the same. 

Rs. 

For the loss of one eye ••• ••• •• ... 500 

„ ,1 both eyes 1,000 

Gompeusation for fingers 



The compensation for a wounded nose is Rs. 85, or if out off entirely Rs. 500. 

R wound in the face more than one Anger in breadth is Rs. 85, but if on any other 
part it is only Rs. 12-8 per finger breadth. • 

For teeth the compensation Rg. 

Two front, upper or lower ... each 

Next ^WO| II ... ... ... ... ^ If 

Next twO| II ••• ... ... ... ..j 00 

Back teeth, n ... ••• ,,, 50 n 
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a man) tlio woman alone can be killed and the man’s foot cot off^ and 
if the man is killed half the compensation for his murder mast be 
paid. This is the invariable rule in the Malakh ildqa. 

For rape the man may A>o killed, and for an assault with intent to 
ontraga a woman’s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid, or his foot may bo cut off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adnltcrv the man’s nose or ear may be cut off, and if the hus- 
band suspects his wife of being a consenting party, he may bill her. 

The penalty for elopement or abduction is death or Rs. 1,000. Should 
a woman go wrong and become a bad character the husband may cat 
oil her nose and divorce her. Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. 

Offences against proj)erty. — Tlio pnnisbmonts for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa- 
tion for the damage done and the expenses of the suit are recovered, 
plus a village fine of Rs. 40 to Rs. 200* * * § according to the offender’s 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only tho village 
fine is recovered. 

Arson. — In oases of arson the riskor is referred to the village jtrga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a village fine of from Rs. 100 
to Ra. 200. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party .t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the fiames, is exacted in addition, for every person. 

Cutting nf crops. — Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
as a fine of Rs. 5 if the offenco is committed by nigbt, and Rs. 2 
or Rs. 3 if the offence is committed by day. 

DXwi, a tribe of Ghorgasht Pathdns, descended from D4wai, son of Ddnai, 
and so akin to the Kakah, Naghar and Parni. The Dawi live in the 
tract held by tho last named, occupying Sangdr or Sang-Manddli, and 
the Zarghun Darra or 'green valley.’ Ddwai had two sons, Doma^ah 
and Homayah and adopted three more, viz., Khwardai, Zamar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit tho two last-named. The story goes that Ddwai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid . of Khujand, and adopted her son by him. His 
name was Hasaii, but in his youth he was notorious as a robber (ghal). 
He repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
saint of Mull4n, married a Pathdn wife and bad four sons, Musa, Ali, 
Sikandar and Balil, whose descendants are known as Ilasani or Khfindi 
[lit. pntected}, a corruption probably of Khiijandi. Tho Hasani, beiag 
of Sayyid blood dwell among other tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Dswijt one of the most famous of thorn, attached himself 
to the Sh«ikh-al-Isl4m Baha-ul-Hnqq-wa-ud-Dfn Zakaria§ of Mnltdn, 
and WHS buried at a spot between Tul and Sanibar. His tomb is still a 
place of pilgrimage and tales of bis power of thought-reading are 
still told. Another D4wi saint was Shaikh Neknfim, and'ta third 

* In the Malakh ildqa the fine ifl Re. 60 and In Dan^ar Khel Rb, 100, 

t In the Malakh ildna doable compensation is paid. 

X Not to be confuBpd vit]| Hasan Dawi, th<* projrenitor of the tribe. 

§ The * Saint of ’ who died in 1265-6 at the a^^e of tOO, He was % of 

the Shaikh-nl-Kimili Shahab-ad'Dtoi eon of Abii-HifS| Uinarane*8A]ianfardi« 
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Ddya^DettwiU. 

S^ikh H&ji Abu Ish^q, who was accounted an Afghan because his 
mother was an Afghdn. He was a contemporary of Solt&n Sher Sb&h 
and dwelt at Kaithal. 

"DItAi a synonym for Mdchhi in Mult&n, fom. ddt (so called because women 
of the M&chhi caste act bb wet-nurses) . Cf. Vaidtha. 

PatAl, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

pxpHAJ^, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dihoau, Dihoan, Dihqan, an Iranian (Tdjik) tribe (or rather class,’ as the 
word means husbandman) which is represented by the SuALuims of the 
Peshilwar valley. Raverty says that the Chaghdn-Sarai valley on the 
west side of the Chitrdl river also contains several large Dihgdn villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kunay. 

Dkhia, one of the principal clans of the Jufs in Karndl. It has its bead- 
quarters at Ludhidna and originally came from Rohtak. Probably the 
same as Dahia. 

Dihb, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dxo, — (1). ' A title of several ancient ruling families, used as an affix, like 
Ghand or Singh. It was thns used by the old dynasty of Jammd. 

(2). A tribe of Jdts which is practically confined to the Sidlkof 
district where they regard Sankatra as one of their ancestors and have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsil Zafarwdl. They claim a very ancient origin, but nnt Rdjput. 
Their ancestor is said to bo Mahdj, who came from “ the Saki jungle ’* in 
Hinddstdi). Of his five sons, Sohdl, Korn, Dewal, Anlakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Jdt tribes, while tho other branches dis- 
persed over Gujrdnwtlld and Jhang. But another story refers themto Raj& 
Jagdeo, a Surajbansi Udjput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sahi, and also- use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and have several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the Mdn Jd^s, with whom they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar. 

Deoania, a Jdt tribe found in Sidlkof and apparently distinct from the Deo. 

Deoba, a sept of Kanets descended from a son of Tegh Ghand, third son of 
Rdjd Kahn Ghand of Kalilfir. 

Deowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

PsBijA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DesI, (i) of the country, fr. dea, country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to 
pahdri, of tho hills : cf. P. Dicty., p. 287 ; (iii) a Jdf clan (agrionltnral) 
found in Multdn. Cf. Deswdli. 

Deswal,* ' men of the country,’ a Jdf tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the Daldl. They are most nutnarous in Rohtak, Qurgaon, and Karndl. 
In Jdewdr and Ajmer, Mu<<almdn Rdj puts are calloi Oeawdl, and are 
hardly recognised as Rdjputs. ^ 

DeswIlA, a territorial term sometimes applied to certain Jdf tribes as opposed 
to Pachhamwdld. 

Djtswiii, opposed to Bdg|;f, q.v. 
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* Dnwij a title given in Sirmdr to Kanet families which perform priestly duties ' 
in the deotas' temples. A Dowd will generally marry in a Dewd family ' 
nnda Negim aNegf family. The I)ewd'» rank below the Bhdts and 
above the Dethia, and are intimately connected with the deofae, whom 
they serve : e.g., the temple of hjahdsu must bo closed for 20 days if 
tlioi’e is a hirth or death in the Dewd’s family — see the 8irmur Gazetteer, 
pp. 42—44. Cf, Karan, 

The form of this designation in the Simla Hills appears to be dinwan. * 

Dewat., a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dewala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

J[)ewar, a Jdt clan (agi'icultural) found in Multdn. 

Dhaba, Dabha, Dhabi, Dibha, syns. of Dhobi, j.u. 

Phabba, a Khatri sub-division. 

Dhadah, a tribe of Jdfs, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from Delhi. 

PiiApnf, PnApi, a musician, singer or panegyrist ; fr. (//ui(f, a kind of 
tabor. In tho Derajdt, however, the piiji^i only chnnts and never* it 
is said, plays on any instrument : he is also said not to intermarry with 
the Pum. In Multdn ho is a panegyrist, if given alma ; if not, he curses. 

Dhakap, a Gujar clan (agricnltural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhakkar, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DhakkiI, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and Montgomery. Classed 
both as Riijput and Jaf, in the latter district. 

Dhaeochi, a sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Hazdra, which allows 
widow remarriage. It does not intermarry or eat with the Pahdpa, the 
other sub-caste of Brahmans in these bills. 

PhabI, a caster of metals. 

Dhaiah, a small Jdt clan found in Bdwal (Ndbha State). They derive 
their origin from Riijd Dhal, a Tnnwaj ruler of Hastinapar, who 
lost casto by marrying a foreign wife, 

Dhali, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dolu, a tribe of Muhammadan Jdts, found in Gnjrdt, where its founder, a 
Bliatti Bdjput, obtained a grant of land from Akbar in exchange for a 
fine shield, d/itff, which he possessed, 

DHABiWAB, soo Dhdrfwdl. 

Dhalon, a Jat clan .(agricultuial) found in Amritsar. 

Dhamabi, a class of Muhammadan /ajirs (= Jaldlf), fr. leaping and 

whirling. 

Dhajian, an endogamous occupational sub-caste of the £x)hdr-Tarkhdii ' 
castes, fr. d/ia«wd ‘to blow’ the bellows. The Dhamdn arb black* 
smiths, as opposed to the Khatti or ‘carpenter’ snb-oaste. The 
Dhaindu is by far tho largest group among the 'I'arklidns at^ forms 
a true siib-casto in Sirsa, in ^oshidrpnr (in which dislriut the Dhamdna 
and Khattis will not eat or smoke together) and probably throughout 
tho eastern districts, as far north as Gujrdnwdla. The Dhamdns!^ 
include the Hindu Suxhabs, g.». 
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DHAHRii^ an agricultural clan found in Sh&lipur. 

DhInae, a caste^ essentially of Hindustan and not of the Punjab proper, 
and confined to the south-east ol* tlio Province. Wilson derives the 
names from the Scinsk. dhanashlca, bowman, but the Dhiiiiak.s of the 
Punjab are not hunters and only <liffer from the Ghiihriis in thut they 
will not remove nightsoil, though they will do geiKn’al scavenging. In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also, 'flie I'liubpls are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently on an eqnalitiy, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other tlioutjh each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except Sdnsis, not excluding even Kha^iks. 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh or Mnssalmiln Dhanaks, 
and their creed would appear to bo that of the Chuliras The only 
considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned is \j(\\ Guru, another 
name for Ldl Beg, the sweeper Guru. But they are said to burn their 
dead. They marry by p/icra and no Brahman will oflHciate. They also 
appear to bo closely allied to the See L^-lbegi. 

Dhanda, a small clan of Jfifs, found in Jiiid. Their jathera is Swdmi 
Sundar Dds, at whose Mamadh milk is offered on the Pith andi every 
month : beestings also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. 

DHA:y9sAHAB, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pha^ge, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhanial, a tribe of RAjput status which belongs to the group of liill tribes 
of the Salt-rango Tract. It is from them that the Dhaiii country in tho 
Chakwsfl tahsil of Jheluui taken its name ; and there appears still to bo 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now cliioHy foumi in 
tho lower western hills of the Murroe raiic/e, being separait'd rroiii tho 
Satti by the Ketwal. They claim to be descended iVoin Ali, .son-in-law 
of the Prophet. They arc .a fine martial set of men and fcrnisli many 
recruits for tho army, but were always a turbulent sot, and ino.-t of the 
serious crime of the surrounding country used to bo ascribed to them. 
Many of them are of status. 

Dha^jon, an Antin clan (agiicultural) found in Arnrhsar. Also a Kambnli 
clan in that District and iu Montgomery. In tlio latter it is both iliudn 
and Muhammadan. 

• 

Dsankar, a Jat tribe of tho same stock as tlio Rathi. They are almost 
confined to Jhajjar tahsil in Rohtak, and are periiaps nothing more 
than a local clan of the Riithi tribe. 

Dhanoe, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhan^aI, a jpogar clsn (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dha^ 9 'i, a 3&\ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhas, clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhabi, a bard (Monckton’s S. R. Gujrdt, 53), doubtless^DnApi, q.v. 

* In Ham&l they aro regularly employed in weaving. But they also collect cow- dung and 
taka it to tho fields, and got a chapdtti a day from each cliont^s house and a little at harvest. 
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DeiBiWAL.— The Dh&riw^Q, Dh&ni- or DhAUwfl, (or, in KarnAl, Phor) 3&% for 
the name is spelt in all three ways, are said to be Bhafti B^jputs/and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dh&r&nagar. They say that 
Akbar married the daughter* of their chief, Mihr Mitha.t They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head-quarters being the north-western comer of the M4lwa, or 
Ludhitoa, Ferozepnr, and the adjoining parts of Patid.la. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid cultivators, arid the most peaceful and con- 
tented portion of the population of the tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Midn on Mihr Mitha and gave him 120 villages round Dhaula 
E&ngarl in jdgif. The Uhdriwdl have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-east angle of the Moga 
tahsfl is still called the Dhdliwal tappa. Mitha’s descendants are still 
called Milin, but they are said not to have been converted to Isl&m 
though for several generations their loaders bore distinctly Muham- 
madan names. However this may be Mihr Mitha is now their sidh 
with h shrine at Lallawala in Pati&la, and on tho 2nd sudi of each 
month sweetdned bread and milk are offered to it. In Sidlkot, however, 
their eidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Fatta. 

The DhiriwAl are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Muni (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Qujr4n- 
w^la). 

DhabkhXm, a synonym of Tarkhdn (q.t.) throughout the South-West Punjab. 
In Jhang they are all Muhammadans and have Awdn, Bharmi, Bhatti, 
Ph4(Jhi, Gilotar, Jaujuhdn, Kari, Khokhar, Sahdrar, Sdhte and SiAI 
septs. The latter when the first tonsure of a cliild is performed, cook 
hhasaris or cakes, each containing 1 J sera of whoat-Hour, and of these 
tho eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (1) is eaten by the girls of the family. 

Dhabubra, a group, practically a sub-castc, of Brahmans found in Gnrgaon, 
who have become out-castes because they adopted the custom of widow 
romarriage.il The name may be derived from dharel, a concubine, or 
dharewa, marriago of a widow. They are Gaurs. 

pHAsf, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhaul, an ilgricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and, as Muhammadan 
in Montgome^. 

DbaulkX, an agricultural clan found in ShAbpur. 

DnAOtr (Dhawab), a Ehatri got, see F. Dicty., p. 804. 

Dbadbcbak, one of the principal clans of the J4t.s in Karn41, with its head- 
quarters at Biujhaul. Intermarries in Rohtak. 


• As her dower 100 ghumaos of Innd Were given her at King%x and this land was trans- 
ferred to Delhi and kept as the burfel ground of the Mughal emperors ! 
t Mihr or Mahr, ‘ chief,* and Mitha, a name unknown to A kbar’e historians 
t Dhaula, the * white ’ house or palace. Kangar is in FatiAla territory to the south-eait 
of Moga. 

t JaOer is described by Cunnin^^am, Arch. Survey Reports XIV. 67—69. 

Punjab Ouetomary Ldtu, JI, p. 132, i 
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Dhauobi^ Bee Dqoobi. 

DbXwna, a Riijpat clan (agricultural) fount! in Montgomeiy. 

Deep, a tribe of Jdls found in Multan, whcro they settled in Akbar’s time. 

Phkp, lit. a crow ; a leather-worker. 

Dhxph, Dheru, Dhep, fseo above). A synonym for Cliaindr. Tho term ia, 
however, used ior any ‘low fellow,’ tlionoh cs[)ccially applied to a 
Chaiudr. In the Punjab the Dhetlh is not a separate caste, as it is in 
Bombay and tho Central Provr ot s. 

Phe^pyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dheb, a tribe of Jdts claiming Solar Rdjput origin through its eponym 
and his descendant Harpdl who settled ‘near Kalanaur and thoiice it 
migi'ated into Siillkot. 

DnEsf, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhidba, an Ar.d,in clan (ligricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dbiditaha, a clan of tho Sidla. 

DhIla, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

PillLLoN, DHiitHON. — ^'I'ho phillon’^ is one of the largest and most widely dis- 
tributed Jdt tribes in the Punjab, csjrocially in tho Sikh Districts. 
Their head-quarters would appear to be Gujrdnwdia and Amritsar ; but 
they aro found in largo inmibcts along the wholo course of tho S^itloj 
from Ferozepur upwards, ami under (he hills to tho east of those two 
Districts. Tho numliers returned for (ho Delhi District aro curiously 
largo, and it is doubtful whether they really refer to the same tribe. 

Lika tho Goj'dya they claim to be Snroha Rajputs by origin, and to 
have como from Sirsa. If this bo true they hav'c probably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spri'ad along westwaixls under tho hills. But 
another story makes (.h(«m descendants of a Siirajhansi Rii jput named 
Lu who lived at Klutrmor in tho Mi'll wa, and held some offieo at tho 
Delhi court. They aro said to be divided into three great sections llie 
Bdj, SAj and SAnda. ' * 

Anotlior ]5cdigreo is assigned them in Amritsar. It makes Du (Loh 
Sain) son of RAjd Karn, thus 

, 8URA3 (Sun). 

Karn, born at Karn Bas in Balandshalir. 

^ I ^ 

Loh Sain. Ghalar Sain. Brikh Sain, Chaudar Sain, 

Dhillou. 

Karn’s birth is described in the legend that RnjA Kauntal had a 
daughter Kunti by name, who wa.s married to RdjA Pdndav. War- 
bhAshA rikhi taught her a mantra by which she could bring tho sun 
undSr hor influence and by its power sho bore Karn Avho became RAjA 
of HastinApur. When PAndav renoant%d bis kingdom after tho battle 
, at KArAohhetar and KAjA Karn had been killed in the battle, Dhillon 

• Folk-etymology connects the name with dhilla, ‘ lazy.’ It is also said to be derivaii 

from a word meaning ‘genUe,* 
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loffc Hastindpar and settled in Wangar near Bhatinda, where his 
descendants lived for 10 generations. Karn is said to have a temple at 
Amb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Chet chtiudas. In 
SidJkot the Dhilln jathera is Ddud Shdh, and he is revered at weddings. 
The Bhangi mini of the Sikhs was founded by a Dhillon, Sirddr 
Gaiida Singh. In Amritsar the Dhillon do not marry with the Bal 
because onoe a mirdsi of the Dhillons was in difficnlties in a Bal village, 
and they refused to help him, so the Dhillons of the Mdnjha do not even 
drink water from a Bal’s hands ; nor will the mirgais of the Dhillon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhidna at Dhillon village there 
is a shrine of the tribal jathera, who is callod Bdbdjf. 6ur is offered to 
him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwdli, Brahmans taking 
the offerings. 

Dhindsa, a Jdt tribe, which would appear to be confined to Ambdla,‘Ladhidna 
and the adjoining portion of Patidla. They claim to bo descended from 
Saroha Rdjputo. In Jind their Sidh is Bdbd Harndm Dds, a Bairdgi of 
the 17th century, whose shrine ia at Kharidl in Karndl. Offerings are 
made to it at weddings. In Sialkot the Dhindsa also revere a saft’s tomb. 

DHfNQ, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

DbImwar, DofMAB. — ^The word Dhinwar is undoubtedly a variant of JhInwab,* 
while the term Dhimar is a corruption of it, with possibly, in the Punjab, 
a punning allusion to the custom described below. The Dhfnwar is 
confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dbfnwars are divided 
into two groups, one of which makes baskets and carries pdlkia, works 
ferries and is in fact a Kahab. Many of this group are fishermen or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mallahs, while some are Bhafbhdnjds. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it was once pro- 
posed to proclaim the Dhinwars a criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they wander all over the Punjab, disguised as 
musicians, begging, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and some even own land. 
The Dbfnwars of Gnrgdon once used to marry a girl to Bhaironji, and 
she was expected to die within the year. The Dhimars do not own the 
Dbfnwars as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of good caste 
will take water from a Dhfnwar’s hands, though he wdl accept it from 
a Dhfmar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of the Jhfnwar 
in the United and Central Provinces). See also under Jhfnwar. 

DHfBUAUA, the second oldest sect of Sikhs. The Dhfrmalia owe their origin 
to Dhfrinal,t who refused to acknowledge Gurfi Har Bai, his younger 
brother, as the Gurfi. The sect has an important station at Chak Bdm 
D6s in Sh&hpnr, where the Bh6is descended from Dhfrmal own the 
village lands. They have a considerable following, chiefly of Kliatrfs 
and Arofas. Bd.b& Bar Bh&g Singh, another member of the family, has 
a shrine at Mairi, near Amb in Hoshi&rpnr. The sect has no special 
tenents differentiating it from the N&nakpanthfs. ^ 

Dbibukb, a Kharral clan (agripultural) found in Montgomery. 


* For jh»dh,of. Wjha, cooked, for ridMi hajhahiA, for bdndhd k<UL tied: rajjha, tot 
ruddha, basy, and other examples. 

“ Bometimee stated, but of Qurdttta, ths 
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Dhobi, perbsps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching 
a trne caste of all the Menial and Artisan castes. He is found under 
that name throughout the Punjab, but in the Uerajdt and the Multdn 
Division he is nndistinguishable from the Charhoa. He is the washer- 
man of the country, but with washing he generally combines, especially 
in tho centre and \^est of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and jindoubtedly in these parts the Dhobi and Chhfmba castes overlap. 
Tho Dhobi is a true village menial in tho sense that he receives a fixed 
share of the produce in return for washing tho clothes of the villages 
’where he performs that office. Bat he occupies this position only 
among the higher castes of landowners, as among the Jdts and castes 
of similar standing the women generally wash tho clothes of tho family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to bo found in largest number in tho towns. 
His social position is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of the tribes which are not outcast will imitHte tho Kumhdr 
in keeping and using a donkey. He stands below the Ndi, but porbaps 
above the Knmhdr. He often takes to working as a Darzi or tailor, 
and in Peshdwar dhohi simply means a dyer {rangrez). He is most 
often a Mnsalmdn. His title is barila or khalifa, the latl or being the 
title of tho heads of his guild. 

The Dhobi sections appear to be few. They include ; — 

1. Agrai. 5. Kamhoh. 0. KIkhari. 

2. Akthra. 6 . Khokhar. 10 Ldrli. 

3. Bhalam. 7. Kohdns. > II. Lippal. 

4. Bhalii. 8. Mahtnal. 

(Those italicised are also Chhfmba and Charhoa Nos. 1, ,3 and 
9 beingalso Chaflioa gota). The Hindu Dhobis in KapdrthHla say they 
arc immigrants from the United l^ovinces and preserve four of their 
original seven m-, Magia, MdrwAir, Balwar and Kanaujia, while 
the Muhammadan sections are said to be Galanjar, Mohar, liole, Sangdri, 
Saukhar and Satal. 

DhodA, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpnr. 

Dnopi BnAMpAH, Kbatab, Namonana and Waib, four Kdjpfit septs (agricul- 
tural) found in Mult4n. 

Dhoobi, the ironsmitbs, miners and charcoal-bnrners of the Barmaur mzdrat 
of Chamba State, where, when holding land as tenants, they are, like 
other low-oasies, termed jhumriiilw, lit. ' family servants’. In Knlld 
territory all say the term dhogri is applied to any D4gbf or Kolf who 
takes to iron-smelting : c/. Chhazano for the Dhongrn Kdrn in Spiti. 

Tho name is probably connected mth dhaukni, etc., 'bellows,’ and 
dhauna, ‘ to blow the bellows. ’ 

Dhol, a tribe of found in Kapurthala, whithor it migrated from the 
Rns t, beyond the Jumna, after settling in Amiatsar : see also Dhaul. 

Dbob!, a J&t clan (agricnltnral) found in Shihpur. 

Dhot, a Eamboh clan (agricnltnral) found in Amritsar and Montgomery— 
in thiflatter both Hindu and Mnhammadan. 

Obotar, a tribe, almost entirely confined to Gnjr4nw&la. They are mostly 
Hindus, and claim to be descended from a Solar lUjpnt who emigrated 
from Hindfistdn or, according to another story, from Ghazni, some 20 
generationB back. 
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Drttphi, Dhud1if> a tribe of Muhammadans found in P4kpattan talisfl, 
Montgomery district, and akin to the Baths. In this district it is 
clast>ed ns llitjpuf, Jdt,' Ardin, and in Shdhpur as Jdf. In Montgomery 
the Dhudhi llutidna rank as lldjputs. 

Dbudhial, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Dhudhi, a small clan of Punwdr Rdjputsfound with'thair kinsmen the Bdthor 
scattoied along the Sutlej and Chondb. Their original seat is* said to 
have boon in tho Mails! tahsxl of Multdn, where they are mentioned as 
early as the first half of tlie 14th century. When the Delhi empire was 
breaking up they spread along tho x’ivors. One of them, Hdji Shot Mu- 
hammnd, was a saint whoso shrine in Multdn is still renowned. They 
are said to bo “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 

Dnow, a Jdt tribe found in tahsil Mailsi, district Multdn, and formerly, in 
tho I3th century, established in the extreme east of it. 

DnfiL, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and, as Rdjputs, in Montgomery. 

Dhul, one of the principal clans of the Jafs in Karndl, with its head-quarters 
at Pai. 

Dhollu Bhatti, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DntJND, the Dhiind with tho Satti, and Ketwal, occupy nearly the whole of 
the Murree and Hazdra Ilills on the right bank of tho Jhelnm in tho 
Hazdra and Bdwalpindi districts. Of the threo tho Dhund are the most 
northern, being found in tho Abbottdbdd bihsil of Hazdra and in the 
northern tracts of Bdwalpindi, while below them come tho Satti. 
Andwdl appears to bo one of tho Dhiind clans. They claim to be 
descondants of Abbds, tho paternal uncle of the Prophot ; but another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takht Khdn came with Taimur to Dcdhi 
where ho settled; and that his descendant Zorab Khdn wont to Kahdta 
in the time of Shdh Jahan, and begat the ancestors of tho Jadwdl, 
Dhund, Sarrdra, and Tandoli tribes, llis son Khaldra or Kuln Rai was 
sent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhund 
are sprung, and also a Kotwdl woman. From another illegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of tho Dhfind, are said to have 
sprung ; but this tho Satti deny and claim descent from no loss a person 
than Kaushorwdn. These traditions are of course absurd. Kuln Uai is 
a Hindu name, and one tradition makes liim brought up by a Brahman. 
Colonel Wace wrote of tho Dhfind and Karrdl : “Thirty years ago their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though 
they now know more of it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of 
their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.” This much 
appears certain that the Dhund, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, 
are all of Hindu origin, all originally occupants of the hills on this part 
of tho Jhelum, and all probably moro or less connected. Among the 
Punwdr clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, are 
the Dhoonda, Sorntcah, Bhoeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoenta ; and it 
is not impossible that these tribes may bo I’unwdr clans. The history of 
these tribes is given at pages 592 f/ of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Purtjdb Chiefs. 
They were almost oxtormi^ted by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel CracroB 
considered the Dhdnd and Satti of Kfiwalpindi to be a * treacherous, 
foeblo, and dangerous population,’ and rendered especially dangerous by 
their close connection with the l6urr4l and Dhdnd of Hazdra. He says 
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that the Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant 
and volatile than the Dhfind, whose traditional enemies they are. Sir 
Lopel Griflin wrote that the Dhund ** have ever been a lawless nntraot* 
able race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” 
On the other hand, Major Waco described both the Dhfind and KairrtU as 
“ attached to their homos and fields, which they cultivate simply and 
indttstrionsly. For the rest their character is crafty and cowardly.” 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dhdnd wore 
severely chastised in Bdwalpindi, but left unpunished in Haz&ra. 
Mr. E. B. Steodman said : “ The hillnien of Rdwalpindi are not of very 
fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather 
squalid in appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding bnt little 
land and do] 5 ending chiefly on their cattle for a livelihood. They have 
a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, when 
they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the 
cold weather. They stand high in the social scale.” In Haz&ra the 
local tradition makes two of the two main Dhdnd clans, Chandi^l and 
Ratnidl, descendants of two Bdjput chiefs who were descended from Gahi, 
ruler of a tract round Delhi. To this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhammadans or even to allow them to touch their cooking vessels. 
A t weddings they retain the Hindu custom, whereby the hardt or pro- 
cession spends 2 or 3 days at the house of the bride’s father, and various 
other Hindu social observances. They rarely marry outside the tribe, 
but polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. Watson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, but 
factions and unscrupulous. 

Dhunia, a synonym for Penja {q. «.). See also under Randera. 

Dhunsab, Dhfisar, see under Bhargava Dhfisar. 

Dhcssa.— A daughter of Guru Har Rai married a Gend Ehatri of Pasrfir, 
named Amur Singh, whoso descendants are called dhuasaa or intruders, 
bnt no sect of this name appears in our Census tables. 

DihadbAb, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dilazak, an important PathAn tribe. 

The Dilazak were the first Afghdn tribe to enter the PeshAwar valley, 
and the Akhund, Darweza, avers that they came first into NangrahArt 


* 5. MoUoy, in P. N. Q. II, § 281. 

t The nilaz4ks first entered Nangrah&r from the west or south-west and, prior to Tfmfir's 
invasion, settled in the PeshAwar valley, allying themselves with the Shalm&nfs. In Bibar's 
time and under Akbar they hold Wilisau and the eastern part of Uiijaur. They assigned the 
Doiba to the Yisufzais and Mandars and they in turn to the Gagyanis, but the latter were defeat- 
ed by tbo Oilazaks * Upon this the Khashis, headed by Malik Ahmaii, the Mandar chief, attacked 
the liilaziks and drove them out of all their territories north of the Kabul river. The Khalfls 
and Mohmands then induced Kimran to attack the Oilazaks and ho eipeHei them from PeshiU 
war and all their possessions west of the Indus (o 153ii-4>. 'Subsoquoatly (c. 1S40-30) Khin 
Kaju, Malik Ahmad's successor, formed a great oonfcdcration of Khashi tribes and defeated the 
Ohwiria Khol, headed by the Khalils, at shaikh Taper in lS4'.i-50. Khan Kaju’s power may be 
gauged from the fact that he had at one time a force of iso.ono men under his command and his 
authority wiik acknowledged from Nsngrahir to the Man'galla pass, and from Upper Swat to 
Pindi and Kilibigh. Adam Khiin GaUar is said to h#ve been his feudatory. Three or four 
years later in 1552 Humiyun reached I’osbiwar, which fortress he found in ruins, and appointed 
Blkandar Khan the Cossack (Qaz&k) its governor. Soon after 1532 Kh&n Kaju mareW on 
BigrAm and there invested Sikandar, but having no artillery or other firearms was compelled 
to raise the siege, Khin Kaju'a Mnlla or chief priest-and minister was Shaikh Mali who divided 
the conquered umds among the Khashis. 
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bom the west and passed on eastward before the time of Tfmfir. Enter* 
ing the vale of Peshawar they formed an alliance with the Shalmftnfs, 
who were then (lubjoct to the Sultdn of Sw4t, and subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of Bdjauf, and their territory extended 
from the Jinde river to the KdUpani and the hills of Swat. The 
Shfllmdnis held the Ilashtnavrar tract, but all the lands from Bdjaur 
to the, Indus north of the Kdbul and south of it as far as the Afridi 
hills, were Dilaz^k territory when the Khashi Pathdns appeared on 
the scene. That branch of the Afghdn nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kdhnl by Mirza Ulugh Beg, Bdbar’s uncle, they ap- 
plied for aid to the Dilazdks and were by them assigned the Shabkadr 
Do-dbith or tract between the two rivers. 

Accordingly the Yusufzai ard Mandaf triboa of the Khasliis settled 
in the Do-dbali, and some under the Manda^ chief, Mir Jamdl Amdnzai, 
spread towards Ambar and Danishkol, while many MandafS and some 
of the Tdsufzais pushed on into Biljeur. Then they came into collision 
with theUmr Khel Dilazdks, who held theChanddwal valley, and defeated 
them with the loss of their chief, Malik Haibu. The Yusufzai, Mandaf 
and Khalil* then divided Bdjauf among themselves, but soon foil out 
and in the end the Khalils were crashed in a battle fought in the lliudu- 
rdj valley. Tho Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bdjaur. 

Meanwhile the Gagidnis had attempted to set a footing in Bdjanp 
but failed and besought Malik Ahmad Manda^ for aid. Ue assigned 
the ])o-dbah to them, but they soon found cause of quarrel with the 
Dilazdks, and even with the Ydsufzais and Mandaps also. In 1519 
tho Gagidnis brought Rdbar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Dilazdks, with whom the Ydsufzai and Mandafs left them 
to flght it out. In the result the Dilazdk completely overthrew the 
Gagidnis. The former were elated at their victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great Khashi confederacy, 
including various vassals of the Yusufzai and Mandap In a great 
battle fought in the Ouzar Kdd, between Katlang and Shahbdzgarhi, 
the Dilazdks were defeated with groat loss, but in tho pursuit Ahmad’s 
son Khdn Kaju chivalrously allowed the Dilazdk women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the hand of the daughtor of 
the Dilazdk chief, and the political downfall of the Dilazdk was 
thereby sealed. As gopd subjects of Bdbar they were obnoxious to 
Hirza Kdmrdn, and this doubtloss accounts for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position, since they were only finally overcome 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with Kdmrdn tho Khalils 
sought to despoil the Dilazdks of their remaining lands, and by 1534 
they had obtained possession of tho country from Dhdka to Attock, 
together with the Khyber and Karappa passes. 

Diin>AR, 'possessed of the Faith’: a term applied to a Chuhyd, Ghamdr 
or any other low-caste convert to Islam. Better class converts are 
called hfaumnslim. Sheikh or somewhat contemptuously, Sheikhfd. Cf . 
Khojdh. ^ 

DiBMiN, (a corruptbn of Abdur-rahmdn) an Afghdn sept of the Khaqiami tribe. 

* The Khalflg had quarrelled with the other tribes of the QhwAria Khel and quitted th 
nerfhem Qandahir territory to occupy the Lisbura vallqy in Bdjany, some time previouslye 
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DIwIka. — T he third oldest sect of the Sikhs. To Gurfi Har Bsi, or perhaps 
to Gurfi R4m D4s, most bo ascribed the origin of the Dfwdna Sddhs 
or “ Mad Saints/’ a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to ex- 
cessive coiismnption of hemp drugs. Founded by Bdld and Haria 
with the Gurfi’s permission the order is but loosely organised, and is 
recruited mainly from the Jd^s and Chamdrs. lls members are for 
the most part non-celibate. Outwardly ' those Sddhs keep the hair 
uncut and wear a necklace of shells, with a peacock’s feather in the 
pagf i.^ They fellow the Adi Granth and repeat the true name.* Sikh 
history relates that one of the sect who attempted forcible access to Gnrd 
Govind Sin^h was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda, their 
spiritual guide, sent 50 men of the sect to assassinate him. But of these 
48 turned back, and only two proceeded to the 0 urd, without weapons, 
and playing on a sarangi ; and instead of killing him they sang to him. 
He gave them a square rupee as a memorial. (Macauliffo : Sikh Be~ 
Ugion, V, p. 218). They are mainly returned from Kdngfa district. 

DfWAB, a family of Oadhioikst settled at DalwdI in Jhelum. 

Don, a Rdjput tribe found in Hoshidrpnr. The Dods are almost entirely 
confine to the Bit tract in tho Siwdliks, their head being the Bdna 
of Mdnaswdlt. Tho Dods are Jadav or Chandr-bansi by origin. Tra- 
dition avers that they once fought an enemy 1 ^ times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Deorha, whence Dod. The clan once . 
ruled in Orissa, whence Deo Cband fought his way to Delhi, defeated 
its rulers, the Tors (Tdnwdrs), and then conquered Jaijon 

Orisa Hc charhiya Raja Deo Chand Jiarydhan Tika a&. 

T&r Raja auliydn jo thake fauj rachaCf 

Tdr ehhadde nathkejo mil haithe haif 

Dod Qarh Muktesar men jo mile chare thdon,^ 

* E4ja Doo Chand marched from Orissa. Tho Tur Ruja collected a large army in order to 
meet him, but fled before him. The Dods occupied Qarh Muktesar and the places round it' 

Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Do4ba. His descend- 
ant Jai Chand gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod R&]& was, however, 
defeated by a K&jit of Jaswd.n, and his four sons separated, one taking 
Jaijon, the. second Kungrat, the third Mdnasw&l Oarhi and the fourth 
Saroa. Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to tho Dods, and after 
their defeat by Jaswdn they sank to the status of rmiaB, losing that of 
Rdjds, Of tho 22 villages dependent on Kdngrat, none pay talukddri 
to the rdna who is a mere co-propriotor in Kungrat, as the family lost 
its position during the Sikh rule. The Bdna of Mdnaswdl, however, 
maintained his position under tho Sikhs and holds most of the 22 
Mdnaswdl villages (Bit = 22) in jdgir, his brothers holding the rest. 

Another account runs thus ; — 

Four leaders of tho tribo migrated from Udaipur to Garh Mand41, 1,100 years ago, and 
thence*to Garh Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand seked Mauaswitl. expelling Hira, the Mdhtoa 
leader, whoso tribe held the tract, 40 generations ago. Sana Cbacho Chand, thefl9th Rina, 
was attacked by the Katocli ruler, but his brother Tilok bingh (TiLlo) defeated him at 
Mahddpur in Uua, and Tillo's shrino at Bhawani is revenmeed to this day. In Sambat 1741 
R4n%Jog Chand repelled a Jaswiil invasion. Rina Bakht Chand annexed Bhalan, with 12 
dependent villages, in Una. His successor, Rat|^ Chand, repelled a Jaawil army under 

Maclagan, § 101. Tho Diwina Sidhs appear to be a sect of the Milwa with head- 
quarters at Pir-pind in 

t But tho Manj Rijputs have a haiya In Bit Mlnaswil, according to Mr. Coldatream in 
Punjib Kotes and Queries I, § 466. 
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Bha^ivin Singh Sonhhla who was killed, and in his memory a shrine at Kharili was 
erected. A treaty now defined the JasWil and Dod territories. Under MUn Gulib Singh, 
regent during Aehal Chand's minority, NMir Shiih is said to have visited the tract and 
ordered a massacre of the Rasiili people, but the Rena obtained from him a grant of Bithri, 
then a Jaswil village. RenaJha^ Chand, however, espoused the Jaswils’ cause, when 
they were attacked by Sansir Chand of Klingra in ls04 A. D., and repulsed him. On 
Ranjit Singh’s invasion of the Uinaswil plateau, the R4na was confirmed in his possesrions, 
subject to a contingent of 15 horse. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, mitigated by 
a mstem of lopping oil villages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus rodusing the sizp of the estate. 

The Dods are also found as a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) 
in Montgomery. 

Dodai, once an important Baloch tribe, but not now found under that 
name* Its moat important representatives are the Mim^ni of Deras 
Ohflzi and Ismdil Kh4n, and Jhang, and the most important clans 
of the GurchAni. 

DoDHi, a Gaddi milkman, in GujrAt. 

Doni, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

JpOQAR, fern. Dogarnf. — The Dogara of the Punjab are found in tho upper 
valley of the Sutlej and Beds above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sidlkot. There are also considerable colonies of them in llissdr and 
Karndl. 'I’he Dogars of Ferozepur, where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head- 
quarters of that District, were thus described by Mr. Brandreth 

In my account of the Ferozepur ildqa 1 have already alluded to tho 
Dogars, who are supposed to be converted Chauhdn'* Kdjputs from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. They migrated first to tho neighbourhood of 
Pdk Patfan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the 
Sutlej, and entered tho Ferozepur district about 100 years ago. Tho 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 
Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
of Bahlol. Bahlol had three 6on8,t Bambu, Langar and Sammu. The 
Dogars of Ferozepur and Mulldnwdla are the descendants of Bambu ; 
those of Ehdi the descendants of Langar ; the descendants of Sammu 
live in the Easfir territory. There are many other sub'castes of the 
Dogars in other districts along the banks of tho Sutlej, as the Parchals, 
the Topuras, the Chopuras, etc. The Ghopura Dpgarsoccupy-Mamdot.t 
Ferozepur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank and descent to 


{Ferozepur Gazetteer, 18S8-9, pp. IC-IG) gives a full account of the Uogar 
history in that District and on p, 5G he says that the Dogar claim to be Pnntvar, us tveiJ as 
Chanyn, and are probably a section of the great Bhatti trilo and closely allied to the 
Niipal, Tho Manj traditions say that tho Dogars are descended from Lunini (? fox) who, 
likoNaip41, was one of Sana Bhuti's 24 sons. They thrust aside the AVatt us to the west 
and the Naipils to the oast, aid piotably subdued the Machhis, Ualluhs and dther infeiior 
tribes, assuming the position of accial supexiors rather than that of actual cultivators, and 
affecting the title of biid4r. 

t Francis (Ferozepur Gazetteer, p. 66) gives a different account. He fays that Mahu had 
two SODS Sahlol (whose descendants live on tho Kasur side of the Sutlej) aud Bahlol. 
From Bahlol sprang four branches, Khamhi, Pbaimaki, Ullaki and Kandarki. The Fhaimaki 
hold Khui and will not give daughters to other branches which they consider inferior. 
Infanticide was formerly cemmon amongst them. 

X Francis says the sections mostly locatea in Uamdot are Hatiar, Chhinii Rupal, 
Dhiuidi and Khammai as wed as the Chdprli, 


I 
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The l^ogara. 

tho^ other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
their daughters in marriage though they take wives from all the other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but 1 do not think there is mueh trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the Pogars well, writes of them 
that ' they are tall, handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
having, almost without exception, large acquiline noses; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they 
appear to have been always trcublesomo subjects, and too fond of their 
own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers. The Jewish 
face which is found among the J)ogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afgh&ns, is very remarkable, and makes it probable that there is 
very little Chauhdn blood in their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of Bdjputs. Like the Gujars and Naipdls they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Tlieir favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Ferozepor ikiqa. It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the l.>ogars preserve evident traces of some 
connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which they resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox 
Muhammadans.” 

Mr. Purser wrote that they ere divided into two tribes, one of which 
claims to be Clinubdu and the other Pnnwdr Rdjputs, anti he noted 
their alleged advent from Pdk Pattan, but not their previous migra- 
tion from Delhi. If they ever did move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least some centuries back ; and the Pogars of Hissdr camo to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably frcm the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Pogars of Lahore and Feruzepur are essentially a 
riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks : they bear the 
very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in the Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about 1700 A.D., and during the next 
forty years to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion 
of the district, while their turbulence rendered them almost independ- 
ent of the Sikh Government. In 1808 wo recognised the Dogar 
State of Ferozepur, and took it under our protection against Banjit 
Singh ; but it lapsed in 1 835. 

The Rdjput origin of the Pogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenuously denied by their Bdjput neighbours, though Sir Densil 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhftps Doghaf,* is used in some 

* Doshar means two waterpots, one canied on top of the other. The d ie aoft. In Soear 
itis bard. , 
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parts of the Province to denote one mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milknian.* The Pogars seem to be originally 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still to retain a strong 
liking for cattle, whether their own o» other people’s. They are often 
classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their habits. In 
Karn^l, Lahore and Ferozepnr they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down and become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators. Their social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class B&jput, but in Sirsa they rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal etanding with the Wa^ds. They are 
practically all Musalmdns, but in Karndl their women still wear the 
Hindu petticoat ; and in marriage the mother’s got is excluded. In 
Jullnndur they marry late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible to other tribes. Some of tho -largest Pogar clans are 
the Mattar, China, Tagra, Mdhu and Chukra. 

According to an account obtained from Kapurthala the Dogars were 
originally settled at Lakhiwal, near which was fought a battle between 
tho Manj and Dhatti R&jputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled tho Doears from Lakhiw&l, 
but for generations no Dogar would dnnk from the hands of a Manj. 

The Pogar septs in Kapdrthala are : — Dasal, from Lakhiwdl : founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by tho Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the Pogars in their flight from Ahmad Shah Abddli ; Bdj wa, or Ratrd, 
from Sundru; Ripdl, Nainah, Mattar, Asar all from Lakhiwal. 

Other gots are the Sidhi, Ranch, Ddre, Chhane, Khame, Mabhi, Mdhd, 
Daddd, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, Tote, Kohli, Pade, Sandpi, Jakhrd, Katwdl, 
Cbbohar, Choppi, Ghangi, Wali, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, Ilsar, Johde, 
Eotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dfaaurdi and Gamload. 

In Montgomery the Dogar -Khiwa, -Mahu and -Mittar rank as three 
{^riooltural B&jput clans. 

Doou.— A term applied to the offspring of a Bdjput man by a Gaddi woman 
in Kdng^s. Cf. Dogald, a mongrel. (The d is soft). 

Dooba, aterm applied to any inhabitant of the Dugar whatever his 
caste, but more especially to the Hindu Bdjpnts of that, region. Brah- 
mans also are included in the term, as are Kdthis and Thakkurs (as 
Kdjputs), but not Ghirtbs or Kanets.^ 

According to Drew {Jammu and Kashmir Territories, pp. 43 et seq.) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, the Saroin Sar and Mdn Sar, and the 
country between them was called in Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two hollows. This was corrupted into Dugar. 

' Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into Brahmans, Fdjputs 
(including the Midns and working Rdjputs), Khatris, Thdkars, Jd^s, 
Banyas and K(ijrdrs (potty shopkeepers), Ndfs, Jfdrs (carriers), Dhiydrs 
(iron-smelters), Moghs and Dduis. 

Dohli, a drummer (player on dol) in Gujrdt. 

* In HiM&r the Dogars have a vague tradition that they camefrom the hill called Dogar in 
Jammu. 

t Ves here do(s not appear to mean ‘ plain,’ btit simply tract, * 

4 See Bingley's Dogra* (Class BanMookt for tht InditM l^rmy, 1889). 
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Dolat, DutHAT, a clan of J4ts found in N4bha, Pa(i41a and Ferozepore.^ Bai 
Ebanda, their ancestor, is said to have held a jagir near Delhi. His 
brothers Bagbir and Jagobir were killed in Nfidir Shah’s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Sidna 6njariwdl&, a village, now in ruins, close 
to Sandnii and then the capital of a petty state. Ho sank to Jdt status 
by marrying his brother’s widows. Tho origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsuro 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
DO'lat (from lap hair). 

Doi>at, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dok, Domb, fern, dombdni, Bal., a bard, minstrel ; see Duni. In Dera Ohdzi 
Kh4n the i/oms or mirasia are a low class of Muhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the Bozddr hills. 

Dohabah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

DohbkI, DomkI. — Described in ballads as ‘ the greatest house among the 
Baloch,’ and of admittedly high rank, tho Domki are still called the 
Daptar (Pers. daflar) or recorders of Baloch genealogy. But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
Dorns, and a satirist says : ‘The Dorabkis are little brothers of the 
Dorns.’ The name is however probably derived from Dumbak, a 
river in Persia. Their present head-quarters aie at Lahri in Kachhi. 

Doh^a, a young bard : a term of contempt, but see Ddnird. 

DosAti, a small caste found in Hoshidrpur, but not cast of the Sutlej.f 
Its members make dishes of loaves, often of tdicor leaves for Hindus 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. They 
sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw, 
as is done in the Bimla Hills by Ddmnas. The Dosdli is deemed an 
impure caste, and Bdjputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands. But 
it is deemed higher than the Barera, nr the Bhanjrd, but below the Bdhtf 
or Ghirth, and nesir the Chhiinba. The Dosdli rarely or never marries 
outside his own caste. 

Dotanni, see Dautanni. 

Dotobn, see Thdknr. 

Dots, an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dbakbah, Bal., a carpenter : contrast draahh, a tree. 

Dbbn, see Mallah. 

Dbios, a tribe of Jdfs found, along the Cliendb in Mnlidn. They attribute 
their origin to Kech Makrdn and were probably driven out of Sind lato 
in the 15th century settling in Bet Kech in Akbaris time. They are 
entitled Jdm. 

• GU their Sidh and Pir is Did&r Siu^, whose shrine is at Mard Khera in Jfnd. 
t loDOtson indeed describes the OosAli as a hill Ronewhat above the ChamAr, or 
' rather aa an ooonpational group, deriving its name from dusa, the small piece of ntraw 
used to pin leaves together, lint the Dos&Ks are also found in Amritsar where they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to carry a lantern before the emperor, whenoe he was 
called Uiaaili. Thia tnenial task led to hia ezoommnnicatioo, and the name waacorruptad 
intoDoaiU. i 
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DBisHAK, aro tha mont scattered of all the Baloch tumma of Dera Ghdzi Ehdn, 
many of their villages lying among a Jdt population on the bank of the 
Iadu« ; and this fact renders the tuman less poworfal than it should be 
from its iminl)ers. They hold no portion of the hillgj and are practically 
confined to the Gh&/ii district, lying scattered about between the 
Pitok Pass on the .north and Sori Pass on the south. The tribe 
belongs to the Bind section ; but claims descent from Hot, son of 
Jaldl Khdn> Its sections are the Kirmdni, Mingwjni,^ Gnlp&dh, 
Sarg&ni, Arbdni, Jistkdni and laandni, the chief belonging to the 
first of these* Their head-quarters are at Asni close to Rdjanpur. 
They are said to have descended i nto the plains after the Mazdri, or 
towards the end of the 17th century* 

Dbttgpa, * red-cap ’ (but see below). — A Buddhist order* Like its sister order 
the Ninqmapa, from whom they appear to be distinct, the Drugpa was 
founded about 750 a. d* by Padamsambhava, who is known in Ldhul as 

Gurfi ’ or Gurfi Kinpoche. Padamsambhava visited Mandi, Ganntara, 
Ldhul, Kashmir and both the Bangdhals, but died in Great Tibet** One 
of his great doctrines was called Spiti Yoga, and he may have developed 
it in Spiti. A sorcerer and exorcist, ho helped to degrade the faith by the 
most debased Tantraism, but he merits Rdmiration as a great traveller. 

The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr. Francks, the 
Bhntia order, the Tibetan for Bhutan being Drukyiil or Drugyiil and for 
a Bhutia * Drugpa*’ The Bhntdn church is governed by a very gpreat 
Ldma, who is almost a I’ope in himself.t In Spiti his title is given as 
Dorji Chang, but in Laddkh he is known as N(g)a(k)wang. Nnmgidl. 
The Bhutdn Ldma appears to rule the following religious houses in 
Western Tibet : — 


(i) Dariphug and 

(ii) Zatulphug in the holy cir- 

cuit of KaiUs, 

(iii) Jakbyeb in Take Mdna- 

sarowar, 

(iv) Khojamdth, 

(v) Rungkhung and 

(vi) Do* in the Upper Karndli 

river, 

(vii) Garrdzong, near Gartok, 
(viii) ItL 


(ix) Ganphug, 

(x) Gesar and Sumor in the 

Daba dzong. According to 
a Spiti manepa (preacher) 
his lieutenant m Tibet is 
known as the Gangri 
Durindzin,or Gyalshokpa^ 
and his influence is widely 
spread. He is or should 
be appointed for a term of 
three years. 


In Ldhul there are two distinct ^ects of the Drngpas 

1. The Zhnng Drngpas (Middle Bhnteas) or Kargiutpa (Tantraists). 
This sect has 3 Ldbula communities all connected with the parent com- 
munity at Hernia : only one Ldbula house boasts an abbot (fthnpa), 
[pronounced ihripa] and he is appointed by the abbot of Hernia* The 
head monastery is at Dechen Choskor near Lhassa. 


* P^amaambhava was an Indian monk who became a great friend of the Tibetp.n emperor 
Khrisiog bte buaa (pron. Treihing.detBam), who extended big empire from toe Chinese 
frontier 10 Oilgit. ' 

t Sherring describes the curious K.mtaa administration which rules one of the most 
sacred regions of Tibet independently, mid sometimes in defiance of the Lhassa authorities ; 
ITMtern Tibet, p. 878. 

op. eft. and thh Ean^ Donj&n of the Qasetteer of 
toe Kingra District, Fart II. » 


Duhir^^D&m, 


Bui* the Zhan Dragpas acknowledge the sazerainty of the pope or 
Dalai L&ma of Bhutin, and in December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 
Skoshok Stag Tsang Baa Chen passed throagh Kulln to attend the 
Bhufdn Dalai Lima’s (X)urt, 

2. Hlondragpa, p)*onoanced Lodrngpa (the Sonthem Bhateas). There 
are no less than twelve hooses of this order. All are subordinate to 
, Stagna (pron. I'akna) in Ladikh and that house again is subordinate to 
Bhntin. The abbot of, Stagna appoints the abbot of the ancient house 
of Gurfi Ghuntil or Gandhola which was founded by Gurfi Rbpoche 
himself, and the Gandhola abbot appoints the other Lahnla abbots of 
the order. Ho sends an annual tribute of Rs. 30 to Gangri Dmindzin 
through the abbot of Stagna. The Drugpas of Lihfll thus keep up their 
connection with Blinfin. Orders appointing or relieving an abbot are 
supposed to be signed in Bhutin, and when the ritual dancing at 
Kraahis (Tashi) Dongltse (at Eyelong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhn(in to learn the proper steps, instead of to the much less distant 
Drugpa monastery at Hemis in Lwdkh.'*' 

Like the Ningmapas the Drugpas aro distinguished for their Ipw 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
than devil-worship. The brethren aro allowed to marry and their 
children (bttzhan or .‘naked boys’) let their hair grow till they 
enter the community. 

DuBfii, a weighman, in Muzafifargarh. 

DuBtaB, an agricultural clan fonnd in Sh&hpnr. 

Dukpa, Lo-dokfa, the Buddhist sect to which all the monks in Ldhdl and 
the monks of the Fin monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy is required of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have their wives living with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma R&jd of Bhufdn, 
in which country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingmd is 
the sub-division of the Dukp4 sect to which the monks of Pin and 
the families from which they are drawn belong. The word merely 
means ' ancient,’ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparently the same as the Nyimapa sect of § 252 of Census Report, 
1881). But see Drngpa and Ningmapa from Mr. Francke’s accounts 
of those orders. 

D5h, or less correctly Dom : fem. Ddmni, dim. Dumfd. According to Ibhetson 
the Ddm is to he carefully distinguished from the Dom or DomrA, the 
executioner and corpse-burner of HindustAn, who is called Dukna in the 
liills of HoahiArpnr and KAngra. But in Chamba the DfimnA is called 
Dfim ami in the Hill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo.t 
According to Ibbelsonthe Ddm of the plains is identical with the 
MiRAsi, tha latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic name for the Hindd 
and Indian Ddm. But though the Dums may overlap the MfrAsfs 

• It If not, however, certain that all Drogpas are subject to Bhutan. Hamsay ^ves a 

« separate sect Hlondukpa (Hlo meaning BhuUn) which mcludes the Stagna 

bouse. It was founded, he says, in the iStb century by N(g)a(k)w^ Namglal : Piety, 
o/ Wuttra Tibet, Lahore, 1680, p. 88. Possibly there was a reformation from Bhutin in 
the Itth century. ^ ^ . 

t In Mi^ Singh’s Pmjibi IfOy. § Ddmnt u stud to — ' a species of bee. 
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^nd be in oommon mrlanoe oonfased with them, they appear to be, in 
some parts of the I^njab at least, distinct from &em, and the Mir&sfs 
are beyond all question inextnoably fnsed with the Bh&ts. In 
Gnrgfon the Dfim is said to be identical with the Kanchan, and to be 
a Mir&si who plays the tahlXi or earangi for prostiintes, who are often 
Mfr&si gprls. ouch Ddms are also ctdled bharwa (pimp) or mfardai. 
Ddm women as well as men ply this trade. But another account from 
the same District says that the Ddm is the mirdai of the Mirdsfs ; and 
that he gets his alms from the menial castes, such as the Jhfwar, 
Dakaut, Koli, Oliamdr, Bhangi, Juldhd and Dhdnak. In Lahore too 
they are described as quite beyond the Mfrdsi pale, as the true Mirdsfs 
will not intermarry with them nor will 'prostitutes associate with them, 
though, like the Bhands,* they sing and play for them when they dance 
or sin); professionally. In fact they rank below the Chuh]^ So too 
in Ludhidna they are distinct from and lower than the Mirdsi. 

In Dera Ghdzi Khdn the Ddm or Langd are said to be an ocenpa- 
tional group of the MisAsis, and to be the mirdai of the Baloch tribes. 
In other words they are identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Baloch i. 

DdllNA.^The Ddmnd, called also Dom^a, and even Ddm in Chamba, is the 
Chdiqd of the hills pnmer, and is also found in large numbers in the 
sub*montane tracts of l&dngfa, Hoshidrpur and Gnrddspnr. Like the 
Chdhfd of the plains he is something more than a scavenger ; bnt 
whereas the Chdhi4 works chiefly in grans, the Ddmna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chdhrd. He makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he con* 
fines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavengering, he appears 
to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Baridl. 'J'he Ddmna appears hardly ever to become Musalmdn or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

llie Ddmnd is often called Dom in other parts of India, as in Chamba; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the typo of uncleanness. Yet he seems 
once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will be found in 
Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott (I, 84). He is. Sir Denzil Ibbetson con- 
sidered, quite distinct from the Dura-Mirdsi 

DtfuNA, a low sweeper caste, also called Bhanjrd, in the hills and in Gurdds- 
pur, Jnllundur and- Hoshidrpur. They make ckika, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the torm is a generic one, 
including Barwdlds, Batwdls, Daolis and Sansois. But in Lahore, where 
the Ddmnd is also found, he is described as distinct from the Batwdl, 
and as a Hindu who is yet not allowed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Ddmnds will eat front a Muhammadan’s hands. Their 
clans are Ealotra, Manglii, Pargat, Drahe and Lalotra. Tb6 word is 
probably only a variant of *Ddm. * '' 

* The bto ranke below the Bhind also. The latter are skilled in bhanddr a practise of 
wUch the Dim is ignorant. It consists in absorbing all the water in a large bath and 
ejecting it thtoufdi the ears, nostrils or nonth. . 
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Dumtdr-Dutanut, 

D6uii, DoHsi, dim. of Ddm, q. v. In the hills the term is applied to any 
low caste which works as tailors, masdns or carpenters, or in bamboo. 

Dtin, a tribe of Jd^e, found in Jfnd, and so called from duhnd, to milk, be 
cause they used to milk she-buffaloes. 

Ditmi) Rai, a tribe of Jdts which claims Solar Bdjput origin through its 
eponym who settled in tho Mdnjha and his descendant Hari who 
migrated to Sidlkof. 

DoBBiiiii, see Abddlf. 

DosiDB, Dosdd, a Pdrbia tribe of Chamdrs. They are the thieves and 
burglars of Behdr where also the chauMdirti have been drawn from 
this class from time immemorial. 

Dusamj, a Hindu Jdf tribe found in Forosepur, whom tradition avers that 
Saroia, Jdt, had five sons, Sdngha, Mallhi, Dhindsa, Dhillon and Dusanj, 
epouyms of as many got$. 

DoTANNi, see Dautannf. 
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Faizollaforia, the sixth of the Sikh miala or confederacies, which was 
rooiiiitcd from Jd^s. 

FAQABTADAEi, a Jd( olan (agiicultural) fonnd in Multdn, 

FAQfB, pi. FOQARA, ' poor/ a iiifiitlicant (Arabic). Tho term/ogt> compre- 
h ends at least two, if not three, very different classes, exclusive of the 
religious orders pure and 8im|,ie. Many of these are of the highest 
respectability ; the members are generally collected in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their noophytos, and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ence upon tho peoplo of the neighbourhood. Such are many at least 
of the Baibaois and Gosains. Some of the orders do nut keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting their 
disciples ; though even hero they gencraliy have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at eomo shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the mouasterial orders travel ' about among 
their disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almos t 
wholly for good. Some few of tho orders aro professedly celibate, 
though oven among them the rule is seldom strictly observed; but most 
of the Hindu orders are divided into tho Sanyogi and Viyogi sections 
of which tho latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Mnsal- 
mdn orders celibacy is seldom even professed. Such, however, as live 
in monasteries aro generally, if not always, celibate. Tho professed 
ascotics are called Sddhs if Hindu, and Pirs if Musalmdn. The Hindus 
at any rate havo their neophytes who are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and those men are called chela. But besides 
these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics havo their disciples, known 
respectively as aewak and murid, and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides; that is to say, a Kdyath clerk 
may be a Baibagi or. a Paflidu soldier a Cbibhti, if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairdgi guru and Ghishti pir. 
But the Muhammadan Chisbti, liko the Hindu Bairilgi or Gosdin, may 
in timo form almost a distinct caste. Many of the members of these 
orders aro pious, respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. 
But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of 
are notoriously profligate debauobors, who wander about the country 
seducing women, extorting alms by tho threat of curses, and relying 
on their saintly character for protection. Still even these men aro 
members of an order which they have deliberately entered, and have 
some right to tho title which they boar. But a very large portion of 
the class who are included under the name Faqfr are ignorant men of 
low caste, without any acquaintance with even tho general outlines of 
the religion thoy profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti- 
enJar sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders a-nd wander 

■« about the country living on the alms, of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of tho orders to which the external signs they wear 
would .show them to belong. Such men aro more beggars, not ascetics; 
and their numbers are unfortunately large. Besides the occupations 
described above, tlieFaqir class general^ have in their ban ^ the 
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castody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosqnes, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar semi^religioua 
offices. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Bindns is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between, and the different meanings of, 
such words as Joai, SaniAsi and Saj>h are endless. See also Bharai, 
Ghajjupanthi, D4dupanthi, Jogi, Sani&si, Ud4si, etc., etc. 

FAQis HiBKiN, aee under Ghitr41i. 

Faqbakh, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

Fabuka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Fattiaha, one of the principal branches of the Sidls of Jhang. 

Fxbozki, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Fibddsian, a sect or order of the Sdris, founded by Shaikh Najm*ud>Din 
Firdds. 
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OababIi Gaware (also called Maliron, from their principal village), a gproap 
* o£ (tome 300 families found in certain villages of the Eohi tract in the 
Indus Kohist&n. They speak a dialect called Go wro and have a tradi- 
tion that they originally came from Bulshung in Swdt.— ’Biddulph’s 
Tribe$ of the Hindoo Kooah, p. 10. 

OabhaIi, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GabIb, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Gabb, or, as they call themselves Narisati,* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in Gbitrfil. Possibly the Gabrak of Ddbaris Memoir$, their 
language differs considerably from that of the Gabaro of the Indus 
valley. The Ghiti'dlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beards. Sir G. Robertson describes them as all Musal- 
pndns of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 

The Gabr has no very .listinotivo appearance except that one 
occasionally sees a face like that of a pantomime Jew. There are one 
or two fair-visaged, well-looking men belonging to the better class, 
who would compare on equal terms with the similar class in Ghitrfil ; 
they, however, are the exception, 

The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than the poor 
cultivator class in other parts of the Mehtar's dominions, and have a 
singularly furtive and mean look and manner, 'i'ho women have a 
much better appearance. Tliey dress in loosn blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over each shoulder, 
and two hanging down behind. White motal or boad neck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their clothes. 
At a short distance these women are pleasing and picturesque. 

The Bamgul Kdfirs are also spoken of as Gabars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 

GadAbah, a Jdf clan (agricultural) fopnd in Multdh. 

GApABf, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gapabia, the shepherd and goatherd of Hindustan. Almost confined to the 
Jumna zone in the Punjab, the Gadaria has, oven in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distinctively a shepherd, as the 
cultivating classes themselves often pasture their own nocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called Kambalia 
as Oadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without exception. 

GaddI, GadI. — (I) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, Earndl and Ambdla 
are a tribe found apparently in the upper dod5K>f the Jumna and Ganges. 
Closely resembling the Ghosi, they are perhaps like him a sub-division 
or offshoot of the Ahirs,t and are by hereditary occupation milkmen, 


* * Fr. Manat, one of the so-oslled Qabr villages in the Kanir valley. It is alio oalled 
Urkotiandby the KABn SatrgrAn, Morent being its CbitrAli name.— TAe KAfin of the 
Bindoo’Kooih, p. 86t. 

t There is also a Gaddi tri^ among the Saiati. 
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bnt in Earn61, where they are most nnmeroos^ they have settled down 
as cultiyators and own several villages, thongh they are poor hnsband* 
' men. (2) The Hindu Gaddis of Chamba and ELdngra are hillmen. 
Like (he Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes they are cotn- 
posed of Hoveral eloinonts. Indigenous to the Bralimaiir wizdrat of the 
Chamba State they have spread southward ncross the Dhaula Dh&r into 
tiie northern part of Kdngra Proper, and they give their name to the 
G^eran, a tract of mountainous country with ill-defined b:)nndariea 
lying on both sides of the Dhauln Dhdr, and their speech is called 
Gddi. 

In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do not iuclude 
the Brahman and Rdjput sections which return themselves under their 
caste names. The majority are Khatris. 

The Gaddfs are divided into four class s : {i) Brahmans, (n) Khatris 
and Bdjputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, (n't) Thdkiirs and 
Kdlhis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (tv) a menial or dependant 
class, comprising Kolis, Rihdras,* Lohdrs, Bddlus, »Sipis and Hdlis, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied by outsiders as inhabit- 
ants of the Gaderan, (hough the true Gaddi'^ do not acknowledge (hem 
as Gaddfs at all. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogainoua sections, 
but tho classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamons. Thus 
the Jhfiniin gotar of tho Khatris intermart ics with (? gives daughters 
to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans t>f Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the yanco-wearing families do not 
object to intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
said to give them daughters (menials of course cxcepted).t 
In brief, Gaddi society is organised pu the Rdjput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddfs have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
from the plains. Thus (he Chauhdn Rdjpnts and Brahman Gaddfs 
accompani^ Rfij£ Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Chnr^h&n, Barkhin, Pakbrn, Chilodi, Manglu and Kundail Rajputs 
and the Khatrfs are said to have flpd to its hills to escape AnrangzeVs 
persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapnra, is the home of tho Gaddfs ; for 
doubtless the nucleus of their oonf^eration had its seats in tho Dhaula 
Dh&r, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought an asylum 
from war and perseontion in the plains. 

The Brahman, R&jpnt, Khatri, Xb^cr and R&thi sections alike 
preserve the Brahminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 
gotra$ are now sub-divided into countless als or septs which are appa- 
rently also styled gotrna, Thns among the Brahmans wo find the Bhafs 
from the Bhaftiyfif vai/idrat of Chamba, and Gbvngaintu {ghungha, 
dumb), ‘both als' of the Kaundal gotra. The Brahman sept-names 
disclose none of those found among the S&rsut Brahmans of (he Pnnjab 

* A small caste or gronpot meniak, employed as navvies. See footnote on page' 

-t It is indeed stated that no distincliou is now made between families which do, and those 
wUi^ do not, weai the janeo ; but in funner times the Biiis need to confer the janeo on 
ft&this in return for presents and services— and so some of tb|ai wear it to (his day. 
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plains, 80 completely do the Oaddi Brahmans seem to have become 
identiSed with the Gaddi system. Many of the ala bear obvious 
nick-names, such as Ghadhu, oro 88 >logf;'ed ; ^ Dundd, one-hand- 
ed ; t Tsnjd and Tandetd, catVeyed ; t Bhangretd, sqninter ; § 
Ghat 6 nhm, debauchee ; || Ghunain, one who speaks tlxrough his nose ; { 
Jukku, gambler ; ** Mardntfi, one who fled to the plains to escape 
cholera, marij Jirgh, dumb ; tt Nansain, adopted by a ndni or grand- 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law. Litkar, lame ; 
Timaretd, squinter ; §§ Chupetd, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brahminical ; 
Snndheta, seller of assafootida {aundha) ; Paljhan, sharpener ;|||| Bardan, 
archer ; Sdhdhrdntu, onco a adh or wealthy man who became bank- 
rnpt (dharantu) ; Sipaind, tenant of a Sipi menial; Banetu, a lldnd’s 
tenant ; Adhkdru, a physician who left his patients uncured {adh, half : 
karu, doer) ; Sauiipold, seller ot sannf, aniseed ; Langhe, ferryman ; 
Jogi ; Lade, a trader to Laddkh ; Klmthlu, kttfh-seller ; Jhunnn, 
idler ; *** Fhangtain, dealer in phamh, wool. 

Totemism does not exist, unless Guarete, 'born in a guar or cowshed,* 
and Snnhunu, from one who had a aunnu tree in front of his bouse, 
could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

In Kdngfa one got — Paunkhnd — is said to pi’ovido purohita for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in Kdngra, it is said, inter- 
marry with the Jhdnd got of the Gaddi Khatris. 

Among the Bdjputs we find the Ordidn, * ill-wishers ’ : ttt Banydu, 

' squinters * B>nd Misdn, ' pig- nosed * ; §§§ all ala nf the Bachar potor ; 
Kurralu, * brown-haired,' |||||| and Uinrdn, * black ,' ula of the Dowal 
andUttam gotara respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism are 
Phagdn ' bran ( phak) eater* (Bhardwdj) ; Khuddu, ' eater of parched 
maize * (Sunkhydl) ; Ghoknu, ' shooter of doves ' — ghug (Dewal) ; Kikhdn- 
tu, * bear-killer ’ (Atar) ; Ghaker, * purveyor of ehikor to the Kdjds 
(Ambak) ; Kaddn, * sower of kadtt or pumpkins’ (Bbdrdwdj) ; Pakhru 
* bird-shootor * (Bisistpdl). 

A few ala refer to occupations ; Charu, fr. chdr, ‘ headman * (Bbar- 
dudri) ; Garhaigu, ' keeper of a stronghold,' garh (Atar ) ; ^idu, 

' physician ’ (Kondal) ; Makrdtu, ' boxer ' ;**** Ghiugain, ' seller of 
ghi/ 

Others again are fanciful : Tharrotu, from an ancestor who threat- 
ened to drag bis adversary before the ihara or court at Chamba ; 
Dakiydn, from one who used to dance with ddkin, Hdli, women: or 
uncomplimentary, c.y., Kholu, greedy : Jhurjdn , i die ; Rohaila, noisy; 
Jhibidn, mad; Chutrainya, dobnnehee; Mukhrdn, stammerer ; Gulrdn, 
liar; Judr, liar; Kuliainta, hunch-back; Kangru, scold; dbirrfi. 


Pr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
5 Fr. 
*Pr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
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chudda, buttocks : ef, chadba, 
' sedentary/ also an ai name. 
dundd, one who has lost a hand. 
tanddf cat's-oyed. 
hhingra, squint, 
c/tttt, debauchee. 

yuf»na» speaking through the nose. 

I 

UMdg lijne* 


§§ Fr. tiria, squint, 
fill Fr. TpaUia, to sharpen. 

Fr. hart, arrow. 

Fr. jhurnd^ lo idle or to meditates 
ttt Fr, ordat evil. 
ilt Fr. rintit a .squint. 

§§§ Fr. misa, snout. * 

II till Fr. kerra, brown. 
fVir Fr. dinna, black. 

Fr. mufco, fist. 
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tease ; Ainlaitu, op!am>eater ; Dharambar, pock-marked. In E£ngfa 
the Ag^isni ffot of ]^jpQt Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
Jari^l Rdjputs. 

Among the Khatris, no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We find occupational names : Sdhnfi, shopkeeper (edh) ; 
Fadhotarfi, from one who lived on a plain {padar) ; Busahri, cook ; 
Cbarhain, climber ; Nakletfi, mimic ; Snndhfi, dealer in assafoetida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc {hang) ; Mogn, dealer in coral ; 
Dhanchn, fr. one who lived with his flocks (dhan) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Ghardti, water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, 
ono who recovers stolen millet from mouses * boles ; and Dmhru, one who 
BO recovers walnuts — ^fr. drudh, drvhri, a mouse’s hole ! Other Kbatri 
ah (so-called gota) in Kdngra are : Bhnndu, Bhakhu, Baddn, Bhatelui 
Bih&n, BihAntfi, Ghadlu, Chaledi, Chapetu, Chugainu, Dagr&n, Galoti, 
Kordru, Jhnrain, Phdtu, Magletu, Bahlu, Silnu, Sundnn, Targain, 
Thakleq, Thosaru, and Thakrn. None of these names are found among 
tho Khatrfs of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as abiong the Brahmans of the hills, e. g. in Ghamba, we find 
tho ancient gotraa broken up into countless ah, so too among the Gaddi 
Kliutris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names. Other ah found in Ghamba follow. 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard (goh) ; Bersain, * one who fetched bar trees for his flocks ’ ; Potu, 
one who ate sheep’s entrails {pota) ; Thapliag, one who ate whoat-oakes 
{thoplu) : Sarwtln, planter of a cypress (Para, sarH !) ; Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ate phdk, ‘ husks.’ 

One or two curious names are : — Sangld, carrier of a sacred chain 
{aangal) ; Sanjfi&n, maker of offerings {aanj); Mangnesu, beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kaldri, ‘ black ’ ; Lateti, 
lame ; PhingalotUj crippled,* Ki4ri,t blind ; Ghusu,^ boxer, Tatangru§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the Bdthfs the ah would seem in a few cases to be really 
totemistio : MHr4l«tar, 'bom under a mardl tree,’ the ulmua Wallin 
chinna. Binori, ‘ born while it was snowing * ; t^albainu, ' bom while 
locusts were_ at Kugti’; Kdnte, *baf/i under a ro» or silver fir*; 
Jotain, bora in the Surai pass, jot. 

Most of the names are however merely nicknames, e.g., Jamuhdn, 
clumsy (yam) ; Tanan, deaf; Dhageta, cragsman; Dapher, lazy, etc. 
Some are derived from events, e. g., Harokar, said to mean ono ostra- 
cised for claying a brother by his blood-kin (hor, bone). 

Iteligious names also occur : Japaintu, from jap, repetition : Faqir, 
beggar; Jogiftn, from a jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are : Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghoru (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhaj[retu,|| porter; G&hri, 
Alpine grazier; Addpi, collector of blankets {ddp) in which part of the 
revenue was paid; Lunesar, ralt-dealer ; Kdhngheru, trader tA ^mbs 
(k^nghti) ; Palnn, sharpener^ of sickles. ' • 


J Fr. torMtduab. 

».tMra.toad. 

T Fr. taint, to shaipsa. 


* Fr. phingola, cripple* 

J Fr. kdtts, blind. 

Fr. tntkO, fisti 
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In the Bithi ala are said to bo Barjati, EoMi, Ohar&ti (a 

Kbatri al in Chamba), and Sakhotra. The K&jda used to confer the 
janeo on BAthis in return for presents and services, and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 

Among the Thakkurs of Kdngfa are the Bantd, Harelo, Jsnwdr, 
Marth&n and Siuri als. Other ala whose members do not wear the Janeo 
(and are therefore presumably Thakknr too] are the Baghretu, Oh&ri; 
Tutiri and Ugbarotn. 

The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respects to the other inhabitants of Chamba Tho costume of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-dress of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a Hap round the 
margin, and a peak-like projection in tho cetitro, said to represent the 
Kail&s of Mani Mahes. ‘I'ho flap is tied up for ordinary woar, but let 
down over the ears and neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned wijh dried flowers or b»ads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being taken by the pagru On the body a patlu coat 
called ehola, reaching below the knee, is worn. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sowing the 
wearer stows away various articles, such as a needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The chola is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a waist-band. This is made of sheep's wool and is called 
dora. Above the waist-band the coat is loose, and in this recoptaclo 
the Gbiddi carries many of his belongings. On the march a shepherd 
may have four or flve Umbs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. The legs are generally bare, but many 
wear patti paijdmas, loose to tho knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fltting tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes aro in common use. From the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a small leather bag, in which the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. The hill people are all fond of 
flowers, and in the topi or pagri may often bo seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
is the tabit, a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made of patlu and called cholu. It bang^ straight, like a gown, 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and is 
called ghundu. It is worn in the same way as the eholu. The bead is 
covered with a ehadar, and the legs and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the chief is the galaari, and 
sometimes a tabit, similar like the men. They also woar heavy brass 
anklets, called ghunkare which are peculiar to the Gaddi women.* ** Tho 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Pdrvati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bhflmi or Shiva's land, 
but it is not their dress alone that makes them oonspionous. Their 
wflole bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy in- 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. They 
are robust of frame, and aoonstomed to exposure in all weathers owing 

* Brass •nklets called rt^dm, aie vem Ly Geddi ;lijldren to ward off tho ovil eye 

and to provent them from Ofying. They ore made by the nenlel caste, named rih&ra 
whtob is itself lupfoied to have the power of injwing children by sorterr. ' 
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to the migratory life bo many of them lead. In their manners they are 
frank and open, deferential to their saperiors and yet manly and dignified. 
'ihey delight in festive gathr>rings, and are fond of singing and danoins— 
the latter in a style peculiar to themselves. Their women are pleasing 
and comely, and have the reputation of being also modest and chaste. 
The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe, and own large 
flocks of sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afiold, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains ot Pdngi and lidhul ; and the winters in the low hills nor- 
dering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family lake 
in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and look after 
the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides of the Dhanla 
Dhiir, and reap the winter crop in K&ngfa, returning in spring to cut 
the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they are better shep- 
herds than farmers, and periiapa for this reason they are the most 
prosperous agricultural class in the State. The yearly exodus to K&ngfa 
takes place in October and November, and the return journey in April 
and May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gawfs 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain ; hence the 
snying in the hills — 

Qaddi mitr hhola, 

Denda tap to mangda chola. 

The Gaddi is a simple friend. 

He offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange.’* 

The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 

In betrothal the boy’s parents or guardians send their parohit to 
negotiate for a girl about whom they have information, and he brings 
back her parents’ reply. If it is favourable the boy’s parents send 
two or more rospectable men to Ibo girl’s home to complete the bar- 
gain. ’J'heu if it is clinched, two of the boy’s family go with the 
parohit to perform the ceromony. If the betrothal is dhatma puna 
this consists in the bride’s father giving t.he parohit a bnnoh 
of drub grass with four copper coins or more, if they please, 
to be handed over to tho boy’s father in token that the alliance 
is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and tho coins are 
Foturnra to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride's house, and after a meal her father gives the toy’s 
father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange {tola) the first 
observances are the same, but wben alt go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and stf with 3 or broriooi gur, mpdri, hihan and roliydn* are 
placed befote the party and then the parohit places aupdri, bihan and 
roliydn in the skirt of his sheet and puts them onthesif. Before tapping 
them on the sil with tho grindstone ho receives 4 annas from the toy’s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose alliance is to be 
formeil, and then taps them. After this the supari, etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with the balls of gur broken up, and distributed to those present 
after tho girl’s father has lAken a bit. The elder members of tho 
family do not take any as it would to conbraiy to custom. The toy’s father 
puts Ho. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made o^er to the bride’s parents 

* Jioilyan rod eolonr for marking tho tiha on the forehead i tihee, c oriander. 
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who get jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride 
appears before the boy's father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described abovo, but in this case the coins put 
iu the vessel come out of the boy's father's pocket. The ceremony in the 
other house is performed iu exactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A piopitious date is not fixed^ but a 
lucky day is desirablOj and Tuesday^ Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

• After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl's people with a ser of ghi to notify thorn of tho date, 
and if they approve ot it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write the lakhnoteru For this ho is paid 8 Chamba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape {dori). At the wedding itself 
the aumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kumbh * and 
the nine planets and then the Bupdri (a mixture of turmeric^ flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on tho boy. Tliree black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from tho evil 
eye. Ho is then taken out into tho court-yard by Ins mother, with part 
of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led hack by his mother. Next he must up* 
set an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted in the 
court-yard. Tho parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy’s right wrist and gives him yhi* and gnr to taste. 'J'ho^e wristlets 
are called kangana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, diaf and tho nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the adndoH (bagar grass rope) and viuuj mala 
(a ring of bagar), Tlie sdndori is then spread round the room along tho 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round 
his loins, to jmt flour mundraa [jogxa ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal's skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) 
to tho blsck rope and take a timbdr stick in his right hand with a 
Brahminical thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so 
that he may appear a regular (ascetic). Aftnr this the presiding 
priest asks him; ^why hast thou become a yof/i ?’ His answer is 'to 
receive the Brahminical cord.’ Then lie is further interrogated by the 
priest as to what kind of cord lie requires, i.p., one of copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or cotton, and ho asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to 
bathe i\t Badri Narain, Trilok N4th and Mani-Mahesha, and these sup- 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands imd feet in, and 
pouring some water on his face from, a vesBcl put ready for tho purpose 
in the docr-way. After these ablutions tho pretended yuyi begs, first of 
his relations and then at the house, and they give him a piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc., according to thoir means. In conclu- 

the priest asks him whetW he wishes to devote himself to jdtera 

* Kumlh, k small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a handful of rice and peach 
leavea er a few bladea of drub are put into it. It is worshipped exactly like tho deofa*. 

t Dia. A amall earthen bmp with a burning wick is placed o? er a handful of rice and 
worihipped like tho others, 
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(worldly basiness) or mdtera (an ascetio life) and he mvariably answers 
* to patera/ and then the priest makes him take off his jogfa olothes 
receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, etc., which the rela^ 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 

This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a iiheep«skio 
bag for carrying grain (celled khaZru), and a dagger is placed on the 
munj mala* above his head. Then the people pour oil over his head 
with a few blades of fjrass (druh), taken from a vessel containing oil 
and held by his mother’s brother or in hie absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to tbe/anani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of the dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to slay them. The rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy 
ends this ceremony. The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a 
white pagn (turban) and kuwd, a red ludncha, and a white patka 
with gnlhadan authan and a ^aulf thrown over the shoulders. The 
present {suhiig-patdri) is then arranged. It consists of a kharbda t 
Itidncheri, ghngru, § nau-dori, || ungi,^ chundi,** kdngi, manihdr, 8 
rofis of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 tuehia, and these are 
earned by the parohit to the bride’s house, with the procession. The 
boy is then veiled with a purified veil {aekra) by his mother’s brother 
his brother’s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him! 
After this the boy gets up and the drti is then waved thrice from right 
to loft over his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round 
cakes (/iick/s) on three sides of him. The dr/i must be sanctified by 
mantraa before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father- 
gives him the tow (present) of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter 
being the porohif’s feo. The boy then gets into a dolt in the court- 
yard and his mother gives him her breast to suck. The pdlki is then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call- 
ed toron, which the boy, his mother and the parohit worship, aud then 
the bearers present the boy with a kumhh filled with water and he puts a 
copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consisting of the male mem- 
bors of tlifi lijufio And fri6iidsj| dressod iti thoir boiit clotlios find procodod 
by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers is put up in a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then t ake s a 
basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents ; this is called 
latpartana. They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in tho plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observance is called j'uth pin. Two respectable men 
are also deputed to tho bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will 
take for performing tho rites at the lagan, and then rejoin the camp. 
The boy’s phrohit then proceeds to tho bride’s bnuse to deliver t^ 
borsMhitt (bride’s) dress to her. Tho bartuhi consists of a white 
sheet [dupatta), ludnchari,ghagard,naudori,‘ungi, kangi (comb), (artiolea 


* A small ring or wreath made of lagar grass, 
t All these are articles of dress. 

+ KharhAn^ a dopatta of white cotUm cloth : ludneheri, the bride's dress 
% Ohagru, coloured cloth for a Bnirt. * 'v 

ll The no«.rfot»^oi‘9 4or.>' are red cords, four on either side at the back of the h^ 
pIMM into the- hair and convergmg into a ninth thick dot A which hanga down the back. ’ 
JL Vi® J'®!' 1® in front : .the kangi ia a comb. 

!l ^ satimony hdder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head. 

tt It bs obnned tbst the M$«hi consiets of the eame stticlea se the aaMg,fot4ri, 
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of attire)i chundi, 3 balls of gur, cocoa, datos^ grapoSi almoodsi 1 ser of 
riceandQ 3 wheat cake?, 7 3 >uri<? of chandan chura,^ roliydn, 
kesarfSandhur] nahdni,^ viuth and The priest then conies back 

to conduct tho bridegroom and his followers to the brido^s house with 
tom-toms plajing. Tho boy is recoived at tho entrance Vij liis mother-, 
in-law who performs tho drti ceremony over him, waving it seven times 
over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns are taken from the boy^s right to liis left and throe in 
the reverse direction. Threo cakos, placed in tho plate with the 
drii are also thrown out towards the court-yard. 1'ho priest 
gives 4 chaklU (copper coins) to tho boy who tlicn places them in tho 
drti after clasping his hands before it. The mother-in-law then re- 
tires, while the father-in-law cotnes to the spot and placing a patka 
(white cloth) round Ins own neck, washes and worships Ins son-in-law's 
feet. Tho boy’s priest gives a duna (leaf-plate) with some rice, a wal- 
nut, drub and flowers into liis hands. Both tho palms are hold iip- 
waids, with both thumbs joined, and held up in his hands by the father- 
in-law who brings the bridegroom into tho verandah while tho mantras 
are being recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to face with the bridegroom. 
The priest then takes hold of the l^y's neck with his right liand and 
of the girl's with his left and makes their shoulders thrice touch each 
other, first pressing the boy's right to the girl's left. This is called 
c/ufit par chan. After this two torches are held on either side of them. 
Seven small pieces of malti (jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl's 
hands, she drops them into the boy's hands and ho breaks thorn one 
by one, {ilacing them under his right foot. This breaking of the twigs 
is called chiri. It is preceded by giving bihun into tho hands of the 
couple and they blow it at each other. This go(*3 by the name oifaruri. 

.The pair are next made to sib down and the boy's fatber-in-Iaw offers 
sankalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple's 
feet as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri,^ are 


* Saadal-wood chips. 

t A sweet smelling root : muth, the root of a kind of grass, 
i Supdri betel-nut : ke$ar — saffron. 

%Chichdri. Two or threo blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thi cad and 
placed la a cup of groen leaves. Then a chaUi <rx>pper coin), Ul^ rice, roltydn (turmeric) , 
some flowers, water aud a walnut are also placed in it. This cup is put in tho bridogroom^s 
hands and his father-in-law’s hands are laid over them. The priest then recites some 
fnaiitras, after which tho dnil is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he sprinkled 
water from the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the pahU hishtar or 
first ehdr. This is repeated, but the second lime some blades of gras.s, ket^ar f saffron) 
aarvdn ahadha and flowers arc thrown into the water. While the priest recites mantraa 
the father-in-law sprinkles water on me couple's foot. This second rite is called ptXda, 

The third or anjh ceremony is similar, but this time tho mixture is made of dhain. HI, 
drub and rice, and after reciting viantras it is sprinkled over tho boy's head. ’ 

The fourth char is called dua hinhtnr and is an ex^ict repetition of the first chdr. 

The fifth chdr (ric/imani) is solemnised by putting water, til. and rice in a cup* which is 
placed on the ground as was done in the other chars, but ut the end of the ceremony the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-law's hands and 
tluulioy and they drink it from his hands. 

^^The sixth and last ehdr is called madhuparak. i'he cup is filled with milk, <if and rice 
and put in the boy's left hand ; he daubs the four lingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cup, sprinkles 
its eoBtents on tho ground. This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom? jan (one 
who has eome with the prooAsion) and given to the tom-tom player. This ian returns to the 
bridegroom and after being purified by mantraa is allowed to mix again with the other men 
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now performed by the bridegroom and his father-in-law. Then 
Ganpatij'^ Brahmait Vishnu, t Kurabh, dia and the nine planets ara 
worsliipped. After this one end of the girl’s sheet is held out by her 
brother and on this red tikka is sprinkled thrice by the boy. Simi- 
larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the girl. The girl 
then holds up her hands ; and into them 4 copper coios^ a walnut^ drub, 
flowers, til and rice are thrown by the priest and then the boy is made 
to lay his hands over hers. The priest then takes part of the bride’s sheet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape {dori) round it. 

The girl’s father then performs the kanid-dan (giving the girl 
away) with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl’s mania 
(mother’s brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is 
then unknotted, the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the 
boy and given to the parohit. Tlio gur and ghi is then tasted and 
this concludes the ceremony called lagan. The girl now retires, but 
the boy remains to go through another rite called the manihar.^ After 
doing the drti over the bridegroom, the tape with the betelout is then 
put on the boy’s left too and he is required to pierce the nut with 
his dagger. This done, the priest takes the tape up and throws it over 
the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and under his soles, and 
then ties it round tho pagri. The boy is then drawn by the manihdr 
by his motlior-in-law and led inside the house to the kd7ndeo.\\ The 
girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the barsuhi 
clothes and placed by the Ijoy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 doris of the havsuhi are banded over to the boy by the 
girl’s mihni (mother’s sister) ; ho places them on the bride’s head and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these dofU by her mdmi 
and the following song is sung : — 

SARGUNDUI SONG. 

Kun gori hailhi sir kholi, hor 
Run hai\hi pHh gheri, 

Oaura bai\hi sir kholi, hor 
Isar bai\hi pi{h gheri. 

Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled f 
Who is silting with his back turned 7 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with hor hair uncombed, 

Isar (Shiva) is sitting with his back turned.” 


* Qanpati is r^presonted by a walnut in a green cup, placed before the boy under the canopy, 
on a heap of rice. It is given a copper coin— Ganpati being thus invoked to keep off mishaps. 

t Brahma's elli^ is made of a few blades of which aro turned down twice, the 

onus being fixed in cow-dung and placed in a green cup. 11c is then similarly worshipped 
•as being tho Creator of the universe. 

I Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, but the blades are only turned 
down once from the centre in his case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first Cause and 
the Protector of the universe. 

§ ifant/iilr.— Nino walnuts (tho nine planets) are put on rice and worshipped and their 
blessing invoked. There must be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnuts. A 
bored copper coin, a betelnut and a cotton dori (three cords about II spans long)ii^l these 
together are called mantlKtr-but thd'ceremony is performed by taking the boy ouT ISi^Uie 
doorway and there he takes out his dagger from the waist and touches the coin with 
point, pretending to bore it. 1 he string is then passed through the bored coin end put In 
a mdni (grain measure) and then the manihdr is sanctified wd tied round the boy's head* * * § 
dress by his mother •in«liw at the gate-way after the drti. ' 

II A picture. 
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After this the boy^s jaul (shoulder-band) and the brido^s kharvds 
(sheet) are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle {maula) to the canopy where the wedding is to bo celebrated. 

Under this canopy (laid) they are placed^ on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths^ facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of 
the bride and in front of the sacrod fire {homa or havan). The bride's 
father then washes the couple's feet ; after which Ganpatij Navagirahi 
Brahma, Vishnu, Kurribh, Sat KishI, Chaur Vedi, Chaiir-disa (the four 
quarters) and Gbaur-updos (the four elements) are worsliipped in due 
order, to ward off mishaps. Thi« *^followe<l by placing fried barley 
in BkchhaJ (sieve) which is brought^io the laid. FirHt, the bridegroom 
takes a handful of this grain anti puts it on three different spots, while 
the bride's brother keeps wiping it away with his right hand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, but the second time the bride’s 
brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. This 
is called khila* khedni and is done to break the tie of relationship, if 
any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila khedni 
the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chhajt and the bride’s brother 
takes off the rod piece which ho has worn on his head during tho cere* 
mouy and puts it in the chlvaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas 
are claimed by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then tho brido’s brother’s 
wife comes and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet 
on the foot of the pair, tliroo times on each. She receives 4 takas, i.c., 
16 copper coins, for performing this rite. Then tho couple are made 
to stand up and walk round the sacred 6 re four times from right to 
left. The bridogrooiu keeps his right hau l on the bride’s b^u*k ail the 
while. After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets and 
their feet are worshipped, by throwing til, drub, rnilk, and red colour, 
etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end tho bride’s brother wiirships 
the couple’s feet in the same way. These four rounds are called 
chirldi, and constitute the binding rite in tho wodding. At tho chdrldi 
two women sing the following song « 

CHARLAt SONo. 

Pahlia Idjdria phirde kudnre, 

Dujia Idjdria phirde Isar Oauraja, 

Trijia Idjdria anjan dhrir Idi, 

Chauthia Idjdria anjan tori nahsa. 

In the first round of the Idi go baoholors, 

In the second rouud of the Idi go Isliwar and Gauraja. 

In tho third round. they lot the anjajit drag on tho ground 
In the fourth round the dulha (bridegroom) broke it and 
ran away.^ 

Tho bride and bridegroom now change seats ainl sit facing each 
other. The bride then holds up her hands and in them a green leaf 
cup {dmi) ooutaining s imo walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed 
bv^Q priest. The bridegroom covers tho bride's h inds with his hands 
^Cndthen the priest unkaots the manihds^ from the boy’s pagfi and puts 

• Parched grain. I t Winnowing fan. , 

t In the mirria3;3 cereiniiv tha biy wjiri a loir^ strip of cloth round hU shoulder and 
the girl a ftfitrods (coloured sh^el) over hK held. Bjth these are tied together when they 
do the chdrlAi and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan. 
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it on their hands. Tho bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, flowers 
and copper coins and the aankalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras. After this he places 4 copper coins and a rnpee in the vessel 
containing water, turmeric, milk and cnrd and sprinkles the mixture 
on the baid (canopy). This is called adj pana or giving of dowry. The 
bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches the boy’s ana girl’s 
hands with a aer of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, the 
manihar being given to the girl to bo put round her neck. The rice 
and coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relations and 
friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. These presents are then divided thus : — ^To tho bride's 
and bridegroom’s parohita 2 annas each; to tho bride’s pdlld-cattiws 4 
annas ; to the bridegroom’s the same ; and to the carpenter {bddhi) who 
erects tho temple and tho canopy {Laid) 4 annas also : to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to tho bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the 
brido’s parohil counts tho things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 
copper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth of the re* 
roaindor is appropriated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is 
then given by the brido’s flithor as aankalap to the boy’s father and forms 
part of the paraphernalia. After this tho jgotroi-char mantraa are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both tho priests. Each 
gets 4 annas for reading the gotra-chdr. This is followed by making 
tlio fathers of the couple sit under tho canopy, and a blade of drvh is put 
by the bride’s priest into tho girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle fingers at one end, tho other end being similarly 
held by tho boy’s father. Tho bride’s father then says : “ asmat kania, 
tuamat gotra,” meaning ** our girl passes to your pot.” Tho ends of the 
blade are then reversed and the boy’s father says : ” tuamat kania, aamat 
gotra,’’ meaning " your girl has come into our pot.” At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where he receives ruldr 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in-law and the other elderly 
women of tho bride’s house. The mother-in-law. gives a rupee in cash 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, aud without receiving 
this gift from the women it is not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The boy touches the brido’s mother’s feet in token of her giving 
• him this privilege. . The ceremonies at the bride’s are now over and the 
bride is taken in the palki, with all the paraphernalia, followed by the 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to his house. 

Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house—* 
jSoi {pichaik) afmde-jo ddar de-jdnde-jo bhali mar j 
Ballare j'tnde-jo mochar~mdr—bhale bhale ddar. 

“ Receive the aoi (those who come with tho bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe-boating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung t— ^ ^ 

ATBLAl SONO, 

Ham ku pdjna kun gori at. 

Ham ku pujna Oaura ai, t 

liam ku putdeputri phal mangde. 
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** Who is that beautiful g^rl who has oome to worship ft pome* 
granate tree f 

It is Gaura who has oome to worship, 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son." 

Then the drti is presented by the boy’s mothor and she also gives the 
bride a rupee. Next the pair aro conducted to the kdmdeo (picture on 
the wall), and Gaqpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
made to go four times round the earthen lamp {diwa) and kumbh (pot 
containing water), tape and^ a bunch of pomegranate. This ciroum- 
ambulation is called the athldi (eight roun^). 

After this the bridal veil is taken off by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired viitras (brothers made by sacrod obsorvanoe). 
Having done the athldi the bride and bridegroom’s wrist threads are 
loosen^ by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the oommonooment of tho preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents (iambol) from tho 
men and women, ard similarly munhadni from the womon is received 
by the bride for unveiling her. Songs aro sung by the womon on these 
occasions. 

The following feast*song is song at the bridegroom’s houso:— 

Kuniaye chauka pay a, kuni dhotort hath pair, 

Janm chauka pdya,8oi Jhotore hath pair, darohi Ram Rt'm, 

Bhat parithd, mda partthd, upar parithe tare mdre,^ 

Bhate mdtie khde na jdne toi, hahin kdrdi hare hdre. 

•• Who has smeared the floor with oowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

Tho jan (followers of tho bridegroom) have done it, the aoi (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet: wo 
appeal to Rdm (for the truth of our statement). 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them havo 
been given small pebbles, 

The eoi know not how to eat rico and meat, tho sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) *hdre hdro’.** 

Four feasts aro given in the boy’s house to the guests : 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony; 2nd, on tho morning on which tho procession 
starts to the bride’s house; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, 
and 4tb, on tho morning on which tho bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts aro given at the brido’s honso on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride- 
groom and his followers and to tho bride’s guests. 

^ Another form of marriage called bujkya is common in which tho 
'ceremony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving ex- 
pense. 

The Qaddfs also, practise the form of marriage Wlod jhind phuk, 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circuir ambulating the fire eight 
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times Band in hand^ or with the bride's sheet tied to the boy's girdle. 
It is admissible in cases where a girl’s parents have oonsen^ to her 
betrothal but refuse to carry out tho marriage, and is sometimes done 
foroibly by the bridegroom ; or in oases in wUch a girl elopes with her 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, except among the Brahmans. The 
rite is called gudani or jhanjardra and also eholi-dort and is solemnised 
t)ias.‘>— Tho pair are made to sit down by the diwa and humhh, with 
somo dhup burning. They worship both these objects, then the bride* 
groom places a dori (tape) on the widow’s head and another woman 
combs her head and binds her hair with tlie tape. A.fter this the bride* 
groom places a nose>ring {bdlu) in tho woman's hand and she puts it on. 
This is the binding portion of tho ceremony. A. feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony 
the humhh, etc., worship is dispensed with, bnt the tape and ring cere* 
fiiony is eono throagh and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to 
be compelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no special form. 
A divorefio may remarry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a widow or 
divoredo remarried, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unless they 
are adopted in default of logitimato sons or heirs. The eldest son gets 
an extra share, called jatthund, but ho has per contra to pay a propor- 
tionately larger share of any debts. Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand, %. e., equally, except in K&ngfa, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori* 
ginally came from the southeru sido of the upper Bdvi in Chamba.* 

The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child (chaidcandhu) 
born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds to bis property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in his house and has 
worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his ehula (oven) or dardt (axe). 
Gases have oven occurred in which tho widow has' retained her late 
husband’s property without complying with these conditions, though 
tho Oadd(s consider her rights disputable. 

Gaddis bum their dead. Lepers and those who die of luhar, a kind 
of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
montns and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral pyre with the head 
of the deceased to the north, and all tho jewellery and the blanket, which 
is thsowii over it when on tho bier, are taken off and the body burnt. 
A copper coin is plac^ by tho pyre as the tax of the land on whichf 
the body is burnt. Fire is first applied to the pyre under the bead by 
the nearest relative and the other gotris (blood relations). The parohit 
joins the relations in this observance, bnt no ceremonies are observed. 
The light is applied after going round the pyre once from left^p right. 
On the lOih day after the demise the daspindi ceremony is pemhhssgd 

* Sir J. B. LyaH's Kingra SsttlemoDt Report, f 74, quoted in P. C. L. II, p. 183. 
t In alluiion to the idea that the Muhammadans own tis world. I^dus the skv. and 
that the owaerdUadmnat not bo need nnleas paid for. ^ 
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by the nearest blood relaiion^^ with the aid of the parohit. Other rela« 
tions wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the kambal 
which is spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at ni&rbt, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the decessod^s name. This goat is given to the 
parohit. Next morning five pinds (balls of rice) or one eupindi are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the parohit^ The clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to 
him. On the l4th day the deceased^s relations on the wife’s side come 
to the house in the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A 
goat is killed for this feast and tlu- mourning ceases from this day. At 
the end of the third month oblations aro again offered to the deceased 
and the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made iu this ceremony go to the parohit who presides over it. 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the Ist and 4th years. 

If buriod the body is laid flat in the grave with the back 
on the ground and tho palms of both hands folded on the chost. The 
head is kept to the vtar (north). Children and females aro buried in 
tho]|same way. When burnt the ashes aro collected, together with 
tho seven bones of the finger, knoo and ankle joints, on the day the 
corpse is burnt. They aro brought to tho house in a pirco of maeru * 
and kept for ten days in the clothes in which the deceased breathed 
his last and iu the room in which ho expired. After tho daapindi 
they are washed in honey, inillc, clarified butter, cowdung and bilpatri 
seed and then dried and deposited in a small wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of maaru and buried in a recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coating of barley and mustard over it. They should bo 
taken to Hardwar to bo thrown into the Ganges as soon as tho family 
has collected sufficient funds for the journey, and at most within four 
years. 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shalvas, t but their worship 
is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thuisdays N^gs and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Devis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ' Birs.’ 

To the Mdgs, ahri or beestings, male kids or Iambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits of all crops), iucenso and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Devis aro offered vermilion, bindli (brow-mark), salu (a red 
ohidar), dora (waist-rope), aur (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

• 

To the Sirs a he-goat, a ehola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap {chukanni topi) and fine bread. Kailu Bir, the numen 
of abortion, is only worshipped by women. Kailung is a Kdg, and 
the father of all the N&gs. He is worshipped, as is Shiva, uudor the 


e cloth in which tho corpse is wrapped. , 
t As the verse goes 


Oaddi ehdrda hheddn : 

Oaddin dindi dupa, 
Gaddi ja dinda hheddn I 
Oaddin jo dindi rupa. 


The Oaddfs feed their flocks : 

The Oaddins offer in^nse (to Sha). 
To the Osddfs he (Shiva) gives she 
And to the Gaddins, beauty. 


m 


Oaddi goiUnga. 

form of the darat or siokle, whioh is always carried by a Gaddi 
wW shepherding his flocks. Then there is the worship of attfars. 
An aidar is the spirit of a person who has died childless' and oanses 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver imago of the deceased, and he then 
worships the autar idol (which is always sot up near a stream).* 

The clothes and image are worn " in token of the deceased.’* 
Autara are said to have been admitted into the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences on men and women. They are propiti- 
ated also on the Arndwas and Pnranmdshi days. 

Autan also appear in dreams and warn people that they will carry 
them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in soch a case 
jamanwdla is performed, 4 hahs, offerings of ghunganidn (boiled maize), 
nottle baths, and bran broad being offered four times by night. 

Bnt these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdl is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and khicheri, sodden Indian corn, 8 balls of 
«uhdl (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 mcasaros of water, a pumpkin or a flonr- 
sheep are offered to him. 

To joginia or rock spirits, 3 colonred grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a rod wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup, 
and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Bdhahanta and bandaata 
would seem to be the same as joginia. Chungu is the demon found 
on walnut and mulberry trees and under the karangora shrub. Ho is 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora (handle of a plough), almonds, 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paoa with his efiBgy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of 
dhup. 

Ounga, the disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be mode. 
Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is mado, and the 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where ho is worshipped by the saored 
fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are offered and some 
eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than one or 
the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after tho same fashion. Kmln is, 
it seems, peculiar to the Ga<ldis, or at least to Chamba. ^rly in 
pregnancy tho woman puts aside 4 chaklia, (the copper coin of Chamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailn. Two or throe months after 
delivery the parohit, with the woman, woi'ships tlie demon by patting 
up a large stone under a walnut or kainlh tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantraa and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered np to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right eai*and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 2^ 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards long, and chaklia and some bread are also 
offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastdh a piece of pur, and places it on the^lfleib, 
which she, then wears nntil it is worn onl^ when a new one is made and 

* When lint set np the idol is worshipped with prayers and the sacrifice of a he-poat or 
•heev. Stain and hhichiri are also placed hefere it and then eaten hy the avtar'a lelatiTes. 
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parified in tho samo way before being; worn. Tho coreinony may be 
performed at the woman’s house, in whioli case tlia cloth alone is used as a 
symbol of the deity. Tho goat is returned to its owner with the four 
coins. No other woman may usu this sheet, which would cause her 
divers bodily ills. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on tho lucky days— 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. IF the wheat does not grow on a teiVaced 
field the plough is not pat on it again that year until a goat has been 
sacrificed there, and negU'ct of this rule will n*sult in a deutb in tho 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohil must be asked 
to name the day and a hu*guat sacrificed bofuro the plough is put to it. 
But instead of this sacrifice, some people take lour young girls to the spot 
and there wash thoir feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to eat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of such land 
are always offered to the dcota belbre being used. Tho godlings assooi* 
ated with chinia, make, wheat, pulse and barley are Devi, Chaund, 

. Kailung, KathuraNagand Saiidholu Nag respectively. 

'The chief fairs are seven in number, vix,, tho Basua on 1st Baisdkh, 
the Patroru on let Bh&don, theSairon let Assauj, the Lahori (cr Lohri) 
on Ist Mdgh, and the Dholru on Ist Chet, 'llie dates of the Shibrdt 
(in Phdgan on varying dates) and of tho lloli (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 
The first four festivals are celebrated by games and dances, but there 
are differences. At tho Basua piiidiris or flour cakes are eaten with ghi 
and honey. At tho Patroru a cake of a vegetable called tittl is oaten : 
only young girls dance. At the Sail* hahnut are cooked : and at the 
Lohri hhichri or rice and dal. At the Holi khaddas (parched maize) are 
eaten, tho fire is worshipped at night and a performance called barn hold, 
songs being also sang. At tho Dbolrn again yimliris a ro eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed, 'i'horo seems to bo no annual feast of 
dead. Shiva and the Dovis are sacrificed to on a Shibrdtri. 

The seasons for worship are : — Chet, pilgrimages to Bawaii and 
Jaw&laji in Kdngfa. 

Bhadon and Asauj, pilgrimages to tho shrines of Narsingh, Uari*har, 
Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung — all in Brahmaur ; and in Bhddon only, 
as a rule, to Maui Mahusha. Shiva is not worshipped at any particular 
season. 

The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly lldlis, Kolfs, Lohdrs and Rihd« 
rds, with a few Sippis and Bddhis. All these are described in thoir 
proper places. An obscure group is the Bardru, sometimes called Bhdts, 
who are described as Gaddis, and hold among them the same position 
as Brahmans do among other Bindus. Tho name appears to be connected 
with barari, a thorny shrub. 

The Gaddi salutations are as follows : — .^mong Brahm ins, namajikdr 
to Brahmans from others, pairi jiauna to which they reply aair bachan, 
Rdjputs givo/aiyai te one another and recuivo it from those beneath them ; 
rmpending with ram ram. Khatris, Tlidkurs and llatbfs offer Ittdrki to 
«*^me another and receive it from the low-tfastos, giving in reply ram ram. 

SiDaiB, an agrioultnral clan fouud in Bhdhpnr. ^ 

JdDOOB, a Jdt clan (agriculSaral) found in Multdn, 
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Gaoha (?) uhophordi cowherd ; al^o called rawdnri in Pesh&war. 

Qaohi, a term of coatempt said to bo applied by Nihangs (Ak&Ua) to those 
who smoke. 

Gadiiok, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent and enterprising, fonnd in 
a few villages of the Central Salt l^nge. Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Mahta Chandu Bai came from Mathr& to Delhi and 
entered the Mughal service under Biibar, who employed him with Bija 
Mai Janjua to drain the eastern Dhanni tract in the Salt Ban^e. 
Gharka Kaasar and Sidhar Manbls afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and 13i>bar granted Chandd Bai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dhanni and other tracts in the Salt Bange. Hum&ydn granted 
K&li or Kdlik Dds, son of Chandu Bai, a sanod * (dated 1554) of 20,000 
tanhda for the improvement of the Kalidn tract and the family also 
received aanada from Akbar and Auraugzab. In the latter’s reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, but most of its members 
are still Hindus. Gadhiok is said to be a corruption of gadduhokp 
on its ancestors having presented 31 gaddis at a hukdt (the announoo- 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). The Gadhiok uhually 
marry among themselves, but some intermarry with Khatrfs of the 
IMri group, though never with Bunjihis. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the Nauli got and at a 
boy's munnan or head-shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the head, feet and skin to the 
Haute parohita of the tribe, thoegh they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch such offerings. The skin, etc., are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at the yaneo investiture. Gadhioks 
eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom. At 
the munnan of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Khatrfs is followed and the mother flees to the house of a neighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the dtikdja or ' second wedding ’ which costs 
about half as much as the first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
8cales,t ali least in theory, and also usury, but one or two families, not 
admitted to be descendants of K4lf D4s or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday — the day on which their ancestor left his original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatrfs : Muhammadans 
with any Muhammadan save a Muchf or Musallf. The latter style them- 
selves Shaikh : while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalw&l is styled Dfwdn, Mfih&j, one of its members having 
been governor of Haz4ra under the Sikhs, The aamadh of K4lf D4s 
is a conspicuous object at Kallar KahAr. The Gadhioks have many 
kabita, apparently in a down-country dialect, and now claim Bdjput 
origin or status, but they are probably of Khatrf extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 

GJinf, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Sk&hpur : see also under Gafyi. 

GAodN, or Jaddn, as they are called indifferently, are a of 

Pa^ns found in Haz4ra and in Attook. They claim descenc^^fram 

■ ' f — — — ■ — ' ' ■ — ■ — — — — 

* This fanai oontains a reference to the BAgh-i-Safi established at Kallar Kshtr bj 
Bibar and tnentioned in his Jfsmoir*. 
t Implying that retail trade it considered derogatory. 
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Sarhang) a great*grandsoa of Ghargliusht, two of whoso sons fled, they 
sajr, because of a blood foud to the mountaios of Qhsoh and Uazdra. 
It is almost certain that the Jadun are not of Indian origin ; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of JiUlu 
or Yddu, the founder of the U&jpnt Yitdubansi dynasty, toaiiy of 
whose descendants migrated from GuzorAt some 1,100 years before 
Christ, and wore afterwards supposed to bo found in tho hills of KAbul 
and^ KandAhar. They occupy all tho south-eastorn portion of tho 
territory between the PeahAwar and HazAra borders, and tho southern 
slopes of MahAban, having beon assigned their present lands in tho 
eastern Sama after*Malik Ahmad and the Kiishi chiefs of the AfghAns had 
defeated tho UilazAk. And when JahAngir finally crushed the DilazAk, 
they spread up the Dor valley as high as AbbottitbAd. Early in tlio 
18th century, on the expulsion of tho Karlugh Turks by Eaiyid JalAl 
BAba they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
huodred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
DilazAk who held it, while shortly before tho Sikhs took the country 
their Hassazai clan deprived the KarrAl of a portion of the NilAn vnlloy. 
They are divided into three main clans, SAlAr,' Mansfir, and Ifassanzai, 
of which the last is not represented among tho trans-Indus Jadun and 
has lost all connection with the parent tribe, having oven forgotten 
its old Pashtu language, Bellew made thorn a Gakkhay clan, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect. The true PathAns of UuzAru call 
them mlatar or morconaries, from tho Pashtu equivalent for lakhan or 
" one who girds his loins”. In llazAra a SAlAr occupy tho Uajoia plain ; 
the Mansdr are found in Mangal and in and round Nawanshalir ; while 
the Hassanzais reside in Dhamtaur and the adjacent villages, and iu 
tho Mangal and Bagra tracts. The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the PafliAns to the west of the Indus, and a fow can 
still speak Pashtu. After they had obtuiued a footing to the east of 
tho Indus, in Hazara, those throe tribes elected a Hassanzai of llhamtanr 
to the Ahdn-ship, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship i.s now 
in abeyanoe, though tho family is still looked up to. In this nart the 
DurrAni rule was quite nominal and the Jadnus of HazAra only paid 
them a horse, a falcon or two and a small sum of money as tribute. 

Ssowis, a JAt elan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Iao, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hof, a pogar elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

liOBA, a small caste, for the most part MussabnAn, and chiefly found 
in the central districts. They wander about catching nnd oating 
yermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of catching, keeping, 
and applying leeches; and they aro often callod Jukoru, from jonk, a 
* leech.* They also make matting and generally work in grass and 
straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
annnnlif and Similar purposes is said to bo made almost entirely by 
tl^pi. The Mahammadan GAgras marry by nikdk. They seem to 
some sort of functions at weddings, hud are said to recoivo fees on 
those occasions. It is said that they worship BAla Sh^b, tho Chuh|;a 
guru. Also called GAgyi or Gogti and Jokharu. 

IIqbaBi a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 
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OiaRBL^ a Mahaninaiati Nai oonrerled from Hiodaism, in Eamdl. 

GAbi, see under Ghdi. 

OAXKHA9, an important Muhammadan tribe, fonnd in Jhelum, B4wal« 
pindi and Hasdra. Regarding tho Gakkhafs in the firat«nanied district 
Mr. W. S. Talbot writes 

The Ghtkkhars, though not numerically important, are in other respects 
one of tho most prominent tribes in the Jhelum district, and in social 
position amongst the Musalmdns of the tract share with the Janjdd 
the honour of the first place : in popular estimation indeed they seem to 
rank a little higher than oven the Janjuds. They are almost entirely 
confined in this district to the Jhelum tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
of tho Kbuddar circlo, with a good many villages in the Maiddn: else* * * § 
where they are found in any numbers only in the Bdwalpindi and 
flasdra districts. 

Ortytn.— Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of tho 
Gakkhars pointa to their descent fi‘om the Greeks, has not fonnd 
later supmrters : though it has now been adopted and improved upon by 
some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent from 
Alexander himself ! Mr. A. Brandreth * adopted the local tradition, that 
the Gakkhafs ' came from Persia through Kashmir,’ which is still the 
claim of tho majority of the Gakkhafs themselves. The views of 
General Cunningham are set forth at length in his Arohmological 
Survey Reports, 11, pp. 22 to 8tJ, to which tho curious must bo 
referred for the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion, that 
the Gakkhars represent the * savage Gargaridae ’ of Dionysius the 
Geographer, (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of tho great Yuochi Scythians, who entered India from 
. the North-West in the early centuries of the Christian era. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson t notices with approval Mr. Thomson’s comment { 
on Cunningham’s theory ; * though the Turanian origin of the Gakkhars 
is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory is merely a plausible 
surmise. On the whole there seems to be little use in going beyond the 
sober narrative of Ferishta, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
and savage raoe, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
much given to polyandry ana infautioide.’ 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhars is that they are 
daaconded from Kaigjh^r or Kaigw4r Sli-Ab, oftheKaUai§ family once 
reigning in Ispalidu : that they conquerod Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
those countries for many generations, but were eventually driven back to 
K&bul whence they entered the Punjab in company with Mahmdd 
Ghaznavi early in tho 11th Century: this story is rejected by Ibbetson, 

* Jhcluin Settlement Report, § AS, 

t Pnninti rotiBUH Report, 1881, § 4C3. 

i $ ri7, Jbelum rioitlenient Report. 

§ It i« not poDfiblo to obuin satiafnetory information regarding thU word. Thq^ty of 
KnySn wna the mpital of Kai Kaydt', Kai Kubid, and Kai Khaarai and tome aajr tnhv t^o 
Qakkhara call thomtelret Kayini beoaoao they claim descent from these three kings. 
Othora nay that ,H>e Mnghals proper, and vapocially the Ohnghattsa and QitUbAahea, are 
Kay&ula i and that the Qabkhafi call themaelrea ICanini or Canaanitee beoanae they ^im 
descent from Jacob and Joseph who lired ia Canaan | and that it is this word whioh hM 
been misread Kayini. * 
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beoanie on Feriabta’s showing a GhJckhar army resisted M^mdd : and 
that it is at .any rate certain that they hdd their present possessions long 
behwe the Muhammadan invasion oi India : on the other side it will be 
oi interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late Khdn Bahddnr Rdjd 
Jahdnd^ Khdn, E. A. 0., who has made a most painstaking study of 
the original anthorities : it must be noted, however, that, particularly in 
the exactness of the references to tho anthorities citod by him, thero is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply further information 
asked for : his views are as follow^^ 

All the historians before the time of Ferishta agroe that the Kbo- 
khars, not the Gakkhars, killed ShahAb-ad>d(n Ghori. Ferishta oer* 
tainly oonfn.^ed those two tribe.'*, in other cases : thus he frequently 
refers to Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs; there are no suoh 
names in the Gakkhaf tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
father and son in the genealogy of the Khokhars : see tree given in the 
vernacular settlement report of tho Qajr4t district, by Mirza Azim Beg, 
1865. (7'ahagd/*t«dkhar», pp. 18, 19, 127, 147 and 600; Bauzal-ut‘ 
TliAirtn, Elliot, I, p. 301; Muntakhib^ut-Tawdrikh, p. 18; Ibn-i-Asir, 
Elliot, II, p. 483 ; Tabaqat-i-Ndtiri, pp. 128-4, etc.) 

Ferishta's account of tho Gakkhafs as a tribo of wild barbarians, 
without either religion or morality, practising polyandry and infanti* 
oide, is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn-i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in the* 
hills to the west of Pesh&war, and not of the GakkhafS : the chapter in 
Ibn-i-Asfr immediately following deals with tho mnrder of Shab4b-ud- 
din by the Gakkhafs : hence perhaps tho mistake ; or Ferishta may have 
borne a grudge against the Gakkhafs, who are^ said by him to have 
maltreated an ancestor of his own named Hindu Shib. (Ibn-i-Asir, 
p. 82, Elliot, XII, Ferishta, p. 159). 

Gakkbaf Sh4h, aliaa KaigwAr Sh4h, is mentioned as one of tho prin- 
cipal followers of Mahmfid of Ghazni. {Iqbdlndma-i-Jahdngiri, p. 109; ' 
Akbar Ndma, p. 242). 

The use of the Hindu title of ** has been taken as evidence that 

the Gakkhaf story of their origin w incorrect ; but up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhaf chiefs used the title of Snltdn. Some amada 
of the Mughal emperors ore cited, and other evidenco, bnt the refer- 
ences need not be given, as it is oorlain that tho title of SultAn wan 
formerly used by this tribe. 

In La Perron’s Eiatorq of th» Pdraia* p. 27, it is said that a mimtion 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdozard, took place in tho 7tli 
century ; it is suggested that this was tho occasion when tho ancestors 
of the tribe settled in Tibet ; an old M.8. podigree-tablo produced shows 
a SnltAu Yazdojar some 45 generations back. 

An ofBoer who knew the Gakkhafs woll^ wrote of them ; ‘ Some 
of their principal mon are veiy gentlemanly in their boaring, and show 
jpmistakably their high origin and breeding’ : another says: * They 
aro essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of tho (Bdwalpindil 
distriot: . . . Tho Gakkhafs still bear many tracM of their high 

dofl oept in their hewing, and in the estimation in which they are held 

• YoL I, Karaka, 1884, dUog the ZaiUi AvtOa, I, oeexmi, 
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thronghoat tho district/ Mr. Thomson wrote of them: 'Fhysieally the 
Gakkhara are not a large-limbed race, but they are compact, sinewy, 
and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and it has bMn stated on 
good authority tliat they are the best light cavalry in Upper India. 
They aro often proud and self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly 
well-mannered/ All this does them no more than justice ; and to any- 
one who knows them well, the statement that as late as the 18th 
century they were wild barbarians, without religion or morality, is in 
itself almost incredible. Jah&nd£d Khdn seems to have sneoeeded 

in tracing the libel to its origin : he shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokhars ;* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very couvincinp' : 
in the matter of tho ajssassination of Shamtb-ud-dfn Q-hori, the his- 
torians who state that he was killed by tho GakkhafS at Dhamiak in 
this district are supported by a strong local tradition. 

Clann and Maindis.— Tho Gakkha^s have split into many branches, of 
which tho most important in this district are the Adm&l, the IskandnU 
and the Bugidl, who occupy most of tho Khuddar circle : a smaller 
clan named FirozAl hold a few villages close to Jhelmn : and a still 
smaller brunch, the Tulidl (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Dina. Tho clan-names are in all cases derived from those of the com- 
mon ancestors : the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 
called MapdiS) of which there aro six gonorally recognised in the Jhelum 
district : Sultdnpur (Adm&l) ; Lehrf and Bakr&la (fskandr&l) ; Domeli, 
Padhri, and Baragow&h (Bugi^il) : Bheth and Salihdl, formerly fionrish- 
ing of the Bugi&l, are now decayed. 

Character.— ’Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what has already been said : pride of race is very strong 
, in them, and though they make good soldiers, they aro bad farmers : 
and whore ihoy have not fallen back on Government service, they are 
almost always in a most unprospeious condition, being much wanting 
in industry and thrift : their most unpleasing characteristic is their in- 
tense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter fends, and some- 
times to mnrder. 

History, -^Tho first settlement of tho tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to bo Abri<lm in Sultdnpur, under tho Lehri hills : thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, soutli wards towards the river, and as 
far as Landi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the Janjfids 
who were almost invariably defeated and ejected : in his first invasion 
of India Bdbar took the part of tho Janjiids, and with them defeated 
lliitf Khdn, the great Gakkhaf chief of Pharwdla, but in a subsequent 
invasion made- friends with the Qnkkhafs and procured from them an 
auxiliary force.' When Bdbar’s son, Hnmdyfin, was in A. D. 1542 
ousted by Sher Shdh, the principal Gakkhaf chiefs took the side of the 
exile: to bridle thoir pride Sher Shdh built the huge fort of Hohtds, 
about ton miles from Jhelum : and in the constant warfare that fdlowed 
tho Gakkhar country was terribly harried, but the tribe was nevm^ub- 
dnod, and cn Hnmdyfin's return to power began to grow powerful. 

* Seo alflo an article Id the Indian Antiquary, 1007 ' fte Kl^okl^ and t])i GakUiati 
la Fnn>b Biitory ' by H. A. B9ieil.a.9. 
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' Ckijjo/^Oaniajpur, ■ 

Thrir inbseqaenb history until the rise of * * • Snltin ” Moqarrab Khto, 
about 1740 A. D., chiefly concerns other districts : he was an Adnull 
chief of the Rawalpindi district; and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from AtttMk to the Ghen&b ; the Domoli Bugidls however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gnjntt, 
they at once rebelled, captured Muqarrab Khiin and murdered him. llie 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and tho dilTerent clans fell in turn 
an easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eaBi«rn hill map^ts were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British rule : in 1849 the Cakkhara nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and dignities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have since taken employment under 
Government.*** 

In Haz&ra tho Gakkhafs have had a still moro chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh Khiin, founder of Khitnpur, to whom tho hills of 
Khllnpur as well as those of the Karrlll and Dhfind wero entrusted by 
his grandfather Sult4n Barang Khltn about the end of tho 16th contniy, 
the Ghakkafs could not keop the Karrill and Dhdnd tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Durrdni rule how* 
over they were given charge of the lower parts of Hazilra, their chief 
Sult&n J&far Khiin being famous for his uprightness. But Sirdar Hari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reinstated till 
1868*72, when they recovered almost the whole of tho Khllnpur tract. 

QaijI, an agricultural clan found in ShUhpiir. 

GaIi, a Jd( olan (agriculcural) found in Amritsar and MuMn. 

QilbahI, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

GIiaab, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Mnltlln. 

Oalwatbah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gandapub ; A Pathdn tribe of Ushtardni (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by affiliation some offshoots of the Shirdni, 
the Mfishezai section of tho Ghurghushti Hathdns, and tho ltdnizai sec- 
tion of the Ydsnfzai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Ismdil east of Tdnk and south of tho Nfla Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulairndns to the west ; and tho town of Kuldchi is thoir head- 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Ismdil Pathdns. 
They reached the height of thoir prosperity about tho middle of tho 
18th century, but lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by Nawdb Muhammad Khdn, the Saddozai 
governor of Leiah. They still engage in tho pawindah traffic. They 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khdn has but 
little power. Mr. St. George Tucker thus described thoir sections 

. .^The Gandapurs profess to be all descended from one or two original 
dl^oestors, but there m no doubt, as in Incst similar cases, that 'other 

* Further Information will iMfoaod io Mr. Brandroth'i Jhelvm Btpert, 1S68, 

a tStoSSi Mr. TbUinion'i*S«<({«<N*n( Rtptrt, 1683, $S7; and in Pttnjah Oovwnmful 

nHSm, ITiw 6wiM, JTe. 1867. 
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tribet and famOiet Have been associated with them from time to time 
who all claim now to be of the original stoolc. They are ^vided into 
six main (Imsions or nallaha (Talleys'^). Moat of these nalWha have a 
eingle generic name, covering all the men of that nallah; but there are 
also joint nallaha, in which two altogether distinct sections are 
each having a generic name of Us own. The hereditary chiefship 
rosted at first with the Brahimzai nallah, but the Brahimzais having 
been very mnch weakened by losses in a fight against the Bdbars, the 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to the Hamrdnzai. who 
have retained it ever since. Azdd Khdn was the first Hamrdnzai Khfin. 
It was in his time that the Gandapnrs seized Takwdra from the 
Driskhels. Kuldchi was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Baloch 
from Dera Fateh Ehdn, from whom it opined its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Euldchi became the head 
town of the Gandapnrs 

Gahdhi, a Jdt tribe, which seems to be chiefly found in tho same tract with 
the Mdngat. 

GiifDHfLi, fern. a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be "a few degrees 
more respectable than the B&warias,” though in the Punjab their posi* 
tions are perhaps reversed. They wander alx>ut bare-headed and bare- 
footed, beg, work in grass and straw, catch quails, clean and sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They are said 
to eat tortoises and vermin. ^ They also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trade in a small way. It is said that in some parts they lead about 
performing bears : but this is doubtful. They have curious traditions 
which aro report!^ from distant parts of tho l^vince, regarding a king- 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem inclined to 
place beyond the Indoa They say they are under a vow not to wear 
shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Gandu, a small Jdt clan found in Jind. It has hahhuda at Mddpnr, and at 
these it worships itsyat^sras at weddings and on the DiwAli. 

Ginof, one who extracts and sells otto (»fr), whereas the atdr >arab 

not itr. 

Qaudia, a tribe of JAts found in Dera Gh&zi Kh4n. Like the Chdndia Baloch 
they present offerings to the descendants of Sh4mji, though Muhammad- 
ans, and are also called Bang Bangia. See under Gosain and Chhabih- 
w41a. 

Gaho, a tribe which, like the Munds, is generally reckoned as Aw4n, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Aw4ns do not allow the claim. U is sur- 
rounded by Aw4na on all sides and may be an aflSliated clan (see Jhelum 
Oazettaar, 1904, p. 101). 

GA^oah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in MnlUn. 

Ga^oo, an Ax&f n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GsMausaAnf. — A Sikh sect, founded by Gangfi cr Gangadds, a Basf 
Khatri of Garhshankar. Sikh histoiy rdates that he presented frnr 
pice weight of guf — al^ hi^ worldly wealth— to his Gurfi, Amai^^, and 
was sent to preach in the hill country. He founded a shrine at Daun 
near Kbarav, and his great-grandson, Jowdhir Singh, founded one of still 
greater fame at Klmtkar Kaldn in JnUnndnr. Mabf Bhagat of 

L* Clf. ike (hefei SBflng the M SOI. 
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Malifsar was another celebrated leader of this sect. Tho G-angoshdhfs 
possess Gum Amar Dds* bod and having rofnsed iniliatioa from Gard 
Govind Singh were excommaoioated by him.* 

Gamj, a Jdt clan (agrioultaral) found in Multdn. 

Qanj-bskbsbi.— A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, t 
except that Ganj'bakhsh was a faqir of Gurddspur who received a 
blessing from Gard Amar Dds^. 

Gamwab, a Jd( dan (agricultural) found in Multdii. 

GANWANiVi a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gabwxn, a Jdt clan found in the centre of Shujdbdd tahsil, Multdn district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Mughal times. 

GiMWABf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gia OB GAbb and Samal ob SAmid.— The two factions into which the Pa(hdn8 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to some extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions arc current. When Rdjd, runs an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province his toazir Gotnal governed 
Baloohistdn as far as Waziristdn as his viceroy. Qomal had two 
nephews, Sdmal and Gdrh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence Sdmal comprisos the ^in and Tor gund tribes bordering on 
Khost in Afghdnistdn, and tho Zakkd Khel, Aka Khel, Sih Pai, Qamrai, 
the Tamam Khatak of Tirdh, the Afridi country, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the Kohdt and Banna districts. Gdr or Odrh 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kuki Khel, Adi Khel, Aya Khel, and many 
villages of tho Orakzai, Mdsdsai, Mula Khel, Muahtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
sai, etc. According to Cockerell these factions are not now of much 
importance, having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shi’a, but Major James writing in 1870 described the feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and mei'ely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Sdmil half tho 
Orakzai and Bangash, the Mohmand, Malik-din Khol, Sipdh (Sih Pai) 
and Kamr, with the Zakkd, Akd and Adam Khels of the Afridis, and 
to the Gdr the rest of the Orakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Kdki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. Tho tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetson, that tho factions originated in the fratricidal enmity of the 
two sons of the ancestor of the Bangash, who woro oallud Bun-kash 
or ' root'deatroyers ’ on that account, derives support from the fact 
that the two great branches of tho Bangash are called Gdri and 
Sdmilzai, but how the feud spread as far north as the Mohmands and 
Khalils ‘does not appear. 

GAbA, GarrA, a term applied to any doghld, or person whoso parents were 
of different castes, in the Hill States, especially to the issue of a 
Muliammadan Kdjnut by a wife of another caste, [f whothor=aparfi of 
J^mfi] (2). A village of Gaur Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 

* Hsclagan, § S7. 

t Mnrray's Biitory cf the Punjab, I, p. ISI. \ 

i Madagaii, { 98. AnotbeaOanJbakhsh, a Hahamniadan, has a shrine outside tho Bbitl 
Gate at Lahore. * 
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in Gnrgdon call themsolvoa Gaur Shaikhs bub aro stylod Gd(d by bb^r 
neighbours, and a proverb says 

IChet meifjdfdgdnw men Odird, 

" As coarse grass tends to spread in the field, so a tries to 
convert liia fellows.” 

(3). In Karniil the descendant of a Rajput by a widow (of his own or 
any other caste) married by t ar^fJa is oallra Gfifd. 

GabalwIl, a J&t clan (agrioultnral) found in Mult&n. 

Gasdszi, a branch of the Husaini Sattids, also called Bdghdddi. They 
once owned a large part of the Sarai Sidhn tahsil of Mnltto. 

Zaidis are an offshoot of the Gardozis. (See The Races of the 
N.-W. P. of India, Vol. I, p. 125). 

GAgsf, an Ardft.i clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GABBWAt., an important J4t tribe in Ludhi&na, which claims to be of edd 
or gentle status. Hindu Garew&l aro also found in Montgomery. 

Gash, a Haloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GabbIb, a Jit clan (agricultural) fouod in Multin. 

GABBwf, a non-Pathin tribe which with thoTorwils holds the Sw&t Kohistin. 
The Garhwfs speak a lang^iago of their own callod Garhwf. See under 
Torwil. 

Gabno, an Arifqi clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gaq^i, or Gid't s small class of milkmen and cultivators in Kamil, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 

GiBBf, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have their head-quarters in Jammu but are not infrequently found 
in the Bajwit, or plain country under the Jammu hills, in Biilkof. 
According to Sir Uunlop Smith the G&rris are perhaps hardly ' actors ’ 
or ' mountebanks,’ but rather wandering minstrels like the Mirisfs, 
only they do not keep to one place like the latter. They stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit tho Punjab proper. They gener* 
ally visit (be Ri jput villages in the Siilkot and Zaffarwal tabsils about 
the time of the kharif harvest, very r^^rely at the rahi. They say 
they are Hindus, but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
are hazy. They invariably have a zither-like instrument called a king. 
They speak the Oogar dialect, which the Jdfs do not understand, and 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the women. They occasion* 
ally dance to their own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
tWr women are fairly respoctablo. They marry within the tribe only. 

Gat, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

Gatad, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

GathwXl)! (from gatha, a burden). A Jdt tribe, onco carriers by^trade. 
It holds 10 villages in tahsil Jfnd, whither they migrato<Krom 
HdUnd, a village in the Gohdna tahsil of Bohtak. They have Baird^^ 
as their yathefos. ^ 

GAtaXuAB, a Gujor dan (ugricultural) found in Amritsar. 



Gaur^Qauxwdh, 

Gi0B, a variant of G&vr or Gabr, ' unbeliever ’ among the Balooh. The 
Gaur gave their name to the town of Gaurdiii (Dames’ Popular Poetry 
of the Baloches, p. 163). Cf. also Gibari and Gubr. 

GiU^y Ogronp of the Bi'ahmans, confined almost entirely to the eastern 
districts^ the Punjab Himalayas and the sub^montano as far west as 
Gujrdt. The Gaups a:*e generally divided into two classes, adh- or puro 
GaufS, and gattas who are of illegitimate descent, In the Delhi 
territory the latter class appears to be called Dhauukra or Doghla. In 
Sirmfir State the adh-Ganrs are said not to intermarry with the gattas. 
The odh'Gaufs are themselves suV- -divided into chifti and kiili kanthi- 
wdldSf OT ' wearers of Avhite and black rosaries/ a division which is 
undoubtedly sectarian. Trans*Giri in this Stato the highest section of 
the Brahmans (and apparently Gaurs) is the Pabuch which does not 
intermarry with the Bh&ts though its members may eat food cooked 
by Bh&t girls, yet may not eat it if cooked by a Pabuch. On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his own 
seotiou if she has been married to a Bhdt. The Pabuch refrain from 
killing any animal and from eating fiesh. 

The Gaurs are divided into 36 smaiis* or sections which appear to 
bo exogamons, and every Brahman group similarly divided, as are the 
Pakauts, may be taken to bo of Gau^ origin. It is nut at all impi>obable 
that the Khatidiwdl Brahmans are also a branch of the Guufs.t 

The Taqas of Carnd.1 are certainly Ganrs who have taken to cultiva* 
tion, and so apparently are the criminal Titgas also. 

The Gauys of Hissdr say they came originally from Bengal, 
bnt more probably they camo as parohits or family priests of the various 
immigrant tribes among whom they are settled, j; As elsewhoru they 
are fed on the 13th day after death, but will not take oifHrings of black 
colour {kdld dan), nor those maile at eclipses {grahn ka dan or on a 
Saturday. They will however accept olforings not only from agricul- 
tural tribes but also from Khdtfs, Kurahiirs, Lohnrs, Ntiis, Bnirdgfs 
and Jogis, though not from Chdhpis or Chanuirs. The great majority 
of them have, like the S(irsut, adopted agriculture and are not directly 
engaged in religious functions. The Gauf is held in peculiarly low 
estimation by the people, apart from his religious status. 8ou also 
Gautam. 

GAO^wiB— (Gaufai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gurgdon)— a 
term applied ^nerally to any Bdjputs, who have Inst rank by practising 
karewa.^ In Delhi however they form a distinct clan, and though both 
they and the Ohauhdn permit widow remarriage, they aro looked upon 
as a separate tribe. They are described as noisy and quarrelsome, but 

* The term sAsan means originally a grant of land and is still uaod in that aonse in Chamba 
(OosottMT, p. 131), and in Uandi tGazetteer, p. 20). The process by which the turm tisan 
came to mean a section of a caste is ob-scure. The Brahminical yotraf are of course still 
preserved by the (taur and appear to cross'divido the sdtauH. noth ndsans and gotraa aro 
lur^r sub divided into countless <U». Thus the Caur ‘ sub-tiibo’ (£<i( or jot) contains an 
<>(*oAed Indauria, ‘from Indaur’ who aro by gatr^ Bhiradwaj and yamhU* of the Lohin 
Jifa. The vomenesa of the Brahmans in •mrgtion as to their alg and pots is however 
astonishing : Gorgdon SeUleineiU Sep., 1S72-83, p. 82. . 

f Hiasir OateOeer, 1004, p 73. 

I Of. the note on p. 810 where it ie pointed out that Gtuja— Thineear. 

{Of.GifA 
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sturdy in builds and clannish in disposition'— in contrast to the Chaohin. 
In Gurgfion they are confined almost wholly to the Palwal tahsil; a 
few are Muhammadans, but the majority are Hindus. 

Gadtak(a), a zdt or group of Brahmans owning a few villages in Gnrgtfon, 
where they are ropro-iented by a single got, the Maitbal, which has 
52 ala. The Gautam appears to rank below the Gaur, for the latter 
will smoke from the same huqqa as a Gauf, but in smoking with a 
Gautam or Chaur&sia will remove the monthpieoe and use his hand in 
its stead. Gaufs too will drink from a Gautam’s brass vessel, but not 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautam will drink from a 
Gauf’s. But the Gautanis deny this. 

GawAr, see Gw&r. Also a rustic, a clown, an ignorant person : fern. >01. 
Pv/njdli Dusty., p. 375. 

Gawaria, a small Jilt yot (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jfnd. 

GawAsI, a Gujar clan (agricultural} found in Amritsar. 

QAzab,ss Dhobi. 

GazdAb, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Gazzi, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gbdbi, see under Gidri. 

Giof, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Grblan, au Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

OiLAM, (1) a Jdt clan (amoultural) found in Multdn; (2) an Ardfi.t clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GsitOKrA, ' virtuous oues,’ a Buddhist order founded pbout A. D. 1420 by 
Tsonkhapa, the first Grand Ldma of Gahldan, and now found chiefly in 
Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi Ldmas belong to it. The monks 
are bound to celibacy, and certainly refrain from marriage, i hough in 
the years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. 
Tbeir outward mark is a yellow cap. 

The founder Tsonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromston (pron. Tomton) is the boat known (oirc. 1150). Bromston 
lived in the Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
was preserved till the time of Csoma de Eosroes, about 1820, but 
it was lost during the Dogra War in 1842. Mr. Franoke thinks that 
de Kosroes rightly identified Ki with the celebrated Hons of Bvasgengs 
(pron. BAreng). Bromston’s name is preserved in Bromston-chu 
(Toiiiton<K;hu) and Bromstonsua, ' the stream and rock of Bromston ’ 
near Ki. He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the BAreng 
monastery and either there or at Ki Tsonldiapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tantraism. His brethren 
were to be celibates and use no wincu He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist cWw, and to this 
day the Gelukpa novices (yetahul) wear nothing but yellow,.at least 
in SSpiti : but LAmAism as usual proved too strong and though prdbaUy 
the dress of the whole community was yellow the ^tinctive colou 

t 

* Twmgkhspa eliiiunsted (be rgiAt, the Sanskrit nmtra from tha g»gi<r. whewsB tbs 
Bisffnspsaml accept it. 
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is now red, bat a fully initiated brother (gelang) still wears yellow 
in his cap and girdle, and on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their red shawls. To some extent 
Tsonkhapa’s reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gel^pas are in name celibate everywhere, though probably hot proof 
against temptation in the polyandrous homes where their summers 
are SMnt. In Spiti they do nut even profess to be teetotalers. 
The^Ki, Lhao(t)pai 6on|)a near Dankhar, and Tdbo monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, and Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who Kspire to high rank being obliged to 
qualify at the dGuvai Khamszan monastery in Tashi Lunpo near 
Shigatse which is ruled by the Panchan L&ma, the acknowledged head 
of the order. 

OiNDAS, a small tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrfir and Dlidri of Jfnd. 
Its name is said to be derived either from ganddaa, an axe, or Gendwds, 
a village in tahsil Hiss4r. 

Ghao, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery. 

Graqab, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghaobah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Miiltlin. 

Ghaobbxi., a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. But ef, 
Gagrel. 

GhAi, GAbi, a caste of grass*outtera found in Kdngra Proper and in Ndrpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called GhAs{. 

Ghauv, a tribe found in the south-west corner of the Multin district since 
the Ain^uAkhari was compiled. It is also numerous in the kdr'idrio 
of Bahiwalpur and Ahmadpur of Babiwalpur State, as especially in 
the psshihtrs of Uch. Itseponym was a Hindu Bith (Rdjpnt), con- 
verted to Islfim by Makhddm Jahiniin. From his seven sons sprang 
as many septs, viz., the Hanbirpotre, Ghandnpotre, Dipil, Jhiubd, 
Kdrp&l, Kinji and Gnjj. The Ghsllus in Bahiwalpur are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the Gbulims, 
once their slaves, a small tribe of unknown origin. 

Ghalo, a J&tf clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

QhaiiO Eakmkabah, a J6t dan (agricultural) found in MultAn, 

OHAiiOWAKHdir, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gbahan, a J6( olon (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GhamAb, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GbamAb, -tAb, -iAb, fern. -Asf, etc., GbdmAb, fern, -f, -Nf, see Kumhdr. 

Ghaxbvb, a Gujarplan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Grab, a JAt clan (agrioultural) found in Multdn. 

Gbanbba, a clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Ghanobas, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Eamdl. 
It is also found in Jfnd tahsfl. Folk-etyfliology derives its name from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a smith for an aze,^ but got instead 
a pkan (sled^hammer) which he was told to shape into no BXe bp 
rabbiog (phtsnd) it. 
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Obanorba, ft Hindu Kamboh clan (agrioultaral) fonnd in Montgomeiyt 

Ghanirrbi a Kharral clan (a^icttH/ural) found in Montgomory* 

OsABluf, a thatcher, a maker of lattice work. The Ghardmis form a small 
caste, probably distinct from the Jhlnwars, and work in grass, etc. 

GHARATfi, a miller, also anua-. 

Ghabrana, an agricnltaral clan found in Shdhpur. 

GbariAlA, a moulder. 

GBAaiALi(A), fern, -ab, one whose business it is to strike the hour on a 
gong {gharidl). 

Gbabshi'k. in Pashto originally Eharsin, a tribe of Sayyids affiliated to the 
Midnas but resident among tho Ushtardna Shiiilnfs. Its progenitor, 
Burnamed the Uharshlti,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Ufh, and it furnished more than one saint to tho Afghdns. j^ik 
Ydr Fardn, a contemporary of UliidH.ud-dfn, Balban, was a Gharshfn, 
and others are found near Kandahdr, among the Kdkaf and Mfisd 
Khel Panni Pathdns and in Uch and other places in Bahdwalpur. 

GbarwAl, a tribe of Bdjputs, found in the upper part of Kabdta, in Bdwal* 
pindi. Tliey claim descent from one Pir Kdld, a son of Bdjd Mall (ances* 
tor of tlio ^anjdds). He married Kabo Bdni when he came to those 
hills, and named the ildqa in which he settled Kahrd after her. Hence 
his descendants wore CHllod Kahrwdl or Gharwdl. The tribe is numer* 
ous and important, living in a piotnresqao country. The Duldl is a 
branch of this tribe. 

GsAef, fern. 'Ar ; also ghdssi, a grass'Cntter, in Multdn ; the term is also 
used in tho hills. Cf. ghasiard, fem. -f, -aij, a grass-cutter. Neither 
appear to form distinct castes. 

Ghattu, a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) fonnd in Montgomery. 

GbatvtAi., one of the Jdt tribes of the South-East Punjab. They trace their 
origin from Garb Ghazni, and place that city in the Deccan and notin 
Afghdnistdn. They claim descent from Saroha Rdjputs. Their head- 
quarters are at Ahnlnna in tho Gohana tahsil of Bohtak, and they 
oooiipy the country between it and the Jumna, being numerous in the 
nurth of Delhi and to the south of Earudl. Ahnldna is said to have bew i 
founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Hanldnia faction. 
The Ghatwdl are often called malak, a title they are said to have 
obtained as follows ; — 

“ In the old days of Bdjpnt ascendancy the Bdjpnts would not aUow 
Jdts to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red olmhes, nor 
to put a crown {mor) on the head of their bridegroom, or a jewel (nat) 
in their women’s noses, niey also used to levy seignorial rights 
virgin brides. Even to this day Kdjputs will not allow inferior castes 
to wear r<'d oloilies or ample loin clothes in iheir villages. The Obat- 
wdls obtained some Bucce^ses over the Rdjputs, especially over the 
MHndHhdis of the dodb near Dnoban and Mrn^rlaur, and over those of 
the Bdgar near Kdidnanr apd Dddri, and removed the obnoxious pro* 

« The name is < aid to be derived from ghar, a mountain and «k<n, green or fruitful, 
because while residing about Bora and Peehin, two SajTids, at the leanest of the WSmy i 
of the tribes, solicited divine aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into gnws<oovetsd 
ranges. 
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hibitioDS. Th^ thus acquired tbe title of malah (masteid and a red 
turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jdf with a 
red pagri is most probably a GhatwAl.” 

Mr. Fanshawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred 
by a malik or chief oalled Rdi S<ll; yet in Rohtak they appear 
generally to be oalled malah rather than Ghatwdl.* In Jind the 
Ghatwdl reverence Bairdgis as their jatheraa. In Ilisadr the Brahmans 
of Depdl are their parohits to this day, because their ancestor rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the Rdjputs of KaUnaur 
had blown np all the rest of the Ghatwdls, who had defeated them. 

Gbadnbab, a sept of lldjputs, descended from Mfdn Bajokhaf, son of 
Saugar Chand, 16th of Kahldr. 

GhazlAni, a Paflidn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghiba, a tribe of Rdjput status in the Attock district. Tradition makes the 
Gheba, Sidl and 'Hw^na descendants of Gheo, Saino and Teno, the three 
sons of Rii Shankar Punwdr.t The Sidl and Tiwdna appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of Bdjput 
tribes may be of Pnnwdr origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
tbe Pnnjab some time after the Sidl and Tiwdna, and to liave settled in 
the wild hilly country of Fatahjang and I*indigheb in Attock. Here 
they held their own against the Awdns, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Bnnjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustdn, whence 
also Colonel Gracroft says that the Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of thom.l They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatahjang tahsil in l^walpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to 1^ in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that qiiaiTolled with the 
others, and took tbo name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
title used in the tribe ; and the fact that the town of Pindigheb was 
bnilt and is still held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to tho statement. Tho history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 538 ff. of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as " a fine, liardy race of men, full of fire and 
energy, not addicted to crime, thongh their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, . or to join in hand>to>hand fights for 
their rights in land, and their feuds with the Jodra and Alpidl are 
notorious.” 

GhiI, one who sells ghi : a section of the Khatrfs. 

GhbtaL'FAMTHI, -fA, one who has no religions guide, a bad man. 

Ghitb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


*Tlfere are in Beverol parts of India, espocially in Uonghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-class K4jputs oallra Ghatwal, who hold or hold assi^ments of revooue on conation 
of defondiiig the gh6,t» or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory inoursiona into the pljiina below. 

J An amended genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin's Panjaib Ohiefi, 

But Oracroft also noted that other tales assign the Gbebas the same origin as the 
KheoraSy now edtivatore in the tract, ' 


The Ohilzaie, 


Ghilzai, Ghaibai, a tribe of the Matti branch of the Path&ns, and till the rise 
of the Dnrrilni power, the most famons of all the Afghfin tribes. The 
official spelling of the name is Ohaleji at K&bnl and KandalUir. They 
first rose into notice in the time of Mahmdd Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his inyasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jal&ldbdd and Kel&t>i«Ghitzai, and spread 
oast and west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, established 
themselves under Mfr Wais as independent rulers at Kaodahdr, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by Nddir Sh&h, and their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long 
after by that of the DnrrdnL They are of the same stock as the IsE 
Khel and Lodi Pathdns, as the following ‘pedigree table shows 


Qais-i-Abdur Rashid or Shaikh Biif. 
Bfbllfito 

X 

8hih Husain, a ShansaUni Tijik of Ghor. 


Gbalzai. 


Niizf. 
Isi Kril. 


Ibrahfm or Lodai, 

I ^ 

Dotami. Siimi. 


Prasgf, 


Ism&il. 


Mahp&l. 


siir. 


Ndhlrnt 

J 


HamA. Hayal. 

1-. 


Tator, 


Shaikh or Patakh. 


Hud. 


Maimt. 


Isot or Sot: 


Sin or Yaiin. 


Abo. 


h2bA. 


r. 


Taaln or T^nas, Haidar or Khizr, 


yalliib. 


SaLat 


— 1 
Basaan. 


Tradition derives the name Ohalzai from ghahoe, the * illicit (first-bom) 
son* of Blbf Mdto by Sh^ Husain, whom she afterwards married. Her 
descendants first dwelt in the Shflghar territory, south of Ghazni, but 
when the Ghalzai became numerous, they drove the Nidzfs t» the east- 
ward, and the Anday branch of the Ghilzius still hold Shflgha;. Other 
branches are the Hotak or Hotaki, Eharofi, N&sir or Ndsiri, Snlimdn 
EhAn, Tarski and Toklit Of these* the Kharofi and Ndsir however 
do not app^ to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one of 
the sevenu'Tnrk tribes looaU^ on the western frontiers of the oWnf 
kingdom, towards the Afghdnistdn, by the Turk feudatories nnder the 
S&mnis and the Turk Snltdns of Gbasnf. The Hotaki is the loyal 
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clan, and from it sprang the H&ji, Wais,* and the Saltdns, Mahmud, 
Ashraf and Husain. The Qhilzsi are found almost ezclusivoly as 
nomads in the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, and form 
with the Lodi Pafh&ns the bulk of the Pawindah folk. 

Ghibth.— T he Ohirths fill maoh the same position in Kilngfa proper and the 
hills below it as do tho Kanets in the parts to the east. Tboy correspond 
also to the Bdhti in tho eastern and the Chdn^^ in the w&stern portion 
of the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyall an identical. The Gbirths of Kdngfa snd Hoshidr- 
pur were thus described by Barnes 

*' My previous remarks (see R4thi) will have introduced the reader to the Ohirths. They 
form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in actual numbers exceed any 
other individual caste. With the Ghirths I haVe associated the few JAts that reside in this 
district, and the Changs. which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about llaripur 
andNdrpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Ghirths are sub-divided 
into numerous sects. Therd is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive, tho analogy arising from the 
Ohirths being the usual cultivators of rice. Tho Ohirths predominate in tho valleys of 
Pilam. Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Dun, or Haripur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 
every portion of the district, and generally possess the richest lands and the most open 
spots in the hills. The Ghirths belong to tho Sudra division of Hindus, and ibis fact 
apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are found. Tho open valleys, although 
containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of tho hills. The more 
refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied by 
a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were not ashamed to bo seen nor to work in the fields, and tho men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

The Ghirths are a most indefatigable and hard-working raeo. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various 
processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, tho Ghirlti women 
carry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to tho markets for sale ; many 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are 
constantly seized for begar, or forced labour, to carry travellers' loads, or to assist in tho 
various public buildings in course of coostrucUoD. From these details it will be perceived 
that the Ghirths have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must 
be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. 

To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. Tbo men aro 
abort in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark 
and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Both men and women 
have coarse features, more resembling tho Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes tho younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes aro exirotnely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
. cultivators, they are very litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to 
blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty,— a Ghirth seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
their.character, though not so peaceable and manly as the RAthi, has many valuable and 
endearing traits. Tbo Ghirths being Sudras do not wear tho janeo or thread of casto. 
Ihey take money for tbe^r daughters, but seldom exchange them. Tho younger brother 
takes bis brother's widow ; if she leave lus protection, ho was untitled by tho law of 
the country to her restitution, and under us ho should at all events receive money 
compensation.” 


* Mfr Wais Hotaki gained possession of Kandahir in 1708-0 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his Brother Abdul- Azfz, but he was spcedil 3 r deposed and Mfr Wais* 
elder^BOn Shih Mahmtid raised to power. Ho sulshied Persia in 1722-23 and was there 
succeuded by his cousin Shah Ashraf, but this ruler was overthrown by Nddir 8h4h. 
Meanwhile Shih Husain, Mahmdd’s brother had become ruler of Kfiidahir and he not 
only refused Shih AshrAf an asylum, but had him put to death. Shih Husain reduced 
the Shil district and Fushang,* which the Baloch chief Mihrib Khin had annexed, and 
caused Dera Ghizi Khin to be sacked by a detachment— a disaster from whk^ Ohizi 
Khia*B famiily never recovered. 
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Tha Ohirth septa, 

Tbe Ghirtha are said to be of Rdjpnt origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimato intercourse. They are essentially aKrioultural, and the 
proverb says : — “ As tbe rice bends in the ear the Ohirth lifts his head.” 
Their social position is low. “You can no more make a saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo,” and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ You can’t make a Ghirthni a widow, any more than yon 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.” 

Folk etymology derives Ohirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ghi. In Hoshi&rpnr Ghirtha are called B&hti.* In Hindust&n they 
are called Kdnni. Ch6ng is the Punj&bi name, and Ghirth the Pahdri 
word. 

The Ohirths have few large sub-divisions. Tbe eight largest are the 
Kandal, Bh&rdw^j, Path<lri, Ghh&bru, iieru, Badidl, Chbora, and Bbattu. 
Bh&rdw&i (a Brahminical gotra), is also found as an al among the Brah- 
mans of Chamba.t Ghbdbru is found only in Hoshidrpur, and Ghbora 
and Bbattu only in KAngfa. Tho others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirtha say that they havo a large number of ala or septs— 360 in 
all. A great part of ' these are named after villages. Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
tetemistio in origin. 

Among these septs occur the following names 

A. — Names of animals or plants 

(1) Dhare, fruit of the wild (4) Gidar, jackal. 

fig. (6) Gadobari, a kind of bird. 

(2) Ghopt, horse. (6) Gardrf, * an animal like a small 

(8) Khunld, a kind of bird. pig.’ 

B. — Names of occupations or nick -names : — 

(1) Surangidld, miner. (10) Saiui, vegetable-seller. 

(2; Nandb, nandhi, dumb. ^11) Hntl4, stammerer. 

(8) M6rm4r, peafowl-hunter. (12) Khdugar, Xi/tdnsi, a cough. 

(4) Jdkhnfi, woi^hman. (18) Lahfi, charred or burnt. 

(5) Panidri, panvird, water- (14) Topd, bought for a topd or 2 

man. seers of grain. 

(6) Masand, long-haired (15) Kumh&r, potter. 

(said to be its meaning). (16) N&nl, neobi. 

(7) Lakridi, woodman. (17) Pathrdla, founded by a leaf- 

(8) Ghopi, jockey. seller (pa ttd, leaf), 

(9) Uaridild, born on the 
Bihdli or 3rd Bliddon. 

G.— Names of colours 

(1) ' Kd,14, black. . | (8) Nfl4, blue. 

(2) Kahr4, red-brown. | 

* Bauhtia appears to be a variant of Bihti. Possibly, this suggests, B&hti means simply 
•ploughman;' 

t According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Hr. A. H. Gunter, O.S., the 
Brahminical yeiroa are preserved but each comprises a number of aU, e^/., the KundU 0 «<(ra) 
inoludes tho Ohdng, 6i41, Thelar and Tholi iMb (=,ql«), the Konsal yet includes the 
Pwihiri, the Tul g«t the Patikd at, and the Kisab the Kattu. The golt, it is disUsotly 
stated, are named after common ancestors ‘who were rithU' 
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D.— (I) founded by a woman wboBo child was born under a 

Ammt tree. 

(2) Braytod, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
oon or oak. 

(8) Daddd, founded by a woman whose child was born near a 
bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(4) Ehul4, an animal of some kind. The name was g^ven to a 
ohild as a token of affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 

(5) Ladhdrid, &om ladhdr, a kind of tree. 

• (6) GhnrI, a wild goat ; so called because its progenitor cried like 
one. 

(7) Ehajdrd, datO'palm (e/. the Nagarkotia Brahman ol of this 
name) ; 80 «oalIed because its founder was born under a date* 
palm. 

(8) Ehatt4| from hhattd, a kind of tree : for a similar reason. 

Other exogamons sections (^ots) are Balaru, Banjdra, Barol, 
Ohakotra, Bh^dt, OhUa, Hangana, Jalarich, Kathe, Narotr^ Panjla, 
Panydu, Panydria, Sdkfo, Sidl, Thimbu, Tl]wku, otc., all of unknown 
derivation. 

In the Bdjput hypergamons system the Ohirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can his daughter become a 
meen (8atv)in pithi Ohirthni ki dht RAni hojati), whereas the Rdthi's 
daughter can attain to that position in four generations and even tito 
Kanet's reaches it in five. But the Bdjas could promote a Ohirth to 
be a Bdthi, as Sir James Lyall records (Kdngfa 8etU Bep., i 78), 

The following accounts of the Ohirth social observances are given 
as typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the Kdngfa Hills 
and not as peculiarly characteristic of the Ghirtha They resemble 
generally those in vogue among the Gaddis of E&ngfs, but the local 
variations appear to be endless. These are described in the foot-notes 
to the text below— . 

In betrothal the father, mother or undo, if alive, will tell the ^ youth 
to arrange to marry such and such a girl. If these are not alive, he 
chooses himself ; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arranse* 
mentst The father then finds a go-between {rAbdru) who goes to the 
girl’s parents and makes the proposal to them. ^ If they accept, a day 
is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal [nita). On this day the 
tAhAvA conducts the boy’s father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a rule*) to the girl’s house. He takes with him cream, dehi, in a 

* Provided the &ther has no infirmity rendering the son's assistance necessary, the son 
will not accompany him. fie will generally accompaiqr any other maardian. If the boy 
goes too, he Is allowed to stay at the girl’s parents' bouse if the Br ahmans declare the 
nceaaidn favonrable, otherwise he most stay in somg other house. The ,boy*e Brahman 
may be one of the pvrty. It makes a point of arriving during the particular watch of the 
ysrtienlar day wfahdi the Brahman has found to be propiUous. He Jeads tbe way in, 
lollowed bythe fhtber and next^relative. The others stay in tbe encloeure outside. Tbe 
things are put down end a rupee in rilver and a half anna bit in copper are placed by the 
boy's *»thTT in the moveaUe ahrine fcalled dtua dsra) of Gandsh on the frsahly plastered 
chsnthoh. 4t tho siBW the girl's porenta put down a tray oontaining e UtQe pur of 
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clay vessel {dehdH), grain, gur and cbthes for the girl, and two mpeeg 
two pice in cash (and jewels, if rich enough) ; and if a price for the 
girl has been agreed upon, they take that too. When they get to the 
house they find a ghard of water and an oil'lamp and a vessel contain- 
ing a little gur and ghi in the girl’s parents’ house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the -girl herself. The^ put down the grain, 
gur and dehi, rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wicker basket put ready for them, and no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane stalks are placed for the deputation. When 
they have set down the grain, etc., the boy’s party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water- vessel, and dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them in their months. Then the boy’s party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all sit down for the first time. 
Then the go-between takes the rapees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes. < Then the rvhdru ooroes back, and receiving 
the girl’s price from the boy’s father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy’s father gives pice to the niTa party’s kamina, «. e., the 
barber, the parohit (family Brahman) and the watchman, llie Itoy’s 
.party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Then the girl’s mother calls in other women of the village, and they 
sing and the boy’s father gives them pice. Next day the boy's party 
having breakfasted return home. 

From this time until the wedding, which in the case of a virgin is called 
bidh, the boy’s father sends once a year rice or maize, cream, guf and 
clothes for the girl. ^ The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the wedding is arranged by the girl’s father.* It may take place 


their own. The boy's father puts a half anna in this and tastes the gur. Ho puts a pice 
in the lotA of water {.garwi) before the shrine, touches his forehead and bends down to 
Gan6sh, the girl's Brahman worshipping all the time in the usuid way. The girl's mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The nrl's parents take all the 
things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in uo tray, out of which the 
girl's mother takes them, and not the girl's father. It is the mother’s right. There is a 
^st next morning and pice are distributed to tbo poor, and a few annas to the Brahman» 
the dhdi of the girl's family and the local watchman. A few pice aro also given to the 
l^rYs sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy's family Brahman settles the day. About 20 days before the day fixed the 
father takes him to the house of the girl's parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicions for the father, 
paternal uncle and brother of the boy and girl respectively. 

The girl's father puts some rice and gur and a few blades of drub mas and two plcOf 
and the boy's father also one anna in copper, into a tray. These are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. In the tray the girl's mother also puts , the red pasts 
for making the tika on the forehead which is used for all reli£pouB occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl's Brahman puts the tika on the boy's father's for^ead and 
then on the foreheads of a few of the bystanders. Both families then make their prepara« 
tions and summon their friends and relations to the wedding. 

On the day the boy's party, which always includes the Brahman and the family barber# 
goes to the girl's house, the boy being carried in a j)dlki and musicisns accompanymg. Tbs 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (st^a) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face. He has been washed and dressed by the barber before 
starting. 'The sera and a pair of shoes and a coat are 9 ven him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s house they all wait outside unu the edrre 
Brah nao announces that the auspicious moment tthe coi^'unction of two stars, ' lagan j has 
arrived. The boy and his Brahman with the barber and a friend who has the ewtooyof 
the money for current expenditure go inside. The ckaukah with the dwpadarala ready. The 
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when the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wodoing is fixed the boy's father gives whatever.it was 
arranged should be then paid^ and both partitas make preparations for 
it. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, washed with bu^nd to make 
him clean And dressed in a hwah (red cholu) and a rod red 

paijdm^ and katnarband and sera (tasselled head-dress), Mehndi (the 
plant) is put into his hand to make his fingers rod, and ho is put into 
a fdlki and taken to the girl's house. The girl's father's nain there 
spreads a cloth. On this cloth tho two fathers moot. Tho girl's father 
then gives the boy's father’s win nie , and the boy's father does tho 
like to the other nain* This is called awdrinifa or in Punjabi wdtauifa, 
beoause each of the fathers waves the pice round tho head of the other 
before giving them to the barbers. This takes place outside the house. 
Then tho girl's party takes the boy into the house. Then the girl's 
parohit reads the Ved mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
sahn and put ftmr poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. Tho boy and girl aro then set iindorneuth, 
and more mantars are read. Then the girl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied togothor {linjri). The marriage 
oeremony is now comploto. Then the parties feast at the bride's 
house, but the women are not present. Then behind the pardd the 
bride's head is anointed with chaunk. Then oithor on that day or tho 
next the bridegroom takoa the bride to his father's house, if it is near 
enough. Perhaps tho girl’s barber snd the midwife may accompany 

, , — — — — 

The gbrl’s mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room. The boy and girl sit facing each other on it with tho boy's barber supporting him 
and the girl's barber's wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans faoing each other 
on tho two other sides. Both read the service. The barber's wife puts tho boy's cloak over 
the pair and the barber lifts tho sera from his face and the barber's wife her cloak from 
Ihe girl’s, so that they can see each other. The boy takes the ring olT tho little finger of his 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl's right hand. The cloak over tho pair 
is removed and the mrl's face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is put by the girl's 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which the barber's wife gives some to the 
girl. The friend with the money bag puts two pice into tho tray. These aro taken by the 
barW's wife. 'The boy comes out to his relations and the girl goes into tho inner room 
among ^e women. After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in the ground in the enclosure to form a small square in which 5 or 0 
can sit. The barber's wife makes a figure {ehaunh) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a oross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the barber and his wife, respectively, the Brahmans being further off than the 
buber and his wife. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross. 'The Brahmans 
put rice soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl’s mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a I6td filled with water and puis them down by her Brahman in worsmo. 
He throws soaked rice over them and gives them to tho Boy's Brahman, who puts them in 
front of the boy. The girl's mother or father then brings another tray with a little rice 
in it and an empty basket and puts them down by tho girl’s Brahman, and tho girl's 
parents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
tho Brah^n hands the tray to the boy's Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 
the boy and returns the* tray to the girl's Brahman. 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presonts. and they put money in tho 
tray, which is then offered to tho girl by her Brahman. The girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the boy’s Brahman. 'I'ho remainder in the 
tray belong to the girl's parents. In the same way pre^nis of cloth are put in the . basket 
and theseMlong to the girl's parents. Next morning the barber and barber’s wife again 
show the couple's faces to each o^er under the cloak as before ; but thist time they are 
sitting on the two baskets, and th^girl has all the jewelry on. The boy puts another ring 
on the girl's finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonies are over. In the 
evening the girl will be taken off in a pdlkt, the boy preceding her in his pdlki. 
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ber, bnt none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
bionght into the boose and are set before a lighted lamp and ^hafa of 
water to which they bow with hands joined. They are then pven ghi 
and gif to eat, and the brideffroom's marriage garments are taken off. 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to bis mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have oanied the bride’s 
gifts (given by the bride’s parents) and the Kahdra are feasted, and 
the next day they take the bride home agaio. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mother*in-law. If she has attained pnberty, me 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. Then two or three 
months later tne bridegroom goes to his father>in.law’s ^nse and 
brings her to his father's honse again (hdr pherd), and she remains 
there, unless the girl’s parents send for her again. 

The reading of the mantara (logon) and the going round the poles 
(gh&mdnd) are the binding and essential parts of the ceremony. Elome* 
times when the girl’s parents are deed the pnrobase*money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 

A bride-price is paid, bnt its amount is not fixed, No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. The ol^r me girl, 
the more is paid for her. The greater the necessity of the bridegroom, 
t. s., the more difficulty he experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
most pay, e. g., if he is a widower. 

Widow remarriage is common.^ Indeed as divorce or rather sale of 
wives is frequent* both widows and divoro6es remarry. They go 
through the simple ceremony called jhanjrdrd or widow remarriage, 
which consists in the priest putting a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corners together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot (ehaunkah) outside the husband’s house. The priest then leads 
the way in, the woman and the man following him in that order. 
Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Oanesb with its offerings 
of a lojd of water and lamp (ehiragh) placed outside, and the oeremony 
is over. Before the cloaks are knotted a nose-ornament of gold given 
b;^ the husband is taken by the woman from the ha.i fd» of the baroeris 
Wife and put on. This ornament is the common sign of marriage. 

The Ohirths generally think the younger brother has a right to 
claim the elder brother’s widow, but the claim is not «nfor^Wf>, nor 
apparently ever was. The elder brother cannot marry the younger 
brother’s widow, bnt the Ghirths of Pdlampur say that it is done in the 
Kdngra tahsil. 

Ghirths follow the Hindu law of inheritapoe, bnt, it is said, all 
the sons inherit according to the rule of eMn4dvan4, i. a., all the 
sons by one wife get as much as all those by another wife.t Bnt 

• Divoioe it permiUtd at the pleasure of the husband ; under no diouinstanoes can the 
wife daim divorce against his will It is called chhod*^. U s wife bo nnfat th M the 
abductor pays the husband the price of her barton (lit ' user ’) in the presence of witnesses 
and reeeivera bill of divotoe. There is no ceranony. The jhanirML takas place with 
another man. 

t The Oaddit who live south of the Bivi and are called ObanoU also fellow thisrule. 
Those of Brahnaur observe the papeoii^ rule, Inother wordsthe cMiKMoand rule is a 
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one may present the offerings, and those who Uto near the /ofth 
tshe it— in the ease of jaJtha in the waste the gwdla who happens to be 
grasing cattle near. 

(2) or snake worship. Every honse or collection of houses 
has its rough platform about three feet high, with a few pillara support- 
iog a tbatcm, in the enclosure and containing a few flat stones like thin 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes out on them side by side, head 
upward. This must be worshipped, the first thing in the morning, by 
every one, by pouring a little water over the stones. Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancestors which will be 
found under the same shelter. Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for this worship. The special yearly worship of the snake is on the 5th 
of S5wan (Nig panehmi). All the available milk for the seven preced- 
ing days is oolleoted, and on the 5th S&wan rioe is boiled in it. A 
ehauhih is made inside and outside the threshold with three effigies of 
snakes on each, white, red and black— the white of flour, the red of 
clay, the black of charcoal. Then follows the usual worship, first with 
water, then rice, then with a red lika on the snake’s aud the worshipper’s 
own forehead, and incense. The milk is afterwards distributed. If 
there are women in the honse, they will do this worship and not .the 
men. In default of women, the men. Also at the time of the worship 
two boys are made to wrestle after giving them as much as they can 
eat of the things offered. Then they are dismissed with a few pice. 
This is a test. If the boys go away happy, the god is pleased ; if not, 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peculiar to the Ohirths. 

(8) The Sidhs.— The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, i. e., seers, scattered 
over the country. The most noted is Dewat Bidb, whose chief shrine 
is in the Hamfrpnr tahsil. Either a small shrine or merdy a pillar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the Sidh 
and his staff by the feet ; or it may be merely under the shade of a tree 
and sometimes very roughly cut. A small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
staff may also be seen lying by the relief. In some cases there is a 
figure of the Sidh in the shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
particular men may choose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
Qhirths. The Sidh is worshipped every morning like the otW house- 
hold gods or at least on Sunday. This is the Sidh’s day in the week. 
1/Vhen crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 
^nday. Sidhs are supposed to ’be special protectors of boys. Ohirths 
generally wear the ainghi or silver ornament at the throat, which is a 
mark of devotion to a Sidh in the district, but the Ohirths say that it 
does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may be worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 

Ohirth women worship the p^al tree, so far only as to pour water 
over it on the death of a child. On the 14th day of the moon, «. e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the 
ground. When the moon is seen water is poured out to it stan^g. 

Occasionally one to whom a Brahman has said that the sun is in 
opposition to him will set apart the last Sunday of every month, eat 
sweet food only, Ueep on the gpwund, aud pour out water to the sun 
early next morning. 
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Very oooasionally 8 man becomes possessed, which is shown by 
contortions. The evil spirit may be osorcised by the charms of a 
Brahman or there is a temple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one eat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 
neck. 

Before commencing to plough a Brahman must be consulted as to 
the propitious day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to sowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
'grain it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sort is 
' sown according to the augury. 

Ghirths sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 
in order to propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc. 
In case of cattle-disease the wooden part of the plough-share is set up 
in the enclosure of the house and marked with red and black spots or 
' tikaa in order that the disease may be averted. Some Ghirths say it is 
done by a chila or other special person who knows how, and is intended, 
to keep away evil spirits {hhuta). 

Besides the DiwtUi, Lohri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol- 
lowing festivals : — 

The Birrfi on 1st Bais&kh. It consists in distributing earthen water 
vessels {gharaa) to Brahmans and married daughters. 

The Sairu on 1st Asauj. It consists in cooking bread and distributing 
it just as at the Lohri. It lasts all day, and marks the ends of the 
rains. 

The NauU marks tho harvesting of the spring crop. Bread is cooked 
and eaten and distributed, aud those who did not give the gharaa at 
the Birrfi do so now. 

Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dheid,, Tho Ndi or 
barber plays a special trumpet called a najiri for Ghirths only. It is 
exactly like an English- bod-room candle-slick with two handles opposite 
each other inside instt-ad of outside the rim. Ghirths dance at wed- 
dings and festivals facing alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 

GaoOHA, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

QBOBXwiHA, a tribe of R&jputs whose head-quarters are the dullnndur 
district, of which they occupy the eastern comer, but they are found in 
smaller numbers in ul the adjoining districts. To the west of theni are 
the Man], and to the north of them the Kirn. They are almost all 
Musalmin. They are Kaehwiha Bijpnts of the Gosal got, descendants 
of Kash, the second son of Bima. They say that Biia Min,* sixth in 
descent tom Kash, had two sons, Kaohwiha andHawiha, and that th^ 
are of the lineage of Hawiha. The J-wo brothers met^ Bhahil^nd-dfn 
Qhori (Ij with an offering of a horse, and received in Ktum as large a 
territory as they could nde round in a dav ; hence *their name. The 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 


* Of Kot Kundis, now Udsipu I 
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• 

their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The 
Ohoretriha of BAhon, who are stQl Hindns, would seem to have im< 
migrated more lately than the rest of tbe tribe, as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kofa and Bundi 
in Il4]puttna. Mr. Barldey was disposed to put the Ghorew&ha 
wnquMt of their present temtory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now. 

In Ho^i&rpur the Qhorew&ha hold a hdtoani or group of 52 villama 
around BAMchaur. in tahsil Garhshankar; near Bilfiobaur they hwro 
a^eredto rnndmsm; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar 
thw m Mnsalnrins, but they keep Hindu Brahmans aid bards, to 
whom thqy give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 

The de^ndants of Haw4ha fonnd^ 9 chkat or principal villages and 
12makon* (the latter aro said to be derived from men of Inferior 
position to those who founded ehhat), and are also divided into 12 
mukiM nam^ after 12 of the 18 sons of Uttam. The Ghorowiha also 
have viUages, e. g., Bhaddi is the tiica of the 1 2 Ghorewtiia villages 
round It. Another account says the Ghorew&ha presented a ri^ 
hor8e(<tofy<w pfeora) to the ruler of the country wd obtained the 
country in jdgw, whence their present name.t 



^eGhorowdha H4jputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a mrl of the same locality (wtthin). Muhammadan Ghorew 4 has 
have a further r^tncfaon, m that they will not take brides fnra a 
vUla^ in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 

wiAm the village » not forbidden. The GhorewnU of GarhshSkS 

and E4hon are said to fave ^nghters to N4ru BAjputs. Thero, and the 
Viih^**^**’ ^ give daughters to, moMn 

Gbosoasht, Ghoiwhoshti, one of the great branches of tha 

Patto. Ismifl had three sons, Ddnal 
fwho had four rons, KixA?, Panai (Pahsi), NAohab and DHwai (DAwOL 
MAHDtf, and B4hw, the ancestor of the Bihi Afghdns of Tt- 

tnbes desMuded from Dinu are by far the m^ numerous and incite 
muy of the mort powerful bibes of Bouth-Bastern AfghdoS 
Ohor^aalU is saj^i to mean ‘leaping and jumping,' ‘playing wid 
rompng,' and to have been bestowed upon Ismdil hs a nickname. * 

Ghobi, a Mughal clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Gbobu or G-HWARii Kbil, the Ghwari sept or branch of the Pathdns. 
It oompris^ five tribes, the Mohmands, Khalils, Ettddzais, Chamkanni 
aod,,Zer&ni. It was the rival of the Khashi branch and its enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nusliki and Gbdfa and 
Mek refuge in the territory of the Oigidni Pathdns near Kdbnl. Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking np of the Timurid dynasty of Kho> 
rdsto drove the Ghwaria themselves to the northward, the Ddddzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Peshdwar, while the Khalils and 
Mohmands obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirzd Kdmrdn who then held Kdbnl in fief under his 
brother Humdydn. With his ai-I these two Ghwaria clans suddenly 
attacked the Dilazdks and wrested from them the lands they still 
held south of the Kdbul river, about 1533-34. On Kdmrdn’s fall 
however their power decliued and their defeat by the great Khashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapdr in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwaria Khel for ever. For accounts of the Qhoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Chamkanni. 

GBOSi, fern, -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces ; but the name also appears to bo applied 
indiscriminately to any low-caato Pnrbia. 'llie terra is said to be only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gnjur, Ahir or any other casto ; but there are Hindu Qhosis in Delhi 
who are gvcdlas or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Ahirs. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from a Musulmdn Ghosf, 
but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands I The Ghosfs 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate in the Punjab. They are, 
however, sometimes butchers. 

The Muhammadan Ghosfs in Delhi are called Gaddf-Obosfs, and those 
of Delhi city have a curious legend that they wore once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a Kiljd’s tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
the saint gave them gowns and doshdlda to wear, with green dnchala 
(veils) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear a pair of undor-kurfaa or shirts. The women do not 
use the lahnga and kurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosf 
women. These Ghosfs are strictly endogamoiis, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by a Ghosf is denied all social intercourse with the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Ghosfs protected the saint’s gaddi or seat they came to be 
called Gaddf-Ghosf. The Uaddf-Ohosfs of Firozdbild nro also Muham- 
madans, though they claim to bo Gaddfs from K4ngra, and they certainly 
have no interoonrso with those of Delhi city. They observe parda and 
are generally strict Moslems. 

GbottO, Ghot^, a polisher or pounder. 

Gbowal, a sept of R&jputs, descended from Mfdn Sainkf, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16tb R4j6 of Kahldr. * 

Qboo, GboouTi two agrioultural clans found in Shdihpnr, 
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Ghulah. — ^T heso men are found in the Pesh&war dietriot under the 
name of Ghaldim* * * § kh&naz&d,* and in Molt&n under that of Khftnaa&d 
simply. The latter may, however, be an error for Khtozfidah. 
The Pesfa&war clans are given as Turkhel Qhnidm, and Malekhel. 
They are said to be descendants of captives in war who were made 
elHvest ighuldm), whence their name. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and arp generally attached to their hereutary masters, 
though some of them have taken to shopkeeping and other occupations. 
In Pdsh&ivar the men are also called mrai and the women mnza 
(concubine). In Bah&nalpur the Qhuliim are a small tribe, slaves of 
the Ghallus. 

Ghumman, Ghamman, a tribeof Jdfs, found in Bi&lkot. It claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar R&jput, Rdjd Dalfp of Delhi. 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had throo sons, Harpdl, Ranpdl and 
Sanpdl. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulif Bdjputs, 
white Sanpdl had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans, 
including Ghumman, the youngi'st. Sanpdl’s wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to Jdt status. Their Brahmans are Bharwdkirs, 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghumman came from Mukiala or 
Malhidna in the time of Firoz Shdh, took service in Jammu, and 
fonuded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol made of 
grass and set within a s<j|uare drawn in the corner of the honse, and 
out the goat's ear and the jandX twig like the Sdbi Jdfs. They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that 
ho shakes it off. They are chiefly found in Sidlkof, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Siiili called Dulchi. In Jfnd their Sidh is called Dddd or Kdid, and bis 
aamddh is at Ndgrd in Patidla. Beestings are offered to him on the 
11th badi every month ; offerings are also mado at weddings. 

Gilui, fern. 'Atr, one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth. 

Gll^d, a sept or khel of Rdjputs in the Simla Bills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Ko( Kluif, Kumh&rsam, Khaneti, Karangal and Delath. Said to be 
derived from QayA, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman’s daughter. 

Gibari, GIbari, Gabasi. — According to Ravei'ty§ Gabar was a town in Bfi- 
janr and the Gibaris were the rating race in that tract, speaking a dia- 
lect different from the other tribes. The Afghdn historian describes the 
people with whom the Afghans first came m contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dari, 
spoken by the Mutrfiwi and Mumifiti. II The Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribe!), were septs of the SaitUAM. See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Qaur. 


* Muhammad llayAt Kbiu in hit Baiyit-i-Afghint gtaiea that the Qiailbiah of KAbnl 
are ooUootively known as Ohulip.khiuA, and possibly some of the QhnlAm.khinas&d 
may be Qitilbssb, 

f Bajauli. ^ 

X But another aceonat says they cut the b«r instead of the fani. 

§ Taha(iAU-lHriri, p. lOAS-A, Qabr, flre-worehipper, is a diSereat word, 
y SotM on AftkMotdn, p. 378, 
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OiDRi, Gidrt, doubtleas from gidar, ' jackal.’ Hoputed immifp»nts from 
Hindust&n and Bikaner, tho Oidris aro now found mainly in the Bahd* 
walpur State. Closely resomblin^ tho Sdnsis of the Punjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, tho Gidris are split up into various camps, 
which are supposed to moot once a year in Sdwan at Tulla Darya Khdn 
in Elhdn Bela police-station in Bahdwalpur. Thoro all tribal diiiputoa 
are settled, just as is done among the Sdnsis. The Gidris live by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, fans, etc., and sometimes hawk knives 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who oier* 
cises juosi-judicial authority in it. The women journey direct from 
one camping'place to tho next, while tho men go further afield in 
search of work. Nominally -Hindus the Gidris will oat tho fit sh of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. The dead aro buried without 
any obsequies. Marriage is always effected within tho tribe, generally 
by exchange, but failing that a bride can be pui-chased for Us. 15. No 
rites are observed save an announcement of tho union before relatives. 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to tho dialects of 
Bikdnor and Jaismmor. 

Gioiani, GaqiAni, a Khashi Patluln tribe, descondod from Mak, the 
third son of Khashai. According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hotak and Jirak, and a daughter Gilgai or Gagai, whom he gavo in mar- 
riage to a shepherd. As sho had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves Gagitlni. Another tradition makes their 
progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mukai, son of Khashsi, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tur, the Turin , By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, snd from their seven sons are descended as 
many GagiAni clans. Mukni’s own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khel. Originally settled in territory near Kjlbul, the Gigistnfs, 
despite their alliance with the Mughals of Mirxa Ulugh Beg, were over- 
thrown by tho Yusufzai Pa^hilns in tho Ghwnra Marglm,* near Kilbul. 
Soon after they made an inelTectunl attempt to oxtablish themselves in 
Btljaur, and then besought tho Yfisufsais and Mandars to grant them 
lands in the Uoiiba in the Poshstwar valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued against their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Bdbar to 
aid them against tho Dilaxilks, bnt their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect troacheiy and he left them to face tho Dilazdks, by whom they 
wore completely vanquished. Novortheloss in the great redistribution 
of Khashi territory which followed the overthrow of tho Ghwaria Khel 
the Gigi&nfs received half Bdjaur, Ambar, Nfiwagai and Chhdrmang, 
in addition to the Dodba. 

Gil, one of the largest and most important of the J»lt tribes. Ijs main set- 
tlements are in the Lahore and Perozepur districts ; but it is found all 
along the Biis and Upper Sutlej, and under tho hills as far west as Sidlkof. 
Gil its ancestor, and the father of Sher Oil,t wm a of Baghobansi 
B&jpnt descent who lived in the Ferozopur district ; he was a lineal 


* Tbe Foliated Plain. , 

t The name Sher Oil is thaa related : Pirthipat had no son and was advised 

io take to wife a woman from a lower clan, ao he espoused the dauf^hter of a Bhnlar J&t. 
She bore him a son, but hvi three Bijpat wives replaced him by a atone, and had biiii 
abandoned in a forest. But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him vdtb a lion and 
broight him homa. As be was found in a marshy ( gili) place he waa named Sher Oil ! 
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descendaai of Pirthip&l, R4ja of Garh Mithfla and a Waria B&jpnt, 
by a Bhular J^t wife. The tribe rose to some importance nnder the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 852 
of Griffin’s Panjab Chie/a. 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhina 

Sobhrd, Jaj, Talocharti, Eesaria, Chhaj, Jidna, Bahawara, Wadhao, 
Chheli, Mokha, Rdji and Shahi. 


PedigfBB I, 
Rim Ohandar. 

1 

Lal^u. 

Kashab. 


Pedigree IL 
Suraj CSun). 

MaroU 

1 

Gaj. r 

1 


, 

Widya. 

1 

1 DhauL 

Harban. | 



6u^. 

Wanipal. 

1 Raghpat. 

, 1 


Kaulpal. 

Talocha. | 

Hardit. 

Kankar. 

Kara. 

Udlsi. 

1 Udcrdp, 

1 

1 

1 

Shah. 1 

Daryah. 

Thambar. 

LohSain. 

1 

1 Majasg. 

Wani Pal 

„ 1 

1 

Nayan. 

f j ^ 1 

Bachkar. 

DiUhe. 

Mai. Suratia. Achraj. Markhaul. 
1^1 1 1 

1 

1 

Jolir. 

1 

Kaur Pal. 

Harpal. 

1 


Jogan. Kamde. Dhanfch. Qoi. 

1 


Manhela. 

1 1 1 1 

Udiai. 

Ka^. 


I 

Kang, Ruha. Punun, Tandal. 

1 


Ma^j. 

J. 1 . 

Nayan. 

Chahal, 


Tad Manhaje 

1 1 

Warpir. Aulahh, 

Sindhu, 

Jobir. 

Maihla. 

Manhaj. 

Karor. 

Ratbi. 

Ajaaat. 



Karor. 

Kathi. 

Ajanat. 

Wabhar. 

1 

Piithipat. 

1 

GU. 


Wsnbhir. 


Pirthi Fat. 

ok 

The Gils worship their eponym on the Chst Chaudas at Raji&na, 
in Moga tahsil, where he has a temple. He also appears to be called 
Kdjd Pfr and to be specially affected by the Wairai Gils. In Jind 
their jathera is Surat Bdm, whose shrine is at Bajewdla in Patidla and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirisis. In Ferozepnr thetril^ is said to 
affect Sakhi Sarwar and its men prefer to be called Dfpa, Sardpa, etc., 
instead of Dip Singh, Sardp Singh, and so on, with the title of *Mian’ 
proBxed. . At weddings they dig earth fromi the pond of Sakhi Sarwar 
near their Jiome. They eschew jhatka meat, but will eat it if haldl, like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 
of animals killed in the Sikh fashion by jhatka, one lost bis eyes, 
another found himself in jail, and so on, so they reverted to their former 
practice. 
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The Qi], like the Her and Sidhu Jd(8 can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s sfot, contrary to the usual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom cuts a branch from the jand tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey. 

OiLANij a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery ; 
see Jildni. 


Gib, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gibwamu, a Muhammadan Jdt clan tr>gricultural) found in Montgomery, 
In Bahdwalpur they are also called Garwilnh and are found as land- 
owners and cultivators in the Bahiiwalpur and Ahmadpur Kdrddrig, 
with thiwe septs, Attu, Jalap and Karer. 


Gisbkaori, a Baloch tribe, now found scattered in Dora Ismdfl, Muzaffar- 
garh and Montgomery j also in Mekrdn. Apparently derived from 
Gishkaur, a torrent in the Boheda valley of Mekrdn. The Lashdri 
Bub-tumau has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a clan of that name. 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 

GoniRA, a prosperous clan of Jd^s, of the Shibgotra group, found in 
Hissdr, where it owns large areas in Sirsa arid FatehdbM tahsils. They 
trace their descent from Niinbuji, who founded a village near Bfkdnor, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own clan as 
chieftain they asked the Bdja of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as iheir ruler, so he gave them Bfkd in whose honour 
Bfkdner was founded. To this day, it is said, tho raj~Ulak is marked 
on the forehead of a new Rdja of Bikdner by a Goddra Jdt, and not by 
the family priest. 

Goha^, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GohbA, a Jdt tribe found in Jind tahsil. Its epoiiym is said to have 
Tdr Rdjput. 

Goj, a Jdt clan (agricultural)' found in Multdn. 

Gokha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GoLAb, a weaver, in Peshdwar. There are Gola groups or classes 
the JuLiHAS, Kuhiiabs, Nils and Sods. 

Golbra, a tribe which gives its name to the tract in Rdwalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its oponym, the third son of Qutb Shdh, and in 
Sidlkot has four branches, Golora, Kahambdrah,Dengla and Mandd. 
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According to Cracroft the Golera are Awins^ a statement oonfirned 
by their claim to descend from Qatb Shdh. 

Golebia, an offshoot of the great Bdjput clan, the Katoch, bearing a terri- 
torial designation from Goler. 

Golia or GawAua, a very curious tribe of Jd^s, only found in Rohtak 
andKamdI. They declare that they wore oriRinally Brahmans, who 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s 
bouse in large vessels {gol). The lociu Brahmans apparently admit the 
truth of this story. They now intermarry with Jd^s, but not with the 
Ddgar or Salanki ; for while they wero Brahmans the latter were their 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jdt tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted as 
gtum-breihren. They came from Jndoro to Rohtak some 80 generations 
ago. 

Gomdal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur, Multdn, and (classed as 
Rdjput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the Gondal 
Bdr, running up the centre of the tract between the Jhelum and Obendb. 
They arc also numerous in the riverain on the right bank of the former 
river in the Jhelum district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Rdvi. They are said to be Chauhdn Bdjputs, but they are now of 
Jdt status and intermarry with other Jdt tribes. ' Physically they are a fine 
race, owing doubtless to the froe and active life they lead, and the quan- 
tities of animal food they consume ; and if wo except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating thoir neighbours’ cattle, which in their estima- 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from 
vice.’ They say thoir ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to Pdk« 
pattan, and was there converted by Bdbd Farid ; and if this be so they 
probably occupied their present a^des within tho last six centuries. 

Gondal, a tribe of Muhammadan Jd^s in Gujrdt which claims Chauhdn 
Rdjput origin. Its eponym came from tho Doccan to visit the shrine of 
Bdwd Farfd and Pdkpattan and embraced Isldm. 

GofAlak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

GopAno, GofhAno, one of the broken Baloch tribes of Dera Gbdzi Ehdn. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and is also found in Muzaffargarh 
and on the Lower Indus and Sutlej in Bahdwalpur and Multdn. 

Gopa Rai, a tribe of Jd^s, claiming Solar Rdjput origin and descent 
from its eponym through Milld who migrated from Amritsar to Sidlkot. 
Also found in Muzaffargarh and Montgomery in which Districts they are 
classed as agricultural clans. 

Gob, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

GouAb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gobah, a Jdt clan (agricultural)* found in Multdn. 

Gobano, a Gurkhd clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States, 

GobAtab, a Jdt elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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GobXta, a J&t tribe, said to be descended from the Saroha family of 
Lunar Bdjputs, and to have come to Gujr<tnwdla as a nomad and pnstoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a 
Bombansi B&jput called Gnrdya whose grandson Mai came from the 
Lakki thal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that RAna, 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors. 
They are now found in GujrAnwAla, Sidlkot and GurdAspnr. They own 
81 villages in GujrAnwAla and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. Thoy have the same pecu- 
liar marriage customs as the Sdhi JAfs. In Siillkot they revere Pfr 
MundA, round whose khdngdk a biidal pair walks seven timos, and offer- 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
They are said to be governed by the rhun4avan4 rule of inheritance. In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan GorAyA appears as a JA^, RAjput and 
ArAfn clan (all three agricultural), and in SliAhpur it is also classed as 
JA( (agricultural). The word gtrrayd is said to be used for the nilgai 
{I'orcax ‘picta) in Central India. 'I'hey are soinetimcs said to bn a clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in SiAlkof claim descent from liudh who had 
20 sons, including (jorAyA. 

Goaf, a JAt clan (sgricullural) found in MultAn. 

Gobia, a small JA( clan found in NAbha. It derives its name from Goran 
Singh, a RAjput, who settled at AlowAl in PatiAla anil thus became 
a JAt. 

GoBJiVB, an agricultural clan found in SliAhpur. 

Gobkha. See GurkhA. 

Goeoh, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

QoBsf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gokwah, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gobtb, (1) an ArAfn clan (agricultural) ; (2) a Mughal clan (agricultural) : 
both found in Amritsar. 

GosaIm, a term even more vaguely used than SSanniAsi BairAgi* and 
very diflScult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that ho is of some standing 
and influence. Strictly speaking, however, the GosAfns form^ a distinct 
order, which differs both from the BairAgfs and the SanniAsfs, though 
they are often entitled GosAins, and ofien the Brahmans alone are oon- 
sidored privileged to be so styled. In KAiigra the GosAfns form a 
separate caste, as well as an onlor, and are known as SanniAsfs or 
DasnAmfs, because they are divided into ten schools. These were 
founded by the ton pupils of Shankar AchArj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution* : — 

• Krom Iho dnandm of tho Gosains : “BhaktmAr*. Nawal Kishor, 1927, p. 77. Bot 
another account gives Rukhar and Dandi instead of Asrani and S^raswati. It also 
atates that tho Rukhar is like an Achirj (Brahman) in that he receives Kifta on tho death 
of a GosAin. In the Brahmacharj dsrom or stage tho ‘ GosAin * dons the janeo or 
aacrod thread of caste, in tho second daram or depjeo ho becomes a GosAfn and puts 
it off again- In the third daram ho becomes a jiaramhana, and in the foiArth an AbohOt. 
The paramhana shaves his head and the abdhdt generally lives ^aked. This is the 
order observed in the SanyAs Dharm, but now-a*days a Gosiin merely besmears himself 
idth ashes and goes fortn as^ an ahdhdt, Tho true Qos^in must not approach a fire, 
and when he dies be is buriedi not cremated. 
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These oorrespond with the ten p&da of the SannhLsfs, and the 
Gos&in be regarded as a semi-seoularised offshoot of the Sannidsi 
order. When the Muhammadan invasions began, says one account 
of the Sannidsis, many of them iled to the hills of Kdngra and Simla 
where they formed colonies. In some places they intermarried with 
Brahmans and took to cultivation, gradually amassiog such wealth 
that the hill people, including their BAjds and Rdnas, were in their 
debt and they controlled all the trade between the hills and the plains. 
In their practice of usury they were rapacious to an incredible degree, 
charging 21, 60 and even 72 per cent, a year, and making regpilar 
tours in state after each harvest, in spring and autumn, to collect their 
dues in kind. Once in debt to the Gosdfns there was no escape for 
a debtor, and they preached the doctrine that the removal of a debtor’s 
name from their bwks was an ill-omen to both parties. To the power 
of capital they added the influence of their own sanctity and though 
the Gurkha invasions broke up their domination they continued to 
exhaust the resources of the people in the Outer Sarlj tract of Knllu 
till quite recently. On the other hand the Goslfns of Klngfa, who 
are principally found in N&daun and Jawllamulchi, were an enterprising 
and si^ptoioas community engaged in wholesale trade. They mono* 

? >lised the trade in opium and spooulated in eharaa, wool and cloth. 

heir transactions extended to the Deccan and indeed over all India, 
but generally speaking, they are now impoverished and their brick* 
built ware-houses at Jaw&lamukhi are mostly in ruins. Most of the 
Klngfa Qosifns are of the Giri sub-order, and affix -ptr to their names. 

In thMry the Gosdfns are celibate, and recruit by adopting ehe/os 
from pure* castes who maybe willing to dedicate their sons to them, 
but in praotioe marriage is usual Those who marry are styled 
gharliri. Natural sons do not succeed nnlesa adopted as chelos, 




m 

Widows are merely entitled to nuuntensnoe. Seonlar Goadios will not 
plongh, bat they do not wear any/anao, l etaio the ehot» and yet wear 
a f o^tt dyed with red oohre. The religioaa or maidAri Gosdina form 
fratomities and, though they do not marry, keep women. They are 
divided into akh&rat or small oolleges each under a ntohant who haa 
anpreme control of all its property, the disciples being dependent 
ra his boanty. A mahant obsignates his snocessor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, but if he die without having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gosdfns dfota 
a^ new mahant. ^ After his installation the late mahant'* property is 
distributed by bim as he thinks 6t, and this distribution, or bhanddra 
as it is called, is rarely impugned. Like a Sanniftai the Gos&fn is buried, 
a cenotaph or tamddh, dedicated to Mahddeo, being raised over him, 
as he is supposed at death to be re*united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply in the guru’$ cutting off the ehoti ; the head is then 
close shaved and the guru mantar read. 

In Birsa the Gosdfna form a separate caste, originating in a 
sub-division of the Sanni^s which was founded by Shimbu Aohdr j. 
Every Gos&fn is given at initiation a name, which ends in gir, part 
(the two most commonly fonnd in this tract), tirath, dtram, dran or 
nath, by his guru. Each of these sub-orders is endogamous, 
a gir may not marry a puri.* The Gosifns are also said to have got$, 
and to be further divided into the gharhar or secular and the celibate 
who are either (I) tnafddri (whose dwelling, maf, is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuit!*, but not marry), (2) 
dsanddri (whose house is on the ontskirts of the village), or (Syabdhdt, 
who wander about begging, but may not beg for more than seven hours 
at one place. The ahdhut carry with them a ndruU or cocoanut shell, 
and may only take in alms cooked grain which they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days^ at 
any place unless it be a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gob&ins are generally clad in garments dyra with gent. 

In the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shdmji and Lilji 
who are Khatrfs and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar, are called 
Gos&fns. The Khatrfs and Aro(&s of the 8outh-w»st are either 
disciples (eewdks) of these Gosfifns or Sikhs.t Other Goslfns are 
those of Baddoke. 

The Gos&fns appear to bn correctly classed as a Vuishnava sect or 
rather order, though in the hills they affect Mahideo and are mahanta 
of temples of Shiva. 

Gobal, a small J4t clan which is found in Jind and^ has a Sidh, B&la, at 
Badrtikhan, where offerings are made to his tamddh. 

GniMTHf, a reader of the Sikh Oranth, an expounder thereof ; but cf, Oidni, 

Guda, a tribe of found in KapfirthaU State, Suit Anpur lahsil. Ito 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delhi in the hlughal times. 

^ . 

• The *«rA of tbs p<ri$ rssidos at Kharsk, and that of the gtrU at bilak, both ta 
Hiu&r. Bis«Ar 1904, p. 81. * 

tOeosns Bsport, 1891, { 68, p. 197-6. 
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QvQmi, (1) one of the prinoipal muhitu or oUms of ihe Siili in Jlmog. It 
gave ita name to the township of that name, onoe the head>qnarters of 
the present Montgomery district and still of a tahnl; (2) also a Kharral 
clan (agrionltnral) found in Montgomery. 

Odjjab, 'or, fem. *1. Dim. Gojab^I, fern, -f, and GnjBiTfl, fern. •!., a 
yonng Gujar. Derivatives are Gnj^ or Gnjrehfd, a dwelling-plaoe of 
Gujars ; and Gnjr&t, the ' country or tract of the Gnjars.* The Distriot 
of Gnjntt takes its name from the town of Gnjrdt, bnt the present town 
thongha modem one stands on the site of an ancient city called Ddanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
fonndation to R&jd Baohan P4I, a Surajbansi Bdjpnt who came from the 
Gangetio Dodb, and attributes its restoration to Ali K.hin, a Gnjar, 
donbtlfss the historical Alakhana, of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varma between 883 and 901 A. D. Captain Maokftnsie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned tne restoration of 
Gnjr&t town to R&nf Guiran, wife of Badr Sain, son of Bis&ld 
of BiMkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A.D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refonnding of the modem town to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Varma of Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 888 A. D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first invaded Gnjaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modern Distriot of Gnjr&t, which 
lies between the Ghen&b and Jhelnm.^ At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the 6th century, the R&jd of Th&nesar, Prab&kara-vardhana, 
had also carried on a aucoesafnl campaign against the Hnn settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the * clans of Gurjara’t, so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gurjara race was firmly established in the 
modern Gojr&t before 600 A. D.i 

The modem District of Gujrtt, however, comprises the Her&t or J&t 
ftargana and the Gujr&t or Gujar parpana.§ lliese parganaa nsed to 
be divided into tappaa and the tappaa into topa, each top being nnder 
a ehaudhri. 

The modem Distriot of Musaffargarh also possesses a Gnjrdt on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Ghdzi Khdn 
district. 

Thi Distbibutioh or tbx Gojabs. 

The present distribution of the Gnjars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham : — 

" At the present day the Gnjars are fonnd in gp^eat nnmbers in every 
part of the North-West of India, from the Indns to the Ganges, and 
from the Haadra mountains to the Peninsula of Gnjardt. (niey are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagddhri 
and Bnriya, and in the Snhdranpnr district, which daring the last 
century was actonlly called Gnjardt. To the east they occupy the petty 

• eteln, ZuT OtuhiehU d*r Cihi$ von Kibnl {Fntgruu an Budolf von Both, Stuttgart, 
ISttS). SMaUoStttin'a ltS7'A(ara«0«’at, p. 804, Vol.I. 
t V. Smith. Barit ‘tiit. of India, p BBS. 

X for the deriratioD at the word flujrit tee Dr. Fleet’i oote in 3. R. A. B., 1906, p. 419. 
He dtrirei it from Ouiaretii, Prikri* GajjaraUi, the modem name of Oneerit i»ei«g due 
to Alber&ni’s Out(a)rM. t'Ciiinvila meana the ‘ Odjara* 'village,' GtUritthe 'Gdjata’ 
eountrvi' a dletinctien overloohed in Baden- {Swell's I *df(m ViUagt Oommunitt. 
i Uu]T4t Guetteer, 1898-98, p. 19. Of. the Sett. Bep. of the Gujiit Dtetriet, 186J. n, $. 

fhetsmBpiMisotunlnown oiigia,bntltappMniDbes]MflaIledtheJattoiii 
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State of Samptar in Bandelkhand, and one of the northern Distriote of 
Gwalior, which is still called GujargAr. They are fonnd only in small 
bodies and much scattered throughout hSastern Rijput&na and Gwalior ; 
hat they aro more numerous in the We8t«>m States, and specially 
towards Qujar&t, where they form a large part of the population. The 
of Bewfiri to the south of Delhi are Qujars. In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scettered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, such as Gujr^nw&la in the Rechna DoAb, GnjrAt in 
the Chaj Dofib, and Gnjar Kh&n iu the Sindh S&gar Oo&b. They are 
numerous about Jhelnm and Hassan Abd&l,* and throughout tho Hazdra 
district ; and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of Chil&s, Kohli, and Pdlas, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the oontiffuons districts to the west of the river.’* 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and snb> 
montane tracts ; and though they have spread down tiie Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low* 
lands. In the higher mountains they aro almost unknown. Gujrdt is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 13i per cent, of 
the total population. There alone have they retained their dominant 

E osition. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eastern 
ilia also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settled 
there; but in the west the Gakkimfs, Janjdas, and Pa(hdna, and in the 
east tho Rdjputs have always been too strong for them, and long ago 
deprived them of political importance. In the Peshawar district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may bo that some of 
those who are thus returned aro not true Gnjars by race. But 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, Chibh&l, and Hazfoa, and away 
in the territory lying to tho north of Pesh&war as far as the SwAt 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjabi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and ilescending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there ho is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following tho plough. In Ghitr&l also Gujars 
are found in the Shfshi Kuh valley, while the Basbg^ls (the KAfirs of 
the Ibshgal valley are so styled by ChitrAIis) are descaibed as curiously 
like the Gujars in the Pnnjab.t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fis the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exolosively 
M naalmAn except in the Jumna Districts and HoshiArpur, and they 
must therefore have entered those Districts before tho conversion of the 
great mass of the caste. The Jnllwdnr Gujars date their conversion 
nom the time of Anrangzeb, a very probable date. The Ferozepnr 
Gnjars say that they came from D&ranagpr in the south of India, that 
they moved thence to RAnia in Sina, and thence again <!b Ferbzranr 
vid Kasdr. The MnsalmAn Gnjars of all the eastern hadf of the Pro* 

- I ■ - - - 

* Hassan was himself a Gfijar. 

t But Baahgali fa eaaetitially an Iranian dialecfc. Sea Stan Kottow*a Otagiijkation et 
Baihgoli, in J. B. A. 8., 1911, p. 1. 
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TiDoe still retain more of their Hindn onstoms than do the majority of 
their concerted neighboars, their women, for instanoe, wearing petti* 
coats instead of drawers, (just as they do in Jallnndur also), and red 
instead of bine, in Jnllnndnr the Qnjar shoe is nsnally of^ a peoaliar 
make, the upper leather covering litlle of the foot. It is noiaoeable that 
Oajrit is to the G-njars what Bhatner and Bhat(i&na are to the Bha^', 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the sme physical 
type as the J&t and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some* 
times been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by bis 
cast of ooun'enance. He is of the same social standing as the J&t, or 
perhaps slightly inferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scrunle, and the proverb says : "The JAf, Gnjar, Ahir, and Gola 
are all fonr hail fellows well met.” Bnt he is far inferior in both 
pers mal character and repute to the JA(. He is lazy to a de^i^i ttnd 
a wretched cultivator; his women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattlo 
extends to those of other people. The difference between a Ghijar and 
a RAjput cattle*thief-was once explained to me* thus by a "The 

RAjput will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then 
keep the Bs. 20 and the buffalo too. The Gnjar will." The Gnjars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, they were 
a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and are still ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosenintr of the bonds of discipline to 
attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high one : " A 
desert is better than a Gnjar : wherever you see a Gujar, bit him." 
A^n : " The dog and the cat two, tho Hangar and the Gujar two ; 
if it were not for these four, ono might sleep with one’s door open " : 
so " The dog, the monkey, and tho Gujar change their minds at every 
step and " When all other onstes nre deed make friends with a 
Gujer." As Mr. Macnaohie remarks : " Though the Gnjar possesses 

two qnalifii-ations of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire 
for other people’s cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which dietingoiebes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, sneak* 
ing, cowardly fellow ; and I do not know that he improves much with 
the march of voivilization, though of course there are exceptions ; men 
y^bo have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognise 
the advantage of being honest— generally.*’ 

Such is the Gnjar of the Jumna Distriot8.t Bnt further west his 
charaotor would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gnjars 

V This description would appear to require some qualification. The Qujar of Kashmir 
is described as tall and gaunt, his forehead and his chin are narrow, his nose fine and 
slightly curved. The Qujar of the United Provinces is above the medium hei^t, wtdl made 
ant active, his face long, and oval, and his features fine rather than coarse. Orooke 
deeotibes hita as ‘a fairly typical Indo<Aryan.’ J. B.A. S., 1907, p. SSA. The Pu'dab 
Qujar might ha well oesoribed in the above terms. As comparM with the JAl he has 
brtti’r leatiirvs. but is not of such a good type. 

t Sir J. Wilson, however, wrote : '* The t.ujar villages m Gnrgion have on the whole stood 
the late bad times better than those of almost other caste— better than the Jits, and almost 
as Well aa the Ahtrs. OurOurgAon Qujaraam very little given to tUevhig, andlhave 
tether a high opinion «t thim.** , 
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o{ Hu&m as a simple alUenduriog race, tlirifty and indnstrions, with 
no ambition bat to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields **} 
and ** many of them are fine men in every way." Mr. Thomson says 
that the Onjars of Jhelnm are the best farmers in the District (perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Oakkbafs, Awdns, and 
Kdjpnts), though the Malidr or ArtUp is a better market gardener ; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt Range) 
Jits, but with few attractive qualities, Mr. Steedman gives a similar 
account of the Gujars of R&walpindi, calling thorn excellent culti> 
vators." So the Gujars of Hosluirpur are said to be a quiet and 
well-behaved set." In Jullundur Sir Richard Temple described them 
as " here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usual " ; and Mr. Barkley writes : " At present, after 

30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crime as 
any other large class in the agricultural population. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with gracing than 
with agriculture; but this is by no means invariably tho case." But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as " unwilling 
onltivatorn, and greatly addicted to thieving," and gpves instances of 
their criminal propensities. Thus it would appear that the further tho 
Gujar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and tho 
more unpleasant he makes himself to his neighbours. The following 
description of the Gujars of K&ngra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting 

" The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same desig- 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, wortliless and 
thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and im- 
provemeni ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars aro exclusively a pastoral tribe,— they 
cultivate scarcely at all. The Gaddis keep flocks of sheep and goats, 
and the Gujar's wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, ghi, and other produce of their herds. The men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods tending 
their herds. Tho women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on tbeir heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter- 
milk and ghi, each of these pots containing thn proportion required 
for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gnjars usuallv drive 
their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thisve. Their women are snpposed to be not very 
BcrupnlouH. Their habits of freqnentipg public markets and canrjring 
abont their stock for sate nnacoompaniod by their husband undoubtedly 
expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid *tbe imputations 
against their oharacter’are too well founded. They are tall, well-giown 
women, and may be seen every morning entering the bazars of the hill 
townS) retaraiDg home about the afternoon with tbeir baskets empti^ 
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of their treasures. The Gnjars are found all over the District. They 
abound particularly abont Jw6ldmukhi, Tira, and N^un. There 
are some Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi ; bnt they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalmans.'* 

*' It has been suggested/* continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, " and is I 
believe held by many, that and Gujars, and perhaps Ahfrs also, are 
all of one ethnic stoolE ; and this because there is a close communion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far>distant 
oiiirin. But I think that they must have either entered India at differ* 
ent times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is 
mrecisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case.of Jti( and 
B&jpnt the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of 
higher rank than the former. But the social standing of Jifs, Gujars, 
and Ahirs being practically identical, I do not see why they should 
ever have separated if they were once the same. It is however 
possible that the J^ts were the camel graziers and perhaps husband* 
men, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and the Ahirs the cowherds 
of the plains. If this be so, they afford a claesificatiou by occupation 
of the yeoman class, which fills up the g^p between and is absolutely 
continuous with the similar olassiHcation of the castes above them as 
Brahmans, Banias,and Bdjput8,andof the castes below thema^ Tarkhdns, 
Cham&rs, and so foiih. But we must know more of the early distribn* 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have 
noticed in the early historians a connection between the migrations and 
location of Gujars and B&jputs which has struck me as being more than 
accidental ; but the subject needs an immense deal of work upon it 
before it can be said to be even ready for drawing conclusions.* 

Thb OBiaiN or ths Gojabs. 

A full history of the ancient Gurjaras and of the great Gnrjara 
empire, the existence of which the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson claimed to 
have established,t would bo beyond the scope of this article, but the 
reader’s attention may be directed tn certain incidents in their history 
in the Punjab. According to Dr. Rudolf Hoernle the Tomaras (the 
modern Tnnwar R&jputs) were a clan o! the Gurjaras, and indeed their 
imperial or ruling clan. The Pehowa (Pehoa in the Kamdl district) 
inscription records of a Tomara family that it was descended from a 
raja, J&ula, whose name recalls that of the Shflhi Javtivla or Jahola 
and of the mahdrdfa, Toramdna Shdhi Jauvla of the Kura inscription. 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it probable that the Kachw^&s and Parihars, like 
the Tomaras, were all clans or divisions of a J&vula tribe, elMming 
descent from Toram&na, king of the White Buns or EphthaUtes.) 
Mr. Bhandarkar has shown that the Solankis (Chaulakyas), Parihars 

• Mr. Wilua notes that the Gnjars and the Bargdjar tribe of Bijnuts are 
together I and suggests that the latter may be to ^ Gdjars what the ghin«as*i»ff are to 
the Meos and what most Rijpats are to the Jits. 

+ See Me note in J. B. A. 8. ISOb, pp. 163^, where he identiOee the Gdriaree with the 
Gaudae (Gsnr*. now Brahmans) and points out that aoeording to Alhotdni (Saohan’s 
Tran$. i„ p. S<>0) OndsMTineahar. The Gao? Brahmans ware and indeed are parshits of 
tbe Hindu Gnjars and etill .ninister to some who are cohverts te lalim. 

t J. B. A. 8., 1908, pp. I.«. It maj further be noted that the Baf. or 
Bijputa are ptobablr of Gnjar doeoent. 
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(Pratfbftras), Parmars (Param&ras) and Chaah4os (Chdhamdnaa or 
CuittuYdnas), the foar ao-callod Agnikala clans of K&jputs, were originally 
diviaiona of the G^rjaraa, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
Tomaras and Kaohhwahas. The exact ethnio relation of the Gdrjaraa 
to the Hans is still very obscure, but os a working hypothesis Dr. 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A. O. a great 
inyaaion of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Gtirjaraa and others, whose 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place. The Brst onset carried 
them aa far as Gwdlior, but it was checked by the emperor of Kauauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in Rdjpiitdna and the 
Punjab, while the Chaulakyaa turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in tho middle of the 7th 
century the Parihara emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, Cbauhdns and imperial Gdrjaras about 750 A. D. About'840 
the Gnr]ara empire, with its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly tho 
whole of northern India, under Bhoja I, but after his death it declined.* 

Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of the Gurjaras with the cult of tho child Kpshna of 
Mathurd, as contrasted with that of the ancient Kfish^a of DwArakd.t 
This cult was, almost boyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, veiy probably by the Gdrjaras. No doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, have 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Kfish^a, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of tho Anfas, but certain groups 
of the Ahfrs appear to be of Gdrjara origin. Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni* 
tor of the Gujars, and a Solanki (Chaulakya) got appears among tho 
Jdddbansi. If wo may assume that these two great races, the Qujar 
and Ahir, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Kfiah^a was introduced into India by 
the Gujars in general or more particularly by the Nandbansi and 
Gudlbansi branches of the Ahfrs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Gdrjaras were originally sun-worshippers, but they have 
lost all traces of any special duvotion to the cult of the San«god, and 
may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Huns.J 

Various origins are claimed by different Gujar clans. Thus in 
Gnjrdt the Chanhdn claim descent from Bai Pithora of Delhi. 

The Chhokar in Karndl say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the Jddn Bdjputs of Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bho4wdl, Kalsidn and Rawdl all claim to bo Chnndarbansi, the 
ITfclaiAn being Chauhdns and the Kawdls Khokhar Rdjputs by origpn ; 
but the Chhamdn say they are Snrajbansi and Tunwdrs. 

In Gurddspur the Bhaddna, Chhdla, Kasdna, Mdnfn§ and Tur goto 
claim Bdjput descent and the Banths and Bnjars Jdf extraction, while 

’ IHd. pp. 81.82, and p, 4. « 

' 8m Xrithna, Ohriitianity and th$ Qt^an, hj Mr. J. Kenaedr in J R. A. 8., 1907, p. 975 
: Ibirf. p. 989. • 

I I'ron ths Mdnin Gujars somo of the Bbarais and Bisigara are said to have branch* 
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the Cbapras aay they are Ehatrfa 1^ origin, and the Media, Fathina. 
The Ghh4la got olaima deaoeot from lUji 8om Bana, RAjd of Gahf 
Oajni in the Decoan, and ita anoeator embraced IsUm at Bihon in 
Jullandnr, married a Gang Kaa&na girl and bo became a Gnjar. The 
Kaa&na declares itself descended from Rti& Bans, the Mdnin from Biji 
Indsr Bai, and the Pandtlna from B&jd Panda B&i. 

The Pasw&l ascribe their foundation to Wajih Ealbi, a companion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutaa, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir. The Pasw&l originidly settled in ShUkot have 
spread into Gnrd&spnr. 

The Hindu Bdwat Mandan got is found in the B&wal nizdmal of 
Ndbba. It traces its descent to one Bdwat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorei, whom he only carried off after a great straggle. His 
m^allianeo cost him his status as a B&jput and he became a Gnjar. 
Tbe got derives its name from him ana from the number of heads 
[mandan) which fell in the struggle for Qorsi. This got is numerous 
in Jaipur, where it keeps its women in parda and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in N&bha. Formerly the B&wat 
Mandan did not roof their houses or put planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so. A child’s first tonsure should be performed at 
the shrine of Swdmi Pun D&s in Rew&ri tabsil. 

The Ohokar of N&hha, who appear to bs distinct from the Ghhokar, 
are Hindus and tr^e their descent from Rankat, a Chanhdn U&jpnt of 
Simbhar in Jaipur, who wiw a great robber. Once on the road he 
forcibly espoused a beautiful gpri whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deo and he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped. A barber too rang a wedding>bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Ohokar, * one who misses,’ and it still affects Ban 
Deo, bolding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 

In N&bha the Bhargar, Chapidna, Doi, Kasdna, Khar&na and 
Sardhdna Gujars all vaguely claim B&jput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three goto in marriage, permitting it in 
the mother’s father’s got. They specially affect Devi and do not give 
the beestings of a cow or bnfhik> to any one till the Amfiwas, when wey 
cook rice in the milk, place it on a spot plastered with oow*dnng and 
then gpve it to their children. The Bhargar, like the Bdwat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tahu to the fact that 
one of their women became a oati and a boose raised in her honour 
was left incomplete.* 

The Mein Gujars in Ndbha are converts from Hindnism, but still 
avoid four goto in marrian. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
neves sell milk, lest thp animal fall ill, bnt they may sell ghi. 

The elements of the Gujars are not easy to desoribe. Local tradi- 
tions, as has already been shown, vary, as to the origins of many dans, 

• OraatooMP Arosreatli a hypiBlilinl shiiae is meaat. 
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bat the following addenda may be^notedlfas to the clans descended 
from the various K&jput races : — Chanli&n origin is claimed by the 
Bbalesar, ' sons of Bhallu,' Baharwdl, Jhandar, Kalsidn (in Karndl). 

Panwdr descent is claimed by the Bahlot, Chlidli, Phatubhfd, * sons of 
Phamar * and Paur* : Jddu (Chandarbanaij descent by the Ghhokar (in 
Kamdl), Janjfia origin by the Barrdh, Khokhnr (Chandarbansi) by the 
Kawdi (in Kamdl), Manhds by the Dhinda, Sombansi by the Dhakkar, 
Snrajbansi by the Saramded^ and Tur by the Chhamdn (in Karndl). 

Folk*etymology and legendary lore have boon bu(|i1y engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gujars. ^us of 
the Barras, (a word meaning * holy *) it is said that their ancestor 
Fatihulla used to bring water from tho river at Multdn barefoot, for bis 
spiritual giude*s ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple’s foot 
bad been pierced with thorns, so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet wore 
pierced with thorns. The Pir seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra.t 

Tho Bbarydr claim descent from Bdjd Karn. The children of his 
descendant Rdjd Dhal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she^wolf (bnairya), whence 
the name Bharydr. Bota embraced Isldni in Bdbar’s time and settled 
in Sbdhpur. 

Of the Gajgahi section it is said that Wali, their ancestor, was a 
Khatdna who wore a gajgah or horse’s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 

Of tho Kbatdnas’ origin one story is thet one day Mor and Mohang, 
sons of Rdjd Bhans, came back from bunting end ate on a khat or bed. 
For this breach of social etiquette tho Brahmans outensted them, saying 
they had become Mubummadans, so they adopted Isldm and wore 
nicknamed Khatdna. Another legend makes tho Khatdnos descendants 
of Rdjd Jaspdl and the I’dndavas. Jaspdl had extended his dominions 
from Thdnesur to Jhclum and, when Sultdn Mshmud Sabuktagfn 
invaded Hindustdn, Jaspdl met him at Attock, but. was defeated and 
slain. His son, Anandpdl, ruled for two years at Lahore and then fled 
to Hindnstdn, leaving two sons, Khatdna and Jnideo or Jagdeo, of whom 
the former ruled- at Lahore and turned Muhammadan. Other Gnjar 
clans also claim descent from Anandpfl, and tSultdn Mahmdd assigned 
tho Khatdnas iagira in Gujrdt where they founded Sbdbpur, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Dfnd. 

The Khatdnas are not only a leading Gnjar clan but have many off- 
shoots in tho minor seutions, such as tho Gajgahis, lopas, Amrdnaa, 
Awdnas, Bhiinds, Bukkans, Thilas, and tlie Jangal, Debar, Doi, and 
Lohsar elans. 

Hindu Khatdnas are also found in the Bdwol nizdmat of Ndbha and 
there claim Tur Rdjput origin, deriving their name from Kbatu Nagar, 
a village in Jaipur. As followers of Bdwd Mohan Dda Bhadawdswdla 

* One is tempted to ooDneut hie name with Poroe. 

t No enob word is traceablu in the Patijebi Dicty. The term recalls the Bergnjar 
Bijpate. 
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(hey abstain from flesh and wine. At weddings the J&t ceremonies 
are observed and on the departure of the bridegroom’s party his faither 
is beaten by the women of (lie brido’s family. 

The Topas are really Khnt&nas and when the ddfs and Gnjars were 
competing for the honour of giving the biggest contribution to Akbar’s 
rebuilding of Gnjrit town one Adam, a Khattina, paid a lahh and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money in a 
topa, whence his descendants are so named. 

In Hazdra the Terns say they are really Bdijputs and descended 
from a raja who was so generous that when once a faifir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped so that the faqir might cut it off, 
which he did. Having thus proved his generosity the faqir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from trer, a soar. 

In Delhi certain Gujar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Biidlidna, descendants of Bhopdl; Amlaota, from Ambapdl, Bhotla, from 
Bharup ; Baliau, from Baniapal ; Dhaidba, from Diptipdl ; Chinori, from 
Ohhainpdl ; Nangri, from Naghpdl, and Tandr, from Tonpdh As to the 
Adhana, tradition says that lidja Kdin Chand of the solar race bad two 
sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwdi 
Rdjputs ; while Lu’s son Ganwat had a son named Bdjd who madn a karoo 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sons Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died souless, but Adhe founded the Adhdna clan. 

Organ{zat{mt.—li is generally assorted that the real (aeli) or original 
Gujars are the 2^ sections, Gorsi, Kasdna and the half tribe Bnrgat, 
so^alled as descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khatanas who tor a long period held swny in the Gujrdt, in which 
tract, however, the 2) section-* were t)ie oriainal settlers, the other 
sections having liecome affiliated to them in course of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. As an instance of this process of 
accretion the Gujars point to the Barras, of Hasilanwdld village in 
Gujrdt, whoso forebear Fati-nlla, a Janjna by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of Multdn to colonise that tract. All Gdjars g^ve 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Midnas, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t * 

In Haxdra (he 2\ * real * sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
it is generally conceded that the Kathriria, Hakla and Sarju sections 
are of Rdjput origin, though this origin is also claimed by several 
others. Tradition avers that the Kathdrias once ruled a large part of 

*ln Delhi iho aali leotiont arc said to be •*— Ohechi, Nikidi, Gorai, and Kaaina 
(the half). And in fCarnil the 2} sectioni are said to bn the Gorai, Cbechi and 
Kasioa (the half). But the Ghpchi are aaid, in Oojrat, to be by origin Rbatinaa, eo 
that the accounta generally agree in ro preaen ting the Oorai, Knsana and Khatdna as the 
3 original Qujar olana. Several stories are told to explain their pre-eminence. 
Thna in Ludhiana it is said thaa^ Ja^il, Horai, and Abnya, KhatHoa, aucceaafully 
redisted *Jag*8 father, D da Dip, mock campaign for 8 years, while Nandu 
L41, Barget, gaveiin after a few months — hence his olxn was called the half. 

t In the Jhelwn Oanalteer the Bharraa (sic) are aaU to be descendants of Shaikh 
Natha, of the Manikhi4la family, who fled from hia home after killing a kinsman, and 
died in the odour of sanctity. 
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the Pdnch valley, whence the Dogras expelled them, though their chiefe 
still hold jdgira in that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the Kathdrias 
only take wives from Gujars of Kdjput descent and only give brides 
to men of their own section.* 

The Gujars are often said to havo 84 clsns or sections and in 
Ludhidna their Mirdsia address them as ‘ Chaiirdsi got dd diwa/ u e., 

* Light of the 84 clans’ j but other nccounts assign them lOJ, 170 or 
even 888 sections. 

Of these numerous clans none have any dofinite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vaguu local standing ab(»vo their neighbours. 
Such are the Khobar, RawtU, WApo and DhalAkt in KarnAl— because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Chhokar, KalsAn, 
Datyar, Dhosi and RAthi sections do not. Of regular claMses there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the MiAnas who form in GujrAt a semi-sacred 
class. They are descondants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their doMcondants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of loss exalted rank.J Indeed the lending KhntAna family of 
Dinga used to consider it derogntory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms in moro exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In GujnU tho Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, being possessed of 84 darra or Iodg 08 .§ 
Originally the number was only 54 — distributed over tho 7 tappas into 
which th»^ (ract was divided in Akbar’s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to tho Gujars of KAla in Jholurn. 
To become a darr-trdld or inombor requires inon(»y, influence and popu- 
larity. A candidate must first, at his son’s wedding, obtain the consent 
of tho existing darr-wdlda^ which is not easily done, us there must be no 
' black-balls,’ and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected he rauj«tpay so much per darr to the mirdaia. 
At present the rato is Us. 11 per darr so he has to pay 84 x 1 1 = Hs. 924, 
or nearly 00 guineas as entrance fee. His descendants remain darr- 
vjdtda, but his agnates do not acquire tho privilege. At a son’s wed- 
ding in the family a darr^wdld has to pay a foe not less than 4 annas 
to each darr for its rnirdsi, Ttio darr-wdlds do not as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to thoso who do not possess equal social stand- 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to tho K<ljput chhnt and makdn, and perhaps 
more to the lodges of the BArA SAdAt. 

The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live^ 
but one or two special customs are to be noted. 

In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by tho barber and Brahman 
jointly, but ho is not married till the ago of 10 or 12. Prior to tho 
wedding one or the other on the bride’s part go to the boy’s house with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the lik 

N. Q. II. § 280 • 

I The DhalAki of Keofsk in tahnil Kaithal regnre] IheniBolveB rb ^ xatUd in rank above 
the other Uajan in Karn&l and uBod to give daaghterB to the Kboter and Chhokar 
Ga}arB eaet of the Jamna. Naturally this led to foniAlo infanticide in Keofak. 
t In LndhiAna a few families also bear tho title of UHn, 

I lit. a door or threshold. 
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or does are paid to both these iFanctionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan, whereas J&tB pay the whole at betrothal. 

A day or two before the wedding madha worship ia held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its top. A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on top 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread (kaldwa) being 
fastened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm, 
and the usage does not imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

In Hoshidrpar the Gujai'S have a curious custom at weddings. 
Money, called muddayi or 'mtidda at oho rupee per soul,’ is 

given by well-to-do Gtija's on such an oecabion to every Mir/isi present, 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Minlxan gets two rupees, one 
for each life. When a Gujar at a sou's wedding gives this money to the 
Mir&sis of certain specified Gujar gota it is called hhdji, and on the 
wedding of any boy of those specified gota the Mirdsi of the Gujar who 
gavo the original bhdji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
mvddaji tupaiya is held in high esteem socially and the Mir&sis style 
him gharbhdn kd data or 'one who ia generous even to the child in the 
womb.’ 

The Gujars of Nakodar tahsil in Jullnndur have the following custom 
(called pindtealna) at marriages, a survival of marriagi^ by capture. 
The young men of the bridegroom’s party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it ; those of the brida’a party endeavour to prevent 
this. If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the 
girla of the bride or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a 
prevent of some article of dress, lliis cuvtom is c&Wei jkalka-bhathi.* 

In Gurd&spur the Muhammadan Gujars date their conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzob. They still observe Hindu rites, 
nnd on the birth of a son tho women make an idol of cow-dung 
{govardhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Qdzi and Mirdsi who are fee’d, the child’s sister 
andpateriiHl aunt got clothes nnd a she-hnffalo or money, and the Gany 
Brahman still visits somo families as a parohit to bless tho child’s father 
by placing dab grass on his hesd. At a wedding too he observes this 
rite, but the chauka is made by a Mir&si. Herein the boy is seated on a 
basket before he dona his wedding garments and sets out for the bride’s 
house. No Gujsr is allownd to mnrry in bis own got, but tho Bbatia 
have given np this restriction, and generally Hindu customs are dying 
out among the Muhammadan seclione. 

In Gujrdt the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 
similsr to those of the Muhammadan Jdfs, but after a birth on the 
dhaican day, when the mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman c^mes and makos a square {ehauka), on which 
R divod made of dtd (fiour) is lighted. Big rotia too are cooked, each a 
topa in weight, and gpven to the menials. The Brahman also gets a 


* But this custom is not oonfiaod to the Qqjars. It exists among the Ifeuns also. 
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lopa of dta. In respectable families halwd is cooked as well, but it is 
eaten^ only by persons of the same “ bone,” i, e., of the same got. 
Mamed daughters cannot eat this hnlwii because they lukve left the 
got, or section. If a son’s wife is away at her parents’ bouse her sharo 
is sent her, but none of her parents’ family can eat it. 

Milni ia not observed at a marriage by the Giijrdt Gnjsrs, but they 
obscp-e the dawa, or ‘ imitation ’ instead. Before the wedding pro- 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the Mirdsi of the brido’s family 
goes to see what the numbers of the procession will bn and so on. Ho 
gets a present and returns, after ' inch the wedding procession starts 
for the bride’s house. The Gujars also have a dnrr or custom of pay- 
ment to tho Mirdsis of particular families, but it is done only by those 
’families, not by all Gujars, wherons tho Jd^s have their rnthnchari 
which mey be dgne by any one who chooses. Tho darr has already 
been described. Some throe or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into tho ehaki (mill). Tho gala marks the commoncoinont of the 
woddiug and is celebrated, after the women of the biradri have 
assembled, by grinding fivoparojpiV of grain and putting tlio alA into 
a pitcher round wliicli mauli thread lias been tied. Amongst Hindus 
this mauli is first tied not onlj to the pitcher but to tho chaki, pestle 
and mortar, chUaj, etc., as well, and then tho atd and other aHiclos 
required for the wedding are got together. 

As a caste tho Hindu Gujars appear to havo no special cults, though 
in Gnrgaon they fervent ly celebrate tho Gordhati festival, but it is a 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, fete. In llisadr Fthairon or Khetrpdl, as a 
village deity, is their chief object bf worship. The tradition is that 
ho was born of a virgin. His chiof shrine is at Ahror (near Uowdri in 
Gurgaoii) where many of the llissdr Gujars attend a groat festival 
held in his honour in February. 

The Muhammadan Gujars of Hazilra have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dris, tho Prophet, and of Hasrat Ghaus of the Ghililtan 
mountain near Quetta.* Thoir ancestor Nand Mihr, thoy rclato, used 
to serve tho Prophet aiul onco gave him a draught of wafer while at 
prayer. The Prophet promiHed to ful61 his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so tho Prophet gave him 
a charm (tawiz) for her to eat, but she did not cat it. This occurrnd 
thirty-nine times, and when tho Prophet gave Nand tho fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all nt once. In duo course she boro him 
forty children, but 6nding that ho couhl not support them oil Nand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, so ho, on the 
Prophet’s advice, surrerulered to them his remaining son also. 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
tbe Punjab and Kashmir but not in Ua/Ara itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation tho Gujars are essentially a pastoral race, so much so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrat) something like a regular siVpd is observed 
on tbe death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it p,lmo8t as if for a 


• See Dames’ Popular Poetry of the Balothe*, p. 189, and Maeson’s Traotle. London 
1844, Up. 85. 
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QijardU or Bids. 

haman being. A similar custom is noted in Attook, in which Distriot 
the women may often be seen with yeilod faces weeping over the death 
of a milch buffalo. 

In Hoshiarpur Gujar women ai*e in great request as wet-nurses and 
dwellei’s in towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up strong. Some Gujars 
will not allow their women to go into the towns with milk, and regard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

In dress the Gnjars are not distinguished by any marked peouliari- 
ties. Tn Gurgaon it is said that the Gnjri dresses like a Kanjri, which 
reminds one of the proverb : 

Zamin bn yak sal banjar shavsad, 

Gujar be yak nukta Kanjar shawad, 

“ In one year land becomes waste, 

By otie dot ‘ Gujar ’ becomes ‘ Kanjar* *'♦ 

and probably is just as near the truth. Tn Kamsll the women weave 
charm, both fiiio (dhutar) and coarse {g<\rh&), of cotton, and it is usually 
dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nabha they are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 

The Gujars in Bahdwalpur have a hereditary representative {pagband) 
who presides at weddings aud funerals, but be exercises no powers and 
receives no foes. 

The dialect of the Gujars is Gnjari or Gojari. It has strong 
affinities with the language of Jaipur and is akin to HiijaBthAai. Gdjari 
is spoken by the Himalayan Gujnrs, including those of the SiwAlik in 
HoshiArpnr, hut elsewhere the Gnjars generally speak the dialects of 
the people amongst whom they dwoU.t 
Quuratj, or Bids, are described by Sir Donzil Ibbotson as •' Brahmans who 
came from GujarAt in Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of 
all Brahmans ; they aro always fed first ; and they bless a Gauf when 
they moot him, while they will not eat ordinary broad from his hands. 
They are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaufs will not eat 
on the 13th day if this has not been done. But they take inauspioious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the BAhu offerings made at 
an eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty 
clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satnOja. 
They also take a special offering to RAhu made by a sick person, who 
puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a GAjarAti, or 
who weighs himself against satnaja and makes an offering of the grain. 
A buffalo which has been posaessed by a devil to that degree that he 
has got on to the top of a house (no diflSoult feat in a village), or a 
foal dropped in the month of SAwan, or a buffalo oalf in MAgh, are 
given to the GAjarAti as being unlucky. No Gaup would take them. 
At every harvest the GAjarAti takes a small' allowance {seori) of grain 
from the*throshing floor, just as.,doos the G<iuf.'’ The divisions of the 
GdjarAti are described on pp. 140-1 supra. 


* HothiCrpnr S. R., 18SS, p. 64. 
t Census Report, Mia, 180S, p, 886. 
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Chi^rdlr^Guldbdisi. 

OojjRAL^ a Mohammadan tribe found in Gujr&t| nnd descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujnlt in 
tho time of Auraogzob. 

Qul1bdasi(a), a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one GuUb Dds, 
an Uddsi of Chatthd or Chettidnwuld near Kasur. Its doctrines 
may be described as Epicurean in tendency, though tho accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets of tho sect. One story is that 
they disbelieve in tho existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Gulah Das, though originally an Uddsi, is 
said to have fallen under tho influerjo of one llirdDds, naiidkof Kasdr, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a nudity for ordinary 

raiment, proclaiming that ho had had a vision which convinced liim 
that lie had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Machigaii says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Udasi named Prltain Dds who 
received some slight at a Kuinbh bathing festival on the Gauges and 
so started a now scot. His principal disciple was Gulib Dds, a Sikh 
JilJ, wlio had been a ghorchdra or trooper in Maijar/ija Slier Singh's 
army and joined the new sect on tho collapse ef the Sikli inunarchy. 
He compiled the scrijiture called Updes Bilds, and it is his tomb at 
Chattidiiwala whicli is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagsn 
added : — 

The Guldbdsisia have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They <»rigiimlly held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and ihat there was no other. It is said that 
Gulclb Dds declared himself to bo Biahni and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God ; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of tho same substance as the deity, and will bo absoibed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, niid dispense with the vonei’ation of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects tliey sock only 
for the gratilicaliiui of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wirio 
nnd women, tho lust of tho c^yes, and the pride of life. They bvo 
scrupulously neat iu their attiro and eiigugu in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appeai’anco they vary ; some always 
wear while clothes ; others preserve the Udasi dress ; others are clothed 
like the Nirmalas ; and others are distinguished by being always shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted and, to armio extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to bo on the docroaso. 
'J'ho Gulilbdilsis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundur.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but tho different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry.'* 

Gul&b Dds abolished the kes or Sikli^t fashion of wearing tho hair, 
allowed bis followers to suioke and only acknowledged such passages 


^ They arc nlso found iu Amritsar and Ferozepoin and have dchratt iu Anib41a and 
Kamil. 
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Ovlakiror^Oiinkani. 


of the Gratith as accorded with his own views. The Gal&bdttsfs do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathering of their own 
which lasts six days, during the Holt. Ihe author of the Pairidt* 
dictionary says that Gulib DAs inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 

Gdlahira, fern. •!, a vagabond. 

OuLAH, see Gbultim. 

Gdlbbad, see Golera. 

Gulhabi, Qolhaeia, a section of the Arortis, a man of that section, {Panjdhi 
JHcty,, p. 410), 

GumhIb, see Kumhdr. 

Guhbani, a clan of Pathdns found in the Nowshera tahsil of Peshawar. 

Gundi-Nawazan, the ‘ white ’ party in the Marwat plain of Bannu j ees under 
Spin. The ‘ black * or Tor party is known as the Gnndi*Abezar. 

Gonjial, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpur. 

GobAha, ‘ a tribe of Jilts who were originally Rajputs. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Nawdb Gh4zi Khdn to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and ho gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night ’ : (Panjabi Dicly., p. 415). 

Gobaya, see Gordya. 

Gokbuz, an unimportant Pathdn tribe, which accompanied the Wazib in 
their movements, and once occupied the hills between their Mabsud 
and Darvosh Kbel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Qhabbar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned to their 
original seat wiat of the Khost range and north of the Dawari, who 
bold the trans-border banks of the Toebi river. 

Gdbchani, an organized Balocu tuman , own the Mdri and Dritgal 
hills, and tlieir boondarj extends further into the mountains than that 
of nny other of the tribes subject to us ; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the Sulaimdns. They are divided into eleven 
clans, of which the chief aro the Durkdni, Shekdni Lashdri (a sub- 
tunmn ), PitdB, Jisatkdni, and Sabzdni. The last four are true Baloch 
and the last three Binds ;* the remainder of the tribe being said to havo 
descended from Gorish, a grandson of lldja Bhfmsen of Gaidardbdd 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among them. He is 
said to have accompanied Humdyun to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Pathdn holders from 
the present Gurohdni holdings. It is not impossible that a consider- 
able number of the Lashdri clan, who are not too proud of their affilia- 
tion to the Gurchdui, may have returned themselves as Laehdri simply, 
and BO have been included in the Lashdri tribe. The whole of the 
Dorkdni and about half of the Lashdri live beyond our border, and aro 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 
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latter is the most turbulent of all the clanst and they and the Pit&fi 
n^ to rival the Khosa tribo in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down. They are 
only found in Dera Gh&si, and have their head-quarters at L&Igarh, 
near Harraod« in that District. There is also a Gurch&ni elan among 
the Lunds of Sori. 

Odbosli, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gubki, an Arii^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

QubkbI.— The ruling and military rac t of Nepitl, only found in the Punjab 
as members of our Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmur Gazetteer, pp. 16 — 13, the Simla 
Gazetteer, and the Kiing^a Sfttlemcnt Report, by Sir James Lyali, § 82, 
bnt it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of vho Punjab 
Himalayas. The Gurkhas aro of inix^-d Aryan and Mongolian blood. 
An interesting account of them will be found in Hodgson’s Easaye, 
and their organisation which in sonio respects closely reproduces 
phenomena found in the Hindu castos of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansittart’s work. 

GoBMAiia. — An insigniBoant class of criminals found in the UAwalpindi 
district, where some of them are registered as criminals. 

GubmIni, a Baix)Cu tribe scattered through Deras Giidzi and Ismdfl Khttu 
and Muzaffargarh. 

Gobba ob Ghaiiabwa.— 'The Brahmans who minister to the Chamdra, Aheris, 
and other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
classes ; and though thhy wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
soems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa aadha. 

Gdbom, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

QobzhXb or KuFiii.— One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Knbfr. It is so called from 
the fuct that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their breasts with studded maces (^urz). 'I'liey also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh. The 
author of the Qinin-ulaldm (a book relating to Southern India) 
gives some details of their powers : " they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again ; or cut out their tongues, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Nay, they even 
sever the head from the body and glue them together again with 
saliva,” and so on, ad nauseam. 

Gotka, a small sept, some 60 souls in number, of the Bhall section of the 
J&ts found in Usdidra, a villas in Lidiore. They are descends nts of 
one Gurbakhsh Singh, a Sikh Jdt who earned the nicjtname of Gutkd 
(*' a collection of all th^t is bad ”) by his (hirving ] io| ensit.es m t lung 
before the British conquest of the Punjab. He owned little land, and 
poverty compelled his desceedapts to contipne his career of crime. 
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Orivr, one posseasing divine knowledge, a eiige, from gydnt divine know* 
Mge or religions meditation } among the Sikhs a traditional interpreter 
of the Oranih, 

Otasbinofa, tee ChtUizang. 

GwAlX, m oocapational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
Punjab a Hindu milkman, bntter>mnker and cowherd is called a ptodU 
and is generally by caste an Ahfr* ; bnt if a Muhammadan, he would 
bo called a ghoai ana is often a Gnjar by tribe. The Abfr gwdldt of 
the Punjab used to buy milk larmly of the ghoait for butter-making, 
of which they had the monopdy. Till the Mutiny the gheait were 
simply milk-sellers, but after it they took to butter-making also. 
Hindus will buy milk of a Hindu pwdM, or a Muhammadan yhoM, 'but 
not of the latter if water has been mixed with the milk, as the water 
would defile them. When giedlda purchase milk of hfuhammadan 
ghoait to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked. 

GwAB,t OwAbia, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Banjdras who having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence. Bnt 
other accounts make them an offshoot of the jwnsis or Nats. They 
also make airki or soreens of reed and aet millstones. In Hiss&r 
popular legend makes them descendants of a Bhil woman by a B&jpot, 
and in this District they are settled in Hdnsi and Bhiwdni tabsfls, 
engaged in ordinary labour as well as mat-making, and described 
AS intermarrying with Banjaras. They are confined to the soptb-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For Om OvAlbans of the AUrs ses under Ahlr. 
t Possibly Qswir, g.v. 
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HauXsi, s syaonym of Eds a. 

Hadi, a ^neral labourer who makes brioks, carries earth, Vegetables, eto.| 
for hire, in Kingfa, He resembles in some rospeots the EumhAr in 
the plains. 

Baowai, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of and 

rivals of the JunhIls. 

Haibokb, a Ebarral clan (sgrioultnral) found in Montgomery. 

HAiisf, ate HasJIba. 

Hajaou, the name by which a branch of the Qhumman Jd(s is known. 

■ It is of Bdjput status, and is descended from Harpdl and KanpiU, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The third son, Sanpii, espoused 
twenty>two wives of various castes, and so the Hajaulis, who remained 
Rdjpnts, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank to 
statns.* 

HajjIk, a barber j see NIf. 

Haj<}Ih (RSjpuia), a branch of the Rijpots, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Ghnmman, Hajfidh, Ehira, Tatli and Wains Jdt tribes claim to 
be desoended.t 

HajbI, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in (Multdn, probably tlijrd or Binjrd), 

HAXfH, a J&t oIab (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


HAKti, a section of the Gujars. 

The Haklis of Guirdt boast origin even more exalted than the 
Gnjars of Bijpnt blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Gbeat and give the following pedigree 


AIiBXANDBB THB QBEAT. 

Qang, Rrandson, held KborisAn. 

Biji Jagdeo of Matbra, which bis desceodants ruled for 14 generation*. 
RAJi Band Fill 


Ooian. 


Milrii. 


± 


Dhofe 


Bftii lamina. 

I 

Biji Sangina, raler of Maihra and Karwarkot. 

Biii Hik. 

I 

Biji Barn* founder of Bam&li In lOOOe 
Grandson, detbronod by Muhammad of Ghor. 


V^I. 


« Amtn Ohand's Bi»t. 1 / the 8 «UM DUt., pp. 4 S- 6 . Thla aeconat of the Ohatnan 
(Obmnman) tribe adds that the genuine Bajoali (^ic) Bijputs are still to be found in 
Biwaloiodi and Jbeluin. . . T 

t flS. or Biitkot, pp. 81, 82. 84, 2<t and 80. [? A misprint for BojyA.] 
i In Indhlins tbs traditioni* that R4Ji Qarb of Matbra had two sons, Dara (whoso 
b ftgaini e B4 ipn^) Nand Hahr* who settled in Guzerat and thus became 
tho FNBSiiitor of the by a wobmh of Onssrat, who bore him 18 sons. 
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As R4jpn(B the Haklds claim tobe Panwtrs, and derive their name 
from Rdj4 Hik or Hikdar who overran 'all India* and wag king of 
WijpuUlaa. Il4j4 Bam, however, held the Jatch Do<lb and Mathra, but 
Muhaminad of Ghor deposed his son and grandson for aiding Khnsraa 
Malik, last of the Giiaznivides.* Under the Sikhs the Haklds again 
rose to some power. Their chief, Chanda Ahmad Kh&n recovered 
Zam&n Shih Abd&li’s pans from the Jhelnm for Ranjlt Singh and 
received a grant of Bamdli and Bhdgo, with Rs. 25,000 a year. His 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at Chili5nw516. 

TTXt., a tribe of Jd(s which once held the tract now occupied by the Lilias 
in the Jhelnm Thai, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilia village mark the site of their ancient settlement. 

HalIl-koob, a term applied to a converted sweeper, Chubftl, or any other 
ontcaste who has embraced Isl&m and only eats what is permissible 
nnder its law. Properly, according to the PaujdU Duty., p. 424, haUU 
Ichor , ' one who eats carrion.* 

HalXwat, see Ahldwat. 

HIli, the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. He also 
makes shoes and weaves baskets of bill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
platters. Occasionally the lldli removes nightsoil. The H41is are 
the most nuinerons and important of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are_ chiedy employed in field labour, either as farm* 
servants to the higher castes or os tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff. The following is a list of the H41i goto found in 
Kdngra j— 


Badhora. I 

Khawal. 

B&di.; I 

Khripir. 

Basiiira. j 

Kharere. 

Chilkhwin. 

Kodhe. 

Dhulkin, 

Marenu, 

Ghahi. 

MbahiD. 

GbelAn. 

Fachrin. 

Jurgho. 

Rimsin. 

KahiiL 

Ribind, 

Kardocha. 

Toraio. 


The H4lis are, or claim to be, endogamous,and would not at any rate 
give a daughter to a Bi^i (who was not a H4li), a Dhaugri, a Rihira 
or a Sippi. Marriage is both infant and adult. A man may espouse 
his wife*8 sister. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, even 
in the case of a ghar-juantru (the ghar^'awdi or resident son-in-law of 
the plains). HMis folbw the Gaddi wedding customs. The plaiting of 
the brid«*8 hair before th** bed rite is dene by the bride*8 mother 
■ is called khrdru $ir. That done after it is done by her mother-in-law 
and is called ouhdgan sir. Polygamy is allowed and so is divorce. 
A divorcee can lomarry, but a widow may not esponee her hasband*s 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated by the women’s potting 
a dori on the bride, and bey husband's placing a bdla in her nose. 

s . 

* Yet the Haktis are said to have accompanied Uuhammad ot Ohor whan he oonotwred 
Heiit. (Is the llerit tract in the modem District of Onjrit meant f) For a ballad 
composea by a mird$i of the Haldds see Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 209. 

t Apparently a separate caste. 
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HitLAKi a Mahtam clan (agrionltaral) foand in Montgomefy< 

HiLwlXf a confectioner, fr. halwd, a sweetmeat made of flour, ghi and sugar. 

Havakokb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hamab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n tahsil. 

HahIbI, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

Haxatb, a Ji( clan (agricultural) found in Mutt&n. 

HAVDlnr, a Sayyid clan (agricultural^ found in Montgomery and Amritsar. 

HahoI, a clan (agricultural) fonnd in Mnlt&n. 

HahokI, an Rgricnltural clan fonnd in Sh&hpnr. 

HaxsXta, a neighbour, a client : as applioil to a clan on the Frontier the 
term implies clientship, subordination to a true Path4n clan, and, 
nsnally, Hindki origin. 

HamsbIbae, a JAf clan (agricultural) fonnd in MnlUn and in Bahdwalpur. 

Hambali, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Saniii Mnliani* 
madans. Described hy Mr. Maclagan as “ followers of Ibn HanM 
(A. D. 780*885), chiefly confined to tho neighbourhood of Baghdad 
and not found in the Pnnjab— at leant none have been entered in our 
Census returns.” Tho modern Ahl*i*Hadfs follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Habbi, a Jit tribe, which has one branch settled in the Gurchlni and 
another in the Tibbi Lund country of tahsil Jlmpur in Dera Ghlsi 
Khin, where for purposes of tri^I organization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes. The tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs^ and dress. 

IIanoa, a Bindu Kaniboh clan (agricultural) found in Moutgoinory. 

HiNpl, a Kbatii got or section. 

Hapdal, a Jit clan (agricultnral) fonnd in Kapurthnla, Amritsar and in 
Sillkot, where it claiths solar Rijpnt origin, and descent from Kim 
Chandra. Uapdal, its eponym, lived in Ajndhia; and Sir, fifth in 
descent from him, being outcasted migrated to tho Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married Jit wires and took to 
agrioulture. 

Hanpal, a tribe of Jits. 

HandalI, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. The HandIU were the followers 
of Bidhf Gband, son of Handllt a Jit of tho MInjha, who had been 
converted by Amar DIs, the third ixurl. Bidhf Ghand was apparently 
a priest at Jandilla Gurl, in- Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of his own. He compiled a graiUh and a jarm- 
fdkhi, in which ho endeavoured to exalt Handll to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Gurl Nlnak to a Second place, t representing him 

* Punjab Ouutomary Law, XVI. p. it. 

t Hindil WM the Qurl's eook, but was appointed a meiaiuU. Maclagan, f 97. 
t He Msnak's birth to the month of KAtik. 
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ai ft ni0ro follower of Kftbfr. Bidhf Chftnd died in 1654 AiO, agj 
was socceeded by Devi D4s, his son by bis Mul»mniadftn wife. ](7nder 
Mubammadanr pemecation the Hand41is denied they were Sikhs of 
N4nsk,* and subsequently Banjit Singh deprived them of their Un de. 
The HandaHs are now called Niranjanis, or worshippers of God n nd e r 
the name of Niran jsn, '* The Bright.” They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans. They have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no Urta 
harm or phvl, 

Ha^PYB, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

HANiriA, one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans. 
Mr. Maclagan described them as . " followers of the Im&m Abu H4nifa 
(A. D, 699*769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Imdm Azam or Great Jm4m, and our 6gures for 
HdniBs include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Imdm Azam.” 

Ha^tjan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hanji, fern. 'An, a boatman, a casto in Kashmir. 

Hamjha, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Hinjrd). 

Hambas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjrd). 

Hanmi, a clan of the Kodai Karldnri Pathdns, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Sayyid origin. With the Mangal they left their Karldnri home in 
BirmU, crossed the Sulaimdns into the modern Bannu and settled in the 
valleys of the Kurram and Uambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
Banndohi Pathdns a century later. Baverty, however, makes “ Honai ” 
and Wafdag sons of Kodui’s sister and adopted by him, but he relates 
the story that a Sayyid, a pious Darvesb, Sayyid Iduhammad, settled 
among the Kafldmai and other Pathdns and took to wife a daughter 
from the Kafldraai and two other tribes. The Sayyid origin of the 
Hanni thus appears undoubted. 

Hahotbau, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Malhi Jdts. 

Hdus, a small Jdf clan found in Jind, Ludhidna, Multdn and Monfg^omery.l* 
In the latter District it has a Sidh, Bdba Sulaimdn, at Hdns, to whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
bans, a swan or goose. 

HAnsalah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

HAhsakab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

HAusf, an Ardi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

- — ■ _-f _ 

* Maclagan 97) saya tbe Qurds of the Kiratijatil actually took service with Ahmad 8h4h 
Abdali and thereby drew down on themselves terrible vengeance from Charat Singh m 
early as 1762, when he attacked Jandi41a» • 

t In these two latter districts it is classed both as Jit and Rijpiit (agricultural), but as 
Jiti^>M|inMu]tin.aiidinLudhiinaA ” . . 
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ft Beet donbtlally identified with the Ahm«Had(s ; bat the term 
limply meani genaine '* or *' literal ” and may refer to some other sect. 

BabXiki, a sept of the BhaUfs, found in Si<llko(. 

Habab, ft J&t clan (agricultural) found in MaUdn. 

HaboAsia, a small religions sect or order of faqirs. 

HabgaHi a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shdlipur. 

Hab(, a Jdt dan (agricultural) fonnu m Multdn. 

Habi, a tribe of Jd(s found in Jfnd. They have ajathera at Shadi Bari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Dewdli in his 
name. 

Habcbanp, a sept of Bdjpnts fonnd in Hoshidrpur. It ranks below the 
Dadwdl. 

Babifal— Habpaii. (the latter is the older form), one of the three sons of 
Dorn or Dam, sun or grandson of Jdr and founder of the Uaripdl divi- 
sion of the Sbbbanni Pathdns. 

BabL| a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur (doubtless Harral). 

HABMf, fern. Barniami, a highly criminal triho, with a non>criminal minority, 
found in the Ludhidna, Jullnndur and Hoshidipnr districts. 

The Hdrnfs of Ludhidna have a curious tradition of descent from one 
Najaf Khdn,a Pathdn, who was a friend of Shdh Abdul Karfm of Gilan. 
With his 8 eons Najaf Khdn accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmud of Qhazui, receiving for his service lands at Maiisfiri near 
Delhi. The sons married Hindu Rdjput wives and thus boesme Bdjpnts. 
Najaf Khdn’a descendants settled in various parts of India those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhodukot and Multdn, whence in 
1671 A. D. they migrated into Kapfirthald. At lldrnfdn Khera, their 
settlement in Bikdner, the Bhattfs among the Hdrnfs quarrelled with 
the Tfir and Manddhar septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women mho had married into other septa 
and whose children fied with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bfkdner. 

However this may be, the Hdrnfs became mercenaries of Rdi Kalla 
Khdn of Bdikot and he gave them several villages in jdgir. In return 
they ravaged his enemies' lands, but when the mi’s family declined tho 
Hdrnfs* villages were handed over to tho Kapurthald chief by Ranjft 
Singh, and they themselves wore soon banished from tho State on 
cbi^s of killing kine. This was in 1818 and in 1847 they made an 
nnsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in their 
land. They were then allotted some waste land near Jagrdon in the 
district, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Bands settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the fonn of burglary railed 
tdpd which consists in jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the omameBtsoff its bleeping inmates. TheUdmfsof Kfrfin Lndhidna, 

and two or three villages in Jullundur and Hpshidrpnr are kipwii fts 
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Gsanfmtfr* Himfa. Their women need to enter the honeee of well*to> 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
them in collosion with their male relatives, who obtained aooeas to the 
house in the guise otfaqira. 

In their own argot the Hdmis call themselves B&hlf. Various expla- 
nations of the name Hdmi are suggested : from heri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr a road. Others say that Bai Kalla so niok>named 
them from hdrni, a ' doe,* because they were his huntsmen. Probably 
the word means thief. 

The Hdmf pots are numerous, considering the smallness of their 
numbers. The Hdmf genealogies are reported, to be kept by the family 
of Pfr Shdh Abdul Katim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881*82 from the late Pir Zabhr'Ui-Dfu of Delhi, his 
descendant. 

Bhattt Sejpil. 

Nirii or Chtajle or BbafU Lskhanpil. 

Bhattf Bharipil or Rahmfr. 

,, R&hmaaiirke, 

„ Rihdrr. 

Dhaddi. 

Bhdnas. 

Ohauhan. 

Wilh4 or Babli-t 

BbantPbdaki. 

Mfirtr 

JHang. 

The curious point about these goto is that the forebear of each is 
specified in the table of descent from Najaf KMo. All these goto are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these most be added the 
Gnl and Pachenke goto found in Tapper and Kfrf respectively. The 
superiority of the Bhaftf got is recognised by placing several cloths 
over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave t 
other Hdmis have to be content with a single cloth. 

By religion the Hdrnfe are strict Muhammadans of the Qddiria and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Shihi Shdh in 
Gagra, of Hassn Sh&h in Tapper, of Z&hir W&li in Bodalw&Id, besides 
those of Sh&h Abdul Karfm in Delhi, the Ghishtf shrine at Ajmer and 
that of Taimfir Shdh in Surat. The Hfirnfs do not, however, refrain 
from liquor. 

The male Hdmf averages 5 feet 7 inches in height, is well but not 
heavily built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe is 
frank and outspoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribeSi 

* ProbsUy from gaunt, the Him! word for roed, end so meanina highwayman : or 
posaibb from pdnf, 'theft.’ 

The Himfs of K(ri are now weltbehaved, having given np thieving and taken to cultiva- 
tion. The Gannfmirs are also said by their fellow Himls to be so called becaiue they slew 
one of their ifomcn, named Gauni, on account of her frailty. For tbia reason, and also 
bacauie the Kfrf •Birnia ctmmittcd offencea through their wcmen, the other Hiinia bave 
few dealings with Gaunfmira and rarely intermarry itith tbrm— a story which is wbtlly 
incredible. 

t(V.thsH<niis*«miiiMasfot thenHlTwi, BdhU, 


Tdr. 

„ 8haikh.parh&f. 

„ Dhodfike or Ohuddflee. 
Uadihar. 

Gujjar. 

Pawinr. 

„ Awin. 
fOhdni&or Obdmi/i. 

Ladhir. 

Padh&r. 

Shidfwil, 

Lathik. 

Bakf. 
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ffom boyliood habits of endurance and activity are inculcated and a 
H&mf man will walk 30 or 40 miles in a single night in carrying out a 
burglary. 

HucPiL, a branch of tlie Aw4ns. 

HabbaLi a B4jput tribe, which claims to be descended from the same 
ancestor, iwi Bhdpa, as the Khavral, but by another son ; and to be 
Panw4r ^jpnts who came from Jaiaalnier to Uch, and thence to 
KamtUia in the Montgomery district* Mr. Stoedman said that in Jhang, 
where^ only they are found on the loft bank of tho Upper ChouAb, 
tradition makes them a branch oi tho Ahfrs, and that they are almost ' 
the worst thieves iu tho district, owning largo flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally Bhfitpi' settled at Matela, a 
village in Sh4hpur, whence thoy migrated under their Pir, Sh4h 
Daulat. As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans snd will 
not eat anything left by one who does not perform the daily ntmaz. 
Marriage within tho tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
Gondal, Sindhan Jdts, Lftlis, Laks, Kharrals, etc. In Montgomery tho 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a (agricultural) tribe. They arc all 
Muhammadans in this District. 

Hasal, an agricuUnral clan found in Sh4bpur. 

Hasak, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Hasani, see Sattio. 

Hasan Kqbl, a well known sept of the Adam Khol Afridis, which with tho 
Jawakki occupies the range between Kob&t and Peshawar, from Akor, 
west of the Kohdt Pass to the Kliatak boundary. The llasnn Khol 
hold tho southern border of the Peshdwar district. 

HasnAna, a olan of the SiMs. 

Habbani, a Baloch tribe of uncertain origin which once bold a largo part of 
the country now held by the Harris, by whom they wore all but de- 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among tlio Khetrdns near the 
Han Pass. Possibly Pafh&n by oi-igin but more probably Khelrdn, the 
remaining Hassanis speak Balochi. 

Habsamzai, one of the three main sections of the Jaddns (Qaddns) in Haz4ra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jadfins was vested in a family of this 
section. 

HatIno, an Arif^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

HathXb, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

HatIkhxl,— T he most numerous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahmadzai 
branch of the WazCb Pathtfns settled in Bannn. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Idal, the Kaiinalkhcl outnambering the 
Idalkbel by four to ono. The Kaimaikhol has three chief sections, 
Ali-or Khaidar Khel (with a Patolkhel sub-sretion mostly* found in the 
hills), Mfisa and Piirlm Khels— all settled in the Mafwat plain. The 
Idalkbel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, IsA and Kaimal (II)— also 

settled in the plain. The Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practioaliy a 





branch of the Hatikheli with three main sections, Tohia, Babla and 
Sbani, all settled in the Banna Thai. 

Hatiab, a tribe of J&ts found in Gujr&t and so called because the; used to 
practise female infanticide. They migrated from Shdbpur to Gajrdt in 
Akbar’s time. 

Hattab, an sgricnltnral clan found in Sh&hpnr. 

HATTiAitf, a sept of the Bhattis, in Sialkof, descended from Bhoni, 7th in 
descent from Bhatti. One of Bhoni's descendants, Uai D&nu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who 
was rescued by a Brahman and kept by hiip for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if be ever 
found her, he put her to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hattidri, lit. ' one guilty of killing a cow ’ or a Brahman. 

Hauls, a soft of Brahmans who migrated with the Mairs from Jtimmd and 
still receive small fees at weddings, etc., from the Gliaudhridl of Ohak- 
wdl. The weighman's business of that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name is 
ascribed to their former dread {haul) of forcible conversion to Isldm. 

fiAzisA, a race usually but erroneously styled Pa(hdn. They are almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive tlieir name from hazdra, the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki • ming or " legion.*' Settled in their 
present alMes by Ohangiz Khdn they hold ' the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, from Kdbnl and Ghazni to Herdt and from Kaudahdr to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are “ as pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions,’* In the interior of their 
country they wore almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amfr Abdur Bahmdu of Afghdnistdn. They do not give their name 
to the Hazdra District of the North-West Frontier Province, nor 
apparently to the Chach-Hazdra in the Attock tahsfl.* The Hazdras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All are Shias by sect, and in con- 
sequence reg^ed as heretics by the Sunni Afgbdns. They are fully 
described in Bellew’s Baeet of Afghaniotdn. 

HbmbDi, an obscure Hindu sect found in Moltdn. 

Hbmsi, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kullu and the Simla Hill States, Their women perform as dancing 
girla. They_ appear to be also called BzpA (or the Beflas are a gronp 
of the Hesis). In Spjti the Hesi appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Ghahzang) and Bbta (iucorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, \^ch is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lobdr, is 
ezcluded from social intercourse with the other classes. The Hast is 
called ' the 18th ca»te,*t^r the odd casto which is not required, for no 


* Bm tmftrtal GfaMttwr, new ed. X, p. 115. 

t The l8th would apparently be the loweet caste or ^aes. The expreeaioii reminds ua of 
the * eighteen olemants of uie State* referred to in the OIuudm inacriptkms : aea the 
^rchwetepical Sarvep Bep. for 180t>08, pp. 851 and 8SS. - 
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one will eat from his hands. Yet he too has his inferiors and professes 
not to eat from the hands of a Lohdr, or fr»im those of a SfAth, the 
Kullu title for a Jogi. Oivlinarily a tho Ileii sometiinos 

potty trade, and to call n transaction a llesi’s barg^ain is to 
imply that it is mean and paltry. In Lahul and Spiti tho Hesi is the 
only class that owns no land, and a proverb s.iys : ^ The no land 

and the dog no load.*^ The men play the pipes and kettlo-dram and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. 

HbBj Ahb8, op Porawal,* tho third of tho group of JAt tribes which includes 
the Bhullarand M&n also. Theii homo appears to lie north of thoSiiiIej 
and they are found ip considerable numbers under tho hills from Amb&la 
in the east to Gujr«lc in the west, and tlirougliont tho whole upper 
valley of that river. There is a very old village called Her in the 
Nakodar tahsil of Jiillundar which is still held by Hor Jilfs, who say 
that they have lived thero for a thousand years; in other words for an 
indeBuite period. 

IIbbi, see Ahbru 

HbsIi see Hensi. 

HesiB| see Chalizang. 

Hij 9A| (1) an important Jilt clan, i.q. Hinjra : (2) a onnaoli, also called 

khunsd, khojd, khusri, mnkhanna9, or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zankhU Formorly employed by chiefs and 
people of rank to act as custodians of their female apartments and 
known as khwdja-sard, nnwdb ovnizir, they are still fomia in Ritjputltna 
in this capacity. In the Punjab tho hijra is usually a ffAraidr, t.e., 
attached to a dera. He wears bingles on his wrists, and other 
feminine ornanvnits. If dressod in white, he wear « no turban, but a 
shawl, and his hands are stained with henna. Uijra^ affect the names 
of men, but talk among thomselves like women. They visit people’s 
houses when a son has been born to dance and play upon the flute, 
receiving in returu certain dues in cash and cloth, in moiuo villages 
they are found collected iu and, like singing-girls, are 

bidden to weddings. They act as buffo ms. and are skilful daiioerj. 
Ill a d^ra a cheld sncceo Is his ^arii, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the dcra. Tue hijrda are all Muham- 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul Qidir Muh(-ud-D(a 
Jilani. At the Muharram they make fiziia. Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 

The euQueha of the Punjab have divided tho Province into rei^ular beats from which hirt 
or dues are collected. Pinipat contains a typical IliJr^ fraternity. In that trjwd they live 
in a yakka house in tho street of tho Miihamrna lau B tolis anri, though retaining men'a 
names, dress like women aud call one another by such naiU'^s aii mUi, ‘ mr)thor*s sister,' 
pAiiphi, * aunt/ anl so on. Tin permanent rei’denU of tliii abole only number 7 or S, but 


^ As regards this name the following tale is told 

A Mii^si happened to meet some children of the Min, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing 
cattle. Those of tho two former tribes were in •char«o of boys, those of the latter in 
charge of girls, and BO be asked thorn which of their tribes was thh chief. The ^ya* 
answered ironically that the Forawil. who had sent their cattle out in charge of girls, were 
chief. Owing to their custoib of so doing the Her Jits were only regarded as hMf a tribe, 
and the other two tribes refused to marry with them. The Dbariwil are also called Phor. 
t The ebaabt appeare (o he much the same as a 
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•n un or anniversary is held at which a fairly large number oolleot. They also observe the 
Holi and Dasohra. Bat the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gadi w$hM 
or succession to the office of headman, when some 2U0 assemble. 

It is commonly asserted that no one has over seen the funeral of a eunuch ; and the super- 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived, 
well-built, and, being so few, deaths among them cannot bo frequent. Eunuchs dread a 
dead body, and when one of them dies none of them dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry ani weep like women, and it devolvos by custom on their B&dhi 
neighbours to wash the dead body and carry it to the graveyard. As tht^ eunuchs are 
looked upon as impiiro, the Bidhis never admit that they serve as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened. « 

Eunuchs are admitted into the fraternity from all castes; e.e., Sayyid, Shaikh, Qujar, 
JuUha, etc. One of them, S4hib J4n, a pious man, who died at the age of luo in Mecca, 
was a Brahman. All are, or become, Muhammadans. They have a rite of initiation, which 
they term chwlar uf/tna (donning the sheet), but the proceedings are kept secret * None of 
the eunuchs now iti Panipat are natives of the town. Two or three men of P&nipat who 
became eunuchs had to go to Patinla for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is born a ^vra. and the common belief that children are so 
bom seems to be wrong ; none can say that ho has ever seen suish a child. t It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are pormauenlly unsexod, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may bo, they are never * intoxicated.* They say We are broken vessels 
and ftt for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings^how could they admit us 
into the tanana if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never has 
a eunuch looked upon a woman with a bad eye : we are like bullocks." How this is brought 
about may be jessed, but the eunuchs say they get recruits from the tandna or tankha 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir huchri ki khiehri has 
to be eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render a man impotent for life. 
What the ingredients of this meal are ho one knows, and the eunuchs themselves are reluc* 
taut oven to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-days? 

Another institution in Pinipat is the tandna mandli, which comprises some 85 or 30 
persons and is a well-known class or circle in the town. It consists of adult and young men, 
who flirt and piotend to imitate the gait of women. They learn to dance and sing, and pass 
their days in indolence. They can be recognised by their matak chdl (behaving like females). 
Each of them has a ** husband." For some years past the zandnan have celebrated the Holi as 
a carnival. They assume female names, by which they are called in their own circle. Most of 
them are beardless youth ; tlioso who have beards sliave them. Ndt nakhra (flirtation) becomes 
their second nature. There is no distinction between Hindu and Musalman in the mandli, 
but most of its ineml)er8 are the latter : they wear narrow •paijdma* and a cap. In Delhi 
also the eandnai are a rccogiiLsed class : they hire kothatt or the upper store} s of shops 
like prostitutes They are invited to wedding parties, whore they dance and act as 
buffoons {.nakhdl), and iheir fees are higli. Their ' friends * are sakkdn (watermen^, kunjrdt 
<vegetablo-mon), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of thorn tauntingly, and sav 
that all the members of the znndna-mandli are imi)otent men given to sodomy, though 
some of thorn are married and have children. ** They are prostitutes," remorked a eunuch 
if wo acted like them, how could our juJtndnB allow us to come near them ? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : wo are not such.'* 

Asked why they do not get more recruits from the zandnaz, the eunuchs say that any 
such attempt is resented by the relations of the laundaz (boys) ; but if o stranger boy 
comes and asks for admission they initiate him. It is alleged that the number of the 
Kindtias is on the increase in Tinipat. 

A eunuch once initiated very seldom deserts the "brotherhood." If a goes away 
no other eunuch can keep without repaying his puru the expenses of his initia* 
tion and keep. And if he goes to the Khojas the eunuchs are powerless. The Khojas 
are a soparato class who live in villages. They are married men with families, but earn 
their livelihood by levying birt fees like oauuchs. They employ a eunuch to dance for 
them and play on the drum after him. If they cannot get a eunuch they get a boy of their 
own to dance. 

The eunuchs in P&nipat are fairly well off. Their house is full of furniture and 
nocoHsarios, and they levy birt or ch|tritable fees on certain occasions. At a wedding or the 


* Probably foi excellent reasons : see the next foot-note. 

t Eunuchs are undoubtedly made by mutilation. TYiere is a lUsUmof placing 6 yice 
\mder the foot of the boy who is to bo onerated on. Apparently thie is done to preTcnl paiai 
as a similar custom is believed to be followed at births. 
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biflh of ft Ml to the hmUy concerned, danc* at the heue and alnib >ft^ reoeire 

Ita. UM, or aometimas leu. The caminddr* do notacknowledge them ai their (ami** 
and th^ hare no claims upon them ; but persons of the lower castes, such as Telis, Rains, 
Jhlwara, etc., dare not refun them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them one 
pice in the year. 

Ennndu do not appear to be employed in mosquu in the Punjab,* 

HiHutr., a Mabammadan tribe found in Montgomery (donbtleeft HandMl). 

BlNDKie a generio term, half contemptuone, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak itindko and have been converted to 
Isldm in comparatively recent times, lii Bannu the term usuallv 
denotes an A.wdn or Jdt cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hindi, Panj&bi or any dialect derived from 
them. The local proverbst aro not complimentary to the Uindki. One 
says 

(a) If a Hindki cannot do yon any harm, he will leave a bad smell 
as he leaves you.” 

And again— 

{b) Though you duck a Hindki in the water he will come np with 
a dry seat (hence ho is inckyj.” 

(c) *' Get round a Fathdn by coaxing; but wave a clod at a Hindki." ■ 

(d) " Though a Hindki bo your right arm, out it off." 

HiNDtfsu, a Hindu Rdjput sept of the Ist grade found in Hoshidrpnr. 

HiNOwiii, a synonym of Hindki. 

HimdwIl, apparently a 8ub>tribo of Tandolis in Hazdra : but probably 
only a variant for Hindki. 

HiNOWjiNftH, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

HinjbA, HiNJBiif, HinjbAonI (or, incorrectly, Hijrd), (1), an important Jdf 
tribe, indigenous to the Gujrdnwdla Bdr. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in Gujrdnwdla which is thrir 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills, llioy claim 
to be Saroha KdjpnCs by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjrdon 
came from the neighbourhood of Hissdr to the Hdflzdbdd pargana in 
Gujrdnwdla and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist. Their immediate ancestors were Mai and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans still live in the Hissdr country. 

* The Ponions in remote times were waited by ennuebs as we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 0) and some attribute to them their invention. ButAmmianus Morcellinus (lib. 14) 
asoribes it to Semiramis. In AlJMm the empioyment of such persons about the mosque 
ii a Mailt or custom unknown in the time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that (i) these people are concentrated in their professiou : 
(ti) they must see and touch strange women at the shrines : and (I'ii) the shrines are 
hartm or saored, having adyta which are kept secret from the prying eyes of men, end, 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs. It is strange that the Roman Catholic Church, as 
well as the Moslem mosque, shouH have admitted such an abomination. Though the 

principal of the mosque, or thaiih al-haHm, is no longer a neuter his luitb or deputy 

is a black eunuch, the chief of the agnairat, upon a pay of 6 j^ piastres a month. From 
Barton's Tilgtimag* to al-Madtnah and Sieera, Vol. 1, p. 371, Burton goeft On to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Hedfnah, who are all epnachs. 

' TlWbum’s Amnu, p. 846 note ; pp. 840, 847, 260 and 864, 

X The original form of the Vord must have been Hiiijrima : i/. Jagidma, new Jagriou 

erdma. now grdon. 

* f Or KahoUai acooidlBg to the Mitt, c/SUlhf, p, 16. 
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(2) A clan of the Mohaminadan Paoli4da«| found in Hiaadr,* and alao 
olaiming descent from Saroha Bdjpnts, 

The Hinjnt are also found in Shdhpnr, as an ag^onltnral elan, and 
in Montgomery, in which latter District they are all Hindus. 

Hfa, a Muhammadan Jifolan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtleaa 
Her). 

HibD, one of the principal clans of the Siy&ls. 

Hibba, a Khokhar dan (agricultural) found in Sh4bpnr, 

HiTEiaf, the inhabitants of the Either. 

Hlobdukpa (fr. Hlo, * Bhuf&n'), a Buddhist sect, fonnded in the 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Namgial: Bamsay, Dicty. of Wettem Tibet, p, 88, 
See also under Drugpa. 

Hoii, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

HoBAf, see Hanoi. 

Hondai, a Jdt tribe, found in Siitlko|, where they claim Sdrajbansi Bdjput 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajndbiato 
Amritsar, whence his descendants came to di4lko(. They are goreroed 
by the chun^van4 rule of inheritance. 

Ho^mf, a dan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hobab, a dan (agrioultural) found in Multdn. 

— ' 

Hot, one of the original main sections of the Baloob and very widespread. 

They still form a powerful tribe in Mekriln and ruled at Dera IsmMl 
Kbdn for 200 years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the B414oh4ni Maz&« 
ris are add to be of Hot desoont, and they are also found wherever 
Balooh hare spread. In Montgomery tahsil they are classed as an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 

Hotak, one of the two great divisions of the Gugidni Path&ns. 

HuBAtBiAN, one of the Sdfi sects, founded by Khw5ja Hubaira Basari, whose 
shrine is at h^ash in Turkey. 

HdOA, SdoA, a J4t tribe found in the Robtak and Sdmpla tahsils. It claims 
Ghauh&n iUjput origin and descent from oneSddal, who settled some 85 
generations ago in Bewdrf (where the people iuteroharge a and A). 

HujJBAir, an agriooltural olan found in Shihpur. 

Hu SAL, a hluhammadan J5t dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Harral). 

HosainI, a Sayvid clan (sgrioulturHl) found in Montgomery. See under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, eupra. 

* Hindu ^}risn Faohidu aresbo said to be found, but aotin HinAr, 
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1 . 

Tcbhib, an agriouUaral dan found in Shdhpur. 

Icbbi&ohXrIi 000 who follows his own dosires in all things, possibly a 
Gol&bdisf. _ 

loBBBAb, an agrioultoral dan found in Shdhpur, 

Idal, see under Hatikhel. 

lou, see under UtminsaL 

IkwIn, a Mahtam dan (agrionltnral) found in Montgomery. 

lujUzAi, one of the main divisions of the Ydsufsai Pathiins. They bold 
western Buner. 

IkXmia, a synonym of Shia : one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consuts in recognition of the true Imdm. 

iBOAOBiA.— (1) A sept of 2nd parade Hindu Rtjputs in K&ngi;a, among whom 
all eons inherit equally in the bas or residential estates, while the 
remainder, called the chaudhar go to the eldest son as chavdhri, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2) An al or sept of Gauf Brahmans found 
in Guigdon. They are parohita of the Lohain Jd(s. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 

Xaisf, an inhabitant of Irdn : sometimes used as equivalent to QizztLsisB. 
Also Irdui, or Baloch. — According to Mr. J. P. Warburton the gypsies 
of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India. They are sometimes to be met >vith in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, and earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign ooins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune- tolling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impudent 
and truculent dameanour of the Siinsi and like them are good linguists 
and very loquacious. They aro also . addicted to open pillage and tho 
village folk are afraid of them. 

Isi Kbxl, (1) the branch of the Nilzi tribe of the Patbdns, which gives its 
name to the IsA Ehel tahail of Mi&nwdli. 

The following pedigree is preserved in an unpublished work, entitled 
the Taakara-i-Jfghini which was compiled under the supervision of 
Ahmad Ehfo, IsA Ehel, about a century ago 


tODHI. 



( 

Khak^, by a lady 
deiioeoded from 
Fatao. 

1 

Jamil, by Zakia, a Bahf, by a Sorwini 
lady deacended Afghia wife, 

from PriDgi. 

1 


w' 

Waj^an. 

Hamim. 

tL 

Jim or Zim. 

.Kiir. 

• 1 

Umr. 

baKMo; 

Ba^nl. Haidar. MaoUo. Moshini nJiyir. Sirbiag. 





Ehti peUffreu. 

Bat Ae Uakhizathi'Afghini gives the following table of descent* :«• 


Kbi 


iCr. 


f. 


SBXH HUSAIK. 

I 


Dotoanl. 


Lodhi. 

SijfaL 


Khaktt. 


HiLi. 

_! 


Jim or Zim. 


Mila, 


Kundl. 


Im. 

I 


Mahyir. Atad. 


A^a. 

I 


Barbing. 


Sid. 


Jakki. Marl 


talT 


Al'i. 


Bdii. 


Im. Dmlat, KUo! SamleL Biadar. 


Hamim. 


n 


Lele or I^lah Nii>i. 


\ * iS? !** ^ confoMd Witt Jim or Zim. Jamil was tt 

ofShwBhihSirall 


The praaeat Khias are tiraa deaceaded from lai mitn •_ 

18A KHAN. 

Zabbd Kbiai tba Zakbd Khd braaoh ia aamad after bim, 

Kbwilja. 

Dald Khia. 

8 har Kbia, 

DlUwar Kbia* 

‘ I 

BafrimKbia. 

Fateh icbia. 

JbangiKbin. 

Dain^Kbio. 

Shin Zamin Kbin (or liobammad Zamin Khin). 
Umar ^bin, * 

r ._.. ' i. 


Mabammad Kbia. 

± 


Ahmad Kbin, 


littkammad 


I i ^ , 

Bbab* Mabammad Mobam- Mabam* 


Alam Kbio. nawii « Aj^aa Hud Bar* mad Ab* 
Kbin# KbaDe fnrii doUa Kbio, 
Kbio. aoknowledgod 

^ Chief of the 

^ lii Khfls 


alfiair Abd^al 
Kbio. Sattii 


Mohammad 

Sattir Abdal 
Khios Alia Kbio. 



• * 

on the other hand, writes that Jim or JAI, son of Nhlzi, had 
Dj htt three wives seven sons, viz., Isi, Ali and Daalat, by the first : 
Bttnbal and Pia^r or P»nd4r, by the second ; and Marhal and Jalai or 
by the third. But anutUet account gives J&iu an eighth^ son, 
Khan, and adds that J4m had two brothers, Bai and Khnka From 
the latter are descended the Sahriinga of Mf&nw&li, the ]!dahy4r8, Mf* 
^iftn ECliolj tho Musi^iii lad Otud thw Kmidi'^, who aro ootidnod to 

Tank. The oarlier history of tho Ih& Khol bolongs to that of the 
Niiaisy but, it may be noted, they were in possession of the Khush&b 
pargana of tho Siad-Sdgar Sarka** before tho close of the 16th century, 
and prior to that Deriod Bd.bar alludes to their villaj^e of Isd. Khel as 
concerned in a nignt attack on his camp in 1505 A. D. 

(2) There is also an ls& Khel sub division of the Tarakzai branch of 
the Bar Mohmands on the Peshdwar border. 

IsXkhbl, a Pa(hdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

IsizAf, one of tho principal clans of the YiJsofzai PathAns. They hold 
the north-east slopes of Mah&ban and the mountainous Oountry on 
both sides of tho Indus in HazAra and tho OadAn valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Medu Khel in HazAra, and in 1907 
elected a KhAn to their vacant KhAnship.t 

IsEKB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

IsKZAf, a Path An clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

IshAqzai, one of tho four main clans of the Khalils in PeshAwar. 

IsmaIlkhel, a clan of PathAns found in PeshAwar. 

IsmaIlzai, a sept of the KarnAlzai clan of tho UsmAnzai branch of the 
Mandaub PathAns found in PeshAwar. 

Iso, see under WazIb. 

IsOT, Sot, an offshoot of the groat Panni tribe of the AfghAns which 
formerly held a great part of Siwi or SihfstAn. Their lauds lie west 
of che JAfir PathAns on tho Dora IsmAd KhAn border. 

Ispbrka, one of the five clans of the Ahmadzai branch of the WazIb PathAns 
settled in Bannu. Its main divisions are the . Muhammad Khol, who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Siidankhel and Saddakhcl who 
alone are now termed Isperka. Tho tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four tarafu or shares of whioh ono is held by the 
Shud^i, an aflSliatod Khel from tho remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Siidankhel has four 
sections, Baghlan, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrat, with a fifth called Dhir, 
afBliated hamadyai of another stock. 

Ithwal, the IthwAl or UthwAl, according to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
seem to bo found chiefly in AmbAla, LudhiAna, Jullundur, and the ad« 
joining territory of PafiAla. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously largo colony in Delhi, whioh appears 
to be completely separated from that of Ambala. They are said to 
be descended from a SArajbansi RAjput balled MahArAj who received 
the nickname of UnthwAl from his love for camel-riding. 


* Said to practise va§h. 

tHatiia Gawtfecr, 1007, p. 1S5. 






Jabab« a clan (agriooltaral) fonnd in Mnlt&n, 

Jabu, a group of Sayyid Emilies found near Kahror in Mnltdn. So called 
from some mountain [jabl) iu Arabia. 

Jaboki, (1) a Kbarral olan and (2) a Muhammadan olan (both agri« 
onltu^) found in Montgomery. 

JiOHAK, a begf^r, an examiner^ a prover,* from jdeh, guoasing, an 
estimate, trial or skilKt llto word Jajak appears to be a oorruption 
of Jdchi^ 

Jip, JXb, Zad or Zab, a group or class of Kanets found in Kandwar and 
comprising many kheU or septs. But other Kanets do not form matri* 
monial alliances with them, ^auoe they are considered of low status. 

jADBiN, JAin>BiB| One of the sections of the fidid or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Manoali Fa^idns settled in Knrram, on the borders of Khost. 

Jind, JAndBANSi, a Rdjput tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
**tho mobt illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhat(i, the title of their dominant branch 
in modem times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Pafidla. 

JAotfM, see Qaddn. The form Jaddn is clearly the later, and it is impossiblo 
to follow JamesI in identifying the Jaddn with the Jddd or Yddfl 
Bdjputs. 

Jim, a weak Pathdn tribe, which holds the village of Drdg in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaimdn range. It is an 
offshoot of the Midna Pa(hdns, being descended from Jdfar, one of the 
thirteen sons of Midnai. With the .Idfar are found the Kawdni or 
Rahdni sept, descended from a brother of Jdfar. Jukes describes the 
Jdfar I'athdns as speaking Jdfki or Western Punjdbi :§ (2) a Jd( olan 
(agricultural) fouua in Multdn, 

JinsiNi, a olan of the Posddr Balooh. 

JioA, awakener,** see under Bhdt, but ef, Jhdnga. 

JiooBL, a olan the Khosa Baloch. 

Jao, a Mnhammadan Jdf clan (sgricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jaoal, a Jd( olan (agriooltaral) found in'Amritsar. 

jAOBoiii, the Mnltdni'and Baloohi term for a Jdt. 

JaaiiiN, a tribe of Jdfs, found in Karndl. They aro descended from Jagla, 
a Jd( of Jaipur, whose shrine at Isrdna is worshipp^'d by the whole 
thApa at group of 12 Jagldn villages which forms the biirah of Naultha. 
Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deh, 
whioh is always surrounded by ka^m trees, and if a woman who has 


• Dirty., p, leS. 

t Jukes' ITMter* PanjUnamd Mug. Dirty., p, 108. 
t Peshiwsr SetUement Eeport, 1688, 1 17. 

I JukSiP TTsitfnt Pos^dM and fay. Dirty., p. iv. 
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JaMvbar^atn, 


married into a JagUn family, pa<isd9 a hain tree, she always veils her 
face as if it were an elder ralative of her husband. In Jind the JagUn 
are descried as descendants of J4ga, founder of J4gl4n in Hias4r. 

Jaha^bab, a J&t clan (agrioultural) found in Mnlt4n. 

JabAnbo, a JAf clan (agrionltnral) found in Mult4n. 

jAHANoiai, a dynasty of Sultans who, according to Baverty, onoe ruled from 
Nangrahir to the Jhelum, but, by the time the Kheshi Paflidus over' 
ran SwAt, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indus on the 
east. The last Sultdin of Sw4t and of the Gibari tribe was Awes, a 
son of Sult&n Pakhal,* whoso subjects, a T4jik race known as Dihk&ns 
or nihgdns, were expelled by the modern Sw4ti Pathdns from Swat. 
Sult&n Awes retired northwards towards the sources of the Oxus and 
for several ^ generations ho and his descendants ruled therein as far 
as the frontier of BadakhMhdn after wliioh they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Chitral, Shighn^n and Wdkhdn may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim descent frbm Alexander the 
Great.t The Jahdngiri also appears to survive as a sept of the Gibari. 

Jahoja, a PurbiA caste which keep milch oittlo. It U Muhammadan in the 
United Provinces. 


Jai, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Shujiibid tahsil, MultAn district. Its 
eponym was a brother of N^h. 

Jaikabi (a), a group of Rdjputs, entitled to the salutation jat dia. 

Jaikibhbni, see under Krishni, 

Jaim, a generic term for all who affect the Jain religion. It is now 
recomised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and that 
Baddha’a doctrines were probably adaptations or developmeuts of 
Jain tenets. A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pen of LAla Jas- 
waiit Rai, a Jain of HoshiArpnr, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in .the words of a Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. 

" The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jioas|, Arbats 
or Tirthankaras who were 24 in number, but they are also called 
Sarao^s, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or 'disciple ' (aewak). Thoy are 
recruited from various groups of tho Bdiiins, such as the Aggarw&l, 
Osw&l, Shrimd.1 and Khauderwdl, the last three of whom are also called 
BsAB^AS^a corrupt form of Bhao-bhslu (from hAao^motive and 
bhafa— good) or ‘ those of good intent Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvana or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 


As a religious community, tho Jains are divided into two great sects, 
vis., iihe Swetamhara and Digambara. 

Swbtambaba.— The Swoiambaras worship idols, which are often ’ 
adorned with gold and sihrer ornaments set with jewels, snoh as 


♦From whom Pskhli in Hazira derivoa its name. He was a descendant of a Sol tAn 

JDSAr&Dls 

t bis Trans, of the TahAi6t^.S6»M n, pp. 104S.4. 

•sw^oror^^ ^ Merited from the Suskritioot/i — tooempur, hence Jain inesm 


The SneUmhara Jaitu, 


Ml 

Mnkta, Angia, etc. lliey have their eight aaored days, vU., the 
Paiasanas,^ befinnning from the 12th badi to tbe 4th $udi (both days 
inolusive) in Bhd'lon, the 8th day being called Chhamaobhri^ the 
holicat day of the Jains. During thexo holy days, they spend mnoh 
time in reading and listening to their soriptures, the Sutras, and mnoh 
money in performing certain ceroinonios in their temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During those days a fust is kept ; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some for all the eight days.*' 

Mr. Fagan writes that the Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation (mukti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
boni a^in as a man. In Bias4r the principal caste which follows the 
Swetaiiibara doctrine is the Oswtil Bahia. 

The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and hocome fully ncquaintod with the austerities which ho will 
have to undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour* 
hood are invited. The candidHto is then fir*t riibbnd with hafna* 
(bai ley Hour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is now dressed 
in handsome apparel, and, seated on an eletdiant, is carried in 
procesi>ion througn the bazar to a Jni.'i temple or such other place as 
may have been made beibrehand to resiunblo a Jain temple. There his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or gitra, after performing certain 
religions rites, gives him saffron clothes, tho ngha or rajoharna (a kind 
of brushing stick), the munh “palti, (a pi^-co of cloth placed before the 
lips when speaking or reading), patraa (wooden ntonsils) and a stick. 
He accepts these things joyfully and makes the five following vows 
{pancha mahabrataa) of tho Jain monk 

1 . I take the vow not to destroy life {ahinaa ) . 

2. I take the vow not to lie {aaatya). 

3. 1 take tho vow not to take that which is not given (aateya), 

4. 1 take the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse (hrohm* 

chdrya). 

5. I take tho vow to renounce all interAst in worldly things, 

especially to call nothing my own {aparigraha). 

Thus ho becomes a monk and is often styled a aambegi addhu, 

A S^hu has to walk barefoot; to nso no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset; to abstain from 
touching a female ; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked ; to use wooden uteiisils ; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers and 
others ; alws}B to drink boiled water; nevt-r to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter ; and never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break off all connection with the world and lead the life of a strict 
hermit. 

The chief aim of the aadhu is to liberate himself from the bondage of 
karma and thus obtain salvation. ^ 

In Hissir the priests>of the Swetambaras are however called jati. 


* As If he were a biidQ|;iooiq. 
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ThfS Dhundia Jains. 


The ftfdhu* is in reality an asoetio of a different order to the jaH 
and their practices jary in important points. 

Both orders admit females, widows as well as unmarried women. The 
ipftin rules of the two orders are noted below 

Bddhua, Jatis, 

1 . A B&dhu must touch nothiug feminine 1 . The ;atis have do such restrictioni. 
whether human or animal. If he do so in- 
advertently he must undergo certain rites of 
expiation and be re-initiaM. Oonversely, a 
eddhwi must touch nothing male. 

8. The Bddhui have no proselytiziDg zeal 2. The jath are active in making converts 
and admit no disciple who is not desirous of and sometimes boy children of destitute 
entering the order. parents making them disciples {chela§). 

n. A s&dhu must not touch coin, nor 3. The iatta have no such rules, 
anything of metal or made of a combination 
of metals. All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood. 

4. The BddhtiB are itinerant monks, never 4. The fatiB live permanently in updBaras 
halting at any place save to recover from and do not regard itineration as a religious 
fatigue, regain strength, or to preach to the duty. 

people. 

5, A Bddhu must not use a razor or sets- 6. Thibjatia have no such rule, 
sora and his hair therefore remains unshorn. 

The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. 

d. A Bddhu may not wear shoes or ride. 6. The jaU$ may do both. 

7. A Bddhu may not travel by night. 7. This is permitted to a Jati, 

8. SddhuB and BddhwU travel together, 8. Among jatiB the men and women have 
lodge in the same house, and study together separate quarters (in the updaaraB) 

hy night. 

The addhua are admittedly superior in religious merit to the jatia, 
and if a jati meet a addhu the former makes obeisance to the latter. 
A addhu may however read the autraa with a learned jati. 

In Blkdner the addhua have three sects Dhundia, Samegi and Terapanthi. 

Of the 84 sects or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi addhua only 
four appear to be represented in BahAwalpur and these are the Kharatara, 
Tapa« Kanwala ana Launka gachhaa. There is an updara or monastery 
of ^urus or celibate priests of these orders at Maojgarhi and pil- 
grimages are also made to the updaraaut Bfkiner^ Bani^ Bdjgarbj 
Suj&ngarhi Ohom^ Bid4spur, Sard&r Shahr and Rajab Desar in Bika- 
ner State. Upd$ra$ are to found at every locality where Oswdls live 
in any numbers. 

Dbundu. Alexander Einlooh Forbes writes in his Hindu dnnala of 
the Province of Gujrdt in Weatern India, that this sect did not arise, it 
is Buicl I before Sauibat 1700 (A.0. 1664)^^. They neither use temples nor 
worship idols, they do nofc believe in all the Jain Somtures, but only 
in 32 senptures and of even these in the text only. They disapprove of 
oommentarieSf etOc, and condemn the leaguing of Sanskrit gmmmar. 

• fmhdsieliddhB^ also the fwnlnipe form. 


Z%« btgan^ra joMU. 

l^ey have eight sacred days, pufttaancu. The Dliundia asostio ie a 
disgusting object, he wears a screen o{ ol<>th, tnunh-paffi, tied over his 
mo'ith, hts body and clothes are 6 lthy and covered with vermin, llie 
Dhnnlia is also called aa>ihmirgi ur thinakbaai. He is initiated like 
a aamhegi addhu with some differences in certain rites. The Dhnndias 
are divided into several sub-divisions such as Bdfs-tola, Jiva Panthf« 
Ajfva Panthi, Tera Panthf, etc. 

These sub-divisions origioatod in this way 'ITio Lanka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gaiiia or schools, viz., 
Nagari, Gujar&bi, and Dttar&dlii ^northern). Under the induenoo of 
22 gurua the Nagari became a larm sect, distinct from the Swotiimbara 
and indeed from all the other Jains. It became known ns the Bftfs- 
tola and eventually Dhundia. This schism occurred in 1900 iSambat. 
In 1817 Sambat, however the Dhnndias were in turn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or sect of the 18.’* It has hud 5 0 urtM 
whose seat is Rijnagar in fiikdner. 

The Bdfs-tola reverences the 32 Sutras of Mahdvfr which form the 
Jain scriptures, but the Terapanthfs have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 aUikaa. They refuse to protect an animal from the 
attacks of another, bat the B&fs-tola rise to even that height of regard 
for life. The Terapanthfs are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the B&fs-tola. 

Dioaxbabab.— The Digambaras worship naked idols and their monks 
are also naked. They also keep fusts and have eight sacred days, called 
alhdi, which occur every fourth month — in A 8 d.rha, KAitika and 
Phdignn of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (called 
the Dae Lakshni), from Bhddon audi 5th to 14th. Many of thoir tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They aro divided into two 
divisionB, Bis- Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 

The Bfspanthi reverence the 24 arhata, the Qurn and the Sh&atras, 
while the Terapanthi deny that there is any guru save the Shistras 
themselves. “They clothe thoir idols, worship seated, burn lamps 
before them, bat pre^nt no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
be a sin to take away oven vegetable life, though they will oat vege- 
tables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared fur cooking, 
while the Bfspanthi worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
bom lamps before them.” 

According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremaejr of a 
puru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according 
to the same authority the Bfspantbfs are the orthodox Digambarae, 
while the Terapanthfs are dissenters. 7 he Bfspanthfs aro the more 
orthodox, and they are divided into four sab-fieots — Nandi, Sen, Singh, 
and Bfr^called after the names of their Bishfs. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more namerone of the two. 

The Jains in Hissir are thne described by Mr. P. J. F^gon 

"The Jains appear « to revere the ^de of the Hindu pantheon, 
but reject the mvine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is 
Nira^r, oorresponding apparonUy with the Hindu Ndrdin, but their 
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immediate objeete^ of reverence and worship are the 24 arhaU or saints 
who have obtained final anion (rnttblt) with Nirank4r. They do not 
appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have sidhuser 
priests of their own, and their pun on meritorious condnot consists te a 
large extent in worshipping NirsnkAr and in feeding the tddhtu. They 
do not wear the janeo or sacred thread, they have a certain amount of 
reverence for the cow ; bathing is not considered any part of thei r 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the long, the wmbol of Siva. 
Their sci^tnreB consist of the 82 Sntras written by Mahdvir, the last 
arhof. The leading principle of conduot inualcated by their religion 
is abstention not alone from takine hnman life but from oansing harm 
to any kind of living crealnre {jiv). 

Hr. Fagan desoribes the Jains as ‘‘ divided into two main sections 
Mandirpanthi (or Paj4rf) and Dbnodfa-panthf, the former being sue- 
oesBors and representatives of the original Jains while the latter are a 
Bohis'oatio offshoot. The Mandij^nthis are again sub-divided, into 
* Swetarabaras and Digambarav the ancient sects, of which the 
former are the ' white-olothed * and the latter the ‘ sky-clad ’ or naked, 
though they also wear tawny olothes. *' The Swetambaras,” to quote 
from the late Sir Densil Ibbetaon, are somewhat less strict in their 
obsorvanoes than the Dimmbaras: their ascetics will feed after 
sunset, are said to use wine, and will eat out of a dish and from 
tho hands of any Hindu : wWeas a Digambara devotee mast have 
his food placed m his hand by another of the faith. Yarions stories 
are current as to the origin of the two soots. One account relates 
how in the time of Chandra Gupta a famine fell upon the country 
of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to accept 
olothes, without which they were not allowed to enter into the city 
to beg for alms, while the other section emigrated sonth wards ratW 
than abandon the nakedness which had till then bean the common 
rale of the faith. But the older and better account' is that of the 
28rd and 24th arhaia, Pdrasnith and Mahdvlr, who were probably 
real persons and the actual founders of the Join religion : the former 
wore olothes, while the latter did not, and the disoiplea of each adopted 
the example of their leaders.*' 

‘The least punotilions of the Jains are sometimes known by the 
naine of M4rp : they follow the path (mdrp) of the Jains m some 
particulars, subh as in their sompnlons regard for animal life, bat 
in other respects revere Brahmans and follow the greater numW 
of “Hin dn prevalent praotioee. The word M&rgi, however, is also 
used as an euphemism for Bdm-mdrgf— those who follow the left-hand 
path. 

Th$ Biatory of the Jain Seeta. 

The Jains, as a body, bave a remarkably complete historinal and 
religions literatnre whtbh has been, or is being, thoroughly stodied by 
German soholare. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available 
in a form intelligible to any nut speoieliats. Farther, the Digambata 
tenets, wbiobttre of great interest, are alio contained in an extensive lit- 
erautre, W as their pandiUa preserve the old-worid hostility to printing, 
little has at yet besa>pnblished regarding them. 
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^ lb make clear what follows it shonld be uoted that the 42 semMmne 
Jinas, whose series ends with Mahdrira, MahAbfrj the great hero*), were 
sncceeded hyaline of human teaoherSfO^led sttrit^ateriD we majy translate 
by * pontiff/ Of these the 6rst was» according to one sect (tnat of the 
Kharatara garhha)^ MahAvira himselfi and his first disciple was Gotama 
(Buddha)^ who did not however sncceed him, Sodharman becoming the 
second pontiff. ^ The other seoti the Taps gachka^ regards Sndharman 
as ths first pontiff. Both these sects iracoi though with some differ* 
enceSi the jx)ntifical succession down to Uddhyotana, who founded the 
84 ^achhos^ of the Jain (7 caste) which still exists and was 38th in 
succession from MahAvira. 

After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. 
One. reverenced by the Kharatara gachha^ is a succession of pontiffs 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeva who was a lemr) b^r the 
title of Jina.t The other, accepted by the Tapa ^ae/iAas, uears varioos 
titles, and was founded by Jagach Chandra, 44th in succession, accord* 
ing to the Tapa gachha recor£«. from Sudharman. 'J^oae two historical 
yachhaa or sects of the Jains have apparently been 'lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 

The origin of the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure. 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha (or Nigantha). who has been identified with MahAbfr 
himself. Indeed it has been held that MahAbir only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff. Chandrai whereas 
the Tapa gachha account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gacJka as early as the time of tho 9th pontiff. It 
thus seems likely that the Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but. however this ma^ be. it is certain 
that iii the time of Bhadrabahu. the 87th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digam* 
baras forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffsl 


Digambara Pontiffs. 

Date of accession, 

Bbadrabahn II 

Sambat 4 

qnptopta 

••• ... „ 8d 

Magbanandin 

1. SO 

Jinachandra 

... ... ,1 40 

Kundakunda 

... „ 49 


The Digambara orders. 

The successor of Guptignpta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Sangha. eakha, or school, wbioh from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 

* These inelude the Khsadewil, Agsrwil, firimiA, Vanswil or Oswil igot$ * or pseKhas 
to Wilsoo ; Relipiout 8ect$ of tho Bindu§, p. 846. 
t Probably aa reiocarnatioiii of the Jlnas or. arhati. The Tapa pAchhei hg deqyliig to 
that title may signify their rejection of the doctrine that they te-inoamate 

M ik XX (iMl), ^ lad XX. p. e7o. 
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and which is, it would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the 
whole Digambara sect. These four orders were thus designated 


Order. 

Synonyms. 

Titles of Munis. 

Founder. 

I— Nandi Sangha 

Pajijata* * * § Gaohha. 

Balatkara t Oana. 

Nandin.t Kirtti 

Chandra, Bhushana 

Maghanandin : who 

.. observed the period of 

» the rainy season under 
a nandi tree (cedrcla 
J toona). 

11.— Sona Sangha 

t Puahkara Gachha. 

] Surastha Gana. 

( ( Vrishabha Sangha). 

Baja, Bhadra 

Vira, Sena 

... ‘1 Vrishabha : who observed 
... > it under a Jinaaeua or 
) Sana tree. 

IIL—Simha Sangha 

r Ohandra-Kapata 
j Gachha. 

C Kanura Gana. 

Siinha, Asrava 

Khumba, Sagara 

...)Simha: who observed it 
> in the cave of a lion. 

IV.— Dewa Sangha 

r Piishtka Gachha. 

C Doai Gana. 

Dewa, Naga 

Datta, Langa 

...*)Dewa: who observed it 
> in the housn of the 
... ) courtozau Devadatta. 


The DigHinbaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
doctrine and observance between all four orders, wlio^^e members ulone 
can consecrate images. Collectively these four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati garhha, though perhaps that term is in strict- 
ness only a synonym of the Nandi 8angha. So too they appear to 
be called Kundakandanwaya, or ^ the line of Kundakunda/ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to tho same pontiffs. 

Later sects. 

Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or saJchas, there arose 
four other sanghas, viz,, tho Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa 
Sangha. But Mula Sangha means literally ^the Original Communion/ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up iuto sects. 

Still later there arose various panthis, such as the Visa-, Tera-, 
Gumana, and Pota-Panthis, i.e. those who worship a book fpustnka) 
in lieu of an image. And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of the Lnmpaka 6ect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded tho moath-covering Dhundakas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the B&fs-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana’s disciple was Budhara, and tho latter^s disciple 
REghundthji, whose disciple Bbishma founded the Terapanthis or 
Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverora). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Eharatnra 
gachha records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was 
founded as late as Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not is 
not known* Indeed we Hlo not know if they are sects or ordersi or 

* Pari]ata is the name of the celestial tree, and also o( the coral tree {erythina indie ). 

t 'i hn * powerful * order. 

t Strictly speaking then these titles are confined io the Nandi order. 

§ Indian Antiquary, i892| p. 78. 
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merely theological echoola The Taps gaehhaa also have various divi- 
sions, such as (he Vrihad- or Vada- (Vata>) gachha, so called because 
Uddjotana consecrated Sarredevasari, or nccordiog to some, 8 sum, 
under a large fig-treo (ea(a). 

The Jain tenets. 

The Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas wore 24 in number, each 
having his separate chinha or cogniKanco and being di<)tioguiHhed by 
the colour of his complexion. l..iHges of one or more Arhantas 6gure in 
every Jain temple. Thus Risdbha-Ndtlia or Adindtlia has as his cogniz- 
ance the elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and 
Other Arhantas the lotus, the swastika (iioubth>.ss a suii-synibdl), the 
moon, a crocodile, the srivatun (like a four-leiived shamrock in shape), 
a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or n boar. J^arasva-Ndthu’s cogni- 
zance was the hooded snake, (shesha-phani), and that of Mahiivira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion, Thoss two latter, with Kisdbha-Ndtha, aro 
the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults those jinae 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Biiddliiam and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to bo 
the same in every religion, Hnddha was often called Jfna, ' the vic- 
torious’ : his death was the nirtxinax both Jhidd lusts and Jains also 
employ the swcuv/tka or ss/ya as a sacred symbol : the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and MahAvfra is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha’s death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resoitiblo tlioso of the 
Buddhists.* 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has lew features of 
interest. Their places of pdgp'itnHgo are five in nntnber, viz,, Batrun- 
jaya, Parasnath, in Bdiar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Chandragiri in the 
Himalayas, The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
sacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Ttieir holy seasons appear to be 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism.f 

It, is not at all easy to say in what points tbo Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Uiudns, but apparently the chief differences are 
the Jains repudiate the Vedas, and disavnw tli« authority of the 
Brahmans. In other words, they represent an element of Hinduism 
which never submitted to, nr at an early porii-d revolted from, the* 
quasi-social suiiremacy of li.e Brahman and in this they have 

much in c< minon with th«- Buddhists and Sikhs. They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual tethers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Biahmaus. * 

• 

♦ Indian Antiquary, lb73, pp. 14, 13-#, Ib, 1884, p. 191. 

t Indian Antiqvary, XJf ltb2, p. 247, and IX, 1880, p. 100, 
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* The Jmie as a caste. 


The Jain sfitras. 

The Jains hold that their religious books or sutraa were 84 in natnber. 
About 1|500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famine which 
lasted for full 12 years^ and during that period 8(1 sAtras were lost^ 
only 45 being preserved. 

No Jain in Bah4walpur will reveal the name of a sutra because^ 
he ssyS| he cannot accurately pronounce it, and inispronunciadon of 
its name would bring upon him tJie wrath of the gods. This, however, 
^ is an excuBOi and the truth is that an orthodox Jnin is reluctant to tell 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. The mtras are believed to 
be written in Magdhi Bhdka (or Bhdsha) , the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. The Jains believe that Magdhf was spoken by 
the god Indra. 

It is also a tenet of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jiws or 
invisible and visible germs exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in eurg] narq, etc., according to the details given below 




Do IndrfwAle jiw 
Tin IndriwAle jfio 
Oho Indr(v&le jiw 

Devta 

Narq ke 

Manukh ko 
Pazindrf or Pashii ke 


In the outer crust of the earth. 

In water. 

In the air. 

. In lire. 

... In underground vegetation, a. g,, carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 

... In vegetations above the surface of the 
ground, e. p., shrubs, trees, etc. 

... In animals having a body and mouth. 

... In animals having a body and mouJh and eyes. 
... In animals having a body, mouth, nose and 
eyes. 

... In the nurg or paradise of the Jains 
... In hell. 

..• In one-legged and twodegged men. 

... In quadrupeds. 


Perhaps the above tenets anticipate the modern science of baoteriology. 

The Jain caste. 

How for the Jains oonstitnto a true caste it is not possible to sav for 
the community appears to be organized on two distinct but conemrent 
prmoiples, one basrf on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
seotacian, i.*., on the beliefs of the different sulxseots wi»hin the sect 
Hence arise cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated For ex- 
ample, the Nandi Sangha^or order is also called the Nandi Amnava bnt 
emnayo means amply kula or family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the 
generations of Nandi.’ Oachha (with which gana is said to be synonv- 
mous) IS used indifferenUy for the religious sects or orders, and for the 
natural groups within the qjwte, there being Sigachhas or gota. i.e., 
families «r races, of Ae Jams. Whether these are in an/way con’ 
neotod with th e s piritual gachhaa or no t cannot be deOnitely stated. 

•This was a matam or mat, (monastery), founded bv the 
1608, and from (Iiis mat the 7«slis«isns to* th^r^ ^ Mm* Lnnks, m subM 
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It 18 cnrionSi if Mr. Fagan’s classification bo correcti that. Uio 
Swetambara and Dhnndia sects intei*marry, at least in BahAwalpnr 
(whore apparently the Digambara do not intorinarry with tho other 
two sects). Jain teaching strongly reprobates polygamy and in 

consequence monogamy is practised by the Bbdbraa generally, e. g., in 
Sidlicot, while in Ferosepur they disallow polygumy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand, Jiiinisin has little effect 
on social t bsfrvar.cos for at weddings in the latter Oiatrict tho Jain 
Bitnia \Aggarwj11) bruleur*‘(»Tii mnimts a shc donk^y, after putting a 
red cloth on her and fef*ding her with gram. Ho then ni'ninta a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom. The donkey-ride is a form of 
Sltla worship. 

JaibXmi, ' followers of one JairAm,’ a sect whoso founder ivaa also known as 
BabA KurewAla or Uliangewilla, which w> uld |)oint to alow origin. 

Jaisak, an agricultural clan found in Shsihpur. 

Jaiswaka, a Purbia casto. Fii tho Dnitnd Province's a JaiswArA section is 
found in many casti s, such as the ChainAr, DliAnak, KalAl, Kuriiu, Ttdf, 
BAnia and Ibljput. Tho name is 8ii})posod to bo derived from tho town 
of Jain in Ouclh. Tlio Jniswara of tho Punjab cantonments is probably 
a ChamAr, and iimny of them are grcuuns or grass-ciittors, though a 
few take service as bearers. 

Jaj, (1) a Muhatniundan JA( elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Kainboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajaij, a JAt clan (agricultiirnl) found in AmritHfir. 

Jajak, tho term for a Hindu mil in tlio RAwalpindi Division, and tho DernjAt, 
according to Sir Deiizil Ibbetson. Hut in MnltAni tho word is said to 
mean ‘priest^ and to bo tlio same «s Jaciiak, and in DerA OhAzi KhAn 
the JAjik is a sewer of shrouds. Tho JAjik is coi tainly distinct from 
tho JhAnga. 

Jaji, a tribe now ranking as Pat-liAn, and claiming descent from KhugiAni, 
son. of Kakai, but perhaps of Aw An stock. Tlie DurrAni AfghAng, 
however, admit tliat the KhugiAni are akin to them. Tho JAji lie 
west of the Turis on the western lx)rder of Kurram, holding tho IriAb 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the Uji Khel, 
holds MaidAn, a large village in the valley nl that name, and another 
section is the Shuimi Khel. 'Phe Jftjis are now at bitter feud with 
tho Turis. 

Jajjah (and) Jathol, a tribo of JA(s, found in SiAlko(. They claim Solar 
RAjput origin and ssy that their ancost^Dr, JAm, migrated from MultAn. 
His two sons JAj and Jatliol founded yiHages in the Pasrur tahsil of 
SiAlkof. Their mimnlu sre Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
ndw Khokhar by got. According to the Cttatomary Law of Sidlkof 
the jHjjah is distinct from the Jathaul. 

Jajohan, a JAt or Rsijput clan (agricultnral)*foutid in MuItAn., 

JAkhar.— A tribe of DeswAlf JA(s, claiming RAjput (ChauliAb or Ddbf) descent. 
JAku, their eponym, migrated from BfKAner to Jhajjar in Rohtak. 
A KdjA of DwArkA had a bow which JAku failed to bend, in epite of 
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the promised reward. In shame he left his native land and settled in 
Bfk&ner. The lennd clearly points to the loss of military statas 
by the Jiikhars. Of the same stock are the S&ngw&n, Pfrn, and E[&dUn 
Jdts. The Jikhar are almost conhned to GurgSon and the adjoining 
Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. They also own a large village in H&nn. 

Jakhab, n Muhammadan or B&jput clan (agricoltural) found in 
Montgomery, where they appear also as a dan of the Bhatti B&jpnts. 

Jakbo, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jii.ABKB, a sept of- Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Chuhr& 
descent. Both are hence called Gliuhrere. The legend goes that Sindal 
the famous Ghuhpt dacoit who gave his name to the S&udal B&r, 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But the Kharrals blew up Sandal and his followers and took 
the Ghuhr^ women as their booty. 

jAtAftt, * a well'known Mughal tribe,' according to Raverty. Not apparently 
represouted among the modei'n Mughals in the Punjab. 

JaIiAL&nj, a clan of the Bozddr Balooh. 

jALALf, one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid Jal4l« 
nd'dfn, a pupil of Balidwal Haqq, the Sobrwardi saint of Mult&n, and a 
native of Bukhdra whose shrine is at Uchin Bahdwalpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themedves JahlUs, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer. A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his right shonlder. 

JAtiAP, an agrioullnral clan found in Slidbpur and in Jhelmn. In the latter 
District they were classed by Th(»m»>on with the Lilias and T*haphras as 
a aemi-Jdt tribe,” while Brandreth referred to them as being, like the 
Khokhars, a “ guasi-Rdj put tribe,” who helped to oust theJanjuas from 
the Find Dddan Klidn plain* They are the predominant tribe in the 
** Jdlap ildqn** the rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Find Dddan Khdn, and in position and influence arc one of the principal 
tribes of that tahsil, though their numbers ai e stuall and they aotually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land : this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known tj hold land in any other district,- except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 

They say that 'they were originally Khokhar Rdjputs, who took the 
name of their eponym, Jdlap, who became a famous Fir, and was 
buiied at Bdmdidnf in the Bhdhpnr district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still ^ to do reverence at his tomb : they moved to their 
present location in the time of Sidhdran, who was several generations 
in descent from Jdlap. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor Shdh Jahdn they wore established on the hanks of the 
Ghendb, when one of their chiefs was asked by Shdh Jahdn to give him 
a daughter in marri^, as other Rdjputs had done : the Jdlap agreed, 
hut the brotherhood msapproved of his action, and when he came home 
to fetch his daughter, set upon him and killed^im. Shdh Jahdn sent an 
army topnnish them, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 
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Jhelum, and after many fights with the Janjdas established thamsoWes 
where they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
the tribe, is that in the time of the Janjda of Naiidana, a fisher* 

man was casting his net in the river, which was then close under the 
hills, and drew out a box sontaiiiing a smiiU boy : the child was taken 
to the Rdjd, who called him Jiilap, because ho was found in a not (jil), 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river: 
according to this account the Jalai^ are really Mdchhis. 

These fables throw little light on their real origin, 'i'heir neighbours 
do not admit their claim tj b>- .;unsidurud liajputs ; aud in social standing 
they stand much below the tribes locally supposed to bu of Kajviut de* 
scent, thoagh on the other hand they rank considerably above tlio J&fs. 
There is no striking difference between them and tho snrroundiug tribes, 
either in physique, appearance or manners : ns ugrioultiiriMts iliey are 
fair : of martial spirit they have shown but Ihtle in recent timos, and 
very few of them are in thu army, which may bo as they say, because 
they mo:*t]y have large holdings, and can well afford to live at home ; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities thoy enuM not have 
estHblished and maintained themselves in tho most valuable tract in tho 
District, against tho Janjuas and others: there is no bar to their enlistment, 
and there are some signs that thoy may in future beiuko thoinsolves to 
military service tn«ro freely than in the past. Their custonis are those 
of the tract generally, bat thoy inaintH in relations with Urahmans as 
parohits : and various common llindu customs are observed by them at 
marriages. Tlieir marriages are me atly tuter ; but they take girls 
from the Khf wa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not however give 
their daughters; in marriages with the Janjuas and Khokliars, on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow romar* 
riage is very rare amongst them. 

JalAPKIC, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless tho 
eame as the Jalabke. 

JIli, a tribe of Jdts, found in Jiiid. Kniu, their yaf/terd, has a math at 
Lab&ward in Pstidla. They offer him man of swuut cakes (purda) 
at weddings, and .these are taken by a Brahman. 

Jallao, fr. the Arab, jild, ‘ skin ’ ; a (logger or exoontionur. It was applied 
to the Kanjars in Ambdla who wore employed as executioners at the 
Delhi court, and in the south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Chub^a). Cf. the derivation oi Kdbtana, ' whippor.* 

Jaiokk, a Kharral clao (agricultui'al) found in Montgomery. 

Jalozai, a tribe of doubtful origin, aillliated to tho 'Puri branch of tho 
Khattak Pathins. 

JalwIni, a smbll Pa(h(in tribe lying, with tho Uaripdl, to the south of the 
SUIBAMI. 

diM, a Sindhi title, meaning chief or headman. When borne by the bead- 
*mon of a Punjab tri^ it usually points to a Sindhi origin, ». e., to its 
migration from Sindh or the valley *of the Indus. Ui former times 
Sindh denoted that river valley as far north as the osodorn Mi&nwfiU. 

jAltiiun, (1 ) a BAjput and (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (both agricnltaral) 
found in Montgomery. Kamboh clan (agricullnral) found in Amritiart 
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Jamogt-^JamwAi. 


JamooI, un al of the Kanets which derives its narae from Jamog, .a village 
in Dh£ini, and is one of the chief tribes in that State. (See Bathmdna.) 

Jamba, a J^t tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera Obdzi Khin 
district. Probably aborigitial or immigrants from the eastward. 

Jamun, a Muhatumadan J&t clan (agricoliural) found in Montgomery. 

Jauwal, a Hindu Rdjpnt clan (auricultural) found in Montgomei7 : and also 
in Sidikot where two accoimte of their origin are current. According 
to their mirdsw they are of Solar Bdijput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajndbia to the Rcchna Dodb. His son Jammu 
defeated one Udja Chanda Rihds and founded the town of Jammu, 
whence their name, Jarnwdl. One of the chiefs, however, by name 
Milhan Minhaa, took to agriculture aud founded the hi amhAs tribe. 
The other account is that Bharn Datt, migrating from Ajndbia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at tbo place whore Mankot now stands. 
His descendant Jammu founded an independent state of that name, 
and fourth in descent from him reigned Jogrdj, circa 474 Samhat. 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Sidlkot, whoso pedigree is thus 
given : — 

UXja BXh Oko, tlth in descent from JogtXj. 

.r ! . 

Sajjt Deo. Rai Jaggu. Sanair Deo. 


Narsingh Doti. 
Jodh Doo. 


Jaielngh Deo. 


Mai Deo, 


Jhagor Deu. 
Tbe Mmh&s. 


Fakhar Deo. 


Uacufr Deo. 


f™' 

Raja Khokhor Deo. 

Jas Deo, founder 
of flaarota. 


M^uak Deo, founder 
of Mankot'. 

The Mankotias, 


Eapnr Dep. 


r 

Siodha, founder of Sanaa. 
The Suuill U&jpute. 


Bingr&m Deo. 
Dbruk Deo. 


r 


I 


1 


Rija Banjft Deo. Balwant Deo. Mania Deo. Surat Singh. 


Brij Raj Deo, 
killed at KuWaI by 
the Sikhi and the last 
of the Deo dynasty. 


Kai^r Singh. 




B4j4 GuUh Singh, R4]4 Dhiin 
founder of the ruling Singh. 

^ house of Jammu ^ 

and KMhmfr. 

Id Hoshiirpar the Bfjpnts rank as a sept of tbe 1st gtadei 


R&j4 Suohet 
Singh. 
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Jan^Janj^Ot 

Jav, • wild and lawless tribe dwelling in the southern part of the BAri 
Dodb, and hunons marauders ; Panjabi Ditty,, p. 475. Probably the 
same as the JdK. 

jAiinlNi, a elan of the Khosa fialooh. 

jAMOAPUBf see Ghu)dapur. 

Ja^oi, a Kamboh elan (agrioultural) found in Amritstir. 

Janobaki, a Kharral olan (agricultural) found in hfontgomery. 

JXMOBtf ^ cotton*clad|' a tonn applied to the Hindus of tlio plai.is ns opposed 
to those of the hills, e. g., the Uaddis, who wear wool. (Kstngfa). 

•Tamobam, (1) an Ardip, (2) a Muhammadan J&V clan (l)oth agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, and (3) an agrioultural clan fnuntl in Sluihpiir. 

Jahbb, a tribe of JdfSt found in Kapnrthala, whilhor it migrated from tho 
east, beyond the Jumna. 

jAfroAt, a Odjar clan (agrioultural) found in Amritsar. 

jANoiif, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

JiNOLA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) settled in MuKdn from Jliang in Mughal 
times. 

J^MOU, a generio name for the nomads of the Sdndal Biir. Tho term is of 
recent origin t see Bithdrf. 

jinf, a Jdt olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JAMiBHiri, see under Utmilnzai. 

JiNfii, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Multtln. 

JanjiIa, a Rdjbut tribo found, though not in largo nninbcrs, ibronghont tho 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, in the south-west Punjab 
including Bahdwalpur,* in Hoshidrpur and Amritsar. Tho Janjua once 
held almost the whole of the Suit Range tract, but were gradually 
dispossessed by the (lakkhars in tho north and by the Awdns in the 
west, and they now hold only tho central and eastern parts of tho Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of 
Blibar’a invasion. They still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Oakkhafs, and arc always addressed 
as RdjA Various origins have been ascribed to tho .Jnnjua. 

According to Bdbar the hill of Jdd was held by two tribes of common 
descent, the Jdd and Janjdhah. Tho Janjdbah wero old enemies of the 
Gakkbars.t BAbar records that a headman among tlioiu receives the 
title of RAi (the same purely Hindu titio was nsetl by tbo Khokbars 
and Qakkhars), while tho younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
etyled Malik. 

According to a modern account lUjA Mai, Ratbor, had six aone 
WiriAl and Jodha, whoso descendants intermarry, their sottlemmta 
being contiguous ; while those of tho other four, Khakha, Tamoli, 
Dabochar and KAIA, do not. Disputes between tho brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintogratioo, so that the septs regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handierafts, so that 

• Where they are said to be*a elan of tho Gakkhara. 

t B. H. I. Iv, pp. S32, 2314. Bearly all traces of the J fid, as s tribe, iiare disappeared, 
but see under Jodb. 
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Janjda gets are now found among the Telis^ h(i!b&n, Tarkbdhs and even 
Musallis: and the Ghumman, Qanjidl, Bhakri41| Nathi41| B4nth| 
Baaoya and other Jd(8 ar^a of Janjda descent. 

The four younger septs are each endogamouB| and it is considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strictly 
prohibited. 'Ihoir observances are the same as those of the ChibhR, 
The following pedigree comes from the mirdai of the tribe 

RAJA 

1 

Dabachara. Pfr ^la. 


BajaWir. 

1 

Rij&'jodb. 

Sanpal. 

Khakha. 

Acnar. 

1 

Descendants 

1 

found in 

Kirp41. 

Biliwal. 

1 

Kashmir. 

Ohbiar. 

Amli khan. 


1 



Daulat. 

1 


Ki4a-ud-(irn. 

Taman. 

Descendants 

at Dalw41 


1 

In Jhelum. 


Budha Rh4ii. 

1 

Azfz. 


Tarnoli. 
Tn Ilaz&ra* 


in Hnzro. 


Descendants Descendants in 
numerous in ilAqa Kahro 
Hazara: some in R&walpindi. 
also found in 
Siilkot. 


JSnltAn Saht. 


Nur Ali. 

Descendants in different 
— — > lociUities. ^ 


SiiltAn Miaft. 

At Bldsh^hpnr In 
Jheluro. 


BulUx! Alam. SulUnSan^. SulUn Ali, 


SulUn Khair 
Muhammad, 


r 

SultfaWJa. 

' . 

Descendants in 
Makhyila and villages 
near Jhelum. 


Descendants in 
Jhelum. 


Sultan Riija. 

I 


Dasondi. 


Descendants in Khanl, 
Talisil Kh4riAo. 


Nana KhAn. 
IsUnl Kiili. 


Ohui 


iiiiar. 


DoRcendants at Rajur in 
KhirMn ta^il. 


Another pedigree* makes them descendants of Jaip41 who opposed 
Mahintid or Ghazni at Nandana 900 years ago. B&bar certainly de» 
soribes them as rnlflrs.fromold times, of the Salt Range hills and of the 
tract between NlUb and Bhera. He also desoribes Malik Hast, Janjda, 
as haMm of the ils and ulusea in the neighbourhood of the Soh&n. As 
rulers the JM and Janjdha ruled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitrarily, realizing a shdh^ukhi (2) rnpees) yearly on every head of 
cattle and seven ahah-rukhi* on a marriage.t 


* Jhelum Gazetteer, 1004, p. 93. ** 

1 8hAh Rush was a son of Tfm^r and succeeded to his fatber*s empire in 1404-05, A. D. 
The fact that his coins were in use among the Janjda points either to their having been 
tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt Range in his dominions. The latter con* 
elusion is the more probable. 
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Mr. ThomBon’s Recount of tlio tribe in Jheluin, wliioli folIowR, ib not 
cuntmdicted on any inatcrinl ]x>iiil by tlio pri'seiit day JanjliHs 

** At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Halitor Rijputs, rjni/a[Tatin|5 fr<*in Jotlhjnir, 
occupied the uplunda of the Sail Range. The leader of tliis moYCineiit according lo the 
common uccoujit, was Raja hlul ; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to bo fat heied upon him. The Rajputs tiibl hcided themselves at 
Malot ill the west Salt Range. This place, allhoiigh pici urcsqiic. is so inaccessible and 
unfruitful, that it must have been chosen fur safety inoie lliBii c(»iiviiiieiu From hero the 
Rajputs extended their supremacy over the uplands of Jhnngar and Knhnn and the phuii 
country near Girj^kh and Dsrapur. In tlmso legions they ivrrc ralhi r sell Ins than con- 
qucroib. They not only ruleil, but to a great extent * iciii»iid also. It si eii s \ery doubtful 
ivhether their real teiTiU«ries over ^vHrnded much fnillur, »)iit tin ii tii dnit.ns certainly 
jjoint to a former lordshij) over the western uoJand of Vanliar. and o\ei nmi h of the piesiitl 
tahails of Tallagaug and (.'hakwal. Jf Bnbnr s arcoiinl be read willi attentioii. it will be 
seen that he represents the Janjiius as confined to the hills, and ruling omt various subject 
tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain the nite r extirpation that 
has befallen the Juiijuas in the VunlKr ami elsewheic. If we conceive them as buldiOif 
detacluHl forts in the midst of n foreign population whit h giaduully grt u hostile, tlien iUa 
extirpation can easily be understooil. 'Jhis also serves, lo exjdain how ont* or two vlllngcs 
of peasant Jtuijuas have escaped, while ail tln^ Chiefs and Rajas round ahonl have perished. 
The vagtie accoiints of the people seem lo point to some such history as this, ami not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

The Junj^as wore long the iiredoiuinant imo in the centre and west i»f the fiistiiet. Rajs 
Mai is said to have reigned in the days of Mahmud of (Iha/ni, and hi.^ authority was pro- 
bably more or less recomiised from Rawalpindi 1(» the .llielnin. When Mahinud invaded 
India the Jaiijuas opposed Tiiiii, were defeated, and tlnl to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up, and succeeded in captuiing Raja Mai himself. 'I he Raja was ie!t used on condi- 
tion that he and his tribe should embrace Islttm. When this cunveisioii took place, the 
jatiju or casto-thxeud was broken, and the neoph>U'S have been called Junjuas (t\rr since.* 

Raja Mai is said to have left live sous. Three of these settled in Hiiwalpindi nr llu/tira. 
Two, Wir and Jodli, remained in Jheliim. They eedil.x divided theii possessions. Wir look 
tho west, and Jodh the eastern .share. Choya Haidan bln'ih was the boundary between Ihein. 
Wir'a descendants are now reprc.«iented by the .Janjha.s of MaJot and iJie Kalnin fhifpr. 
Their chief scat is at Dilwal. Judh's de.scendants have split into many blanches. A ;:enenii 
supremacy was long exercised by the Sultans of Makliinla in Jhaiigar. Ihil the ehiefs f»f 
Kiisak and Bighanwala soi ii became pi ucticaliy iiKlepindent, as did also Ihosi^ of Idlur, 
Karungli, and Girjakh, whoso descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. The 
plain ildqa of Darapur and Chukri .seems lo have l)r«)ken oft fn^m Ihe main sti ck even earlier 
thiin the others. This pas.sion fur bepaiutism is fatal to any large authorily. 'Ihe feudal* 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhar war, and lh«* i .'ilnbli.dnnenl of 
strenuous races beyond the inouutain.s brought the tiunjfta dominion tu fie.striiclif ti. -.Inc 
Dhaiii country, called Muluki Dhau after tho great Rdja, and the furls in 'I'allugacig uml tho 
Vuiihir seem to have beep all lost not long after the time of Babar. But in the centre and 
east Balt Range and round Darupur tho Janjua .sujire.macy remained iindi.vputeil until the 
advent of tho Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at K hew ra and Maknicli mu.st have always 
made this territory important. 'I'he Sikhs C(»nquered the whole country piecena*iil, Uiinjit 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhidla and Kiisak. Most of the inlliieutial chiefs 
received jayirs but weic ousted from their old prope rties. 

Tho Janjiias arc physically a welMooking race. 1 heir fiarnhs (iiid feet in particular ara 
often much smaller and more Jinely .shaped than tIio.''e of their neighb(»ui .s. 'J hey largely 
engage In military service, where they prefer the cavalry to lh« infant ry. They are poor 
fanners, and bad men of bu.sines.s. They are careless of del ails, and ajd to be. passionate 
when opposed. Too often they iix their hopes on impossible, ()bje(‘t.s. ah Imidlords tliey 
are not exacting with aubmissivo tenants. They are willing to .sacrifue something to retain 
even the poor parodies of feudal respect which time ha.s not destroyed. 'Iheir manners are 


* The Janj^aa themselves now reject this ••tory, wliuh is not in itself very plausible : they 
say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefatlHrs. Janjftha, who in 
movt of the genealogies comes eight or nine generations before lUija Mai. It is moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of the Janjiaas took place 9C0 years ago ; it is likely 
enough that Mahmftd made converts, and that Ihcbc rcvei tid us soon as hfa back Was turned : 
but the JanJ^a village pedigree tables nearly all agree in introducing Muhammadan names 

'only about 15 generations 9ack, which woula point lo their general con vereion about the 
middle of the 15ui century. Cracroft however noted that tho Janjdas in Biwalpindi still 
continued to feeet Brahmaaa^ etc.| at weddbgi. 


^86 Janjvhut/nr^atia, 

often good. Tbuy have a large ebare of vanity which ia gnunlly rattier amdaing thah 
oflenaive. They are at the same time ielf*reapwtin^ and not without a certain kind of 

e ' ' , and are eminently a people with whom alight interlndea of emotional government are 
to be uuful.” 

In Hoabi&rpnr the Jatnnds are fairly nomeroas to the nortli>eaat of 
Dasifiya.* The Bihdls of Badia are said to be ao a{ or Bubxlivuion of 
the Janjtia which takes its name from the vilhme of Beata in ta'p^n 
Kamdhi. Bah means a settlement, and the Janjfia villages seem 
often to begin with Bah. The Janjdas in this District say th^ migrated 
from Hastinapnra to Ga^h Makhiflla in Rawalpindi or Jheliun, and 
thencoi to escape Muhammadan oppression to Badia nnder Bdjd 
Babj Pdl| 8th in desoont from Hdjd Jodh. His son Pahdr Singh 
held 132 villages round Badia. They claim to be Kdnils of the Pogars, 
. and the head of the family is installed t with the common ceremony <h the 
hka nnder a banian tree at Barndr or Bab Ata, though Badia (Bar* or 
Bobarwflla) also claims the honour, amidst the assembled Pogars of Mehr 
Bhatoli, a village near Badia, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bihdls pay a nazar of Re. 1 or Bs. 2 each. They are said to only give 
daughters to Dadwdls, who are Ist grade Rdjputs, and to take them from 
Barangwdls, Laddds, and Qhorewdl^, who are in the 8rd grade. 

The BadliM is another Janjda sept, deriving its name from Badia, 
the ancient Rdjput tika. Badia ie now in ruins and its rdnd's family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their r&na and 
presents natar&na, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a tilakmdri, his randthip does not count for much. 

jAHJOUAir, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Jamjunha, an ArM? clan (agricuUnral) found in Montgomeiy. 

Jamoha (doubtless Janida).— A Bdjput sept, an offshoot of the BbaUis 
whose ancestor Johad (f Judh) came to Garb Makhila in Aktar’s reign 
and founded Kdrpur Jauoha in Kapdrthala. 

ifJtDSAM, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. 
Jamwas, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricoltnral) found in Montgomery. 

Jiia, a Gnjar olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaka, aQ agricultural olan found in Shdhpur, 

JakAh, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

JakIa, u sept of JdfB found in Jfnd. In that atato five gots of Jtltc derive 
their names from as many parts of the htri tree, viz. 

(0 Bangi, from the rang, or bark of the beri tree used for dyeing, 
(tt) Jaiia, ftomjar, the root, 1 (is) Jbari, or aeedlings, and ' 
(tu) Beria, from her, the fruit, i (v) Khiohar, or bud. 

These five pots may however intormanyand are, oolleottve]y> called 
Jariai which is also said to be derived from Jord and to mean * twin.* 

* The Pahri of Kuhi is s bnncli of the Jsnjdat which has taken to tormi and ao lost 
Hiatus, BO that ^anidM and clans of e<tual or hiaher grade do not inteiinsny with 
t The formalitia at the accession of a new SnltAn of somewhat ainihri 

7, 0, 11 or 13 d^s after hie predeoeesor's death the primipBl men of the tract an : 
in the afternoon they asscmhle at a rook behind the Sultin’s home and tha fn rT^*r 
JirAhman pots the tite on Us forehead. Tha SnltAn then f^poUta awailr aaafhnr (Mtsdns. 



Labial, a clan of Hindu Rajputs found in HoshiArpur, ii; greatest numbura in 
north^st of Dasdya (ahsil. Also a clan of ugncultural Brabnmns 
in the Rijfpri laluka of Banifrpur tabsil in K&ngr». lliey rank in the 
2nd grade in both castes. 

JabolAi (1) an agricultural clan found in Slidhpur, (2) u JAtcIaii (agricultural) 
found in Multdn. 

JarbAd, a surgeon and dentist who is almost alwnys h mi. 

Jabsoob, Bdoehi ; a washerman, {r.jar clutlius, shodhagh to wtisli. 

JabwAr, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jasoam, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found ill llie Murreo hills. Like 
the Dhdnds and Khatrtls they claim descent livni Muuiif, an ancestor of 
the Prophet, and got posaessiou of the tim t they now occupy uiidor 
Gakkhar rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet , cuino from 
Arabia and settled near Kalidta. 

JAsfAi., a clan of Hindu Rdjputs, of SaUmia status, found in llusliidi’iMir. 

JasI'Al, an agricultural clan found in Slidhpur. 

JaskA, ail agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Jasbotia, a RAjpnt clan, an ufiFshoot of the Jabwai.. it derives its name* 
from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status. 

JaswAba, see Jaiswdrd. 

Jastar, a Jdt clan (agricultnral) found in Amritsar. 

JaswAl, an offshoot of tho Katoch, the great Kiijput clan wliicli gave rulers 
(0 tbo kingdom of Trigarla. It derives its name fium (or jioBsibly gives 
its name to) the Jaswdn Dun of Uosbidniur, and at its original scat, Bhir 
Jaswdn, are remains of buildings, wells and fountains which attest its 
former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1596 the 
Jasuwd^ were described as 'Zamfnddrs with an army ' and gave some 
trouble to tho imperial authorities.* 

Jiff fern. JA^Nf, dim.' Jatefa, fern. ~f, tho child of a Jdt. Tlio form 
is used in the South'Kast Punjab. In the Central Punjab Ja(( 
f»m. Jat(f, is usual. Another dim. Jatuywrd, a Jatt’s child, is used 
contemptuously. In the south-west of tho Province tho Multdni and 
Balochi term for a JAf is Jagdsl, and Jat (with the soft t) is used 
to denote a camel-driver, as in Upper Sindh, where jat now means 
a rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition to a husbandman. 

2%« Jdf* in Uinturij. 

Fragmentary notices of tho Jdts occur in tho Muhammadan historians 
of India, as will be seen from the following czeurpts from Rlliot’s 
Biatory of India. 

Ibu Khurdddba, writing anfo 912 A. D., gives the distance fi^m 
the frontier of Kirmiin to Mansdra* as 8U paravanga, and adds 
This route passes through the cotuitry of the Zats (3^ats) who keep 
' watch over it.” £. J£» /., I, p. 14, * 

^ * BUiot’s BM, 0/ India, VI, p. IBO. 
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The Jifi in hulorjft 

According to the anthor of the Mujmal’Ul-TatBdrikh* the Jatef and 
Mode were reputed descendants of Haiu. They both dwelt in Sind| 
and on (the banks of) the Bahar river, and the J^ata were subject to 
the Meds whose oppression drove them across the Pabaa river. The 
Jats were, however, accastouied to the use of boats and were thus able 
to cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners of shedp. 
firentually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their oonntiy. 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aeide their differences 
and send a deputation of chiefs to wait on King Da^dshan (Dui> 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritardshtra), and him to nomin* 
ate a king, whom both tribes would obey. Accordingly the emperor 
Dajdshan appointed Dassdl (Duhsald), his sister, and wife oz the 
powerful king Jandrdt (Jayadratha), to rale over the Jats and Mods. As 
the country possessed no Brahmans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 80,000 from Hindustan. Her capital was Askaland. 
A small portion of the country sho made over to the Jats under their 
chief, Jddrat.§ 

Chaoh, the Brahman usurper || of Sind, humiliated the Jats and 
huhanas. Be compelled them to agree to curry only sham swords •' 
to wear no undor^garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
onter'garmonts, provided they wore red or black in colour t to put no 
saddles on thoir hoi'ses : to keep thoir heads and feet uncovered t to 
take their dogs with thorn when they wont out': to fnrnisn guides and 
spies and carry firowood for the royal kitchen.^ Of the Lohdna, t. e. 
Liiklia and Samma, who weiv apmrently Jats, it is said tl^t the same 
rulos were applied to them and tliat they knew no distinction of great 
and small .'I'* Muhammad bin Qdsim maintained these regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the moan* 
tains, lie also fixed their tribnte.tt 

The Bboti Tlidknrs and Jats of Qliazni, who had submitted and en* 
tered the Ai’ab service, garrisoned Sdgam and the island of Bait,tt io 
llie time of Muhammad bin Q&sim, c, 712 A. D. 

The Jats, like the Baloch, the Sammas and the Sodbas, revolted 
against Umar,§§ but they wero soon reduced to submission, ante 1800 
Ai I). 

In 884 A. D., and again in 886 iUff bin Isa was sent against the 
Jats, whose chief was Muhammad bin ’Usm4n|| || and comman&r Samlu. 
Ajif defeated them in a seven months* campaign, and took 27,000 of 
\J them, including women and children with 12,000 fighting men to 


* Written circa 1126 A. D. 

t ' By the Arabs/ the writor interpolates, ' the Hiiulus are caltod JaU.' 
t Sind as the vailsy of the Indue from the modern Miiuvili down to the iHftnib r of tbo 
river. 


§ E. U. I., I, pp. 108-5. 

i| His nshrptbon dates from 681, A. P. 

5 E.ll.l.,I,p.m. 

**lb.p.l87.. 
tt lb. 0.188.* 

it B. H. I., I, p. let. Ibis cah hardly b« the modern CUiatni. It esh oidy be Ike OsA 
Ghazni or Qhigni of modern logend, as it by apparently on tho T ndns 

*•» *• w* 

lIi|B.H.l.,lI,p.8«. 


Jdt» in hiiiory, 8M 

Ba^hdid, whende they were traniported to the northern frontier and 
Boon perished, eztermiaAted in a Bysantine raid.^ The seats of these 
Jats lay on the roads of Bajar, which they had seised. 

Amrin, the Bartneoido governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kikdn* against the Jats whom he defeated and subjugated. There he 
founded AUBaiza, the ' white city which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to MnltAn and RandAbfl. The latter city stood on a liill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Khnlfl, whom Amrlln slow. Ro then 
made war on the Meds, but summoned the Jats to Alrdr, where he 
sealed their hands, took froiu tliemftho jizya or poll-tax and ordered 
that every man of them should bring with him a dog when he waited on 
him. He then again attacked the Mods, having with him the chief 
mon of the Jats.t Amn'in was appointed in 830 A. D. to bo governor 
of Sindh. 

Ilie Tuhfat^n*l-Kirdm appears to assign to the Jats and Biloohos 
the same descent, from Mnliamraad, son of Udrdn, governor of Makr£n, 
who was himself descended from the Amir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy.t 

The Jdts of Jdd, which we mast take to mean tlio Salt Range, 
were, according to the later Muhammadan historians, the object of 
Mahmdd’s 17th and last expedition into India in 1020 A. D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmdd conducted a naval campaign 
in or near the Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 
place. It is moreover exceedingly doabtful whether tho Salt Range 
wan then occupied by Jats at alK§ 

Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor «)f 
MnttAn, in 1034 A. 1)., until lie porishod on tho Mihr/ln of Sind. For 
this they rocoivod 100,000 dirham/t an » reward. Tho Jats were still 
Hindus. II 

After tho defeat of Rai Pithanra in 1192, and the oaptare of 
Delhi by Mahammad of Ghor, Jatw4u raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at HAnsi, but was defeated 
on the borders of tho BAgar by Qatb>nd-dfn Ibak who then took 
BAnsi. It is apparently not certain that Jatwtin was a Jat loader. 
Firishta says JatwAn was a dependent of the llAi of NahrwAlA in 
Gnzerat.^ 

In November 1898 Timdr marched through the jungle ^m Ahrfinf 
in KarnAl to TohAna, through a tract which ho found inhabited by 
Jats, MnsulmAns only in name, and without equals in theft and high* 
way robbery: they plundered oaravans on the road and were m 
terror to MnsulmAns snd travellers. On Tim&ris approach the Jats 
had abandoned tho village (TohAna) and lied to their sugarcane 
fields, valleys, and jangles, but 'rimAr pursued them, apparently after 


* Or Kaikin, ' which wm in the occupation of Vie JaU E. 11. 1., I, p. 440. 
t E. H; L, I, p. 100 ; c/. App. pp. 440-90. • 
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The Jdfe in hietoty. 

<1 ooniest in which the Jats had held their owo, and pnt 2,000 of the 
demon>like Jate to the sword.* 

About 1580 the 8ult5n Mnhauitnad ibn Tughliq had to suppiesa the 
lUr&has, Mundabdre, Jats, Bhat(ti)s, and Manhis (Minas), who had 
formed mandaU round Sun4m and Sdmdna, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roads.t 

" In the country between NiMb and Bhera, ” wrote Bdbar, " but 
distinct from the tribes of Jdd and Janjdhah, and adjacent to the 
Kashmir hills arc the Jats, GtQars, and many others of similar tribes, 
who build viliageB, and settle on erory hillock and iii every valley. 
Their hakim was of the Gakkhar race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jdd and Janj5hah.**t 

" Every time,'* adds iBAbar, ''that 1 have entered Hindustdo, the Jats 
and Gdiars have regularly poured down in prodigpons numbers from 
their hills and wild«, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes." They 
had committed great depredations, and their districts now vielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the rauntry had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, and plundered the Tnrki 
garrison ou its way from Sidlkot to Bdbar’s camp, Bdbar had two 
or three of the offenders out in pieces.^ Like the Bhukidl and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the Gakkhars.|| Fath Kbdn, Jat of 
Kot KapnraH devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Sher ShAh's time. 

The TAtikh-i'Tdhiri describes the tribes of the Baloob and Nahmrdf 
(f BrahAi), of the Jokiya** and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kfoh and Makr4n,tt in the time 
of Akbar. The Muntakhab-u’l-Luhdb describes the Sikhs as prinoipaJIy 
JAts and Khatris.tt 

The JAts of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bhartpnr principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi. Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage*train,§§ but the tribes, as a whole, looked to Bhartpnr as 
thmr capital. The NawAb Safdar Jang employed Surai Mai, and he 
obtainea the whole of the MewAt, up to the ueighbonrbood of Delhi, 
besides the province of Agra. 


t 

i 


* B. H. I.. ni, pp. tt8.9, 498.8. 
tE.H.L,ni,p.846. 

B. H. L, IV, p. 984. 

E. H. 1., IV, p. 940. 

£ H I* V p. 878* 

„ It h'rerr wabtfol if Kap4n is ri^t. The has “ Fath Khln /at 

had been in rebellion in KayOU, and in the time of the Hughala had plundered the whole 
oouatrr as far as Pteipat. B. H. L, IV, p. 898, 

•* Fos^Ijr a aaiaprint for J<d>i]ra. 

Ib.p.98S. 

;E. if. I.. Vn. pp. 4t8, 495. 

jAa when the Jiu ofMitrol. betwem ]B^ and Palwal. plundered the Amir-ul. 
Umard’a bagsam U 1788— the 19th year of Huhanmiad Sh4h. Tba Jit plundmia were 
popularly mllM the RAm.dal, a aaoM whWh appeanl* to coouote the aeaMdioiottB 
ohereoterof the revolt agt^wA me M uh a mm a d an dotmaatton; E, H. I., VIll, pp. 88 and 
187 . -< 
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Th« Jdt$ of Bharlpxir. 

Bajja Singh of Sansani, Mwoen Dfg and Kambher. 




riiurim&n* 
Mohkam Singh. 
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Baj>an Singh, foundor of Bhartpur. 
died 1760.1 A. D. 


^ 

lUja B^iu. 


SUBA< Mal. 


J 
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Jaw-Ihir StKOR, Katan StNoa. 

(lied 1766. I 

Kheri Singh alian Ranji't Sinor 
7 son of Suruj Hal. 
died 1806, 


Nawal Sinuii, Bhawini Singh. 


The following account of the Jdts in the Punjab ie largely a re* 
production of the late Sir Denail Ibbetson’a account of them in the 
Punjab Cenatia Report, 1883.* He prefaced his account by observing 
that the Hue separating JAt?, K4jputs and certain other castes (tribes) 
is almost impossible of definitioii.t Mure especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term for ono of ‘gentle’ 
birth is aahu, especially in the Salt Hange, and whore the laud>owniug 
and cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that stress is 
always laid on a man’s tribe or clan and not on his status or ' caste.’ As 
we go further east the people begin to use the ensto terms, Rdjput and 
JAt, more freely, but in tho vaguest possible way, so that a Wuhainmadau 
J&t tribo in Gujrdnwi^ or Gujrdt will appear now as Rdjput and a 
decade later as Jdt, or cu's versd, or half the tribe will i-eturn itself 
as Rdjput and tho other half as Jdt, as caprice dictates. Along the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gurddsimr, tho Rdjputs and Jd^s 
are well defined, the former being coufiiiod to tho hills, tho latter to 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed out, | so rigidly that one is 
almost tempted to suspect that there is something In the physical 
nature of the plains which militates against the formation of an 
aristocracy. Within tho hills the RAjcdts have their own social 

S radalious. In the plains the Jdfs sLo are tending to devolope social 
istinotiona which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the Jdt is fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamons, as marriages with women of inferior castes may bo 
deprecated but ai'e not invalid. Even in the eastern districts each 
tuarriages are tolerated, but in tho true JnV country which centres 
round Kobtak they are probably much tai-er than in Karndl, Ambdla 
or tho central districts. Broadly sneaking, the JAt is a Mnsulmdo 
in the Western Districts, a Bikh in tfio Centre, and a Hindu in the 
Booth'East, but there are many oxceiAions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother’s duty, as well as his privilege, to ospouse 


* R^rlnied M Punjab Ethnology, 

t J4t8 and R41pulii| as obsarved by Sir Denzil Ibbeison, together constitute about three* 
tenths of tbe total population of the Pwjab, and include the ^at mass of the dominant 
land-owniiig tribes in the cis*Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater 
than their numerical importance ; while they afTonf to tho ethnologist infinite matter for 
Inquiry and consideration. Their customs arc in tiie ipaiu Hindu, tbou^ in the Western 
Plaini'and the Belt Bangs Tra4 the restrictions upon intermarriage have, in many cases, 
to be based upon ooiuddetations of social stauding only. But even here the marriage 
cerenMNur mid dthir aodal customs retain the clear impress ci Indian origin, 

) Cl^asstfeif • 
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Jdf origvnB* 

Ills deceased brother’s wife. In the souih'east the practice of widew 
reinarriuj^e diCTerentiates the Hindu J6t from the Bt^jput^ bnt it is 
not universal even among the for in Gurgdon some Jii families 
disallonr it and others which allow it do not permit it with the 
husband’s relations.* In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
firahminical ideas come into play. 

The origins of the Jaf. 

Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology of the Pnnjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as tbo origin of the so-called J&t 
‘ raco.’ It is not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. 
Ibey will be found in detail in the Archwological Survey Reports, II, 
pp. 51 to (31 ; in Tod’s Rajasthan, 1, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Koprint, lf'80} ; in Elpliinstone’s History of India, pp. 250 to 253 ; and 
in Elliot’s Races of the N.-W. P., I, pp. 130 to 137, Suffice it to say that 
both Sir Alexander Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed in considoriug 
thu Jdts to ho of ludo-Scythian stock. The former identified them with 
(ho Kanthi of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and held that 
they probably entered the Punjab from their homo on the Oxus very 
shortly after the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scytbians, and 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ. ’The J&(s 
scum to have first occupied the Indus valley as far down as Sindb, 
whither the Mods followed them about the beginning of the present 
era. But before the earliest Muhammadan invasion tho Jtlta had 
spread into the Punjab Proper, where they were firmly established iu 
the beginning of the 11th century. By tho time of Bdbar the Ja(a 
of the Salt Hunge had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Awdns, and 
Janjuas, while us early as the 7th century the Jfits and Meds of 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. Tod classed the Jd(s as one 
of the great Kdjput tribes, and extended bis identification with thu 
Gctiu to both races ; but liere Cunningham differed from him, bolding 
tho llajputs to belong to the original Aryan stock, and the Jilts to a 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 
race. 

'It may be’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 'that the original Rdjput 
and tho original Jdt entered India at different periods in its history, 
though to my mind tho term Bdjput is an occupational rather than 
ail ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable, 
both from their almost identical physicpie and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and tho same ethnic stock; while, whether 
this bo Eo or not, it is almost certoin tliat they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and eo blended into one people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes, 
it is indeed more than probable that the process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the Jdt add the Bdjput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how tho 
i>4hdn people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Moghals, and how 

* i’b. CHilomanj lair, II, (Qurgaou), p. 183, 
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Jdf orifftfts. 

ifc was sufficient for a J&t tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Baloch nation ; we know 
bow a character for sanctity and social cxelnsiv^^iicss combined will 
in a few generations make a Quresh or a Sayjid; and it is almost certain 
that the joint J&(-Riijput stock contains not a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo-Scythian, if Sc^ythiau 
be not Aryan. The M&n, Her, and Bliullar Jil^s are known as ns// or 
original Jfits because they claim no Rdjpnt ancestry, hut are supposed 
to be descended from the hair (jul) ot the abovigiiial god Siva ; 
tho J&t'9 of the south^eastorn districts divide tliomsolvcs into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva,* and Kiimhgotri who 
claim connection with tho ^od tho names of tho imeoBtor Bar 

of tho Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, arc tho very words which 
the ancient 13rahinan3 give ns as the marks of tho Barbarian Hlx)rigines. 
Many of the Jd( tribes of tho Punjab have customs which apnaroiiily 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin Held for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

In other words, tho Shivgotri Jd^s of the soiitli-oast like tho Miin, 
Her and Bliullar, are unassuming tribes wliicdi do not lay claim 
to descent from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the other Jdt clans arrogate to themselves ltdjput ancestry, meaning 
thereby that once upon a time they, or some roproseiitativcs of tho 
clan, were sovereign or semidndepeudent ebioftains acknowledging 
DO raja but their own head.t 


* We may regard Shiva here as the eai'th*gi)r! and ihi^ Shivji^otii as aiilorhlhonpH. Tn 
lliRs&r, where they are few in numbers, they say that their fort^rallit r was croaiod from the 
matted hair of Shiva, who consequoutly was named Jat Uiullira. Itegarding th(‘ir origin 
there is no historical account. Hut tradition t«dls that one of tho clan, namcil Harli, l)ecaine 
master of a large portion of Bikaner ; whore, at first he created a village which ho rallefl 
after his name ; and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his desi ondants live to 
thia day, and which belongs to them. He ha<l \2 sons: /N/w/ f. Hhiinia, Charhrih\ 
Unlit Burbura, Sulukhuu^ Chiridt Chnndiat Khdk, PtaidJ, Lifrr, and Kokkar. From theso 
^rnng 12 Mub- divisions. (Khok is also a Oil I’linia was ancrstDi' cf the rmmii). 

The doBcendants of tho first were most in numlw, and had the largest j>ossessiiins. They 
owned the country round Jhansal which was called tho Punia i/ib/a and which is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. Marriages among members of this clan canm»t, accoriling to their 
custom, bo formed amongst themselves ; /. c., they must intermarry w ith llu? K4sa1>^otris. 
The latter are in reality degenerate lUjpuls, and call themselves Kasab.L^uiris after K&sab, 
son of Brahma. 

t Mr, IT, Davidson in tho following passage clearly wT-nt too far 

*' It i% not generally known that tho *1at race is eiilindy of lUjput origin. A R4jpui 
marrying the widow of a deceased brother loses caste as a lUjpui; tho ancestors of all 
the Jat mmilios were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wife the widows of llieir deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. Tho Phulki4n family, if questioned as to 
their Rijput descent, being now to all intents and purpose's .lats, would state this to have 
been tlie manner of the transition. I myself have tho fact from one of the must inlelligent 
members of the family. The headmen of more than one J/it village of diiTorent j/fi/#, or 
clans, have likewise given me tho same informatioii, and I am convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) among the JiUs is imdloss, and I have been at some 
pains to trace tho circiimsUnco, >vhich coimtilutes the origin of cadi gut, 'flio resnU ia 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of tho race. Tho R4jpiit 
ancestor, who ceased to bo a Rdjput, furnishes ihe name <»f tho got, not usually directly 
from his own name, but from some surname he nad acquired, ns the * toothless * ‘ tho fair * 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons , A very |)owerful got 
is styled ‘ the hay-stack * from the fact of his wife having been snddenly confined near 
one ; in some cases the name of tho village be or his sdis founded gave the name of the 
yot which derives its ancestry from him. One got never intermarries within itself, one 
yof marrying with another yof. Much has been written on the peculiar meaning of the 
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Are the Jdfe and Bdjpute dietinet f 

* Bat * continued Sir Dennil, whether J&(3 and B&jpnta were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have 
been affiliated to their nociety, I think that the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between JAt and Rdjput being social 
rather than ethnic. 1 believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become Rdjpnis almost by mere virtno of their rise : and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher are 
distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence; 
of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriagfe, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rnlos have fallen from their bigh position and ceased to be 
Ibi jimts ; while simli families as, attaining a rlominant position in their 
territory, bo;;nn to affect social exclusiveness and to ob.serve the rules 
have become not only Rdjds, but also Rdjpnts or “ sons of Bdjds.'* 
For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has 
been almost at a standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was ptacticnlly impossible. Under the Sikhs the Kdjpnt was over- 
shadowed by the Jdt, who resented his assumption of superiority and 
his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khdlsa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of *.ldt Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. 
On the frontier the dominance of Path&ns and Baloches and the 

f eneral prevainneo of Muhammadan feelings and ideas placed recent 
ndian origin nt a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classes, but with the Mughal conquerors 
of India or the Qnresbi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that oven 
admittedly Rtljpnt tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. But in the hills, where Rdjput 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than ran 
bo shown by any other rojal families in the world retained their 
independenco till yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy an 
great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation from 
and elevation to Rdjpnt rank are still to be soon in operation. The 
Rdjd is there tho fonntain not only of honour but also of oaftto, which 
is the same thing in India.’ And Sir James Lyall wrote > 

“ Till lately the limits of castes do not scorn to hare boon so immutably fixed in the hills 
IS in tho plains. Tho Riii was the fountain of honour, and could do much as ho liked. 
I hare heard old men qnoto instances within thoir memory in which a Riji promoted a 


word tamfndclr, in different parts of India. Ilere the use of the word is very peculiar. 
Those, generally, who derive their livelihood diroatly from the soil, are not called iam1ndAr$ 
but Itif&n*. On approaching a village, and asking what people live in it, if any other race 
but J(is live in it. the name of the ' race will be given in reply. Rut if the popnlation are 
Jits, the ropl} will be ' live there ’-samfaddr log ha$iei in ^t the word 

£nm{n(i(ir is hOTe only applied to the Ji(s.” This lastromarl^ Sir Donald McI,eod noted, 
applied equally almost throughoct the Punjab, even where the Jifa have been converted 
to Islim. Lndhiina 8tU.IUp., 18SS, pp. 88.g9. The 'hay-stack’ yot is said to be tho 
Ganwil. 
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Qhirth to be a R^tbi, and a Thikur to be a Rijpot, for service done or money jsiven ; and 
at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowsliip persons put under a 
ban for some grave act of dcniemcnt, is a source of income to the jtig!rdt\r RAjns. I believe 
that Mr. Oampbell, afterwanU Lioutcnaiit («ovornor of Hongal, has assorted that there is no 
such thing as a distinct Rajput si txk ; that in former times before caste distinctions hml 
become orystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank U'camo 
in time R&jput. This is ctM-lainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to 
the R4jpnt families of this disti’ict. Wt , Kotlehr and Hang4hal. are said to bo Brahmans 
by ori^nal stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra the son of a R4jpul by a low-caste 
woman takes place ns a R4tbi : in Sar4j and other places iu the interior of the hills I have 
met families oalling themselves R-ijputs, .and growing into general acceptance as Rajputs, in 
their own country at loast. whoso only claim to the title was that their grandfather was 
the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahm.m. On the border line in the Himalayas, 
Utween Tibet and India proper, any one -in obstu-vo caste growing before his eyes; the 
ncble is changing into a Rajput, the pnest into a Br.abman, the peasant into a .fat, and so 
on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, nnno or less in foreo 
in Kangra Proper down to a period not. very remote from to day. " 

A very Rniiilav process has been going on among ilio JiitH. 'rim 
Golia were certainly by origin Brahmans and the* liangridl wi»ro 

Ch&rans. And in the plains countless traditions say tliat tbo son of 
a Rftjput by a Jstt, llujar, Ror or other wifo of low degroo bmimo 
JAts. But in the plains, as in tho hills, a Itajpnf can Ios<% his stiitiis 
and sink in tlio social scalo by allowing the practise of kareini, siml 
r4umerons Jrtt- traditions point to the adoption of that cMistoin as 
having degraded a blue-blooded Rdjjmt family to or yeoman 
statna. As Sir Denzil [bbotson wrote : — 

' Tho revorso process of degradtfction from R4jpnt to lower rank is too 
common to require proof of its oxistenco, which will he fonn<l if needed 
together with farther insfmicesof elevation, in tin? section which treats 
of the Hdjpnts and kindred castes. In tho eastern districts, where 
Biahniani^ni is stronger than in any otlier jiart of the* Punjab, and 
Delhi too near to hHow of faTiiilies rising to i^lilical indopondeiice, it 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of Ihiipnt has taken placo 
within recent times. But many Rdjpnt families have ceased to bo 
K^jputs?. Setting asido tho gf?neral tradition of tlio Piinjah Jilts to tho 
elTeot that tlieir ancestors wore Rajputs wlio married Jj^s or began U> 
practise widow-nnirriage, wo have tlio Gaurwa Raj jiuts of (Jiirgilon and 
Delhi, who have indec(l retained tho title of Rd.ji)ufc beeauso the caste 
feeling is too strong in tho.so parts and the eliango in their ciiHtoiuH too 
rocont for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
equidity, communion, or intormarriago, ceased to be JMjpiits since they 
took to tho practice of Icarnwa ; wo have the Salinsars of Iloshiilrpur 
who woro Iltljpiifs withiu the last two or throe generations, but# liavo 
coased to be so because they gmw vegetables like tli« Araiij ; in KarnAl 
wo have Rajputs who within tho living goneration have ceased to bo 
RAjpnts and become Shaikhs, because poverty and loss of land torco<l 
theni to weaving as an occupation; while the Delhi Chauliiln, within tho 
shadow of tho city where their ancestors once ruled a.nd led tho Indian..^ 
armies in their last struggle with tlio Musalnuln invaders, have lost 
their casto by yielding to the temptations of karewa. In tho Sikh 
tract, as I have said, tho JAt is contenl^io lie a Jilt, and has never sinco 
tho rise of Sikh power wished to bo anything else. ^ Ih the Wostorn 
Mains the freedom (ft marriage allowed by iBWm’has superseded 
caste restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than 
hj tho larger unit of oastc. But even there, families who were a few 
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S oneratioQS ago reputed Jipi have now risen by eooial exolnrireneas to 
e recognisea as Riljpats, and Emilies who were lately known as 
JbijpntH have sunk till tWy are now classed with J&ts ; while, the great 
ruling tribes, the SiAl, the Gondal, the Tiw&na are commonly spoken of 
ns Itnjpnts, and their smaller brethren as J&ts. The same tribe even is 
R^ljpnt in cue district and Jdt in another, according to its position 
among the local tribos. In the Salt Bange the dominant tribes, thn. 
Jan, ilia, Mnnhtla and the like, are lUjpnts when they are not Mnghals 
or Arabs ; whilo alt agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
(tstnblish their title to Bdjput rank are J&ts. Finally, on the frontier 
the Pathdn and Baloch have overshadowed Jdt and Bdjput alike; and 
Bhntti, Pnnwdr, Tdnwar, all the proudest tribes of Bdjputdna, are 
iooliided in the name and have sank to the level of Jdt, for there can 
bo no Rdjputs where there are no Bdjds or traditions of Rdjds. I know 
that the views hereiu set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no 
timo to marshal my facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than 
a small proportion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the 
conclusion io which my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion.* 

These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, Kanets, Meos, and 
others too nniuerous to mention. Tho term Jdt may now connote a 
casto in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva* 
tion may bo, it oaine to signify, in contradistinction to Rdjpnt, a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modem parlance Jdt* 
aamfnd&r is the usual description of himself which a J&t will give. 
As Sir Donail Ibbotson said 

Ths positiott of the Jd} in ths Punjab. 

* The Jdt is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In point of numbers he surpasses the R&jput, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one* Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the KhAlsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologioally he is 
tho peculiar and most prominent product of tho plains of the five rivers. 
And from an eoonomioal and administrative point of view he is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenae*payer par exeeUencs of the 
Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the raMS of our f >ontier mountains. But he is 
more honest, more industrious, more stnrdy, and no less manly than 
they. Stnrdy independence indeed and pationt vigorous labour are his 
strongest oharacterisiics. The Jdt is of all the Panjab races the most 
impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
freedom of the individual most strongly. In tracts where, as in 
Rohtak, the Jdt tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for 
somebody to qnarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. Bat as a rule a 
J&t is tt map .who does what sMms right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not he said'nay by any man. I do not 
mean however that he is tnrbnlent t as a rule he is very far from being 
to. Be is independent and he is self*wUledj but he is reasonable, 
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ipeaoeably inclinod if left alone, and not difficult to inanago. Ho is 
nsMlly oonteot to cnltivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so ; though when he does go wrong 
he "takes to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps a 
preference for stealing other people's wives and cattle." As usual the 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though 
perhaps somewhat too severely : The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 

S rass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
’* "A J&t, a Bhdt, a caterpillar, and a widow woman ; these four 
are best hungry. If they eat their fill they do barm." " The Jfit, 
like a wound, is better when bound." In agriculture the J4t is pre- 
eminent. The market-gardening castes, the Artffi^, the Mdli, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a »iuall scale ; but they cannot 
rival the J&( as landowners and yooman cultivators. The Jdt calls 
himself zaminddr or "husbandman" as often as Jdt, and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields : " Thu Jilt’s baby has a 

plough handle for a plaything." "Tko Jilt stood on his corn heap 
and said to the king’s elenhant-drivi’rs — ‘ Will you sell those little 
donkeys 7 " Socially, the Ji>t occupies a position which is shared by 
the Ror, the Gujar, and the Ahfr, all four eating and emoking together. 
He is of oourse far below the lldjput, from the simple fact that liu 
practises widow<marriago. Tlie Jiit father is niailu to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the countiy side — ' Come my daughter and be 
married ; if this husband dies there are plenty more.’ But among the 
widow*marrying castes he stands first. Thu lidnia with his saorod 
thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice*born standing, looks down on 
the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jdt looks down upon the Bdnia as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with 
the Jdt. The Khatri, who is far superior to thu Iklnis in mauliness and 
vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jii(. But among the races or 
tribes of purely Hindu origin, 1 think that the Jilf stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rdjput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jdts end Jd(8. I shall here do nothing moro 
than briefly indicate the broad distinctions, 'pie JA( of the Sikh 
tracts is of course the typical Jdt of the Punjab, and hu it is whom 
1 have described above. Tho Jut of the south-eastuiii districts differs 
little from him save in religion ; tliough on tho Bikdner border the puny 
Bagri J4t» rainless pi-airius where ho has been 

held in bondage for centuinos, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with tho stalwart and iudciiendent 
imsbandman of tho MAlwa. On tho l,ower Indus the word JiU is 
applied gonerioally to a congeries of tribes, Jilts jiroper, Udjputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, who have no iwinis in common save their 
Muhammailan religion, their agricultural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In tho great western gracing grounds it is, 
as 1 have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jdt and 
BAjput, the latter term being cominenly applied 1u those tribes who 
have attained political supremacy, wljile the people whoin they have 
subdued or driven by disposseesioii of their territory ta live a seUii- 
nomad life in the ceutsal steppes are more often clasied as JAfs; and 
the state of things in the Salt Range is very similar. Indeed the 
word JA( is the PanjAbi term for a grazier or herdsman j though Mr, 
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E. O’Brien said that in Jatki, Jit, Ih© cultivator, is spelt with.a hard 
and Jit, the hordHn>an or camel grazier, with a soft 6. 'rhue the 
word Jut in llolitak or Amritsar means a great deal ; in Muzaffargarb 
or Baniiu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great 
di al more than any single Avord can afford to mean if it is to bo of 
any practical use; and the two classes respectively iudicatod by Iho 
term in these two parts of the Province must not bo too readily 
confounded.’ 

The Jdi eUmenis. 

The traditions of some of tho more important Jl( tribes as to their 
origin are summed up l)elow, but it must be confessed that these 
traditions are not only hazy but often inconsistent and not infrequently 
contradicted by legends enriont among tho same tribe in another 
locality. 

Afghan origin is asserted by tho Langlh. Arah origin is olaimed by 
tho 'I'ahim and Lilia. Brahman descent is alleged by the Golia and 
Laiigrill— who say they were ‘ Brahman Chimna.’ J&t descent is 
admitted by tho lllinllur, Iler, and Min j by the Sipra (Gils by Origin), 
Iho Blmngu, who say they caino from Nepll, by tho Warlioh and 
apparently tho Nol. Rajput origin is vaguely alleged by the Bal, 
Chhaudhar Dhindsa (Saroha), Ghatwll (Saioha), Hijrl (Saroha), Mahal 
and EumrI. 

Other Jl( tribes have more si)ccific claims to Bljput ancestry, 
'rinm Holar Rsijpub origin is claimod by the Aulakh,* Bain8,t Janjda, 
BhutU, Buttar, Chihil (Tunwiir), Deo, Dhotar, Ithwal, Kang, Ixidika, 
L’unnnn, S«Uii,Sindhu and Tlrar ; Lunar BIjput by tlioDhilloo (Sai'oha), 
Ghuiuman, Qoraya (Saroha), Kahlon. 

And ill many cases the Jit tribe can point to tho Uljput tribe from 
whicli it sprang. Por oxainplu, Bhutti Kljpdt descent is claimod by the 
i)liai iwll, RandluUva, Sarl,t and Sidhu j Chauhin llljput descent by the 
Ahlawat, Bajwl, Chattii, Ghima, Debia, Jlkliar, Marral, Sargwin, and 
Sohal : Manlius Rajput blood by the Wirk : Pauwar Itlj put descent by 
tho Kharral, Uarral and Sarai : Baghobansi BIjput origin by Gil : 
Tuuwar, by the Dhankar, Bithi and Sahrlwat : and Buthor by the Dalll 
and Deswil. 

Similarly, in OujrKt the Muhnmmadon Jat tribea claim very lUveriio origiius. Thus 
orimn is claimed by the Bhaillar, MaUua, Murar and Narwai, who claim to ba 
Barlaa ; and by tho Bablam, Chaughatta, FhipUr.1, Mandcr aud Babal, who claim to be 
Cluughalta. diciin origin is claimed by tho Uhagwal, whilo tho Ufr claim to bo descend, 
linls of Qatab.ttd.Diu, liko tho Awins and Khokhars. Qii/aiVh descent is claimed by the 
Jain. 

'Khokhar Ksjpnl descent is asserted by the Jiili ; Puawar Bajput ancestry is claimed by tha 
Jakkhur and Sial ; Souibansi descent and Rsjput ancestry, t e., a last status as R&jputs— 
arc claimed by tho Jaujua jats. Chauiiin J»ts, Dhiil, Sohial, Kalial, Oorlyl, Langarbal, 
Maral, and Mangat; Janjda lUjput origin is claimed by the Bhakrbl, Tutla, Dabb, 
Kauiiai and Qbummun; Uakkhar origin is assorted by the Kotharmal; Bhatti Rijput origin 
is claimed by the Bhatti, Dhiriwil I'aroi, Tors, Dhamdl. Dblli, Itandhawa, Sahotra, Soya, 
Sursi, KalwiI, Kaber, Kawar, Korantintt, Quhlo Qudho, Gujr<l, Liddar, Hehar, Uahota 

_ 0 

• Bui one tradition luakoa thorn Lunar. 

I Baina ia one ot tho 36 royal families of Uajput3» »but ^VU3 believed by Tod to be 
Buryabansi. 

X Also claim Lunar deiceuL 
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Hvltfoi, Mijjri) Huojar and Hatiin ; Punnu (Surajbansi) orixin is claimed by the Dudhrai 
Poti, Oil, Thuthil, Hathi, Nat s Raxhbanai by tho Rahang. Chauhin t R&jput ori^n is claimed 
by the Thanel, Oohi and Kaler ; Tur R&j put descent is claimed by the Takahor; Langih 
Mjputs gave birth to ths Oh&ch, and Manhis to the Rtiihsi, Katw&r Lohdrt, Hahti, Hair, 
Nangiil and Wirk ; Oond&l Jit extraction is admitted by the ToU, Jaspil, fondtina, and 
Ohug; Waraich by the Sugmr; Dhiriwil by the Sidli, and Rinjna by the Khamb, 
Qttdgor, 


Diatrihution of the Jd{», 

Beyond the Pnojab^ are chiefly found in Sindh wliero 

they form the inasa of tho population ; in Bikdnor, Jaiaalmor, and 
Mdrwdr, where they probably equal in numbers all the Hdjpnt 
races put tog^ether, and alo^-g tho upper valleys of the (janges 
and Junma, from Bareli, Farrukhdbdd, and Gwiilior upwards. In tho 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous iu tho central Sikh districts and Staten, in tho soutli-oastcrn 
distriots, and in tho Derajdt. Under and among tho hills and in tho 
Bdwalpindi division Rdjputs take their place, while on tho frontier, 
both upper and lowor, they are almost wholly confined to tho cis-lndus 
ti’octs and the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of tho stream. 
The Jdts of the Indus are probably still in the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from tho foot of the Sulaimilns on to the river by tho 
advance of the Paflidn and the Baloch. The Jdts of the Western Plains 
have almost without exception come up tho river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Ildjputdna. The Jd^s of tho western and central sub- 
montane have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them 
retain a traditional connootion with Ghaani, which perhaps refers to tho 
ancient Gajnipur, the site of tho modem lldwalpindi, while many of 
them traco their origin from tho Jammu Hills. 

The Jdts of tho central and oastom Punjab have also in many oases 
como up the Sutlej valloy ; but many of them havo moved from Bfk&nor 
straight into the Md.lwa, while tho groat central plains of tho Mdlwa 
itself aro probably tho original homo of many of the J&{ tribes of tho 
Sikh tract. The Jdfs uf tho south-oastern distriots and tho J uinna zone 
have for the most part worked up tho Jumna valley from the direction 
of Bhartpur, with which somo of them still retain a traditional connec- 
tion ; though some fow have moved in eastwards from Bikdnor and the 
Mdlwa. The Bhartpur Jdts are thomselvos said to bo immigrants who 
left tho banks of the Indus in tho time uf Aurangzob. Whether tho 
Jdfs of the groat plains are really as late immigrants as they reprosent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of the Kdjputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one in which wo are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 

The Jdf migrations, 

Pl noteworthy feature of the Jdt traditions is their ingistence 
on tho recent advent of nearly every Jdt tribe into the Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
tho Punjab in which tho Jdt has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the Bohtak 
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territoiy. If (he history of (ho varions tribes in MnlMn be investigated 
it will bo found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now round 
in the District which has not immigrated within the last 500 or 000 
years. Tho whole population in Mult&n has for many centuries been 
in a state of constant flux, and it is of very little use trying to discover 
who tho original inhabitants were even in the pre-Muhammadan 
times 'J'he Khaks, Fdndas, Pahors and Sahds in Kabfrwdia tahsil, 
tlic Dhudhis in Mailsi, and the Kharas, north of Mnltdn, are reputed 
vaguely to have been converted to Isldm in the Multdn districii during 
tho 13th century, but the traditions cannot be trnsted. When the dtn-i- 
Akhari was coinpilod the Sahds, Sandas, Marrals, Tahfms, Ghallus, 
Cliannars, Joiyas, XJtheras and Khichis wore settled in or near their 
present seats, and tradition assigns many tribal immigrations to Akbar’a 
tinio.* Tho same might bo said with much truth of almost every Jdf 
Rottlemont throughout the Punjab plains. If we except (ho Nol and 
Ilhangu in Jhang, tho Uinjra in Gujrdnwdla and a few other clans, 
tradition almost always makes a Jdt tribe a comparatively recent 
settlor in tho Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, whore the term Jdf is 
applied to Siitls, Awdns and a host of petty tribes of misoellaneous 
origin, the lower portion of the District was probably occupied by a 
fow scattered tribes of pastoral Jdfs before the 1 5th centnry. Early in 
that century all tradition goes to show that an immigration of 
Siynrs, China, Khokhars, eto., set in from Mult&n and Bahdwalpnr. 
Passing up tho Indus those Jdt tribes gradually occupied the ooontiy 
on the edge of the Mfdnwdli Thai and then crossed tho Indus. East 
of that river the Jdts and Sayyids maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Baloch immigration which was of the 
nutnie of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation, 
and the whole of the Kachi or riverain on the east bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the J&ts, a strip of the Thai or steppe 
being attached to each block. Jdf tribes settled also in tho Thai itself, 
notably the Chinas and Bhidwdl, the latter a good 6ghting tribe. The 
China tract stretched right across the Thai. The modem District of 
Dera Ismail Khdn was settled in much the same way by the Jdfs, but 
the Baloch also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, leaving the 
actual occupation however to the J&ts. Early in the 19th century 
Sarwar KhAn of Tdnk located large numbers of J&ts ih (he 
south-east of the present Tdnk tahsil and this settlement gave tbe tract 
its name of tho Jdt>&tar.t however appoar to have been settled 
in tho modem Nutkdni Baloch country prior to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

The raiKTStions of the JAts into Kspurthala also illustrate the history of the population 
of the Punjab. Thus from Amritsar came the Oil, Padah, Ojla, Dbol, Bandhiws, Khera 
and Samrai ; from Hoshiirpur the Dhadwil ; from ShUkot came the &jwi or Bajwai. 
Ooriya and Gbnmman ; from Qurdispur tho Mahesh ; and from Lahore the Wirk, Sin^u 
and Bhullar ; from Gujrinwtla came the Dbotar, Baraich (Wariich), Pinglai, Kalor and 
Johal, Siijin and Battah ; from the UUwi the Dh4riw&I ; and from Patiila the Ohibil; from 
Delhi came the Hundal, Dhadah, Bhaun, Bal, Bhandal, Hsaland Bnlai; from ^sa thi 


* Sm Ifr. E.^D. Maclagan’s interestmg sketch of the tribal immigrationi in the Multin 
OatrtUtr, IBOt-Or, pp. IM-A 

tTheroisalsoa JatdtarinGnjrit— aeep.SOSsttpra... It appeara to be identioal with 
the Herit, which may derive its name from the Her Jits, though a local tradition derivea 
it from Uorit in Afghinistin. It ia onrious that tbe J&ta give their name to no otte 
tracts. 
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Basra! and Daolat ; while from beyoml the oast of tho Jnmna raroo the Nijhar and Janer ; 
and from Sahiranpur, the Dhillon ; while the Batch say they came from the Gangei. Tho 
Paddab have a tradition that they came from Ghazni. 

The culls of the Jd} tribes. 

The JdtB of the Punjab cannot bo said to have any distinctive tribal 
cnlts. When Mahammadana or Sikhu they follow tho toachinga of 
their croeds with varying degroea of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Sultanis or followers of tho popular and wide-spread 
colt of Sakhi Sarwar Sultdn. In tho south-east many are BisuNoia. 
The Shib'gotri Jdfs do not form a sectarian group. Tho only distinc- 
tive Jdt cults are tribal, and .«on in their case the sulh or salt, Jogi, 
Gosdfn or Bairdgi, whose shrine is affected by tho tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of other tribos in tho locality. For detailed 
accounts of those tribal cults reference must lie made to the separato 
articles on the various Jdf tribes in theso volumes, but a few general 
notes may bo recorded horo. It will bo observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jd^s of Sidlkot as Sir Denzil Ibbctaon thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khatris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can be held to indicate aboriginal descent. 

Jajhera.— Among the Hindu and Sikh J^ifs, GS})ocially in the north- 
central and central Districts, a form of ancestor-worship, called jalhera, 
is common. It is tho custom of many clans, or of a group of villages 
of one clan, for tho bridegroonj at his wedding (btdh or sluiJi) to 
proceed toaspotsetasidetocoinraemorato some ancestor who was oithor 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may bo a pakkrt shrine. 'Iho'briilegroom bows his 
head to tho spot and walks round it, after which offerings aro luado 
both to tho Brahman and tho Idgi.'f If tho mound is of earth, ho throws 
a handful of oartli npon it. Tho name given to tho jalhera may be, 
and generally is, that of an ancestor who was influential, tho founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahid. 

Jandi kdtna or Jaiufidn, the cutting of a twig of tho jand trou.— 
The bridegpxiom, heforo sotting out for tho marriage, cuts with a sword 
or tahedr a twig from a jand treo anywhere iu tho vicinity. Ho tbuii 
qiakes oSorihgs to Brahmans. This coreinony ensures tho success of 
hia marriage. 

In those parts of tho Gurgaon District which adjoin tho Jaipur, Alwar 
and N&bba States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on tho 
enter door of the bride’s house, and before tho bridegroom is welcomed 
by tho wouiOD standing there ho is required to strike it with his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage. '11)0 rito_ is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or tost of tho brido. Tho binl is made of jand 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jandidn ceremony in the 
southern Punjab.^ 


* IbbotSoOf § 421. 

t The menial who ia entitled to revive dues (1 ig) at woddings, etc. 

± 1q HiBBar th^ jandidn rile is rare, thouKh that of ja^/tera in mid Is be almost unirersaL 
But in that llistriot the obserTanoes are locals rather than tribal and the Bigfi Jits do 
not perforin the jawtidn in Hissdr though they would obsurre it in the Bigafi where it ie 
general. 
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The chbatra rite. 


The janiidn rite is veiy common in the central Pnnjab,* bat it as* 
Bumes Hligbtly different forms. Thus among the Hans Jdta of Ludhi&oa 
the bridegroom's uncle or elder brother cuts tho tree with an axe or 
sword and the bridal pair play with the twigs, chhilidn, the boy first 
striking the girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to biro. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that the 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. The pair solemnly prostrate 
themselves, worship Sakhi Sarwar and give the offerings made to him 
to a Bbardi. The Daleo, Aulakh, Pammar, Basi, Dulat, Boparai, and Bal, 
have the same usage as regards tho ehhilian, but among the Qurum 
Jdts the boy himself cuts the tree and both he and his bride ' worship 
chhatraa* But the Lat do not cut the jan4i at all. 

Chhafra.— -In connection with the observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the tika, there is a curious custom called the chhatra (ram) 
or thhedna (to boro — the ram’s ear). In this a ram is hired, 8 paisa 
(Ndnak-sh&hi) being paid to its owner. Tho bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut till the blood flows. 
He then places the piece in tho centre of a ehapdti, with some rice 
and, smearing his thumb with the mixture, imprints a fika or mark 
with it on his forehead. The ehapiHi is then offered at a shrine, 
food is distributed and tho Idgis each receive at least 14 paisa (N4nak- 
sh4hi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed. 

Among the of tho soath-castem Punjab the chhatra rite, involv- 
ing as it does animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly duo to Jain 
influences. It is very rare in the central Districts too, and is said to 
bo unknown in Jullundur, but in Ludhidna it is not uncommon for the 
bridegroom’s forehead to be marked with blood from a goat’s ear, e. g, 
among the Chela, Bhangu and some others. 

Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of them, 
but a given tribe may have varying usages in different localities! 
Thus the Bhfilars’ cult of Kalaiijar has already been -described at 
p. 108 supra, but they are also said to have a jathera called Pfr 
ydrBliurdwdlo,t a reverc-d ancestor who performed a miracle by turning 
a blanket into a sheep, and to this day the Bhular will not wear, sH 
or sleep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or Kalangar is also 
called Kalandra, and he has a tomb at M&ri in Patidla where the first 
milk of a cow is ofiored to him on tho 8th ladi of tho month. A 
Bhular too can only build a house after offering him two bricks. The 
Bhdlar also avoid the use of ok fuel. 

Tlie Chdhil as noted on p. 146 supra affect a Jogi pir, but he is 
also said to have been their jofkero. He was killed in a fight with the 
Bhalti Bijputs at a place in Pati4la, but his body remained on his 
horse and continued to smile tho foe after his head had fallen, so a 
shrine was built to him on tho spot where he fell and it also contains 


* Blit it i« fRid to be tinkoown in Jnllimdur. 

t Apparently tlie Bh^ir4 Sidh of tlio Sinlkot Bhulars. Bh^rd iheana a striped blanket, of 
light brown with black stripes, or black with white stripes, and the Bhdrd are also said 
lo be a division of the Jdts. BhUrd also means hrovrn, Pattjdhi Dicty., p. 146. Clcarljr 
ii cither a pun in the name or Bhdrd was the original name of the tribe. 
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the tombs of his hawk, ilog and horso. It lies in a grove, and tho 
milk of a cow or the grain of a harvest aro never used without offering 
first fruits to this pir. Tho fact that the is called or named Jogi 
points to a Sbaiva origin for tho cult. 

Tho Chima again are said to be served by and not by Brahmans. 

They perform and chhatra as follows : — 'Eight or ton days before 

a marriage rice is cooked and taken to tho s{x>t dedicated to their 
ancestor ; from one to five goats are also taken thith(»r and washed 
and a lamp is lighted. One of tho goats* ears is then cat, and tho 
brotherhood mark their foreheads with blood (c/t/ia^m). The goat is 
killed for food, but tho immediato relatives of tho brido do not eat of 
its fleeb, which is divided among tho others ; the rice, liowovor, is 
distributed to all. 

The Deo have their jalhera at a place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. Tho 
Brahman marks each man's forehead as ho comes out of tlio pool with 
blood from the goat's ear : this is done to tho bridogroom also. Tho 
broad at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 

As ah’eady noted, on p. 236 supra^ tho Dluiriwal have a /a//n;ra 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Blioi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Minlsi, a Chuhra ami a black dog woro with him at tho 
time. Tho Brahman fled, but tlio others reinainod, and so Minlsis 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fcsl first. 
The Sidh^s tomb is at Ldlow^tla in Patidla, and his fair is hold on tho 
Nimdni Ikddshi. 

Tho Dhillon appear to have several jalharas, (Jaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to those described on p. 238 i^upra. No particu- 
lars of these aro forthcoming. But tlio fact tliat Dhillon was Iht j/i 
Karn's grandson is comiiieinoratod in tlio following iaio : — Karri used 
to give away 30 aerti of gold every day after his bath but before his 
food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to bo allowed to return to tho worhl where 
ho set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans, llo 
was then allowed to return to tho celestial regions and given food.* 

Other ycrf/ieras are Ji & h & Alho, of the Garbwalh, lliija Hdin of tho 
Gils, RAjput {aic) of tho Khaiua, Sidhsaii, of tho Ban du a was, Tilkara, 
of the SiDHUS and Kdhl Mihr of tho SiNDiiijs.t 

Tho Dhindsa have a sidh, of unrecorded name, at a placo in PatiAIa 
and offer milk, etc., to his samddh on the Gth audi of each month. Tho 

* Tho Dhillons have tho following kahit or saying — Jindki hahin^ Dhillon kadh koButli 
nahin, moaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promiseil. 

t** Among tho genuine Jafs, c»r thosu who can look hack to a Rajput origin, it is not 
uncommon to find a peat veneration paid to tho thehn or mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first l(K;ation. They arc inaPki*«l by a few scaUeroc^ hjmbs or a grovo 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shi i veiled /wf/ir as Iho^ placo suitablo for a 
solitary life. Witli the Jits, it^is also curious lo which Ihe reverence they pay t«> tho 
yaml tree, which is often introduced into these phicos of worship. Ihe R&jputs aro more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it.*'— Prinsep's BiilkoV 
Sett. Rep., p. *7. 
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THhal vs. ViUoffe deiites. 

Gil sidh is named Surat Bdm aod only gets a goat and a handful of gur 
at weddings, an offering which is taken by Mfrdsis. The Oandi have 
a salt whose mal or shrine is in Patiala. 

Jatheraa aro also commonly worshipped in the central Districts, but 
the rites vary. Thus in LudhidiOa nearly every tribe has a jathera 
though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond of wor« 
ship to him is to dig earth from a tank at weddings in his honour. 
Thus Tulla^ the Basis’ ja{hera, who has a mat or shrine, is Gom« 
moinoratod in this way and earth is also dug on the Diw&li night. The 
Sarapiya and Sodi J^ts also dig earth to their unnamed jafheras^^and 
the Daula, Dhad, Sangra and many others do the same. The Dhanesar 
have a special custom, for after the jan^i has been cut, water is poured 
over a goat’s head, and if ho shivers the ancestors are believed to have 
blessed the pair. The goat is then set free. The Ohanouas in this 
District appear to have no jalhera but make offerings, which are taken 
by Sikhs, to the samddh of Ak41 D^s, their ancestor, at Jan^kUa in 
Amritsar, whero an annual fair is held. 

Thus the jalhera rite is essentially a tribal, not a village, institution 
and this is strikingly brought out by tho fact that in villages composed 
ol several tribes each tribe will have its own jalhera. Thus in Kang, in 
Jullundur, the Kang Jdts have no jalhera, but they have one atDhauIi 
Mambli in Garhshankar tahsil, and say he was a refugee from Mu- 
hammadan oppression. The Mors of Kang have their jalhera at 
Khankhdna, the Birks theirs at Birk, tho llakkars theirs at Rakkar, 
the Jhalli theirs at Dhamot in Ludhi&na. But the jalhera is often a 
salt, and the Her in Jullundur have a satVs shrine at K^la M4jra in 
llu par tahsil. And it is not necessarily the progenitor of the clan, or 
oven tho founder of a village who is worshipped, but any prominent 
member of it who may be chosen as its jalhera. Thus among tho 
Dhillon of Mahrampur it is not Gola, its founder, who is worshipped, 
but Fhalla, his descendant and a man of some note. And at Oarcha 
the Garcha Jd^s worship Adhi/ina, a spot in the village named after 
Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic. The place now forma 
R grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahmans, but no wood 
may bo cut by J6ta under penalty of sickness or disaster. When the 
jalhera is at any distance it is sufficient to turn towards it at a wedding 
and it is only visited at long intervals. 

In markod contrast to the tribal jalhera is the village bhumia of the 
south-casteiii Punjab. There, when a new colony or village ia founded 
in tho south-east Punjab Ihe first thing to be done before houses aro 
actually built ia to raise a mound of earth on a spot near tho proposed 
village and plant a j and tree on it. Houses are then built. The first man 
who dies in tlie village, whether ho bo a Brahman, a J4t or a Cbam4r, 
is burnt or buried on this mound, and on it is built a masonry shrine 
which is named after him. The fortunate man is deified as tho Bhiimia 
or earth-god, and worshipped by Hindus of all classes in the village, 
l^ing locked upon as its sole guardian deity. At weddings the bride- 
groom befA*e starting to the bride’s village resorts to this shrine and 
makes offerings to him. If an ox is stolen, a house ia broken into, or 
pestilonce breaks out, if crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if locusts 
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visit the village or any other calamity befall^ BhlSmia's shrine is the 
first place to which the resort for divine help. 

Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague I ho 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhumia. 

Thus in Jind we find the Phooat with a tribal 8i<lh and also a Blidmid 
in every village. Nearly every Jilt tribe in that State has its Bhumia, 
but some have a Khera instead, and others again stylo tlioir ja\1\sra 
Khera Bhumia. Such are the Chilliil. Tlio Lab^nali affoct llio Khora 
alone. The Daldl reverence Jogis and tho BhnnwAIa (ioslins, while tho 
Gathw&l and Lllmboaro said havo Bairiigis as their jafheras; aiid 
the Ilidhu have Ndglls for jaiheras^ but also worsliip Kliora Bliutnia. 
Probably the Jogi, Uairdgi, Gosdiii or Nilgd is tho tribal, and the Khora 
the village deity or his represontativo. But several tribes, tho Bliondar, 
Bbang^i, Kharod, Uadhdna and Taindna worship tho Khora as their 
jatkera, and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, JalnLa, Khagura, 
Ldt, Sobi, Thand and Tur havo wojaihera at all. 

Instances of Jdts accepting votive offerings appear to be very rare, but 
Jdts, not Brahmans, tako tho offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sftla Devi at Gurgdon. 

The dimdam of the Juts, 

The Jdts of tho south-east Punjab have two territorial divisiotis, Dcs- 
wdli from dea, tho plain or country, and Hdgn, from tho hagar or upland 
in Bikdner. The Deswdli claim to bo suporior to tlio latter, but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a tribe belongs. Tims the Bhaini- 
wdl claim to be Deswdli, but thoy are roally Bilgri as aro probably tho 
Chaiials — whoso connection with tho legend of Ouga is consistent witJi 
their immigration from tho Bdgar. 

The Jdts of the aoiith-oast have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and Kdshib-gotra. The former are also called asl or real Jdts and con- 
fess that thoir progenitor sprang from Shiva’s mattml hair and was so 
called bhadrd, Thoy havo 12 gota, which aro desoonded from tho 
12 sons of Barh, who conquorod a largo ])art of Bikdnor. llis descend- 
ants are chiefly sprung from Punia and they bold tlio country round 
Jhansal. 


These 12 gots are— 

1. Paoia. 

2. Dhanian. 

8, Chhacharik. 

4. Bali. 


6. Barbra. 

6. Solahan. 

7. Ohiria. 

8. Chamlia. 


9. Khokba. 

10. Dhanaj. 

11. Lotar. 

12. Kakar. 


At wedding, tho Brahman at the rnkha or annonnoomont gives ont 
their golra as Kdshib-gotra— 'not Bhib-gotra. These 12 tjota aro said 
not to form exogamous groups, but only to marry witli the Kdshib- 
gotra* who claim Bdjput desoout. The Shib-gotras must, however, 


• Original Rdjput clan, ^ JatMriheH derived from it, 

Tuowar ... PaUniA, Baohbi, Nain, MallAn, Lanbi, Khaf^ar, Karb. 

JataasrA, DbAnd, BbAdo, Kharwul, DMHXrd, ^khird 
BAnchiri. Mild, Runii, SAkan, BerwAl and NArd. ' 
OhaahAn ... BbAkar, Khongi, LAkhlAn, SawAnofa, 8ohd, ChAhal. 

Ghcl, BAo, NabrA, PankhAl, Ldni, JAglAo, Bhanni* 
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J&i totems. 

form oxogamouB sectionsi though it may be that> as a general rtilei they 
give daughters to the Kdshib-gotra. The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 
some disparagomenti but the Punia were ouce an important tribe be* 
cause there used to be fix cantons of 3&\b on the borders of Hari&na and 
fiikdner^ and of these four, viz.^ Punia^ Kasaua^'^ Sheor&n and God&ra 
consisted of 860 villages each.t 

The Bilgri Jdfs have certain sections which might appear totemistici 
but very rarely is any reverence paid to the totem. Such are 

Karir, a tree, Kohdr, a hatchet, Waihpi, a young heifer, Bandar, 
monkey, Gidar, jackal ; also Katdrid, sword, and Ganddsid axe, Pipld, 
pipal, and Jandid, jan^ tree, all in tahsil Hdnsi, The Jaria and 
others are said to bo named from parts of the her tree, but Jaria 
itself is also explained as meaning ^descended from twins, jora/ and 
they are said lo bo an offshoot of the Gathwdl. Mor is so called 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a snake. Pankhal, 
poacock^s feather, is so called because a Dohdn Jdt girl had been given 
in marriage to one Tctha, a Bdj put of Musham. The eonple disagreed and 
Tetha aided by the royal forces attacked the tribe and only those who 
had placed peacock^s feathers on thoir heads wore spared, 

Jun is said to moan louse, and Gor&ya, bine cow or nilgdi.t 


Will, Lef>ha, Jahaw4, Uodw&l, Mahld, Wih4, Mohr4n, 
Rilparia, Bh^riw^s, Bolili, Mor, SmhEn4r, Mdhil, 
Ooyat, Lobdn, Qheor&n^^ Lobhawat, Somaddhar, 
Dohan, Held, Lolidch, Bdmpiirid, Sedhii, Hodd, 
Sdmih, Kojid, Bhdnd alias Cbotid, Bhattd, Bdr and 
Lomodh. 


Bhatii 

... L&har, Sard, Bharon, Mikar, Mond, Kohdr, Saharan, 

laharwdl, Khotaldn, Jatdi, Khodmd, Blodd, Batbo 
and Dhokid. 

Saroyd 

... Kalordwan. Bhoro, Hinjrdwan, Saroyd, Kdjld, Qban- 
ghaa, Sardwat, Sori, Kbot and Baird. 

Pnnwdr 

... Kbarwdn, Pachdr, Loh-Chab and Mohan. 

Khokhar 

... Bohld and Khokhar. 

Joiyd 

... Pdaal, Mondhld, Khichar, Jdni, M.dchTd, Kaebroyd^ 
Sor and Joiyd. 

Rdihor 

... Dulldh and Gdwarnd, 

Gahlot 

... Godard. 

Putiidr 

... Hondd and Tarar. 

I^aI 

... Jarid. 

Ude 

... Jdkbar. 

Kaohhwii 

... Dhondwdl. 

Kihchi 

Khichar. 


* The Kiiuna oannot be traced. 

t Elliot’s Baecs of the Norih^Wesiern Provinces, II, p. 55. 

X Certain ▼illages in Hiaadr derive their namea from a tradition that a giant was killed 
and ooch of hia limbi gave a name to the place where it fell, e. g. ; — 

1 . Sarand == where the giant’s ear (head) fell. 

2, Balak . „ hdl (hair) fell. 

8. Palra „ pab (foot) fell. 

4. Bichpari = „ „ „ middle part body fell. 

5, Kanwa r-- „ „ „ Ian (ear) feli. 

6. Hathwa = „ „ „ hath (hand) fell. 

7, Jeura „ „ „ jewar (ornanent) fell. 
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Bodal dutincliotit among the Jdls. 

Among the J&fs the only* social distinctions are the well-known 
*Akbari* or Darbiri tnakane— 35 in number according to the usual 
aooonnt. But in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest of a series of 
four grades, the Aurangxebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Aurangseb), Khalsdi (or those admitted iu Sikh times) and 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rulo began) being the other 
three, and no loss than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
Mdinha, now claim DarMri status. There is also a ShilhjahJlui grade, 
the Sinsi Jtffs, of Sdnsi, having been adinittod in the reiun of 
Shth Jahin. The origin of the Akbari group is tlnis described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in m anage the daughter of Mihr Mitha, a Jdt, 
of the Mfinjha,t 35 of the principal Jiit, and 36 of thu leading UAjpub 
families countenanced the marriage and sent represent ativea to Deflii. 
Three of those J<t( families are still found in Uoshidrpur, and nro cnlleii 
the Dhdighar Akbari, as they comprise the Bains Jafst of Milhilpur, 
the Lahotns of OafhdiwdU and the Khungas of Ihidhipind, which latt'sr 
is styled the ' half ’ family, so that the three families are called thu 2^ 
{dhdi^har). The Akbari Jd^s follow some of the higher enstt s in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising darhiira, which is a 
custom of giving vaila at weddings to the mirdaia of other Akbari 
families, ^eir parohita also place the janc'r on them at their mar- 
riages, removing it a few days afterwards. Below the Akbari (according 
to the Hoshidrpur account) is the Darbdri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to the emperar Jahilngir. Thus some of tho Mdn 
Jdfs are Darbdris, and they will only marry with iJarbdris as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from Jd(s of grades below tlio Darbdri 
provided tho dower (dahej) is sufficiently large. 

As regards Gurdiispar, Sir Louis Dane wrote: — “ Some of tho bettor 
gets of Hindu Jdfs or thoso living in celebrated villages or ndmas will 
not give their daughters to men of gota considered socially inferior, and 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as eligible hus- 
bands were soarce.” 

Jataua, (1) an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a Jdt clan (agricultnral) found in Mnltdn. 

JatItis, a Jd( clan found in Sidikot. 

Jatbkoar, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps the ja^ or nnciit matted hair of a 
/agir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Munna Sikh who shaves. 
See also under Jogi. 

jATHiiiNA, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

* Mr. J. R. Drummond indeed observed :— ** There can be no question that the Handhi- 
was, who are still Thikurs in their native homes, I lKdiev(% in lUjjjiiUna, are at the head 
of the hypergamous scale among those Jats who have a more or lens distinctly UAjput 
origin, such as the Gil, Sindhu, Sidhu<Barir (or Variir), Fannu and the like.'* Unfor- 
tunately no one seems able to say what tho hypergamous scale among tho Jit go($ is, and 
several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

t The Mihr Mitha who flgares in the tradition of the Dhiriwdls must be intended. It 
is hardly Dooessary to say that neiihar Akbar nor Jahilngir aver took a Jit bride. 

X The baiDS Jit have a 6dra or group of 12 ^llagra near Mihilpor. hot the possession 
of a hdra does not appear to make the Oil fiaoghe or Pete Jits^Aknari though they too 
possess btffOi. The Min toerhavs a hdra, but some of them are only Darbiri and not all 
of them havs that standing. 
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Jatho!.. a Bmall clan found in Sidlkof, and in Amritsar (whore His 
olHBsedas agrioultaral). Itsyafhara« Bdbd Amar Sing^, hasahftdn^dh 
of maaoniy, to which offerings are made at weddii^^. 

Jati1na« a clan of the Siils. 

jATKAm, from yatswool or the hair of the body ; and haMd«*^inmng : 
a weaver (Oojr&t 8ett. Bep., Maokensie, § 58). 

Jatxs, a Kbarral clan (agrioultaral) found in Montgomery. 

Jatlb, a Gujar clan ^agricultnral) found in Amritsar. 

Jatoi, (1) an agrionltural olan found in Sh&hpor ; (2) one of the original 
main sections of the Baloob, but not now an organised tribe. Found 
wherever the Baloch have spread. In Montgomery it is olassed as 
agricultural. In the Chen&b Colony it is the most numerous of tiie 
Baloob tribes. 

Jatowal, a Muhammadan Jif olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JAto, a Rajput tribe, said to be a Tdnwar olan who onoe held almost the 
whole of Hissdr, and are still most numerous in that District and the 
noighbouring portions of Rohtak and Jind. When the great Chanhdn 
Riaaldeo overthrew Anangpdl II, the Tdnwar king of Delhi, the 
Tunwara were driven from Delhi to Jdlopattan in the Sheikhawatti 
country north of Jaipur and there Dnl Rdm, a descendant of Anaugpdl, 
ruled. His son Jaintt extended the Tdnwar dominion to l^gar in Jaipur 
and the tract is still called the Tdnwarwati. In foct the Tdnwar of 
Haridna are said to have been divided into three clans named after and 
descended from, three brothers, Jdtu, Raghn and Satranla, of which 
clans Jdtu was by far the largest and most important, and once ruled 
from Bhiwdni to Agroha. They are the hereditary enemies of the Punwdr 
of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu'Punwdr ka daula 
or the Jdtu'Punwdr boundary. In Earndl, however, the Jdtu describe 
themselves as Chanhdn also. 

Jairdt, the Tdnwar, had a son, Jdtu, (so-called because he had hair, 
jata, on him at the time of his birth) by a Sdnkla Rdjputnf, and bis 
son migrated to Sirsa where be married Paldt Devi, daughter of 
Kanwarpdl, a Sirohd Rdjput and sister of the mother of the great Gdgw 
Fir. Kanwarpdl made the tract about Hdnsi over to his son-in-law and 
the latter sent for his brothers Raghu and Satranla from Jilopattan to 
share it with him. Jdtu’s sons, Sidh and Harpdl, founded rajli and 
Gurdna villages, and on the overthrow of the Cbauhdn Rai Pithanra by 
the Muhammadans the Jdtus extended their power over Agroba, Qdnsi, 
Hiss&r and Bhiwdni, their boast being that they onoe ruled 1,440 il^jWras 
or settlements. Amrata also seized 40 villages in the Kdnaud (Mohin- 
dargarh) ild^a of Pafidla. The three brothers, Jdtu, Raghn and 
SiHranla divided the pargana of Hdnsi into three tappof, each named 
after one of themselves. Umr Singh, one of theii descen^ota took 
Toshdm, and after him that U^a was named the Umridn tappa, wh^ 
that of BhiwAui was called the Bachwdn tappa, after one Bawo, a Jdtu. 
At Siwdni Jdtuls desoendants bore the tiUe of Bai, those of Talwaadi 
Rdnd that of Rdod, while those at Kulheri wm esdled (ftanAwi. In 
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1857 Uie poopld at onca reyived all their anoiont titles, but the desosn- 
dants of Jurpti, a son of J5ta, remained loyal, the desoeiidants of Sddh, 
soother of J&ta’s sons, haying rebelled. 

The J5tus, Baghus and Batraulas do not, it is said, intermarry. The 
Jdtos are nearly half Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. The 
Jdtus appear to give their name to Jatus&na in GuigAon. 

JaoM, a tribe of JAfs descended from an eponym, who was a J5v UinjrAon 
desoent. 

Jaovd, an agrionitural clan found in Shdhpor. 

Jaosa, (1) a Hindu and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shtlhpur. 

JaoSAV, (1) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultm-al) found in Montgomery ; (2) 
a Klmtrf got, 

JAwi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfiii. 

Jawaki, a well-known sept of tho Adam Khel Afrfdis, dwelling in tho 
range between Koli&t and Peshdwar. In KohsU tlioy hold Uppor 
OandidU and Togh. 


jAwfA, a tribe of Jafs, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Sidllcot. They 
claim kinship with the Bhattis, but now intermarry with Jd^s. 


JiTHAL, a small clan, found only in the Jheluin Thai between tho river of 
that name and the Lilia estates, it claims Bhatvi Ritjput descent, but 
its pedigpree is traoed to Bhutta who some 12 or 14 gonorations ago 
married the sister of Qhorian king’s wife. Tho king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into tho ^r, whence Jetbal crossed tho Jheluin 
and settled at Ratta Find, now a mound near Kandn41. They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid Jal4I in Bahdwalpur which 
points to descent from tho Bhuttas of Multin. They usually inter- 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with tho Lilias. Uinilting 
the mixture of Hindu and Musalmin names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows :•<> 

RilAPsawAr. ^ 

I I 

Gander. I 

I |> Thew four names appoer in the tree of the Bucttu. 

Balangf. I 

Vfian. J 

BhutU. 

JeJiat (and 80 others, including Length, Bhatti, Kbarral and Hanar). 

Ak^L 


r c ~r. 

Blraag- Uda. 

(11 th generation notr 
in Jethal.) 

JiTOZAij a Path&n clan (agricultural) found io Montgomery. 


xih. 

(loth generation 
in Kabana.) 


Waaiwie 

(12Ui generation ill 
Dhudhi andliCuaianai) 


JiwiTBA, a sept of the Silharia Bijputs, found in Si51ko(. 
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Jb ABEL (or &8 they are called in the Ohhabil) I a fishutff tribe 

found in the MnltiSn and Mnssaffargarh diatriota, and in Jnllnadnr, 
HoshiArpur, Kapnrthala and GnrdAapnr. Cloaely reaembling the 
KinALS and Mora the Jhabela in Mnzafrarnrh onoe nad the reputation 
of being cannibata. They live mainly by fiahing and gathering pobhana 
(sooda of the water-lily), aay they came from Sindh and ol all the 
tribea in the Diatriot alone apeak Bindhi. They alao enjoy the title of 
Jdni. Many have now taken to agricaltnre and all are reckoned good 
Mubaminadana. They are fond of growing samUka,* a grain aown in 
the mad left by the rivers. In GnrdAspnr they aay they came from 
the ronth, and that their ancestors wore sportsmen, a Bbatti> founder of 
their Katre got, a N&rd, from whom sprang their Nareh and Bhugge 
gots, and so on. Tliey fell into poverty and took to selling nme. 
These Jhabels do not intermarry with those on the Indus and Bntlq, 
bnt only with those on the north bank of the latter river. Some are 
cnltivntors and even own land. Others are shikdrit, but some are 
boatmen and they look down on those who are and refuse to marry 
with them. The Jhabels of Jallundur have the same naages aa the 
Meunu and other fisher-folk of that District. Some of them, owing to 
want of employment aa boatmen have left their villages for the towns 
and taken to tailoring, weaving, well-sinking, chauhiddri, and small 
posts in Government service. 

The Jhabels also preserve thejhulka custom. The large fire needed 
for cooking the eatables required at a wedding mnst be lighted by a 
son-in-law of the family, but when he attempts to bring a blazing 
bundle (jhulka) of wood, etc., and pnt it under the furnace, he is met 
by all the females of the family and has to run the gauntlet, as they 
try to stop his progress with pitchers full of water, bricks, dust, and 
stioks. This game is played so seriously that the women’s dresses 
often catch firo and they, as well as the son-in-law, are seriously hurt. 
When he finally succeeds in lighting the fire, the son-in-law gets a 
tnrban and a rupee, or more if the famHy is well-to-do. This usage is 
occasionally observ^ among ArAfps, {)ogars, and Gujars too, but it is 
falling out of fashion. 

Like the Meuns the Jhabels will not give the milk or curds of an 
animal which has recently calved to any one, not even to a son-in-law, 
outside the family. After 10 or 20 days rice is cooked in the milk and 
it is given to maulavis or to beggars. It can then be given away to 
anybody. The Jhabels are good Muhammadans, but revere KhwAia Pir 
or KhwAja Khizr, the god of water, and offer porridge to him in luoky 
quantities at least once a year. It is taken to the river or a well and 
after some prayers distributed there or in the village to all who are 
present. 

Jrap, a JAtcIan (agricultural) found in MuUAn. 

JuAiK, a sept.of Kanets which derives its name from JhAlriin BAwin 

of Jubbal and supplies hereditary traztrt to that State. At one time 
these reatirs virtually rulecT'Jubbal. 

JaiJttAB, an ArAip clan (agricultural) found in'Amritear. 


* 0^i$m»niu /rum$ntaem$. 
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jBiiCAR,a Ji(olan fagriooUoral) found in Shnjiibdd tahtil, Multdn District. 

Jhaxkar, son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in MuIUn : see Niin. 

Jbaum, a Jat olaa (agrioaltural) found in Muttdn. 

JbalIpIi a small clan of J&ts in Amb&la. The word is said to moan ** nad.’^ 

JhIkab, Chbiman, a man, apparently a Chnhfa, who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Chnh|[a wedding and conducts the soven phertu at it : 
(Sirmfir). 

JhaMAT, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (Agricultural) found in Multiiu and 
Montgomery. See Jhummat/. 

Jhamda, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jbahoib, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

jBAHDfa, a semi'Sacred tribe of Muhammadans said to bo of Qnroshi origin 
like the Nekokdra. Though they do not openly profess to be religious 
directors, there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribo. Most of 
them can read and write, and they aro “ particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.*' They own land in tho oxtremo south of the 
Jhang District and are also found in tho Mailsi laheil of Multdn. They 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of one of the great eaints, 
whence their name. 

Jhando, an Ardft,i clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jrandcama, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhabjoti, an Ard!i> dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jeaba, a Muhammadan dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jbabi, a sept of Jdts in Jind : sec under Jaria. 

Jratta, a section of the Mirdsfs, from or.e of whose families Jah&ngfr (they 
assert) took Niir Jahdn, who was a Mirdsan, and so it got the title of 
jhatta. 

JflXwAiif, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Jhide, a Muhammadan Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JhInwab, JeIwar. The Jhinwar,* also called Kahtlr in the cast, and Mahra,t 
where a Hindu, in the centre of tho Province, is the earner, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of tho oast of tho Punjab. He carries palan* 
qninsand all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on tho shoulders ; and 
he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternots and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands, 
and he is the well-sinker of the Province. Ho is a true village menial, 
receiving enstomary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by tho cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fidds at harvest time, to tho houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 

* Or Jhfr, fern. Jhtrf, in Kfagra. where the Jhfr is a water-carrier, 
t Mahra aeems to be a title of reapect, just as a^hiahti is often addressed as Jamsdir. 
But in Jind at least the Mahra is a palanquin-bearer and tho fiaqqi ,{0 a water-carrier. 
JfaAdr is a synonym for “ chief " in the south-west of the Province. • When employed as a 
watemtan the Jhfnwar is often'ealled PanihAri. 

The carriage of burdens sluQg from a bdngi or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the 
WMtef theP^sb. 



occapationa in tho centre and west of the Province are deionbed oader 
MitCHHi. Ilia aocial atanding is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But he is still a servant, though the hig^xest of flie oIm. 
Tho Bhishti, M^lshki and Saqqi, the terms for Mnsalnidn water> 
carriers, may be of other castes than Jhfnwar, bat as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

The Jhiwara, as a caste, are one of these occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but which really 
include or overlap numerous other 'castes * of similar status and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the Jhiwar caste is a baker or seller of 
ready>cooko(l food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatidra by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jhiwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bhafbhdnja in the east of the Punjab or a Bho]wa,'*‘ whereas 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhiwar or rather a Mdchhi and 
is on tho Indus styled a Chatdri. 

If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or akin for hire he will 
be called and become a MauAh, a Darydi, a Dren, a Tdrn or even a Jdt 
or a Mohdna according to the locality in which he works, his rdigion, 
and the kind of craft be uses. Malldh is the most usual term for a boat* 
man, but Mohdna which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to a boatman. The Darydi is 
a Pensianised form of Dren, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 
Hindd he is styled Tdru. On the. Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
bo called simply a Jdt* Lastly, the Machbi may acquire land, form a 
tribe and rantc as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs 
as in Bahdwalpur ; or the Dhinwars may sink to the level of a criminid 
tribe. But oven these do not exhaust the synonyms and sub-divisions 
of the Jhinwar caste. 

As in the case of the Mdchhfs, the sab-divisions of the Jhfnwar ore 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mahdr, Bhatti, Manhds, 
1'ank and Snh&l. These gro^ do not appear to be found in any num- 
bers among the Bhatydra or Bhafbhdnja. 


Jhiwar origins. 


According to one account Akfs, a Chauhdn Bdjpnt of Ghafh Mukhidla 
(in the Salt Range), died leaving a son of tender age named Dhfngar. 
The peopb treated him as a servant and nicknamed him Jhfwar. 
Bhdt, his son, who fed the people at each full moon with rice, had four 
n o us, who founded 4 mvhuw, each containing several gate 


Muhins. Qots, 


i. 

a. 


Liingo 

Ghttl 


S Mftkha 
Sotre; 
Dluilki. 
DbMfd P 

S Oidzl? 
fiaratif. 
Waddao. 
Malle. • 



* The Bhojwa ie'dlao a grain -pmher. Bhiy'waa foiu^aa “ ocoupational raltaerihaa a 
regular caste and in the United Prorinoes inolnde Kayaths, Ahl^ ele. In the Pnqab 
Muhammadans also ply this trade and most of them are immigraiits hm 
tinces who aooompaided the British tropps in the Sikh Wars,-^ I. N. Qw L, iUt 
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^A.oooi«Um to Sir Richard Temjda* a JMwar is said (o hare taken to 
wife Rdni S^kildn, the guilty heroine of the Itdja Raadla legend and she 
had by him three sons from whuu are sprung the three Pnnjab oofs--* 
Sabfrj Gflibfr and Sir. 

Territorial group$. 

The territorial grouping of the Jhlnwars is vague. In the Shakar* 

S rh tahsil of Oordispur is a pogra group. In the Jullundur Dodb 
a groups apipear to be three in number (i) Pan^bi or indigenous, (it) 
Bdngr(i,t immigrants from the lldiigar, and (iii) Chhangru. In Ps(i(tla 
we find the usual grouping, De«val and Mult&ni, but in Jind Pdngrd and 
Panj&bi are reported. Lastly, in the Bouth>east about NArnaul are 
found the Bdgp'is. 

The Bdngrd do not intermarry with the Paiijttbia 'Hie former nscrilx) 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign, during which at the siogn of Chil taur, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desireil to many his widow, but site 
refused to consent and fled to the Blst doiiha with her infant son. 

The remaining groups appear to be usually, but not rigidly, eii- 
dogamons. 

Occupatiotta and occupational groups. 

The Jhfnwars are a remarkably composito caste and comprise several 
groups whose uames depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from timo to time. 
In the south*east we find Dbinwar| as a synonym of Jhiuwar. 

Kahdr may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it dosig* 
nates a Jhiwar employed as a carrier, especially a doft-bearor. 

SodiA is the term applied to a Jhinwar who has taken the pahnl as a 
Sikh. The word means pure or purifier and the Sodid is employed aa 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh Jhiwars are also employed as jhalkaia or 
butchers who slaughter by jhalkd ; and in Sikh regiments they work 
as bakers {Idngria), 

We may tbns regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin^bearer of the Hindu community, and Panibdrd and 
Kahdr as synonyms of the caste, as a whole, So'Pd being restricted to 
the Sikh Jhinwars. 

But the Jhinwar has many other occupations, llis association with 
water confers on him such purity that ho can enter any Hindu’s kitchen, 
even a Brahman’s chauka, provided that culinary operations have not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with the food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Kbatris and even Bdnias will nut eat kachi food at a Jhin* 
war’s hands. 

But besides cookery the Jhinwar follows almost any occupation con* 
nected with water. He is a fisherman, or mdchhi, and sometimes a 

- - _ m 

* L€g§nds of iht Punjab^^If 66. • 

t The Bingrii eitend ioto BUltofc. 

S Platt giFea dhfrar, dhimar^ aa tba fltber caate, Xfobdr, a ilabfrnia&, Ha doaa pot 
glra jhigpar. 
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boatman,* * * § a sinker of wells, ehobhdi and in tiie villagM he makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, bat not least, the Jhinwar is a cnltiva* 
tor, especially of the ainghdra or water«nat.t 

Jhinwar women also follow divers callings. As a pare caste they 
parch grain, but they also act as midwiyes. 

Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called Bdri4 or Bddh4,| which 
appears to be the same as tbo Kalbdt, Qhangar or Machhera group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from animals and practise oup> 
ping [tnngVj. This group is looked down upon by the other Jhinwars 
and is not allowed intormarriago with them. It thus forms an endo« 
gamouB sub'Caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jhinwars at ail. 

Sometimes Saqqds, Mdohhis, Panjarids, Meos, Chipimdrs, Chhanbals, 
Bor, Mir Shikdris, Malldhs, Bhatidr^, Pakhiwdrds and Gagfds claim 
Jhinwar descent, or assert that they are jhintoara because they follow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly, Qhirths, Cbhangs and Bahtis work as water-carriers, 
etc., but they are not thereby Jhinwars. 

The social grouping of the Jhiwars is nebulous to a degree. One 
account divides them into 4 muhina, thus 

1 . Mdhar. 

2. Naranid. 

3. Jamoe. 

4. BdridJ^JJJj^^^jj^ 

The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos, 1 — 3. 

The term Mahr || or Mahr& however is applied to all Jhiwars, and it is 
generally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
moan effeminate and to be applied to the Jhiwars becanse they are 
employed in domestio seryico. Panch^ or headman is sometimes ap- 
pli^ to them. On the other hand, they are contemptuously termed 
T&hli tap, or servile (?) and Bd.ndar-zdt or monkey caste (?) 

In Gujrdt the Jhiwar claim descent from the (B&ri) Khatris and are 
as such cfdled Barhia Jhiwars. 

* Thc^ are laid to have learnt the art of rowing from Mananti, Jhiwar. (Another 
aocoont saya K41u hhagat waa of the Manwauti got), 
t When the singhdrd crop ii ripe the family got ia bidden to a feast, the amount apeni 
being proportioned to the value of the crop and varying from li to 5^ seers, whioh qnanti* 
ty, or ita value is given to the chela of K&ld bhagat, 

I In Karn&l the Bddnia are also said to be called Kanohhf and to worahio L41 Ourii, as 

well aa Ki\<i bhagat, ^ 

§ The Jhinwaraof FAnipatinKarnil have two gronpa M&hir and Bodne or XancliAtt 
whioh are divided into a number of gots, 

II Mahr, H. = mehtar, chief headman, la applied to men of the Rain, Oujar and Jbfwar 

caatea. IiyPanjibi it takea thS forma mahir and mahird fern, mahiri, Platta aaja 
mahrd (an effeminate man) ia applied to Jeahdrs becauae they have aooeaa to the women’a 
apartmenta. , 

IT For punch and mahr in the aanit of 'chiaf ' or * headman’ c/. nuih. among tho 
Lobinaa. # t • 


* Forming an endogamous group. 
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The Cvli of Kdlu Bhagat. 

The cult of Kdlfi in professed by the Jhinwara in particular, 

and by members of a certain number of other castes also, mwd Kdlii 
was by caste a Hindu Jhfwar, of the Manauti got, born at Barial near 
Hai'i&na in Hoshidrpur and buried at Panch Nanffal in the ssmo tahsil. 
His temple, however, lies in Pdnchhat, in the Kapdrthala State. Of 
his two sons Ganesha and Ifahosha the latter alone left issue, so his 
descendants, who are styled Bdwds, live in the throe above places and 
in Khntiar and Kahnpur also. They receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhiwars, as well as from some Sdhni Jd^s, ClmhpSs and Chamdrs. 

Various stories are told of Kdlu’s origin, According to one Pdrbatf 
made a olay image of a boy and mvo it life, leaving it near a well. 
Two women, a Brahmani and a Jhfwarf, oamo to draw water, and each 
claimed the child. The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whose breasts milk flowed, and the Jhfwarf fulflllod this test. 
She named her child Kdld or * the dark one. * As a boy Kdlfi was 
employed as a cowhord, and a addhu bade him milk an ox, which he 
did successfully. In remembrance the addhu gave him his ^udrt 
(quilt) which conferred on him omniscience. Then K'&lii wandered over 
the world until he came to Panch Nangal, where he died, and there 
his guilri and sandals (pavvo) are preserved. 

KAld left four* disciples— Lachhmf Chand, Srf Chand, Mogh Chand 
and T4ra Chand, from among whose doscendants a priest is elected by 
divination .t He makes visitations to his followers, going every year 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms. Each panehd- 
yat gives him Re. 1*4, and in return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a rod and blue thread {Ganga-jamni-dhiga) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round tho neck. Females are not pernitfbd 
to assume this thread, but they and the Jhiwar children of both sozes 
wear the kanthi, a necklace of blaok wool and cotton. 

* He who chooses tho life of an ascetic,'— says Kdlfl—' of him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid.' 

Another version is that Kdld was a RdjpntI who lived in Hastinapur. 
Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jnmnd against the order 
of the king, and seeing tho king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into tho river, 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like afagir, closed his eyes and 
sat down near the bank of tho river. As the king with his offioiala 
passed by, ho supposed Kdlfi to bo a fagir and threw some money to 
him. When the Icing had passed by, fCdIu opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained a fagir till the end of his days, and spent the rest of his life as 


* Some add a fifth— Kinli Chand. 

J l’ All tha available persons are invited to a feast, and dishee (chiefly ttf rice) are set 
ore each and coveted over with a oloth. After a few mlnntoa the cloths are removed 
and he, in whose dish worms are found, is elected. He must remain eelifcte and eat fniit 
only, not grain, exeq>t porridip made of nnghdra floor. He receivds all olbrings made 
at the samiidh. The idea underlying this rite of divination appears to be tiM he who has 
idven up eating grain, and before whom grain turns into worms is the destia^ priest. 

$ Or a M&hir Aliiwar, says a third version. ' « 
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ao ascetic at Panchnacgla. He found fishing less profitable than b^og 
and justly remarked : — 

Band hard didl id, tUak chhd]^ {gal) aur mil, 

Jam darpe, Kalu hahe, to bhai mine hhopil, 

" The garb of an ascetic, with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neck, is a great thing. (Before it) even tlw Anml 
of Death shrinks back, says K&lfi, and a king is overtaken with fear. 

The JWnwars in 6urg&on have the following IS* sections:— 


1 Borna Kanthew&U« 

2 Badhia. 

8 ChaDgar (Machhera or Kalbdt). 

4 Oharihar. . 

5 Dhanwir, a coiruption of Dhinwar. 

6 Dharia. 

7 Qurla. 

The JMnwara of Ourg^on are KfiMbahsi of the Boria KansMw&la 
caste which contains 84 groups. 

ChAld organisation. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Kalbvt (Machhera or Ohangar). 
Machhera (Kalbdt or Ohangar). 
Mahar. 


Tariha, 

Tathi. 

Tulati. 


Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character, the 
Jhlnwar caste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation. Thus in 
Jind the caste has a aadr or principal chauntra, with subordinate 
ehmintraa. Bach chauntra has a ehauihri and two hotwdla as his 
assistants with a ehobdir, who acts as convener of ihe panehdyat. In 
Rohtak district there are 6 Jhinwar thappaa or jurisdictions which are 
apparently subordinate to the channtra at Bohtak itself, and in that 
town lives the chaudhri who has 84 villages under his control. Each ’ 
village sends aarddra or panch as its representatives to the chauntra. 
Delhi is the groat centre of the Jhinwar guild in the Bonth>east Punjab. 
Other accounts make the panch synonymons with the chaudhri and 
the organisation is doubtless as loose and elastic as such organisations 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable, 'fhe office of chaudhri 
is hereditary, as a rule, but if the successor is deemed incompetent 
election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occasions, 
receiving double bhajt. 

In SiAlkot the chaudhri or panch receives a turban and some money 
at festive gatherings. He has underhim a koftsdZ or messenger, and 
bedhaka or singers, who sing on such occa8ions.t 

The Dhlnwars have already been noticed, but fuller information as to 
their organisation is here given. In Guigion they are locally called 
or Thanterias, from their largest village, Thanteri : they are, 
however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down as Agm and 
have three groups— the Bharbhfinjas, those who live by service as 
water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Thagfiras. They 
appear to have three tribes- Sakkraw<ll,t from Uikota in Agra, Dewil 
and Nadma, in Gurgaon. The Dhinwar gota are very numerous and 


• ot theM Kos. 1, 10 and 11 can amok, togathar bat notintarmarry. 
t Tb. Jhfnwara Iwld muaical raunioiii at which thair waU-known vAra are anna. These 
.Min dasciiba Akbar’s daalinga with the Bijpnts and their heroea* prowess. The soBg 
yS^Tnimsland fatah is the most famous of these vArt, 

"^■nkanterl formerly belonged to a race called ParoU, but they abandoned it. It W|a 
iputad to BarpAl, leader id the Sakkarwil, 580 years age^ bnttaa UalUhs own no Ira 
taitaow. 
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include such names as Jaishtn^ Tdnwar, Jddhiin, 6aur^ Punw&r, Badi&i 
Badgujar, J^bansiiChiffm&ri Dikhat, Chtfn, Morathia^ Najir, U^maiidoa, 
Dhanu^ Milmlnia, Bosli, Chbataiya, Bhar&ya, Ganglina, DholAiiai 
l^islai 8akr&wan, Chauhuriua, etc., in GurgAoniund Cliaubiii^ Dhankar 
and Jhfinga^ from Muttra^ etc. 

Jhomjah, a Ja(clan (agricultural) found in Multitn. 

J HooN^ see under Pacboda. 

Jhor^ a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Mnltiin and Auirilsar. 

Jhotah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multstn. 

Jhujh^ (1) an agricultural olaii found in Slulhpur ; (2) a Mulminmadan J4( 
clan (agricultural) found in MoDtgoinoi*y. 

Jbdllan^ an agricultural tribe found in Bahjiwalpur. 1'bey claim descent 
from Rai Ctijun, and pay dan or nazar to their chief. Tho Drighs arc 
said to bo akin to the Jhullar, but others say they are a Bhatti sept. 

JnUMMAT, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Bhahpur. 

Jhumkiala^ lit, “ family servant/* a term applied in Chainba to any tenant 
who rents land in cash or kinch 

JiiUNJiij a tribe in Bahdwalpur which claims to be a branch of tho Jiinjuhas 
though others say they aro Bhattis. They hiivo tlirec septs : (lasurai 
Ghakhkhar and Tanwari. 

JiLDT, SGO under UlamA. 

JiNUEKL*, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Alontgomery. 

JjNDWALf, a sept of Ritjputs descended from M&nak Ghand, son of Ssrigar 
Ghandi 16th Raja of Kahlfir. 

JistkAnIi formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sagar Doab, with head* 
quarters at Maiikera and Biill numorous there. They take brides from 
the Lash&ris, of whom they are believed lo bo a branch. Found also as 
a clan in tho Gurchilni and Drishak tribes. I^lackenzie calls theiii 
Jaskilni and says they have 10 septs.* 

Jo, (1) vulg. Thdkur. — A title applied in I/ihul to ilio noblfj families which 
rank with tho Nonas of Spiti and tho old ruling family of Ladtikli. 
The Jos of Barthog in Lilhul frequently marry princi?sses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on thorn b(*cau8P, when tho Kullu Il&j:ls attempted 
to wrench Lahul from LadAkh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonos of Spiti the Jos of Ijahul c.^niiot always find husbands 
For their own daughters, and so so#ne of tho minor Jo familios havo 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kan^t familios in tho KuIIu 
valley, tho climate of which is very trying in summer to ladies born 
and bred in Liihul. On tho other hand, the Jos have begun to marry 
KulKi women. (2) a sept without whoso nominal leave tho Mair 
chaudhris of Kot Khilfin in Jhelutn cannot give a girl in marriage. 

JOCHO, fom. JO-Jo, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti : see 
Cb&hzang. 

JoDH, see under Janjfia. The Jfid of Bitbar*s time, the Jodh still hold a 
few villages in the Ghakwdi tahsil of Jhelnm and claifti Janjfia descent. 

Mtirinl, ShaliaDi, Mandrani; MomdAni. KandAnl, r^hkarAni. 
KtircttlM and MalliAni ? Oapt. Hector MackciiEic, Lcia and Bukkor Bell, Rop», 1866, p. 23, 
For their history see under MirrAni. 
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JoDBi, JoDAB, a Pogar olan (agrionltnral) found in Amritsar. 

Joneni, Jodsa, a Bdjpat tribe of the Attock Diatrict, where it* holds the 
8onth<ea8t of Findigheb tehsil, owning a little less than a third of its 
cultivated area and paying more than a third of its revenue. 

It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story, 
from Bindastin and to have held its present tract before the Gnm 
settled aloomdo of them. The Jodhras' eponym was, they say, converted 
by Mahmdd of Qhasni, yet Bie^ still retain traces of Hindu customs 
in their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16th century, and possessed themselves 
of the 8odn and Sll ildqaa which, with much of Tallagang tahsil, 
they ruled from Findi Oneb.* They found Awdns in possession of Uie 
soil and retained them as tenants. Malik Anlia Kh&n was the 6ret 
Jodhra Malik of any importance known to history. Under the 
Mnghals he held Findi Ghcb, Tallagang and parts of Chakwftl and 
Fatehjang tabsils as revenue essigneo and he probably it was who over* 
ran Tallagang. The Sikhs found the Jodhra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Ghebas. The tradition that the Gheba is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of Findi 
Gheb is held by the Jodhra, not by the Gheba. Cracroit described 
them as “ 6ne spirited fellows who delight in 6eld sports, have horses 
and hawks, are often brawlers, and are ever ready to turn oot and 6ght 
ont tfaeir grievaneos, formerly with swords, and now with the more 
humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The Maliks of Findi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family .t 

JoDSi, sec Jotsi. Jodai is the form used in LdhnI, where the jodna ov 
astrologers hold a little land rent>free, called f»vpo~zing, and could not 
apparently now be evicted, however inefficient. The hed$ or physicians 
hold man-zing land on a similar tenure. Cf. Hensi and Lohir. 

Jooi ; fern. Joom.t — devotee, a performer of yoy. The Yoga system of 
philosophy, as established by Fatanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supremo Being. The 
modern Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that union 
and to bo, therefore, a part of the Supreme^ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the deve- 

* Settling origiiMlly on the north bank of the Si] the Jodhraa founded Findi Gheb, 
then called Dirahti. Later they moved their colony to the south bank of the Sil. Findi 
Gheb waa also named Find! Halika.i.8habr^4r and Findi Malika-tAulia, the village of the 
royal princess or queen of the aaints, according to Ravorty. 

J For a detailed account of the Jodhra famibee see the Attock Qatetteer, 1907, pp. 7841. 
Joipni is a female demon, created by Durgd, a witch or aorceresa : aee Platvs *. v. The 
Yo^ia or aorcereaaea of Hindu mythology 'may be of a modification of theYakshinia or 
Dryads of Buddhist ioonograplw.— Grttnwedel, BtMhitt Artmindia, p, ill. The^'ofrtn* 
is a sprite common in modem Punjab folklore, especially in the Bills. Thus in KuQu 
besides tire devtot there are other bungs who must from time to time be propitiated, but 
who do not generally possess temples. The woods and waterfalls and hiU.top8 are peopled 
by jognit, female spirits of a malignant nature, the gray moss which floats from the branches 
or nrs and oaks in the higher forests is '* the JoymV hair,*' The/oynjof ChuI,apeakof Bie 
ridge, sends hail to destroy thcaorops it the people of the viHsges below ^ on an 
ap^inted dw to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice riieep. 

§ Pandit Bari Kishen Kaul dissents from this view and would say “ Some of the modem 
Jegis claim supernatural prowess, acquired by pracllsin| austerities or by black magic.” 
The point of the observauem in the text is that the practice of austerities or religions 
tzeroises confers, dirceUy or indirectly, dominion over the material universe. 
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lopment of the modern Jogi oat of the ancient professors of Yoga is as 
fascirotin^ as it is obscnro, but it would bo entirely Itoyond the scope 
of this article, the object of which is to give a matter^f*fact account 
of the actual beliefs and oostouis of the Iatter>day Jogi. 

Thu term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First are tho Jogfs proper, a regular religions order of 
Hindus, which includes both tho Aughap Jogfs and tho Kanphstta Jogi 
ascetics who aro followers of Qorakh Ndth and priests and worship}iers 
of Shiva.* These men are fully as respectablo as the Bairtigfs, Goodins, 
and other religions orders. They are all Hindus, but tho gharishti or 
secular Jogi, even ifaHiuiiu, appears to bn commonly called RAwal 
and makes a living by bogging, tolling fortunes, singing and tho liko.t 
Another synonym for the Hindu Jogi is NAth, The second class is that 
miscellaneous assortment of low^caste faqira and fortnne*tcllcrs, both 
Hindu and Musalmdn but chiefly Musalmdn, who are commonly known 
as Jogfs. Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and nocromantio arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum aod calls himself, and is called by 
others, a Jogi. These men include all the Mtisalmdns, and probably 
a part of tho Hindus of tlie eastern districts, who stylo themselves Jogfs. 
They aro a thoroughly vagabond sot, and wander about the country 
boating a drum and bogging, practising surgery and physio in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination ; or, sottliug in tho villages, eke out their earnings from 
these occupations by the offerings made at tho local shrines of the 
malevolent godlings or of the Sayads and other MnsalmAn saints ; fur 
tho Jogi is BO impure that he will eat tho offerings made at any shrine. 
These people, or at least the MusalinAn section of them, are called ill 
the centre of the Punjab Rdwals, or somotiincs Jogi'lhLwals, from tho 
Arabic rammil, a diviner, which again is derived from ramal, “ sand,*' 
with which tho Arab magicians divine.^ Tho Jcgi-Kdwals of Kilthiawdr 
are said to be exorcisers of evil spirits, and to worship a deity cslled 
Kori&l. In SitUkot the Jog^s pretend to avert storms from the ripening 
crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or a knife into a mound, 
sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. Mr. Benton wrote:*-- 
** The Jogi is a favourite character in UindustAni fiction. He there 
appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, who enjoys 
the fullest liberty and conducts himself in tho must eccentric fashion 
under the cloak of religion without being called in question.’* The 
Jogfs used to be at deadly feud with the Baniilsfs and 500 of tho former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred Eaiiidafs. Akbar wit* 
Dossed tho fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes to assist the 
Saniisfs who at length defeated tho JogfH.§ 

* It be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva. 

t This was Sir Denzil Ibbetson's view, but the Oharishli or Orihasti Jogi is now accurately 
as distinct from the Jogi BAwal. The latter may l>e by ori^ a Jogi, but he is 
a desonerate and has now no connection with the^ogis properly so called. 

t The derivation of Riwai from ramal appears quite untenable. Th^word BAwal is used 
as a title in RAjputina. It moans * lord ‘ or ‘ ruler * and is thu| merely a ayuonym o{ 
Hdth, but aopears to be specialQr affected by Jogia of the NAg.natbia jianth, see ts/ru, p. apu. 
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Tho Jogfs as a body cannot bo said to have any history ; so nomerous 
and indotcrminato are the branches into which they have split np in the 
course of time. Kegarding their origins the Jogfs have a vast body of 
nebulous tradition, the debris of much primitive metaphysical spocnla- 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. 

The origin of the Jogis. 

According to tho Tahqiqdt-i-Chiiihti, a devotee of Shiva desired off- 
spring, BO tho god, at P^rbati’s intercession, gave him somo ashes from his 
dhdni or firo and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however, 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall on a heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee found a child where the ashes bad 
been thrown, and took it to Shiva, who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should bo given to him.* Ho named it GorakhNfith, from tho 
place of his birth and instructed him to find a Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Qorakh N4th sot forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered there a largo loaf on a pipal leaf. This was swallowed 
by Rakho, tho fish, who 12 years later restored not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhondra N&th and who became Gorakh Ndth’s 
Guru. Another version makes Machhondra Ndth tho issue of Gorakh 
Ndth himself. 

Shiva then told Gorakh Nath that ho must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him dtd)h 
grass, saying it should bo thoir clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should bo tied to bis garments, and used as a ndd, to bo sounded 
thrice daily, in the morning, in the evening, and before tho Guru. Ho 
also asked Pdrbati to bore Gorakh Ndth's oars and place earthen ear- 
rings iu thorn. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
with tho blood and giving it to Gorakh Ndth to wear. Gorakh N6th 
then made twelve disciples > 

1. Sant Nitb. 5. BaiiigNUh. !). Oani;:ai N&th. 

2. BamNith. C. Darya Nith 10. DhsjjaNilh. 

3. SharanK or Dharang Niilh. 7. K&ik Nilli. 11. .Ttiandhar Niilh.i 

4. DharmN4lh. 8. NigN4Ui.t 12, Nfm Nath.§ 

A tradition says that Narinjan Nirankdr, the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh N&th from the sweat of his broast, whence he is also 
called Ghor NAth (fr, yhor, filth) . The Supreme then bade him creato 
tho universe, whereupon a creeping plant sprang from his navel, and a 
lotns blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and Sliaktf, tho last a woman who straightway dived beneath tho 
waters, before earth or sky, air or firo had been created. As Earth was 
indisiiensable to tho complete manifestation of the universe, the Supremo 
sent Vishnu down to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Earth to the surface. When ho reached tho PatAl Lok Vishnu saw 
Shaktf with a dhuni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 

* An instance of a child being dovotod to the god from birth. This logend is doubtless 
of quite recent origp, made up by imorant Jo^ out of fragments from Use Pur&nat. No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows. It is puro folklore, possibly 
ancient but ^bably modern. 

t Jogia of theNtg'Nsthin are called Riwals,* 

i Jogfs of the Jalandhar-N&thia panth aro called fxi instead of noth. 

I Jogfs of the Nfni'Nithia panth aro called Gaphain. 
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A VoiM asked who had como, and Vishnu replied tlat hia errand was 
to bring np Earth by the Supreme’s command. The Shakti answered 
that he could do so, provided ho Srst wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 12 koM be 
found her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
Brahma likewise failed, and so at last Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
* Shiva hi^ come,’ the Voice said : ‘There have been croresof Shivas, 
which Shiva art thou ? ’ Shiva answered that ho was the Lord of Kailds, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Earth aud Sky had come into 
being. Shakti then gave forth tho four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dhnni ui)un Shiva, who 
carried them up. 'J'he smoke when sent upwards bccaino tho sky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters fonned land. Bonce the Jc^s 
worship only Oorakh Niith and Shiva. By a process which reminds us 
of the myth of Hephaistos and Athene,* Oorakh Ndlh became by a Bsh 
tho father of Machhondra N£th, who forthwith went into tho wastes to 
worship. When Gorakh Ndth was reproached with his incontinence ho 
felt that he must seek out a guru of his own, but finding nono better 
than himself, he bethought him that his own son was fitted for the 
office and exclaimed : — 

e 

Barte kkaam, nikalie pula. 

Tun bhdkhe Oorakh abhdutd, 

** * The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born * : Thns saith tho 
ascetic Gorakh.” 

He then sought out Maohhendra NAth, who would have fallen at his 
feet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own guru. This is bow 
Machhendra NAth became Gorakh’s guru as well as his son. 

Tho Brahmans tell quite a different tale : Bhasmasur, a rikshaaa, 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon he might 
claim, BO ho demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon gave him his banglo. Bhasmasur 
coveted PArbati, Shiva’s wife, and he endeavoured to place tho bangle 
on her husband’s head. Shiva fled, pursued by tho demon, and at last 
hid in a cave on KailAs and blocko<l up its entrance with a stone. BhagpvAn 
now assitinod PArbAti’s form and approached Bhasmasur, but when- 
ever he tried to grasp tho vision it eluded his embrace, and at last 
declared that Shiva used to sing and danco before his wife. Bhasmasur 
avowed his readiness to loam and while ho was dancing as she taught 
him she bade him place his hand on his head. In it ho held the 
bangle, and was burnt to ashes. Bhag^An then brought Shiva, 
who was afraid to show himself, out of tho cave. Shiva’s curiosity 
was now aroused and he demanded that Bhagwto should ag^in assume 
the form which had enchanted Bhasmasur. This was Mohni, PArbati’s 
doable, but even more beauteous than she, and when her shape appeared 
Shiva by a process similar to that alluded to above became the father 
of HanumAn, who was born of An jam’s ear, and of Machhendra 
NAth. By a cow ho also fathered Gorakh NAth. 

Once, says another lerond, the sage fiashisht recounted the follow- 
ing story to Sri BAm C^ndraji : — ” My mind was ill at ease, and I 

* A. MoBHuen : FttU dtr Btadt p. 6 ; and Boschar, Ltaikon, t, v, Hephaiatoa. 
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wandered nntil I came to Bindra Ghal, on which hill I spent a long 
period in worship. One day I saw the wife of Brahma, my father, 
coming towards me. She approached and said my father was wroth 
with her and 1 resolved to go to him, so 1 went and found a care 
whose mouth was blocked 1^* a stone. Unable to move it I created a 
man by my Brahm-tej (creative power) and ho removed the stone. 
T then entered the cave, wherein I saw a world, like the one in which 
I lived. In it were all the gods, and 1 first made a reverence (vamdtn) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when. I told them 
of iny errand they warned me to quit the cave at once, since the 
day of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth had turned to water. 
Soon a great sound arose from the waters, and endured for a long 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared. I 
endeavoured to approach her, but could not even do obeisance, and 
stood like a statue before hor. She then cast a ball into the 
waters, and it made a groat sound. As it died away she again appear* 
ed. TIrrice she did this, and the' third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she bade to wed her, but he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she cast a ball. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though all 
these gods were free from mdyd, nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others. Meanwhile 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he who should trace it to its root should bo deemed the chief. 
Neither Vishnu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shaktf to 
transfigure his body, so os to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt off her body and of it made earrings {kundat}. 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva’s form, boring holes in them, 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva’s promise, but his form refused to wed- her, 
so in her wrath she threatened to bum it. The body, however, 
replied that her earrings had made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into mundraa, as will be told later on. The 
Shaktf then asked whose body it was, and it replied that it was 
Bhoga*rikh, whereby Jogfs mean one who is immortal and has control 
over his senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced the lotus to its root. 
Failing to find bis own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shaktf. The descendants of the pair were calM 
Budargan, those of Bhogn-rikh being n»med Jogijan. But Shiva’s 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of BhogU'rikh, who told Shiva that he, as a jogt, 
was free from ioy or soirow and was unconcerned at the quarrel 
between their children. But Shiva replied : * Thou art free from 
mdyd, yet dolt owe thy existence to it. .Do thy work, I will not 


* ^ JogCs, it is sidd, do not admit that Shiva thus created a seeond body. 
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intetfere.' So Bl)ogu*rikh began his task under Shiva's counsel. 
Initiated by him he became known as Ude Ndth Pdrbati* and founded 
the panth or 'door.* (Bashisht's tale would seem to end her«>). 

The following is a table of his spiritual descendants 

ShakU. 

Shiva Ji. 

Ude P<rbati, 

(he second of the 9 Niths and founder of the panth of the Jotfit. 

Rudargan, 

J&landhar. 


Hachhendar Nith. 


Qorakh Nith. 


Pannior 

ArjanNdnga 


Jalanlbaii. 


Kim N<th Piras Nith Bhartari Kanfpa. 
Sirtora. Puj. Nath. | 

Sidh Shangari. 


KapalMuni. Kharkai. Bhuskai, Shakar Sat Kith. Santokh Lachhman 
I Nath. I Nith. Kith. 

f "I I Dharm | 

Ajai Pil. Gangs Nath. Hindi Pharang. N&tli. Him Nitb. 


After his initiation by Shiva Ude Nfith made Rndargan a joyi 
♦ and he by his spiritnal power, initiated an evil spirit (daii) named 
JAiandhar, bringing him to tho right way. Ho, in turn, made two 
disciples, Machhendra NAth and .)a11aiidnri))A. Tho latter founded 
the Pa panth ; while Machhendra NAtli made (lorakli NAth his 
disciple. And here we must tell the story of Machhendra NAth's 
birth. 


In the Satyug lived a RAja, Udho-dhar, who was oxcoodiiigly pious. 
On his death Iiis body was burnt, but his navel did not burn, and tho 
unburnt part was cast into a river, whore a fish devoured 
it and gave birth to Machhendra NAtht— -from machhi, * fish.’ By 
reason of his good deeds in a previous life he became a saint. Uornkh 
NAth was born of dang, and when Machhendra NAth found him he 
made him his disciple, and then left him to continue his wanderings. 
At length Machhendra NAth reached Sangaldip where he became « 
householder, t killed the RAja and entered his body. Ho begat two 
sons. PAras NAth and Nfm NAth. RAja Oopi Chand§ of Ujjain was 


• Lit. Noble lord (nith) of tbe mountain {pArbati). 

t OrSkfwIl^aSiram. In Other words he rolapiod and abandoned tho spiritual life. Thie 
appears more clearfv in the following variant of tho legend After making Gorakh his 
di^le Machhendra went oil to KimrAp-not to Sangaldip -and there he found the 
country governed by two B4Dfs, who with magic aids chose themselves husbands. When 
Haebbendni arrived he too fell into their toils and lost his reason, so the Rinis wedded 
him and posted watchmen to prevent any mendicante entering the kingdom to effect hie 
raecue. Gopi Ohand. however, succeeds in evading them, as will be described later. 

S The variant makos Gopi Ohand sUter’s son of Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
him s discipls of JtUandbar Nitb, but isstsad be casts that saint iato a well, 
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taught yog by bis mother, end desiriog to become a/oy{ sought out 
JsUacdaiip4, who taught him a certain maxim {thahd). Unable to 
understand this, ho consulted his minister who &lsely told him that 
its teaching was contrary to the Yedas and true religion, fearing that 
if he disclosed its real import, the Bdjd would abandon his kingdom 
and retire from the world. Hearing this false interpretation Gopi 
Chand had Jallandaripd cast into a well, into which he ordered horse* 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, until Gorakh Ndth, 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjain. The seat of Jallandaripd at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanipa, the mahant, Gbrakh Ndth chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing* place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by the 
hands of a man who was not himself a Jogi. When this mes^nger, 
bearing food for one, reached Qorakh Ndth he found two persons: 
when he took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
Kanipa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent him a taunting message, 
saying : ' 'iliy gtiru is but a worldling, and thou canst not free hint.* 
But Gorakh retorted that Kanipa ought to bo ashamed to let his guru 
remnin so buried in the well. Upon this Kanipa, with the Rfiji’s 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse* 
dung should ever increase, and left for Sangaldlp.* 

On arriving there, however, he found that the Bdja had posted men 
to turn back any jogi trying to enter his kin^om, so he tamed 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the Ildji’s court. 
There he caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
* Awake, Haohhendra, Gorakh N4th has come.* Tlio B4j4 bade him 
show himself, and he appeared before him among the musicians. 

(There is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues 
The Bclja’s queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra’s two sons and placed thoir skins on a 
troe. When Machhendra asked where the boys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skinf, and then to comfort him restored them to life. 
Farther on their road they were sent to beg in a village, where a man 
bade them drag away a dead calf, before he would give them almii. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, bnt when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worma So Machhendra cursed the villagot and when the people 

* Kimrfip in the variant. On the road he meets a troupe of actors (rd$dhM$) on their 
way to K^mrip, and is engaged by them as a servant. Bidden to carry all their stage 
propotties he bears the whole burden by his spiritual power. On their arrival the 
rdB^ih&ri* perform before Machhendra but not one of them was able to play on the (aMa, 
as Gorakh hold it spell-bound, and they had to |^t him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang ‘ Awake ! Machhendra! * Risdhiris are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
the adjoining Districts. They are said to he called UtataU. like worshippers of the Devi. 

t The variant too is silent on this episode. It makes the two Rinfs transform them- 
selves into kites and pursued them for a while, oft compelliiig them to stop, but at last they 
escaped from Kimnip. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well, 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins, which Machhendra had 
brought from Kimrdp, and this so dnraged the latter that he refused to go further. 8o 
Gorakh tunuid the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 
among the worldl!^, begged him to block up the well. •Gorakh then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created. 

X A particvlar rite. 
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teked him to visit them he promised to do so in the Kaling (Iron 
Age).* * * § P4ra8 Ndth and Nfm Nitth then separated, and each founded 
a new panth^ the Piij and tho Sartora, with which other yoyif have no 
concern. Gorakli and Machhendra now reached Ujjein, and found Jal- 
landaripA still buried in the well. With Kanfpa they rescued him, 
turning all the horse^dung into locusts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was loft, forming a human body with a blanket and infusing life 
into it: this man they bade bring tho Niith out of tho diiiig.t Tho man 
asked him to come out and give him bread, but tho lkiwtf> (saint 
Jallandaripa) asked who he was. He replied ‘ Goju (Jhaiid,^ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times. But at the eighth 
time Gorakn asked Rajd Oopi Chand to go himself to tho saint. 
Jallandarfpa then consented to come out, and declared that since he 
had not been consumed by fire, he should becemo imnK»rtal, and this 
is why Gopi Chand never dien.^ He was also made a Jogi by Kanipa, 
with the saint’s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh SanskaripA, 
one of tho 84 ai^hs. Tho Jogis of this panth are called apadha^ as 
they keep snakes. They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhammadan into tho panth^ and ho lounded a now 
panth like that of Sidh Sanskaripd.^ 

Gorakh and Machhendra now loft Ujiaiii and caiiio towards the 
Jhelum. There they took up their abode on tho lull of Tilla. Here 
they initiated the following as Jogfs :~(i) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
had two eftefas, one Ajai^pAl, who founded the KapalAnI panth; tho 
other Gaiiga Nfith who established tho panth called after his own 
namoll : (ii) Khnrkai and Bliuskai, each of whon> founded a panth : 
(in) Shakar N4th. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a MIechli (low caste) lWj4 boro sway. Jly him tho Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if ho would cause it to rain 
sugar, otherwise he would be put to tho torture. But ho induced the 
IlAjA to promise to become his servant if ho performed this miracle, 
lie succeeded, and then seizing tho R&}& buried him in tho ground. 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the Ri^A a skeleton, but ho 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the Btfj&’s disposition was unchanged, and one day ho took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it. Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but ho refused tho proffered food and the 


• In the variant this episode is different : Oorahh goes with the boys to alms at a 
hdnian (merchant’s) house, and they are made to take away the rloaci calf. When Oorakh 
sees their food transformed he catches them by the hand, takes J-hem to the • house 
and there murders them. Thereupon all the Banias complain that ho has their 

jag ^sacrifice) by this murder, and ha retorts that they had polluted his tdiala*. but ho agrees 
to restore them to life if tho hdnia$ wHl henceforth worship h^ and “<> oth^. 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras N4ih, one of the two boys, with the 
Banias. among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation of G(^. . 

. t In the variant Oorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says : I am Oopi 
Chand.” in reply to Jilandhar With, and ia burnt to whes at his command. 

X In the variant the slabs of tho well were turned into kites, and the horse-dung into 

locusts and bo they were created. ....... j . 

§ 6o Oopi Chand also founded a pantA, that c^Jlad after his second name, si*., 8idh 
fianskaripi. See also io/ra p. 407. j . .. 

A Jo 0 of this panth in turn founded the Kajan or KayaiM^tlp pontH, found lo the 
aneisnt toim of Bhera on the JRolum. This must be the Kiya-Nathi panth. 

According to the doctrine of the panth the food thus becatno leavings 
vnaa food il cooked, Jogis first o0er it to Bhairaa. 
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villsiDy was detected. As a punisliiDeDt a kdndi or earttiea 
rot was hung round his neck and he wm condemned to wander the 
livelong day mtting his food oat of the pot. His punishment lasted 
four years, and he was then pardoned, but his disciples were called 
Hdndf'pbarang and the panth still bears that name : (t«) Another 

initiate was Sant Ndth, whose disciple Dbarm Ndth founded the 
Dhanii'n&rhi panth, which now has its head gaddi on the Goddwari, 
having replaced the R4mke panth there: (v) The next initiate, 
Saotokh Ndth, made oneRdm Ndth his chela, and ho founded the 
Bdm>ke panlh which, replaced on the Goddwari by the Dharm-ndthi, 
now has its chief gaddi at Delhi : {vi) Lachhman Ndth sncceeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and his panth is styled Darbdri Tilln Bdl Qondai. 
Subsequently was bom a Jogi who founded a panth called the Sunehri 
Tilla, a famous order : {vii) Arjau Kdnga, whose seat is near 
Jwdidmukhi, founded the Man Mauthf panth, or ecstatics, now settled 
at fi'ihar. If a faqir goes to the mahant of this panth be is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cut grass. A long time ago 
one Sant Ndth mahatma of the Dharm-nathis went to this mahant 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So he asked whether 
he was to cut the grass from below or from above. He was told by 
a mahdtmi that he should so cut it that it would grow again. 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a guru dies. Sant Nitthjf’s panth is called the Bd.wdii kd panth.. 
He had many ehelaa, of whom two deserve mention. Ihese were 
Ranbudh and Mahniddtd. Once as the Bdwd wandered north his 
camels were stolen and when he told the people of that part that he 
was their pir of spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat with 
them. When the meal was ready he bade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new pantha. So they did not do so, and are called Hdngds, 
and to this day two persons always remain in attendance at their 
tombs. 

One account says that Sharang or Shring Ndtb, who attained to the 
eenith of spiritual power after Grorskh Ndth^s death, introduced new 
rules of his own and bade bis followers bore tbeir ears and wear the 
mundra of wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
formed — (I) the Giri N&th, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as 
drinking, (2) the Purindma, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat, (i) the Sani&sis, (4) the militant N&ngas, (5) the Ajaipdl 
whose founder was ruler of A j mere and a profound believer in the ear* 
pierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. (6) 
the GwAli'bAsda, (7) the Ismdil Jogis— one follower of Ismail was 
Nona GhamAri, a famous professor of the black art ; (8) Agam NAth, 
(9) Niu NAth, and (10) JAlandhar N4th. 

The mythology of Qorakh, 

The nine NAths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in bis 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees baring 
sugarcand^ which spring op wherever they go. It is related in the 
BhAgvat that BAjA Sambbd ManA once ruted in Oudh over the whole 
world. When the four mid*bom sons of BrAhma refused to iMget off* 
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spritiff, Bralima wept and a tear fell to the earth, whence sprang 
Saujlmu. His deacendanta were — 


Sunbha Manii (.Sn-iyambhuva, the self-exUient). 

r ' — 'I 

rthin Piiil. Piya ^ra(. 

Dhrura, the ascetic. Agmdhar. 

NiUi. 

Hskh Bhidct) or Rikliava (Rishibha).* 
Bharat and 00 others. 

Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 0 divisions (khandd/^) of 
tho world : 81 becanio ascetics and Brahmans, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogis, whose names ai*o given below. 

Tho Naths are always said to be iiino in number, in ronlrudistinclioii 
to the pauths which are, hleally, twelve. Tlicir names and titles are 
variously given 


1. Aungkar Adi-iiith U^ord of liOrds)« 
8hiva. 

S. 8hel-nith (Lord of the Arrow shaft) ; 
variou.vly said to bo Krishna or Ram 
Chandra. 

9. 8antokh*nith (Lord of Gratificatiozi). 

4 . Acbalachambu-n4th (Ix)rd of wondrou.s 
ImmoTeatility) : variously .<taid to bo 
Uanumln or Lakshmana. 

0. Gy4nsarupc (or Purakh) Siddb 


5. Oajbiili GajkantiMiiilli (f.ord nf tho 
Elc'plant’s fitronglh and Nrck) : (Snnosa 
Giijci-karna, i‘lophHnt*(*arrrb in Panskrii 
d. Praj-nath, or iJdaf - 0111)1 (l.ord of the 
People): said to bo P4rvali. 

7. Miyarupi Muchhendra-niith (tho oon- 
drous Form) : f^urii of Gorakh. 

8. Gathopinde Richayakari or Karanthar : 
8hambiijaiti Guru Gorakh^niih. 

ChaurafiJwe^ntUht or Piiron lhapaf.f 


Gorakh plays a leading part in the legend of Guga, and naturally 
therefore JogiSi both Hindu and Mubauimadani take offerings made 
to him, giving but a small share to the Chulipas; and also carry his 
Hag, chhari, of peacock’s feathers, from bouse to house in BhAdon^ 


The Sidhs, more correctly Siddhs, are properly speaking saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a seini-divino existence, 
but who in the eyes of the vulgar are perhaps little more than demons 
who obtained power from Gorakh, They are especially worshipped in 
the low hills, § e. g. in Amb&la and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under various names. The distinctive emblem of their cult appears 
to be the aingi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread rcuna tho 
neck. GhAzfdAs is a Siddh of some repute near Una : Chdnu is said to 
have been a ChamAr, and people of that caste feast on goat’s flesh and 
sing on certain dates to his memory. Anocher Siddh is the ya^hera, or 
ancestor, KAla Pir, who is worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 
eastern Districts generally and moi o particularly, as KAla Mahar, by the 
Sindhu JAts as their foreWr. Bis shrine is at Mahar in SamrAla but 
the Sindhus of Khot in Jind have there set up a shrine with bricks from 
the original tomb and there they, and tho EbAiis and LohArs too, 


"•TheJalD, » 

t flee P. N. Q.. II. § 27U. ^ • 

I Not an inappropriate tract if we regard 8hiva as the great hill god and the Siddhs is 
emanations from Mm throu^ Gorakh. 
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worship him. His shrine usaally takes the form of a mod-pfllar under 
a tree or by a pond, and images of him are worn in silver plates as 
charms. His aamddh at Khot is in charge of the Ai>panth Jogfs. 

Tho mundra. — How the hundal was tamed into a mundra is 
explained in tho following story : — When Bhartari was made a Jogi 
he was pat to a severe test. Jallandimp4 was his but he was 
also a addiq or pupil of Gorakh, and bis chief companions were of 
the Kapldni panih, whence he was known as Bhartari KapUnf and 
reckoned ono of the 84 sidha. One day he said to Jallandaripi : 
" Thou hast put me to a severe test, but henceforth the faqira of this 
panth will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.'' Qorakli said that he would be the more pleased with themj and 
Bhartari asked for some mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogf’s ears, and clay tnundraa were inserted in them. Sub* 
sequently the mundraa were mado of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing tho mundraa, a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhoga*rikh had told Shaktf. When this practice was permitted, two 
aidha Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogi's ears, with 
Gorakh's assent. Tho latter with these two aidha and several other 
Jogfs settled at a place on the road to Biugldj in Balochistdn, a place 
which every Jogi of this panth must visit if he wishes to be considered 
a perfect addhu and attain yoga. Siuco then it has been usual to bore 
a JogTs ears, but once when tho two aidha tried to bore the ears of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was * Aughay.’ Thenceforth Aughap 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogfs. 

Jogi Nature‘Worahip. 

Tlie Jogfs claim, inter alia, power to transmute any metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dfna N4th begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. 'Ihe boy said the money was not his, but his 
lather’s, and he gave the Jogf food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy. Then he melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jom’s powers, but the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogfs allege, that these ' Dfnanftthf ' gold mohars are still to be found. 

Similarly the Jogfs claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot tho 
rathhana^ is a Jogf who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land. 

The connection between Jogfs and snake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogfs are said to eat snakes— a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism— and the snake is. often styled jogi, just as the 
parrot is designated *pandft.’t 

a - - - - - 

*fr.rsth, ‘bail.’ and bona, ‘ one who imptisoaa W dieeks.' Thiaptaetice is alloded 
to in PiinMp’a SMUof fiWMvmeat Bap.i p. 97. 
tF.R.Q-.lt,|846. 
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cults of the Jo^s contain stroog elements of natare«wonhip 
which finds expression in the names assnmed by them after initiation. 
Such are Nfm-ndth,* Kanak*nith (wheat), Ndg>n4th (snake), Tota*Ddtb 
(parrot). 

The Jogfs hold everything made of earth in great respect, whence 
the saying ka daan, miUi ki baaan, mitti kd aarhdna, mitti kd 

bdna.-^* The earthen dsan (carpet), the earthen pitcher, the earthen 
pillow and the earthen woof.’ 

The Jogi Janeo. 

The Jogis generally wear & janeo of black wool, which is made by 
certain members of the order, not by any member, nor by a Bmhman. 
It is 9 cubits long, made of 8 strands each, woven of 8 threads on a 
bobbin, and plaited into a bobbin*thread, like an English braid neck- 
lace.t Kound the waist Jogfs wear a similar thread of 2 separate 
bobbin>thraads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a loop at 
one end and a button at the other, 

The KanphaUa should bo branded at Kalesar near Dwtlrk& with two 
concentric circles within a third incomplete one, both ends of which are 
finished off by a circular bend in the anu4 

The nidrakuha^ with two facets is sacred to Shiva, and can only be 
worn by the Jogi who has his wife with him : One with 5 facets is 
devoted to HanumAn ; and one with 1 1 is highly prized, being sacred to 
Gauri Shankar and worn by celibate Jogfs. 

The Jogi funeral rites. 

A dying Jogi is made to sit cross-legged. After death the corpse is 
washed by the deceased’s fellow'Jogfs, a iangoti tied round its waist 
and ashes smeared over it. A coffin is then made, if means permit, 
but a poor Jogi is simply wrapped in a blanket and carried by two 
men on two pules, and the body thrown into a river. A wealthy Jogi 
is, however, plac^ on a wooden chanki shaiwd like a palanquin, and 
upon this flowers are cast. The procession to the grave is called 
aawdri and is headed by horses and bands playing music. The grave 
is Tn«utA deep, with a spacious nichu like that in Muhammadan graves, 
and the body placed in it cross-legged and facing the north^. The 
Jogi’s bairdgan is placed before him, with a gourd full of water on 
his right, a loin-cloth, a kanak or stuff of Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 
flour, and two earth»^n plates, one full of water, the other of rice and 
milk. An earthen potsherd is also placed on his bead. Then a mound 


* At P. N. Q., II, 602, it is noted that the cheiageUa flower or plant-name for life; 
but animal-names appear to be also adopted. ^ 

t To the j'anao is attached a circlet of horn (rhinoceros it should bo), and to thu is at- 
tached the ndit or whistle, which makes a noise like a conch, but not so loud : P. N. Q., 

11, ia«. 

± P. N. Q., II, 346. 

^ Beads made of the seed of the hadnr or jujuf)e. — P. N. Q., II, R59. 

H But Jogis are said to buiy their dead facing the east ; Saniisis east or north-east, 
P. N. Q.; II, 127. In the Bimla hills the Jogis jvere originally mendicants, but hare noir 
become householders. They hum the dead, and for every corpse get ,4 annas in money, 
together with a plate of brass or Xranat and a woollen or cotton cl^b,^ They also, get some 
grain at each harvest. Theyhre considered defiled as they t^e oSeringi made al deatbi 
end the Kanets and higher esftes will not diink with them. 
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is raised overthe gruyo* and all tbe Jogfs wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased’s disciples. They then bathe and the dis- 
ciples f^ire them sweets. On the third day they are also fed (ehirma 
alone being giren if the disciples are poor). Later on the ahrddh is, 
if possible, performed thus : — Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fed with fisb, or pakaurat 
(vegetables coated with haiaan or' paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or kkir, i. e. rice boiled in milk, gram and ghungnidn, or 
ptldo, or rice, wine, fleah, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddia are now 
erected to : (i) the Pfr, (») Jognfs, (in) Sakhya or witness, (tv) Bir, 
(v) the Bhanddri of Guru Oorakh Ndth, (vt) Guru Oorakh Ndth, and 
(vtt) to Neka. Mantraa are then repeat^, and clothes : gold, ailver and 
copper : a cow and earth given away in obarity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogfs but formerly men of all classes, even Muham- 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council (pindhdra) of Jogfs is held, and one of the deceased's disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahant, three kinds of food, purt, kachawfi and 
pilao being distributed. The deceased’s clothes and the coffin are 
given to the kotwdla, or bankiaa, or else to Jangam/agtrs. As the Jogi 
is not burnt his bones cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to Hardwdr. The aamddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and helpattar (leaves) are strewn over it. On it a lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Bice bslls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th day clothes 
are washed and on the 18th Mrya karam ceremony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 

Tlie following story is told to account for the fact that Jogfs bury 
their dead : In Gorukh’s time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying tney were masters 
of the earth and of all the living and tbe dead. Gorakh sat on the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, end bade the earth yield 
to him, if he too bad a share in it. It opened and Gh>rakh sank into it, 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. 

Initiation, 

In theory any Hindu can become a Jpgi, but in practice only those of 
the twice-born castes are admitted into the order. In theory caste is 
abandoned npon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden, 
no question as to caste can arise in oonneotion with it. But as mar- 
riage is in practice tolerated the original caste is preserved in practioe 
for matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are qaste-less. 
Further, there is a tendency to avoid marriage in the same panth, 
as all tbe members of a pant A are in theory spiritnally aViii, 
Within the order there is in theory equality and no restrictions are 
placed npon eating, drinking or smoking togetW, but even a Hindu 
of high caste who joins the panth of J&landhar Ndth is ezclnded by 
other pantha. Moreover, thq theoretical equality does not extend to 
the women^as the Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with h»w>. 
Women of every jpanf A may, however, eat together. 

* Over the frsTS an MiUwn potsherd is also plaeidoa a Uitea4agiidstdl4. 
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Jogi initiation. 

•A ffould-be di^iple is disauadetl from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If he persists he i« made to fast 
f«r two or throe days. After this, a knife is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it— 

(i) not to engage in trade ; 

(ti) not to take employment ; 

(tti) not to keep dangeroun ^veapona ; 
iiv) not to become angry trheD abused ; and 
(v) not to marry. 

He is also required to prot - ot his oars, for a Jogi whoso ears wero 
cut used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. After 
this probation his ears are bored by a guru, or an adept, who is entitled 
lo Re. 1-4 as an offering which may or may not bo accepted. 

Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory ritos roseinblo those of the 
Sani&sfs. The choti of the novice is removed by the guni : tho janfio 
is also leinoved : and he is given saffron •colon red clothes to wear. Of 
these the kafni is worn compulsorily. The gxmi-mantar is tlien com* 
Tiiunicatod, secretly. After this the Jogis of ' a certain sect ' pierce the 
chela's ears, and insert the kundal or eatring, and the chela, hitherto 
an anghar* now becomes a imth, certain set phrases (not manlfds) 
being recited. According to Macauliffe Jogis smear ashes on their naked 
bodies as clothing or a protection against tho ele!nentB,t but tho ashes 
appear to symbolize their death to the world, like the kajni. 

We may thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi's initiation. 
At first hois a chela (pupil or candidate), then an axighnr or novice, t 
and finally a darahani, vulg. kanphalfa,^ ( or ^ split-eured*). An 
Aiighaf is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e.g., at a leant he 
only receives half the portion of a KanphaUa. A Jogi who is fully 
iiiitiat(*d certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Auglmr would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation involves the loss of properly already vested in tin* 
initiate, but presumably it would do so. 


• According to this account au-^hnr simply moans • novico.' NAth is a title acquirod by 
the fully initiate. An account of tho Jogis of Ualn N4lh says that tho candidate is given 
a razor and scissors times liy his gfint who dolors him from enfioring the Jogi order, 
but if he perseveres the guru cuts o(T a tuft of his hair and he is thou shavod by a 
barber. Then ho is made to bathe and bopmoarod with ashoR, a hijni or shruud. a linguH 
and a cap being given to him. The ashes and kafni clearly signify his death to tho world. 
After six months^ probation his oars are pierced and earthen rings inserted in them 


t Si'jfc/i VI, p. 24a. ^ ^ 

^ It is indeed said that an aughaf can become a oanisHi, an Udasi, a Bairagi, a 
Suthrishihi, etc., etc , as well as a Jogi or a Jangam. On tho yl;kor hand, some acoounta 
represent the Aiighars as a distinct order, followers of Kanipa Nath and Jalandhar Nith, 
while the Kanphattas are followers of Gorakh and Machhendra (in other words, the more 
perfect Jogis) : or again they are connected with two schools of the Patanjali pliiiosophy * 
while a third account splits up the Jogis into Shiv worshippers and Serpent worshippers. 

i Jogis themselves do not use the word Kanphatta. It is a popular term. So too in 
common parlance Jogis are distiDguished by various names according to their dress or 
the penani-es they otserve, and so on. Such are the baniardhdri who are docent'y clad 
and live in temples (among the Saniisis this torin means ' si'cular *) : ^Iho dudhddhdrt, 
who live on milk : the jatddkdri who wear long matted hair: the winnw who observe 
perpetual silence ; and the khar tdjktMri, who stand in contemplaiion. The atlt, • destitute * 
or liberated from worldbr restraints does not appear to be a siot of the Jogis, as Maoauliffe 
seys CSiith Achyioa, I, p. but a popular term for any mendicant: see Platts, p. 18, 
hat Jogis live for centuries as a result of their auster'*' 
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Tbo derivation Of Aagbar is obscure. The grade or order, however 
we regard it, does not apijear to be connected with the Aghori or 
Okor.pHuthis who are cannibal /ajiVs of a singularly repnhive type.* 
The Angbars of Kirdna in Jhang ate of good repute and retain Iwm 
jagirti granted them by the Sikhs. They are distinguished by an ochre* 
coloured turban over which is twisted -a black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The mahant is styled pir, and once elected may 
never again descend the hill. 

To these three dogreen may perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahatma, a dignity harfly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. ^ A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt, from 
wearing mnndran, the janeo, and so on. 

After initiation a Jogf may apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil. Thus he may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 
to celibacy and styled Nanga, Ndga, Nddf, Nihang, Kanphafa or 
KdnphaUn. 

Or he may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, become a 
secular Jogf, designated Bindf.Ndgf, Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gliarbdri or 
Grihisti. 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join one of the various panths or 
orders. Those panthn are in theory limited to twelve in number, but 
in reality they number many more than twelve. 

The diviaiona and offahoota of the Jogia. 

The grouping of the Jogfs is exceedingly complex and appears to 
vary in different parts of these Pi'ovinces. 

Thus in Kdngfa the Hindu Jogfs are classed as ‘ AndarM ' or Inner 
and ‘ Bihirla’ or Outer Jogfs ; and the former are further divided into 
Darshanfs and Aughafs.t 

Tho distinctions between these luner and Outer groups are not 
specified, but they have different observances and their origin is thus 
accounted for : — Once when Gorakh gave two goats to Maolihendra’s 
sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place whore none could 
see them. One boy killed his goat ; but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, rince if' no man were 
present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds, 
tho snu or moon. Gorakh seated the latter boy by his side and he was 
called AndaiM, while the other was expelled and dubbed BdhirlA 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs, except at death, 
the only difference being that the B4hirl& only give Brahmans food and 
do not feast them, and at funerals they blow a ndd instead of the 
conch, which is used by the Andarlds. 

* P. N. Q., I, tt, 18®. 37.S, 473. There is no sufficient evidence to connect Aughar with 
• ogre. A-«hori = un-ternble, Monier-Williams, Sansk, Dicty., s. v. According to Platts 
(p . 106) Kwchnr moans awkward, ungainly, uncouth. 

t Tho Darahanfa have four auV -groups; Khokhar, Sonkhla, Jageru and Nntti: while 
the Aughar have six : Bhambarin, BirU, Aw6n, Jiwan, K<lia, Bbarsi and Saroe. It does 
not appear whether these are schools or sections. 

Tho Dshirla are all Aughars and have a number Jf sub-groups : Raipur HaRSIu, Hetnm, 
Dar>elhi, Molgu, Tandiilu, Chuchhlu, Gugraon, Kehnc, 'nargo, Dhamarehu. Fhalerq. 
Kdbpuru, Karan and Jhak. 
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Elsewliero the DarslianiB^ appear as a roup which is distinguished 
from the Nangas^ who use flesh and spirituous liquor^ which the fonner 
avoid. Tlie latter also are said to wear no clothes— as their name denotes, 
but the Darshauis aro said to bo further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears tln^ Iwdy with 
ashes and affects tho dhu^ii^ is not. However this iiniy be the Dsi'slianis 
must have their cars pierced and aro thus identical with the Kanphara 
or Kanphatta Jogis. The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess projierty.t 

In Jfnd the Jogis Lrc said to be classed as (i) Bafi-dargith, ' of the 
greater court/ who avoid flo^h and spirits, and as (ii) t.’hhoti-dargilh,J 
who do not. Both groups aro disciples of Mast. NiUh, the famous 
viahant of Boliar. Jalandhar Ndth \va8 tho sou of a Ibijil, whoso wife 
remained pregnant for 13 years without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be afflicted with drrtjmy (jalandhar). At last 
the RdjA vowed that, if a son wero vouchsafed him, ho would dodicato 
him to GoraklmAth. JAlandhar Nitth was born in lospoiiHc to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after Iniii. 

Bhartari was the son of Ituja Bhoj, king of Dluiranagar. Ifo 
had 71 ranis, of whom one, by name Pingla, was a disciple of Gorakli,§ 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ovi?r fi*esli as long as lior 
husband was alivo. One day to test PinglaN lovo Bhartari wont 
a-li unting , and sent back his blotKl-stainod clothos and horse with tho 
news that he had been killed, but tho rani, soidng the flower still fresh 
knew that tho Rd]?l only doubted her lovo for liini and in grief at his 
mistrust killed lierself. When slic was earriod out to tho bnrning- 
groiiml tho Rjljil evinced great grief, and Gorakli a])poart‘d. Breaking 
Ins r/ifp/,l| the saint walke<l round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 
him wliy he grieved. Gorakh answeml that lie could get tho HiljA 
a thousand (jueens, but never a vessed like flio one ho had just bnjkeii, 
and ho sliow'ed him a liundrcd rants as fair as l^ingla, but eaeli of them 
said; *]told aloof I Art thou mad ? No on(3 knows how often wo 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives.' Hearing tlicso words 
Bharlari’s grief was moderated and he made Gorakli bin guru, but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when h(5 returned to his kingdom 
tho loss of Pingla troubled him and his other f|uccns bade him 
distmetion in hunting. In great jxjnip he marched forth, and tho dust 
darkened tho sun. On the banks of the Sainru he saw a lierd of doer, 
70 hinds with a single stag. Ue failed to kill tho stag, and one of tho 
hinds besought him to kill one of thorn instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as ho was to his queens, but the IWjd said ho, a Kshatriya, 
could not kill a hind. So the hind who had spoken bade tho stag iiioet 
the Rajahs arrow, and as ho fell ho said: * Give my feet to tho thief 


♦ g. in AmbAla. Dar*kan is said to - mundra : it is ordinarily made of clay or glass, 
but wealthy gurdu wear damhana of gold, 
t ^ at least runs one version from Amb&la. 

t But in Dera Gfi&zi Khin we find BarC-darg&b ^ven as equivalent to Ai-canthl, and tho 
CluiOthdargah described as the foundation of a Cnamir disciple of Pfr Mast Nith, who 
bestowed tho title on him in reward for his faithful service. ... * 

§ Bhattari, it is said, had stoafUfastly refused to become a discipfe of Jilandhar NAth 
though repeatedly urged to do so by Qorakh himself. 

I] Chipi, a kind of vessel mudo of cocoanut and generally carric l hyfatiira. 
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that he may escape with his life ; xny horns to a Jogi that he may nse 
them as his nad ; my skin to an ascetio that he may worship on it ; 
my eyes to a fair woman that she may be called mirga-naini* ; and 
eat uiy flesh thyself.' And to this day these things are used as the dying 
stag desired. 

Oil bis return the Bdijti was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
one of his disciples. Bhartarl retorted that if he bad any spiritual 
]x>wer8 he could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bbartart then became a Jogi and with bis 
retainers accompanied Gorakb, but the latter refused to accept him 
as a disciple unless he brought alms from bis rdnie, addressing them 
as his mothers, and practised jog for 12 years. Bbartarf did as he was 
bid, and in answer to bis queens' remonstrances said : “ From the point 
of view of my rdj ye are iiiy i^neens, but from that of jog ye are my 
mothers, as the guru has bidden me call you so.” 'litas he became a 
perfect jogi and founded the Bbartari Bairdg panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory and 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various suborders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The following is a list of most of 
those sub'Orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each : 

The Abha>panthi is probably identical with the Abhaog Ndtli of 
the Tahqiqdt uChiuhti. 

The Aghori, Ghori or Aghor«panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drinks out uf a human skull nud occasionally digs up 
tho recently buried body of a child and eats it ; thus carrying out the 
principle that nothing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con- 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-knowii order, said to be ancient.! In Dera 
Uh&si Khdii it is called the Bayi-dargih, and one of its saints,! when 
engagod in yog, cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
onfy a hmgoti on and bade him remain iidga or naked for ever. So 
to this day bis descendants are called Ndgas. Another account says 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh NAth. 

The chief doan of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in the Bohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous guru, named Narm&f-ji^ 
who was born only a few generations after Gurakh's time at Khot, now 
in the Jfnd State. In veneration for him h11 the succeeding gurus 
adopted tho termination Ai in lieu of N&tb, and this is still done at 
Khot but not at Bohar. Five generations after Nariiiii, Mast 
Nath or Mastif-ii became guru at Bohar in Sambat 1788, and after 
him the affix Ndth was rasumed there, though the amn is still held 
by ibe Ai-pantb. Mast Ndth died in Sambat 1804, and a fair is held 
here on Phdgan audi 9tb, the anuiverssiyr of his death. The dean 
contains no idols., Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
menial castes are termed Chamarwd,|| but other initiates k>se their 

oaste, and become merged in the order. At noon bhog or sacramental 

■ — — ■ ■ — - .. ^ 

• With ejes like a deer— one of tbe^iof points in Indian beauty, 
t It is mentioned in the Dabistan : ll| p. 128. 
t?lT Mast Nitn, apparently. 

S From itarm, gentle. The meaning of di is unknown er is at any rate not disclosed. 

II They also appear to be called Sirbbapgi. 
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food is offered (o all the mtnddhu (of Bib4 Mast N&th and other lights 
of rhe order! ; and then the bhan4dr or refectory is opened and food 
distributed freely .to all, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with ghi, is kept burning in each aamadh. In a dhArmMla near 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscr>])tioii uf Sauibat 1333. The Uaii*^ or 
fihartari Bair&g order was founded by Hitid Bliarlari, and ranks after 
the Sat-Nitth.* But in the west of these Provinces tke Bair^g*s founds- 
tion is ascribed to Prem N&th of Mochh in Midnw^li, the head-quarters 
of the order being at Midnf in Shdhpur. Like the Dary4>niithi this 
order is an olTsboot of that founded by Pjr Katn NtUli of Peshdwar. 
it has also representatives at K&ldbigli and IstUchel. 

The Bhartari Bairdg Jogis found in the Bawal uizdniat of NAbha 
are secular and l)elong to the Punia (Jilt) got, whicii they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Ndth was as a child driven from his home in Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solasbari in 
Bawal brought him up. When the ddfs seized the village ho lived 
by begging and became a ,/opt, so the Jiipi maido him marry a girl 
lielonging to a party of juggior Jogis. Then he wont to Narainpur 
in Jaipur territory and became a chtia of (iorukh NtUh. 

The Bhuraiig Nath of the Tahgiqdl is possibly tho llaiidi-pharuiig. 

Tho Brahnta ka order appears to be the same us the Sat-nAth. 

The Jhiryu-ndthi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trsns-* 
Indus. It possesses gaddU at Makhad on tho Indus, in Kob&t and 
even in Quetta. 

The Dhaj'pauthi order is found in or at least rcpoitod from Pesbdwar 
and in Ambdia. It may be that the order derives its namo from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maelagau mentions the Dbaj-paiithi as followers of 
Hanumdn. The Tahqiqdl gives Dhajd-punthi ns the form of the name. 

The Dharin-udthi order is widely spread, but its head^quarters aru 
on the Goddwari. Its foundation is ascribed to a Baja Dbarm. 

The Gangd-ndtbi order was founded by one of Kapnl Muni’s two 
disciples. It is mentioned in the TaJiqiqdl as UaugB{*ndth. 

The origin of the Jdlaudbuir«ndth order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as 13dwd Jalandliar ko, ami its members 
keep snakes. 

Tho Kaniba*ki arc said to bo ehelas of Jdlandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are tho Sapelas : Maelagan, § 55. 

The Kapldni or KapiLpanthf order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus also known as Kapal Peo ke. Or it was founoed 
by Ajai Pal, Kapal Muni’s discipk', and is thns cousin to the Oangd- 
iidtbi order. 

The Kaya-ndthi or Kayan-ndthi is an offshoot of the Gangd-ndthi. 
But in Dera Ghdzi Khdn it is said that they received their oame from 
Pfr Ilatn Ndth who made an image ont of the dirt of his own body. 

I 

* At least In Dera Oh&si, in which diatricl it is retumd as Bairai, diother order (laid 
to to ilerivrd from it) being stf led UairaJ Harigka. Tn Amtola a Bstaj* order ie 
mentioned. In Kamil Hsiite end Bhartari appear as two dislinct orders. 
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The Kenifaar or Khaotar order owes its origin to Gantfeha. In 
Ambdla it is said to be endogamons. 

Laobbman N&th’s order is said in Hoshidu^ur to be also known as 
the Darb&ri N&th Tilla B&l Gondai, but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same as the Natesri (as in Maclagan, § 55). 

The M&i>k&*panth are disciples of the Devi K4li. 

I'he Man Manthi apprar to be identical with the Man N4th, returned 
from Feshtlwar, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jhelum who ascribe 
their foundation to BasMd. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Mdn> 
N4th as followers of mudld, § 55. 

The Mdkhla dhdri is a class or order which is returned from Ambdla 
and its name is said to mean wearer of the tardgi. 

The Natesri order appears to have no representatives in the Punjab 
but see above under Laobbman Ndth'a order. 

The Nfm Ndthia is distinct from the order founded by Pftras Ndth q.v. 
It' is said to be also called GapMni or Kisgai 

The Pdpanth appears to be also called Pdndtbi or Panpatai, a sub* 
order foauded by Jtiandhar as a disciple of Maliddeo. 

The Pagal appears to be identical with the Kdwal*6halta. 

• The Piras Ndth o^er is sometimes shown as half an order, the 
Bdwals being its other half. But Pdras N&th was one of Machhendrafs 
two sons and ho founded an order which soon split up into two dis* 
idnet schools, (») the Pdj— who are celibate but livo in houses and ob* 
serve none of the rules observed by (it) the Sartoras, who always 
wear a cloth over the mouths, strain water before drinking it, never 
kill aught that has lifo : farther they never build honses,^ but lead a 
wandering life, eating only food cooked by others, and smoking from 
a chUam, never from a hukkah. That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains bv religion, if not by sect, is perfectly obvious, and it is indeed 
ezpresiuy said that this P&ras N&th is he whom the Jains revere. 

The IUm*ke, or B&m Ghandra«ke, panth was founded by Thtm Nith, 
a disciple of Santokh Ndtb, and had its bead-qusrtprs < n the Ooddwari 
till it was replaced there by the Dhann*ndthf. It appears to be somo* 
times ascribed to Bdm Chandra, but erroneously so. 

The Sant*n&tbi appear to be quite distinot from the Sat*ndthi. 

The Sat*n&th (or Brabma*ke q.v.) 

The Santokh N&thi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagan as followers of 
Bisbn Naraiu, and ate probably the Vishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke, in Dora Ghdsf Khdn, the 
Biljati in Kam&l, the Bharat in Dera QhAzf Ebdu, Haitb*panthi in 
Amb41a and Jhelum, Haridni, Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dera Ghdsf 
Kh&n, the Fath^sana in Earndl (Patsaina in Jind), Bidh Ndth in 
Amritsar, Sabj in Amh&la, and the ^hnn in Amritsar. 

In Mr. Maolagan*s lists also •appear the Ealepd and Ratn Ndth : and 
in the Tahqf^t;i*Chishti the Dhar Ndth, Darpa«Ndth, Kanak Ndth and 
Nig Nith* are also mentioned. * 

• Fowibly Um Biwsli, — — 
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Tho P4dlift 9X9 doBcribdd in AmbtUn m n oaaloi originnlly Jogif, bub 
purely seoalar and now endogamous. 

The influenod of Jogfs on and beyond the north-west frontier is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cult. Legend oonneots the Qor» 
khatn at PeshAwar with Gorakh, end it was once a Joui haunt, as 
l»th BAbar and Aba*l-Fazl testify. The chief saint of the Jo^s in 
the north-west is Pfr Rain NAtli of PeshAwar,* in which district as 
well as .throughout KAbul and KhorAsAn, a kabil is said to be current 
which describes bis power. 

Ihe disciples of Pfr RiS^n I^Ath do not wear tho mttndru, and to 
accoant for this tradition says that onco when Jogts of the 12 orders 
had assembled at Tills for a tukra observance, Ratn NAth, who had no 
oarrings,t was only assigned a half sliaro* He protested that a Jogi 
who had earrings in his heart heed wear none in his ears, and he opened 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart 1 So his disciples are ex- 
empt from the nsual rule of the sect. They appear to belong to the 
DarrA-nAthi panth but the branch cf Pir Ram XAth’s flera at AJiAni in 
ShAhpur is held by BairAg-ke-Jogis. 

The BachhowAIia is a group of Muhaminadan Jogfs who claim de- 
scent from one Oajjan JAt and yet have more than one Hindu got 
(PAndhi, ChAhil, Gil, Sindhu and Rathora|). Like Hindus they marry 
outside the g*t. They are chi-oniclers or panegyrists, and live on alms, 
carrying 9jhoU (wallet) and a turban compiBed of two dopatfoo, each 
of a different colour, as their dietinctivo costume. Originally llindns 
the^ adopted IslAm and took to begging, their name being doubtless 
derived from H. hiVhha, * alms.’ But they have, of course, a tale to 
explain their name and say that their forebears grazed a KomhAris 
hochho-s-a story inconsistent with the fact that they are not all of one 
and the same got, bnt which doubtless alludes to their ancient worship 
of the earth-god. 

Another Muhammadan group is that of the KAI-pelias as the dis- 
ciples of IsmA’il are sometimes called. Little seoms to to known about 
TsmAMl except that he was initiated by one of the Sidli SanakarfpA. 
He is also said to have been an adept in black magic and ' a con- 
temporary of one Kainakha devi.* It is diflScult to avoid the conjeotnre 
that ho is in some way connected with tho Ismailians. 

The RAwals, however, are the roost important of the Muhammadan 
Jogi groups. Found, mainly, in tho western districts they wander far 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practise 
as quack ooculists and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to be a 

* There are Jogi shrines at Kohit, JaUlibid and Kibul, aa well as at PeahAwar, and 
the incumbent at the three last named is styled OotJin, Pfr Bar NAth of KohAt waa 
initiated on a stone near the BawAna springs. Even the fanatical Ifuliunmadana of theaa 
parts rsTerence Pfr Ratn NAth. 

t As a novice (Anghay) he would wear no earrings and only be entitled to hnlf n ahnn. 
Another version is that Ratn NAth demanded a doulU share and, when objeeUon wna taken* 
created a man, named Kanian NAth, from tbs sweat and dirt of his own body. Other 
stories explain that a Jogi of eminent piety is exempt from the rule requiring n Jogi to 
, wear earrings and a jansn, • 

t Add HandhAr (RAJputsi and Sidhu, Ohima, Sahnti, SshAran, Lit, Samrao and 
f JMsl in NAbhs. The BachhowAIia appears to be a namerona group iu the PhulMAu 
Etaiee. 
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oorraptioi) of tho Persian rdteinda, 'traveller* 'wanderer*: and tradU 
tion avers that when Rdnjha, in his love for Hfr, adopted the gnise of 
tkfaqir and wandered till be came to Tilla, he became Pii^ fi41a N&th's 
disciple and thence went to Jhang where he sought for his beloved. 
All his disciples and companions were called Biwal.* 

The Raifals are sometimes said to be divided into two gronps, 
Mandiat and 6hal,| hat according to one account they form a half of 
one of the 1 2 orders, the other being the P&ras N4th, ».e. tho Jains. 
Probably this latter tale merely means that tho Bdwals like the Jains 
are an offshoot of the Jogi onlts. 


The Jd*fir Pira. 

In the reign of Akbpr there lived in Rsjanri a Jogi named Shakkar 
N4tli who was ohalienged by the Muhammadans to provide sugar in 
that country, in whioli the article was scarce. ' Ishakkar ' by his 
prayers caused it to rain sugar on the lOth of Rajah, 910 A. H. 
[Shakkar was the disciple of Bodeshar N4th of Badeshsr, and when 
Akbar visited that place and ordered a fort to be built there Badeshar 
Ndth caused all the springs to dry up, by throwing a stone, which 
made Akbar abandon his project.] 

' Pfr ’ Shakkar Ndth on his death>bed, having no disciples, called to 
the only man near him, one Jit'fir, a Muhammadan, and made him his 
successor, thus starting a new order. He advised Jd’fir to make only 
uncironmoised Muhammadans h«s disciples, apd this rule is still ob> 
served hj the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose members 
bore their ears, but do not eat with other Jogfs, though tb^ enjoy all 
their privileges. The Jogfs of Pfr Jd’fir are SBnt>n6thidB by sect. 

TheJangama. 

The Jangam, or Jogi>Jangam as he is sometimes called in contradis* 
tinction to the Jogi proper, originated thus : When Shiva married 
I^rbstf no one would accept alms at his hands, so he created a man 
from his thigh {jdng) and, giving him alms, promised him immortality 
bnt declare*! ho should live by begging. The Jangaras are divided into 
four groups, (t) Mfil, celibates, who practise yog in the prdnaydm form : 
(ti) Langocb, celibate, also who cany the image of Shiva in the Narbad* 
eshwar incarnation in a small phylactery round the neck (chiefly found 
in the south of India) : (m) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly in the hills 
as they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and (tv) Diru, found in the 
Bonth'Oast Punjab, ^is laat>named group is secular and is recruited 
from the Brahman, Rftjpnt, Bhdt, JAf and Arofa castes. But the goi 
appears to be often lost on entering tbe group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gota 


Pouir 

KsjwihL 

Tsnur. 

Daple. 

Ijuan. 


Indaaria, 

Sadher. 

Ndiri. 

Sahag. 

Narra.,) 


fibat. 

Baindril. 

Ohandfwil. 

Kedhu. 

Chhal 


* The story is clearly based on the time-lumoured ana'logy which oomparsa the desire 
of the sonl to human passion. The word RAwinda is considerable interest, 
t Founded by Gorakh Mifh. 

{ Fotoded ^ Mahideo and also aaid to he called Pagal. 
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Marriage is effected by exchange, two gots being avoided.* 
Rupees 60, 25, 15 or 10 are sjpenc on a wedding, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated, 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feaat the brotherhood ; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 

Another version is that Shiva at his wedding ci'cated two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of his brow, the other, 
Lingam, from his thigh. These Jangains accept alms from all Hindus, 
at least in the western Districts, whereas Lingnms only take them 
from Jogfs and Bani&sis. But it is usunlly said that the Jangam ac- 
cepts alms from Jogfs. 

To the Jangam Shiva gave the hull’s necklace hung with a boll or 
jaras, and everything that was on his head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of the moon, serpents, etc., on tTicir lioarls. Ho also or- 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva’s wedding, plajing on the jaraft as they beg. Instead of the 
vmmlra they wear brass flowers in tiioir oars, carry peacock’s feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazars, dennindir.g a pice from each shop. 
Tliey are looked upon as Brahmans and aro said to correspond with tho 
liing/lyats of Central and Southern India. 

The Sapelaa or Samjwlas, 

Tho sampelas, or snako-men, claim Kiimihipi (KanfpA), the »od of tho 
Jhfnwar who caught the fish from which Machhendra Ndtli had omergod : 
Ktinnhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
Ntith. By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The mmpcla.s aro not celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear tho mimdra, with oclirc-«lycd clothes, and they rank 
lower than the llimlu Jogfs because they will take food from a Muham- 
madan and eat jackal. I'hey tamo snakes, playing on tlio ^mrd-pipe 
(fcin), and load a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religiuim 
cliaractor places them above tlio Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gots are : — 

O&daria. Linak. | Athwal, 

Tdnk. Cbauhin. | Sohtra. 

Pheiikra. Tahliwkl. i B^nma. 

In marriage four gots are avoided. 

The Joyis as a caste. 

The secular Jogi or Samyogi, as ho should apparently bo called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. Thus in KuIIu ho has become 
a Natb and in Ambdla a Jogi-Padha. In Loluiru there is a small Jogi 
caste of tho J4tu tribe which was founded by a Rajput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons tho descendants of one, BAre NAth are secular, when 
tlioso of the other Bar NAth remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra^ though how they aro recruited is not explained. In ail 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. 'J'hey bury the body 
seated, facing north and place a pitcher of water under its right arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow .remarriage is 
allowed. ^ • 

^ Marriage by porchaso appears to be forbidden, and if the bride's family has not a boy 
e l i g ible to marry at once, the bridegroom's family will owe them a girl till one it required. 
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JohfOU^Jciyttt 

In AmbAla the Samyogis (not the Fftdhas) are said to have 12 sec* 
tions, including the 


Ai. 


Kaatbar. 

Dhaja 


FagsL 

Hahj. 


FaoDMthi. 

Halt. 


Rival. 


The Kanthara are said to be endogamons, but all the others - inter* 
many. In Ndbha the fddhaa, however, do not appear to be a caste, 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Hindi. 

Though professing Jogis are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do so, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at all and form a caste. In Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn, for instance, Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as . Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu or a Sanyfisi takiug a Jogi girl 
iu marriage, but respectable Hindus do not do so. Their marriage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perform 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with oomtempt by his brother 
Jogis, who do not smoke with him until he has giren a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12*8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
as the bank of the Ganges, or a fair. 

On the other hand Grihisti Jora retain many outward signs of the 
professing Jogi. They wear saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use the yaneo of black wool which 
is smaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice*bom Hindu. 
They wear a ndd of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the shape 
of a ndd attached to the janeo. They are obliged to wear a 
paunehi of wool round their bands and feet and a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use the rosary of rudrakah beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to Gorakh Ndth’s gaddi and get a 
han^hi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain from them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of Sir and Bdnjha, etc., and 
ballads like those of Jaimal and Fattah, etc. Others live by exhibiting 
nadia bulls. In Karndl the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods. They form one of the 
lowest of all osstes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 

JoBAL, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JoHAR, a Hindu family of Talagang in Jhelnm. 

JoiYA. The Joiya is one of the 86 royal races of Bdjpnts, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as ** lords of the JangaNdes,” a tract which 
comprehended Hari&na, BhaUidna, Bbatner, and Nagor. They also 
held, in common widi the Dehfa with whom their name is always • 
coupled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence, ^me 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of tho Indus tract 
and partly subjugated in the Bdgor country by the Bha(ti; and in the 
middle of the l6th oentniy they were expelled from the Joiya oanton 
of Bikdner 1^ the Bdthor rulers for attempting to regain their inde- 
pendenoe. UM remarks that "the- B4j puts carried fire and sword 
i jto this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it hM 
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temuned desolate, and the very name of Joiya is lost, though the vestiges 
of considerable towns boar testimony to a remote antiquity.” The 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
tiro Sutlej from the Wattu boraer nearly as far down as its oonduonco 
with the Indus, though the Bhattis turned them out of Kabror, and they 
lost their sembindependence when their pc'sseasions formed a part of 
the BahAwalpar State ; they hold a traot m BikAnor on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just below Bhatnor, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and Fe» 
roaepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajtit and Muzaffargarh, about . 
a third of their whole numivr being returned as JA^s. The Multitn bar 
is known to this day as the Joiya bar. General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Range or mountaina 
of Jdd, and identides them with the Jodia or Yodia, the warrior class of 
India in Panini’s time (450 B. C.}, and indeed our figurcis show some 
2,700 Joiya in Shihpnr. But Panfni’s Jodia would parhaiis more pra« 
babiy be the modem Gheba, whose orinnal tribal name is said to he 
Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of the Sutlej and of Hissdr 
trace their origin from Bbatner, and have a curious tnMitioii, current 
apparently from Hiss4r to Montgomery, to the effect that they caiiiioi 
trace their Rdjput descent in the male line. The Uissitr Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the female line of Sejaor Sameja, wooaccom* 
panied the eponymons ancestor of the Bhatti from Muttra to Bhatnor. 
^is probably means that the Joiyas claim Yddu ancestry. The Mont* 
gomery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjaroki, Joseph's 
brother, came to Bfk4ner, married a R4ja’s daughfor, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as a faqir. The tradition is iierhaps suggested 
by Uie word joi, meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bfkdner in the middle of the 1 4th century and settled in 
Bali4walpur, where they became allies of theLangiUi dynasty of Multdn, 
but were subjugated by the Ddddpotra in the time of Nddir Sh4h. 
The Multdn Joiya say that they went from Bfkdner to Sindh and thence 
to Mnltdn. This is probably due to the fact of their old possessions uu 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
their later holdings in Blk6uor. They are describotl^ by^ Captan 
idphinstone as of smaller statoro than the great Rdvi tribes, and 
considered uiferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill iii cattle* 
stealing. T'hey possess largo herds of cattle and are bad cultivators.” 
The Mahdrs are a small tribe on the Sutlej opposite Fdzilka, and are said 
to be descended from Mahdr, a “ brother ot the Joiya. They are said 
to bo qnarrelsomo, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to cure little for 
agricultural pursuits.” 

In Babiwalpur the of the Jdyut have compiled for thorn a pedigree-table which 

makes them and the Hahira Quraishis by origin and deeconded from lyas, a deacendant of 
Mahmad of Ohaani. But the mirMt of each sept of tbe Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above lyis, a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas ware in their origin a cuafederatioB 
of warrior clans. 

Tbe Tjikh wera erpi end others recount the following tele. They say that lyis, aim of 
Bakr, came to Chuharbar (now Andiwarb), the capital ot Bija Ohdhar Samsia, is the guise 
of aiaatr, and married Nal, the Rija^ eldest dau^ter.* by whom be heeame the father of 
Joiya m 400 U. Joiya was tsonght up in the honaa of hia mottiet's father as a Hindu. 

•'m and Sal being ttw other two. 



thoairh bis father was a Muhammadan and had married Mai by niHh and ao joiyaV 
children, Jabbii. Isiing, Bisung, Misung, and Sihan ?i\, received Hindu names. From the 
youngnt (apparently) of these soqa the Joiyas claim descent.* The Joiyas as a tribe regard 
Ali Khdn, Lakhwera, ra'ia of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his influence extends over the 
Joiyas in MulUn. A Joiya who has committed theft wDl not deny the fact before 
this chief. 

The Lakhwora, Bhadcra, Ghazi Ehinana, Kulhera, Daulatana, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the winaik ceremony. This consists in slav^toring two rams 
(uhatt^if) and making a pulao (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in 
charity in the name of their ancestor A llahditta who single-handed resisted a party of 50 
Baloch who tried to raid the cattle he was tending in the CholisUn. AllahdiUa was killed, 
but bis bravery is commemorated in the winaik and his tomb in the Tsj-Sarwar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe. Lunan's name is also mentioned in the utnaik, because he fell in s 
tight with Lahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at KharbiLra in Bikiner, where his tomb 
Hlill exists. The descendants of the Joiyas shown in the podigree^table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the winaik of Lun4n, not that of AlUhditta. 

The Joiyas are brave, but, like the Watlus, addicted to theft. The Lekhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a ^cat reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, but 
if a inHn gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him. Sahn Fal is said to have coined his own money at 
Bhatiier. a proof that he exercised sovereign power. Bawa Farid-ud-Dfn, 6 hakar-Ganj, 
converted Luiian, Ber and Wisul to Islitn and blessed Luniin, saying " Lundn, dnndn, 
rhauniin^* i, e>., ** may Lundn's posterity multiply.** These three brothers wrested the 
fortress of Bhatiiida from the Slave Kings of Delhi and ruled its terTitory» with Sirsa and 
Blmtuer, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of Luo^.n, iieaded a confedcratiou of the Joiyas, Bhattfs, Ratbors and 
Waryas against the Vikas, or Bfkas, the founders of Bikaner, whose territory they devast* 
ated until their king, R^tja Ajras, ^ave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onwards Uio Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiyas as an established custom up to within the last 50 years, when the practice ceased. 

After Lakhkho, Salim Kh4u rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. He founded a 
Salfmgurh which ho gave to Pir Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mari Sbauq 6 hdh, 
and founded a second Salfmgarb, which was however destroyed by Aurang/.eb *8 orders, but 
on its ruins his son Farid Kh&u 1 founded Shahr Farid in Bahiwalpur. After the downfall 
of the Mughal empire the I«akhwera chiefs continued for somo time to pay tribute at Multan 
and Nawdb Wali Muhammad Khdn Khakwani, its governor, married a Joiya girl, Ibsan 
Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Adtnera and Saldora Joips when the Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A. D. 
After this the Joiyas under Farid Khdn I£ revolted against Salih Muhammad Klitfn, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of Multin, and plundered his territory, but in 117fl 
A. D., when Ahmad Shih, Abdali, liad expelled the Mahrattas from Multin he re appointed 
Wali Muhammad Khin to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zuman KhAn, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
the governor of Mult&n Nawab Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Kh&n II. 

The Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as principal septs alone t Of 
these the more important are the Lakhwera. Daulatana, Bbadora Nihal-ka, Qh&zi-Khinina, 
Jalwina, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having l^en designated 
Mekokira-Bhai or the ** virtuous brother by Abdulla JahanUn. Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names coding in -ka and sometimes in ^era. 

The following septa are found in Montgomery (where they are classed 

as RAjput agriculturists) : — Akoke, Bahldna^ Bhatti^ Firozkei Hassankei 


* This table is printed in full in the Bahdicalpur Gaectteer, p. 46. 
t Joiyas are divided into a large number of '*naXrs**s (i) Lakhwera. (ii) Muhmddera, 
Ksmrina, Madera (all three equal), (iii) Jalw4na and DaulaUna. The grading of the 
tribe in tl.o social scale is as above. They intermarry, as a rule, only among themselves, 
but a nak of one grade will not give daughters to a nuk of a lower gride, thou^ the former 
will take from the latter. ^ 

Id the time 9 f Akbar they were the predominate tribe of the Mailsi and Lodhrin tahsils. 
and then, or soo n after, four brothers, Jsgan, Mangan, Luddan and L41 colonised the country 
round Luddan, ana were followed by ftesh bands frbm across the Sutlej, iiultdn Or,. 

I« 0 a,p.l 89 . 
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iojnk^Julahi. 

Jamlera, Jhandeke, Juffeke, Lakhnke, LangAheke, Loleke, Mihruke, 
Momeke, Punjera, Ranoke, SAbAke, Saoatheke and Sh&lbAzi : and in 
Multfo Sabdl and Salhukd, and Saldera, but tbe latter are in this 
District classed as JA^s. Indeed both in Montgomery and in MnltAn 
tbe Joijas as a tribe appear to rank both as Jats and BAjputs. In 
Amritsar they are classed as KAjputs and in ShAhpiir as Jats. In 
Montgomoty the Kharrals and Uindn Kambohs each possess a Joiya 
(agricultural) clan. 

JojAH, a JA( clan (agricultural) fonnd in Amritsar. 

JoKBABc, a leech or leccluapplie^ ; see GAgrA. 

JolIh, a weaver, rope-maker, etc. : ihojolahs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
rather than a caste like the JulAhA. 

JoLDAHi, a JA( clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

JoHAB, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

JofiDAB, a JAt elan (agriculturatl) found in Amritsar. 

Jopo, a JAf clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

JoBYB, (I) an ArAiQ, (2) uKatnboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JosAN, (1) a JA( clan (agricultural) found in MultAn, (2) an ArAit,i and (3) a 
Katuboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsitr. 

Jnsi, Joshi, a sub-division of Brahmans, apparently meaning astronomer 
(JoTASl). 

JoTASi, -811 r, an astronomer or astrologer, from jota» {Bannkr. jyolUhu,HH<- 
trology). The LAhula form is jodhsi, q. v., and in 8piti the rhoba is the 
hereditary astrologer. Jost or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 

Jtjn, u tribe, now almost extinct, which with the JanjiU are described by 
BAbar as holding half the Salt Range which was called the Koh-i-JAd 
after them. See under Jodh. 

JuHAN, an AwAii tribe said to be descended from PAhu and Uamfr, the 
two sons of JahAn, son of Qutb SbAli, found in Sialkot. 

JoLABA, fom. -i, syn. safed-bdf. The weavers proper, of which the JnlAha, as 
be is called in the east, and the PAoli as he is called in the villages of 
the west, is the type, are an exceedingly uumeroiis and iinportanl 
artisan class, mure especially in the western Districts whore no weaving 
is done by the leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that the JulahA is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir Jamoa Wilson 
who had, in the old Sirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
pariim differont sections of the peoplo, is of opinion that the JulAhAs 
and ChamArs are probably tbe same by origin, the distinction between 
them having arisen from divorgooco of occupation. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the preseot position of the two is widely dis- 
similar. The JulAhA does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, be touches no carcases, and he is recognised ^ by both Hindu 
and MusalmAn as a fellow-believer and admitted to, religious equality. 
In u word, the ChamAf is a menial, the JulAhA an artisau. 'I'hu real 
fact seems to be that the word JulahA, from tbe Persiau jtUah, a ball 
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of thread, the equivalent Hindi term being T&nti, is the name of the 
higheat occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the com* 
munity. Thus we find Koli-Jui<ih&s, Chsm&r«Juld>h&s, Mochi-JuHhds, 
Rdmdisi'Jnlih&ii, and bo forth : and it is probable that after a few 
generations these men drop the prefix which denotes their low origin, 
and become JuUhas pure and simple. The weaver appears to be called 
Oulah in Pesh6war and Kdsbi in Uaz&ra. 

The JuUhd proper is scantily represented in the sonth-east Punjab, 
where his place is taken by the Koli* or Ghamtb‘*JnUh>t and 
Dh4nak ; and he is hardly known in the Derajdt, where probably the 
does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province ho con* 
stitutes some 8 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in KAngfa and Delhi, and often Hindu in Kamdl, Amb4la, and 
Hoshi4rpur ; but on the whole some 02 per cent, of the Jul4h4s arc 
Musalmiu. Sikhs are few in number. 

The Juldha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customaiy 
dues. He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
tho shoe-maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
communitv. There is a proverbial sayiug : " How should a weaver be 
patient f ” Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class is often used to point a pro- 
verb : " A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah Ehdn (' viotonoos 
chief *).‘* Lord preserve us I The weaver is going out hunting!” 
“ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant I ” " What I 
Pathdns tlio bond servants of weavers ! ” and so forth. 

The Juldhd sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the namejs of 
most of the larger ones are takenirom dominant land-owning tribes. 
Some of the largest are : — Bhattis who are very widely distributed ; 
Khokhars chiefly found nest of Lahore; Janjuas and Awdiis in tho 
Rawalpindi division ; Sindhus in the Central Punjab, and the Jary^ls 
in Kdngfa. The Kabirbansi are found in Auibilla and K4ngpa, and ap- 
parently this word has become a true tribal name and now includes 
MusalmAo Juldhds. it is derived from the great Bhagat Kabfr of 
Benares who was himself a Jul&bd, and whoso teaching most of the 
Hindu JuUlids profess to follow. The eastern Juldhds are said to 
be divided into two great sections, Deswdle, or those of the country, and 
Tel, the latter being supposed to be descended from a Jul4hfl who 
married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior to tho former. 
In the Jumna districts there are also a OangApuri (f Glar.gap4ri) and a 
Multdui section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley and 
the latter on the borders of the M&lwa. 

Further west wo And the Muhammadan Juldhas divided into several 
groups, -miOBtly territorial, e. g., in Jfnd we have the Jdngli, Deswdli, 

* Accordiiig,to Hr. J. O. Delmericfi Hindu weavom ur« only found in the Funjeb eis* 
Sutlej. In the Pijplab hills they are Kolis, in the United Provinces Kolis or Koris. In the 
nlafaiB they style themsalvee Bimdisias. In the Upper Puiuab the weaver is always a 
Mnhanunadsn, and is nailed Hdrb&f or Balindah as weU as PibU, Snfedbif or JnUhi. In 
times were glad to aoeept grain as wages, but thsgr now exact cash. 
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Jvtdhd reUgioiu, 

Bajwtrys and P4ry4 Bab*oaa(M. But the N&bha version ffives six 
groans, four territorial, via, Jdngla, Pawd^hre (' of the Pawd^h”), Bdg^ 
and Maltdni (these two latter are uot found in the State), one called 
Pdre and a sixth called Mochia which is nominated from the Moohis. 
The four groups found in Jind all eat and smoke together. The Jdnglis 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangrur. They have heredi- 
tary Pirs, who are Sayyids. In adopting a I’ir a wind (disciple) takes 
a cup of sharbat from his hand and ilrinks it, believing that by so 
doing he will attain to Bahiaht (Parailise). They revere their Pfrs, 
give them a rupee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
ontertain them well. The T'l.jgli gota arc those of the Jdts and Kdj]m(«, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangsob. 
Some of them still retain their Brahman ftarohila niid give them money 
at weddings. 

They only avoid their own got in marriag(<. 

The Pare in Ndbha follow the Muhammadan Law as to raaiTiago, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gota in marriage, like Hind ns.* 

llie Muhammadan JuUlnis are said to be very strict observers of the 
Id-ul-iitr, just as the Qassdbs (butchers) hold tho Id-iiLauhll in Nuecial 
esteem, while the KanghiganUis alTcct tho Sliab-i>barfit and the 
Sayyids tho Mahan’am.t 

On the other hand the Hindu Juldhtls of theso Phulkidn States are 
divided into sectarian groups, such as tho RilnodiiBfB and Kabirpanlbls. 

'fhe K&mditsis arc tho followers of tho saiut, Rdm Dlls, tho Cham&r 
who was a chela of Lakhmir. Having abandoned his calling as a shoo* 
maker, he took np weaving and followetl the teachinga of tho (jrantli. 
The U&mdasi do not eat, smoke or iuturinarry with tho Cham&rs. 
They praotiao karewa and perform the wodding rite, according to the 
anand hdni of the Grooth tS&hib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
and seven turns {pheraa) being madu round the fire, while the anand 
hdni is rood. No Brahman is called in. They burn their dead and 
carry tho ashes to tho Ganges. Some of their gota are : — 

1. Bhangar. *• Sokri. I 7. Samjar. 

8. Barab. Choban. I a. Senhmir 

3* Berv&I. Haroe. I • H. Miti. 

I 10. Ooru. 

The Kabirpanthis are the followers of KaWr Bhag^t, chela (disciple) 
of R&manand, founder of tho R&mflnandi seed, of the Bairfigis. Kabfr 
is said to have been born at Benaros and adopted by a Musalui4n 
Jahih& daring the reign of Sikandar Shdh Lodi (I4i88*15l2 A. D.). 
fhe story goes that Kabfr wished to be RfiiiianaDd's chela but be re- 
fused to aempt him as ha was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabfr lay 
down on the ro^ by which Bdmanand went to bathe io the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance Kdinanand touched him with his foot. 
He exclaimed “ Hdm, Rdm,” so Kabfr took the word RAm as his Gurfi 
mantra and assumed the maid or beads and tilak or forehead mark of 

^Mnbammadsn JaUbCs of the Katahra got in Zira Ubsil of Ffrozopur do not inter- 
marry in tbair own got and* aim avoid that of the mother's father. They alao refnse to 
marry a son into a family in which his sister is married. 
tN.I.N.Q..I.648. 







a Bairtfgi. At first fUmanand was opposed to him, but after aom dis. 
cussioa ho acceptod him as his chela. His doctrine and precepts are 
very popular and are embodied in the Bvhh Nidhm Oranthf the Bijak 
and other poems. 

Kabfr used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets whioh he sold 
for 7 takbae a<pieoe. One day Falsehood {jhdpt,) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 takkaa instead of 7 : he did 
so but only received 9, so he said : — 

Sctehe kahdn to mdriyo^^Jhythe jagat patidwe, 

Sat taJche led hhiird,^Mera tmu takie hik jdwe, 

'*lf I speak the truth, 1 shall suffer, since the world is content with 
lies, so I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 takkaa.** 

Since then falsehood has been rife in tho world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its dropping fall on Kabfr’s cloth, as he 
was weaving. Every weaver invokes Kabir or Luqm&n on beginning 
work. 

As a Kablrpanthi, or follower of Kabir*s teaching, the Juldbd calls 
himself Kabfrbansi or a descendant of Kabfr, just as tho Chhimba 
prefers to be called Ndmdevi (descendant of Ndmdeo). They will never 
take a false oath in the names of these supposed ancestors, and even 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by them. Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of Jul&hfi and Darzi, i. e., Ohhimba).^ 

The Jnl&h&s, like the dania, are recruited from various castes, but 
especially from the Dhdnak and Ohamftr below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the castes above them. 

Jdfr, lit. ' louse,’ a J&f tribe found in Kamdl, originally settled in Delhi. 

JcNAN, a tribe in Bah&walpur, descended from Jdm Juna,t who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra. They give their name to the 
' State of Junagadh. The Junans migrated from Shikdrpur in the 18th 
century A. D. and wore granted lands in Bahdwalpnr. 

JdND>BdoDilL, a clan of the Awdns, so called from Jund, their principal 
village, found in Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheb. Their traditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

JonhIl, a Rdjnut tribe, once numerous and jmwerfnl. is found on the 
borders or Kashmir and the Kahfita tahsil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and were- 
rivals of the Hadwdls. 

JmtHf, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Josai, a Muhammadan Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JOtH, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Montgomery. 

•N.I.N.Q.1.,|78, . ^ 

t This muat be the Jim Jons, Stmmi, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of the 
Sanuos dynasty. Duffs Chronology of India, p. 809. 
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KabI R-PANTH i| a follower of Kabir. A life of Kabfr, who was a little earlier 
than Luther, having been born in 1440, and who died in 1518 A, D,, 
isbevond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteen poiwna 
usually clasKed as Bhagats or saints* vh., Bi nf, Bhikan, Dlmniia, Shaikh 
Farfd, Jaidov, Kabfr, Nfimdeo, Pipii, KiiniAimini, Kavidds, 8adhnA, 
Sainu, ^(^rdds and Trilochant (whoa%* lives are, for the most pait, given 
in the Bhaktamalti, or tlio ^"orth Indian ‘ Livts of the *) Kablr 

and Tulsi Dds have had the greatest influence for good on the unodu« 
Gated classes of Northern and (Central India. 

A mystery hangs over Kabfr^s b rth, but it app^nrs that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musaliuan 
weavers at Benares, lie is genornlly locked on as having been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the roiiniry by a jin^ces.s well 
known in eastern ethntdogy are fond of calling tliemselvc.s the descend- 
ants of this celebrated tntnnber of their CM 8t.e4 Many of tho Jiiliiliiis 
in the Punjab return their caste as Knbirbansi, and many ot those who 
return their sect as KabirbariM^f or Kabirpauthf, are pr bably liith* inoro 
than ordinary weavers who liave no idea ot distiiigiuNlnng tlieinselvcs 
from other Hindu weavers in inattorH of <b>ct.iino. However, KabSr, 
whatever his caste may really have been, is said to hnvo biM*n a pupil 
of RAm&nand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that master^s teaching. Prom one point 
of view tho Kabirpanthis are merely Kdm^nandis who refuse to worship 
idols. 

In the 14th century lldindnand, tho founder of tho Bairdgfs, lived 
at Benares. One day ho went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by tlio gardener's daugllter 
to one of the rulers ot that period. The girl took with lior also tho 
flowers which she herself had picked, and on the road found that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking Kiiindnaiid a wizard she 
left both hint and the child on the spot and fled liorhewards. 
Rdmdnand then gave tho child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
JulAh& and his wife who chanced to pass tJiat way, and they brought 
the boy up ns their own son. 

Another version is that a Brahman's wife craved the boon of a soil, 
and used to do homage to her sudhu lor one. But one day her hus- 
band's sister went to do him revorenco in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sadhu granted tho desired boon, though she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sadhu declared himself umible to rccsll his gift, and 
in due course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by tho rope at a well. In her shame she 


*Z8ee jraUr otid the Kalit Panth^ hy the Revd. G. If. WeHtcott, Cawnpore, ia07. 

] ,Tbit list is from Troinpp'i HtUgion der p. 67. 

; The coiinection belwet'O WfsvitiK end religion in the ronjAb ii ek interettit g »• that 
between cobbling and irreligion in EnglAiid. There me Muielmi'n ttibee (the 

Xbokhars, Chnghattae end Chanhdna for infttanci) who are found in nant parts of the 
Piovinoe perfe lining indifferently the ft ncth nr of the weaTre and the mmllah. 
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Ths life of Kahir. 

secretly cast the child into a stream, where it was found by a weaver 
and his wife on their way home after their mukldwa. The child was 
named Kabfr, from kur^ palm, and Hr, a son, and one day his adoptive 
mother took him to a tanK to bathe. There too came iC&minand and 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he bemn to cry, the saint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On his death Hindus and 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, so it was placed 
under a cloth and when tliat was again removed it had disappeared. 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other half 
buried by the Muhammadans. 

In the midst of the dispute,” says Professor Wilson, Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, aud desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying his instructions they found notliing under the cloth tut a heap 
of Bowers.” Tho Hindus took a hnlf of them and burnt them at 
Benares ; the Mnhaminad»«ns rook the other half and buried them near 
Gorakhpur, wliere his deatli is said to have occurred. Flower-born, 
Kabir at his death turned to flowers again. 

Kabfr is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bhasha, are very voluminous. The 
Adi-6ranth of the Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and he is more 
often quoted there than any other of the Bhagats. His apothegms 
are constantly on the lip^s of the educated classes, whether Hindu or 
Musalman, even at the present day; and possibly there is no native 
author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir. 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leadei'S, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, WHS fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 

Kabir was probably a Muhammadan Sufi,* but as a Siifi his teaching 
e was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wilson's descrip- 
tion of the Kablrpantlil doctrin(*a is still exact 

** The KAbirpanihls, in coneeqaeiieo of their muBter having been a reputed disciple of 
R&in£nand and of their paying more ronpect to Viehoii than the othor members of the 
Hindu truid, are always iiioluded among tho VaiBhnava eecta and maintain, with most 
of them, tho Kim&wats espucially, a friendly interooarse and political alliance. It is 
no part of their faith, however,, to worship any Hindu deity, op to observe any of the 
rites or oeremonials of the Hiiidnn, whether orthodox or schiBmatical. Such of their 
members as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes 
end caste, and some of them even pretend to worship tho usual dtviaities, although this is 
conHidered as going rather further than ib justifiable. Those, however, who have aban- 
doned the fetters of society abetnin from all tho ordinary praotioee, and address their 
homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible Kabfr. They use no 
mantra nor fixed form of snlutstion ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, snd some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, h(»wever, to clothe thomselvea in order to appear 
dressed when clothing is considered decent or respeotful. The mahanta wear a small soull 
caps the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or they make 
a streak with sandal or gopichandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tttlii are also worn hy them, but all these outward signs are considered of no importance 
and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended to/' 

♦Aocordiogto MacaiilifTe {Silk fUUgion^ VI, p, 141>, Kabfr held the doctrine of 
shtasa or the duty of non-dostruction of life, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
sppear to be due to Jain influences. Kabfr is reputed to have had a son, Kam4l, who 
refuted to look with favour on Hindus (Westcott, op. cit., p. 42) and who was thsfoapon 
lost to bis father, thongh, according to Macauliffe, he la belisfsd by tha Kibfr-pftn ibis to 
bavs bssn rs-ani mated by Kabir. 
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Kah irpan Ihi-^Kabirwdh. 

It is however very dcubtfiil if the view that Kabfr wae probably 
a Muhammadan Sufi can bo accepted with confidencOi and Ur. 
G. A. Grierson would regard the sect founded by Kabfr aa one of 
the bhaktufiecU, A connnon feature of tntiny of those sects is the 
mahapnrsdda or SHcratneutal meal. On the evening of tho appointed 
day the woishipjiera usseinble and the mahant^ or lending cefebranti 
reads a brief address, mid then allows a short inttM VHl for prayer aud 
meditation. All who feel themselves unworthy to ])roeeed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain uppr<'a.e]i tho senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into tho 
palm of the right hand, w’ ich is uppermost, a small consi'cratod wafer 
and two other articles of consecrated food. Tln'y then apprt'ach another 
celebrant, who pours into the palm the right hand a low drops of 
Water, which they drink. 1'liis food and water ar»* regard^M) as Kahir's 
special gift, and it is said that all who recidvo it worthily will have 
eternal life. Part of the saommental food is * rt served* and is carefully 
kept from pollutiou for administration to tho sick. After the sacra- 
ment there is a substantial iiu^al which all attend, and which in its 
chBiacter cloj?ely rcsenihles the early Cvhii.^iiaii bve-feaHis. It. is possi- 
ble that this rite was borrowed Irom tho Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of tho Kabirpantiii sect aVc at llcnare.s, and 
the rito is now likely to bo a survival of Instorian inlluencos.* 

The Kahfrpniithi sadhs or faqint in this Province wear generally 
clotho.sdyed with hrickdu'^t colour ((J(*ru)] and botli they and tho laity 
abstain from flesh and sfdrits. 'Ihc present followers of Kabir hold 
an intormediato position botwoon idolatry and inonoMudstn, but the 
mission of Kabir himself is generally looked on as one din'ctod against 
idolatry; and at Kanwardeli, near Hallahgarli, in tho Delhi district, 
there is a community of Kabir canthfs descended from an AggarwAI 
Bauia of Puri, who used to travel with 52 eart-h*ads of Sliivs and 
SdligrArns behind liiui, but who was convinced by Kabir of tho error 
of his ways. The mot of Kabiipaiithis is prcjbably bettor known in tho 
Gangetic Valley than in the Punjab, ami the Kalnrpuntlifs «ro largely 
found in tho south-east of the Pmvinco ; but considerable numbers are 
also retiMncd from Sidlkot and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Uatwdls, so common in ilioVo dintriets, are very generally 
Kabirpanthis. The sect is also very largtdy n?criiited fnnn the Cham&r 
(leather worker) and Juldhd (weaver) casles, and it is open to men of 
all classes to become Kabirpanthis. The Kabirpantiii will almost 
always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have 
returued the name as that of an independent religion, and some us a 
sect of the Sikhs. 

An offshoot of tho sect is tlie Uharm Dd^ids, founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned sndhu. 'I’ln* Dharrn Uasids, however, 
appear to diller.in no way from tho Kabirpanthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Punjab.t 

KABfBWAB, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

• 4. B. A. 8., 1 907, p. 326. rtr, OriersoD alao calla Mtlunt ion to kabir’s dnoiritie of tht 
iAobila or word which is a remarkiblo oopy of tbo opoiiing versos of 9t. John's UospoL 
f For an aocoant of tht Dharm Das stclion sot tli. WwslooU't book, p. 106. 
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Kaohala, a clan (a^icaUaral) foand io a solid group in Shnjibid 
tabsil, Multfo distnct. 

Kachala, a Jd\ tribe, found in the Legbiri Baloch country of Dera Gh4zi 
Khan. It has adopted Balcoh tnauners, oustouis and dress. 

Kacbeea. — A n occupational caste of glass-workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the ChCkioab or makers of bracelets. The Kacheras in the 
Bdwal nizdmat of Nabha aro both Hindu and Muhammadan and claim 
Bdjput origin, e. g. their gots inclndo Ghanhins from Jaipur. They 
wore outcast ed for adopting their present occupation and now inter- 
marry, avoiding four gott, only among themselvoa Their customs are 
those of the Jdts, with whom they can smoke, etc. They still worship 
tho Avell* after the birtli of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
when the liride’a father gives aharbat to tiio bardt, an old Bdjpnt 
usage. Hindu Kachera women never wear blue, because one of their 
caste once became aati. She is worshipped at all festivities, a cocoannt 
being offered to her. The Kacheras’ gurd is tho mahant of a Bairigi 
dehra at Bngwdra in Jaipur, but tboy have Brahman parohits. 

KACHUr, liko tho Lodhti, a woll-known cultivating caste of Hindustdu, found 
in tho Punjab chietly iu the Jumna districts, though a few of them 
havo iiiovo<i on westwartls to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said to bo the market gardeners of Hindus- 
tdn, and of low standing. In tho Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar produce ; indeed 
in many parts they aro called Siughari (from ainghdra, a water-nut) as 
commonly as Kachhi. 

Kachche, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kadhab, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

KiniiM, a tribe of Jd^s, found in Karndl. It bas its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri in Rnhtak. 

Kaoi&ni, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya. A follower of the late MirzaOhnldm 
Ahmad of Kddidn in Ourddspur. In 1900 in view of the approaching 
census of 1901, the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect was a Barlds Mughal, whoso family came from 
Persia in the time of Bdbar and obtained mjdgir in the present District 
of Gurddspnr. Beginning an a Maulavi’with a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mirza eventually advanced claims to be tbe Mahdi or 
Messidb, expected by Muhammadaus and Christians alike. Tho sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi of Isldm 
will be a warrior and relies on ilie 8ahik BvJcMri, tho most authentic 
of the traditions, which says * ho shall wage no wars, but discontinne 
war for the sake of religion.* In his voluminous writings the Mirza 
combated the doctrine of jihdd and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section of the Ahl i-Hadfs. 

KArAsH-Doz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Moohie who sew 
shrouds. , 

Kins.— The generic term bestowed by the Afghans on the tribes which 
occupy the lar^e tract of country, called K&firistdn, which lies between 


* All the ralsUTM uwmbls under « canopy and drink (Aarlot on tbii ooaarion. 
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ChitrAI, AfgliAnisUn and the Hindu Rfish. Kafir moans simply 
Mn6del, and the Kifirs converted to Isidm aro styled Bhaikhs, but 
rof^arded by the Kdfira as still their kin. 

Sir Georgia Robti tson* divides the Kafirs into Si^ihposh or black*robedt 
Waigoli and Presuiiguli or Viron and tneiiitons a fourth tribe eallod 
Ashkutit > lis to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. The Presun, Waignli and Ashkiui aro classed 
as Safodposh or whit>o-robed. The Biahpoah coinprisH 5 clans'— Katir^ 
Mainun or Mildugal, KashtAn or Kashtoz, Krtiii or Kamtor and Istrat 
or Gaurdosh. Of these th ' Katirs are probably more niiiuoroiis than 
all the remaining tribes of Kdfiristfin put together. Thc»y are sub- 
divided : into the Kainor or Lutdehchis, in the Udshgul valley ; the 
Kti or Katwdr of the Kti* valley ; tho Kiilani ; and the lUingulis or 
Oabariks, the latter, the most numerous of the K&tir clans, beings 
settled in tho west of Kdfiristdn on the Afglulu frontier. The KAm 
inhabit tlie Bdshgul]: and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdosh folk 
are said to be very different from the other 8iAh|X)Hh and to be, in 
great part^ a remnant of an ancient people called Arom. 

Of the SafodiK)sli the Presun, who are called Viron by their Muham- 
madan neighbours, inhabit the Presungiil and are pwlmhiy a very an- 
cient people, different fiom tho 8iAli]K>sh on the one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkim on the other. They arc poor fighU^rs and have patient, 
stolid faces. Though heavy in their movemiMits compared with other 
KAfirs, they are very industrious and cupabh* of gn^at feats of endur- 
ance. The Wai speak a language quite different to that s|)oken in 
Presungul or by the SiAliposh and are a bravo high>Hpirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. Tho Ashkun, half of whom are Miihaui- 
roadaiis, sposk a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazhi, is .said to exist at Pittigul§ and 
Gaurdosh, but frotn intermarriage s with the KAm and oilicrs they cannot 
now be distinguished from tho Uashgul. 

The clans are farther sub-divided. Thus (he KAm have 10 septs and 
tho Bashgul Katirs 7, including: — 


fUtahd^ri, which produces (he 
I tribal priests.— 

Kim septs, i Garakdiri \ the two largest 
I Bilcshediri ) septs, 
t Dcmidiri. tho wealthiest scpl. 


Bishgul 
Kutir sopts 


rJatuialidirL 
I Barmodari. 

Shakldiri. 

I Mutadawadiri. 
l.Charodiri, etc. 


* The Riflrs of tho Hindu-Kush : Gh. Vll. 
t f Yesbkuu. 

^ The BoHhgali, a tribe of the Siihposh Kilirs, uro foimd in suverul (Uiall valleje on 
the wettern side of the Swit and Panjkora Talleys liolow fiirkot and hare been long 
■abject to Ghiiril. 

Biddulph's division was : (») the KnuiKalis or Lutugalis in tho upper valleye which 
ran down sootb-wust from the Uindu kush till they come into contact with the Afghans 
of Kitbol ; (u) the Waigalis, who IkiIc] tho valleys which osUnd south-east from the 
Uindn-kush and join the Koiier valloy : and {Hi) the Bushgslis who hold tho valleya 
which run from further north in a south-soath-esstcrly direction and join the Kuuer 
Talley at Birkot. The Waigslie alone have 19 elaiiH. liosides these Biddulph mentions 
the Kalashi, a broken clan, subject to CHitral but cluimed by the Mushgalie aa their sisTee^ 
and the Sufodpoah. Kittigalis mr Wirigalis. Biddulph, Trihcn of ihn Bindoo Koouh^ p. IBS, 

{ Pittigul is a village which Is remarkable for having a priest of its own, which no other 
Kim villsge has. Moreover the Kiradeeb Utah or priest is not only a village, bat also a 
tribal, functionary. 
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All the septs are olosoly oonneoted, however, by marriage ties, as all 
Kidrs are to a certain extent polygamous and marriage is pi^ibited 
within one’s own clan or those of one’s mother and father’s mother. 
Nevertheless the sept always acts together as such without regard to 
the marriage ties. 

• Kach sppt has one or more chief men to represent it, bat some of them 
are absolutely without weight in the tribal councils. In the more im> 
portant sc-pts these representatives are invariably jast or tribal head- 
men and they are generally so in the minor clans. 


Socially, a Kifir clan, snob as the Ktlm, is divided into the following 
grades : — 

1. The mirs and priest. 

2. The ya«t (elders or seniors), and urycut. 

S. Members of important septs. 

4. Members of very small septs or gi'oups of families. 

5. Poor freemen, pataaa or shepherds. 

6. Slaves. 

The family is the unit of the K4Sr body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largoly on the number of its families, just ns the im- 
portauce of a family depends on the number of its adult males. 

The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur- 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rarely 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of rodress ho may leave the pla n 
and turn Mnhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son will be 
supported by public opinion in a quarrel with bis father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, bis son obtained 
eight-fold compensation. The father’s authority naturally weakens as 
ho grows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by his eldest 
ron (if not the son of a slave mother), but his anthority over his brothers 
is not very great and only lasts until partition of the family property 
becomes inevitable. 


In spite of their social gradations the K46r clans are in theory demo- 
cracies, but actually they are oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 

No individual can achieve importance until he become a jast. 
Amongst the Eifiui to become a jast takes three years* and involves 
giving 21 feasts, 10 to the jaal and 11 to the clan. Complicated cere- 
monies also have to be gone through. Little hoys may become jaat, 
thongli they will still be treated as boys. 

A. jaat wears a woman’s coronettod earrings in the upper part of the 
ear and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 
dances. * 


The feasts are most expensive and among the Kdm many men utterly 
ruin themselves in becoming jaat and praise themselves for having 
done so. To go through tho ceremoniod a man must have a femdle co- 
adjtttor,t but she ia usually not his wife because the cost of giving a 


* Or, among Uw Katirs, 2 years . 

t The woman’s only privilege le to wear mirkhor or goat's hair rqnnd the top of her 
lanoing boots and to Mrt in the danoing, when on the oompletlon of eli the formeU. 
loo, there is a oeramooMi daneo at a partionlar testivai. 
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doable sei of feasts would be too ipeat. Two men therefore usually 
arnmgo for one to go through the rites with the other's wife as his com* 
panion and vice ver$d. 

The initiatory rites «ro sacrifices of hulls nudhe^goats to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they «re up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it home. These 
special saorifictis atiheshrino recur at iittervals, hut the great Hlaughtor* 
ings take place at the feast-giver’s own house, though on Iheso occu« 
sions too ono or two goats are offered at the slirino of Gish. ITure, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but iaken home, only china cakes, choesc, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feuNt-giver’s house, however, 
flesh is eaten on certain days, but on others it is skewuml togothcr in , 
great heaps or portions for the guosis to carry home, bread tjhi, etc., ' 
being partaken of at his house. 

The feasts given to the jash alone are calKsl mezhom and ns the guests 
are few in ninnbor, some hc-goats and a bull siifilcu fur a day’s entor« 
tainment. nio feast-givers ars known as kancaah and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work aro called runajina. 

Apart from the feasts, the kaneash undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and inoio complex as the time approaches when thoy 
may don the earrings. At the ^auauhtn ohservance the kancaah is 
* the siiunlacruinof aman in that ho closely resembles one of tho decked 
out effigies,’ aud Sir George Ilobortson thus desciibes the initiation of a 
priest which ho was invited to witness : — 

lie ha<l on A thick btuinpy iuilmn, ha?iti/^ in front a fnnp:o of cowrie bhcnB tininfi^ 
together with reel glass bends, nri<l fnrniHhtHl with a tnil. A phitiic-liko btincli of jnniper- 
redar was stuck in the front of this striking head'drcHS, heiwixm the folds of t)in cloth, 
li is oars were coveird with a mosit complicated colkx't ion of cnrringH i*f all shapes sod 
sizoB. About his neck was a tuassivo whito inotnl necklace, hinsH brncelets rudely Htampod 
with short lines and marks adorned his wrists, while he had on Ihh feet tho ordinary 
dancing-hoots with long tops, ending in a wnrkhor hair fling**. Ho wore a long blue 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly i*> his knees, and tho curiously Work***! black and whlta 
nether garments made for thoso ocnisinns at ^h/il in the Konir Vallov. Perhaps the 
nost striking part of the coatuine was a Biidakhshaiii silk rob** of tlin nsiial gaudy paitere, 
which was thrown negligently aciohs the .shotildcra, Jo liia tiaml axis the daocing axe of 
his fathers. Ho was biirativig with pride and delight at his own appearance. After a 
short intorval, Utah (the kanvttHh) being unable to olliriate na priest, a jant stepped 
forward end acted as deputy. He bound a wliirc cloth round his hrows, took off his hoots, 
washed his hands, and began the nighVs jirotoedingH by the sacriHee < f two iniinense 
billygoats, the largest I have wr seen, the size of young heifers. Tho sacrifiee was con- 
ducted in the usual way with tho customary dHtails. The special feat ure of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of some of tho blood on the foridiead of Utah and on tho forehead and 
legs of his son Marak, who, seated opposite his father, was still w-eak and ill, for ho was 
Only just recovering from suiall-pox. For the boy, this proreeding meant that ho might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Hesides the ordinary Oour, biend, and ghi, nhiced by the Arc 
ready for the sacrifice there were some enormous about IS iuchea ia diameierp 

like those given to elepbanta In India. At this point tliese were lifted up. a spr^g of 
blazing juniper-cedar thrust ill the centre, and t hey were th-n aolemnly circled round 
T^tah'a head three times and made to touch bis rhonlders, while the deputy jiriest who 
handled them cried * $uch * * such! * The aame thing wiia then dene in the l>oy. After an In* 
larval for refreshment there woa danring ; but just before they commenced, a visitor from 
another village, Brag axntita I, burst foil h into panegyrics npon Utah and on his dead 
father, and spoke of the Immense amount of property which had been expended On the 
feast. This fulsome flattery wsa rewarded necording to custom by thea present of a lungi 
or turban cloth, which w*as fallen from the waist of the little boy. L'tah*a son, who was 
still snffsring from the HTeots of stnall-pox. The fire we a then taken sway anil four or 

viidiors were provided with torbaii'i sud dancing boots, as well ss sesrvet to wear o?»r 
Iheir sbonldars or round the waist.'* 
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This double rite of initiation was folbwed by danoi^, the first three 
dances being in honour of Gfsh^ and the next to Lnri, iSzane and other 
deities. The dancers included visitors as well as the initiate’s sister 
and her daughter,. the two latter being dressed in full dancing attire. 
The snnaukan was completed next day by ceremoniously changing the 
initiate’s tnrban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, into the front of 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. This changing of the head>dress 
is called ahara* lUe. The kaneanh initiated early iu February were con- 
sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
grentesr. care was exercised to prevent their semi-sacred garments being 
defiled by dogs. 

A curious duty of a kaneaah is to grow a miniature field of wheat in 
the living-room of his house. With this no woman must have anything 
to do, and it is remarkable as the only agricultural work done by the 
men. 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flat stone and an 
h'on tripod, on which lie pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a flat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the kaneaxh goes through the 
following rite 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off bis boots, while some 
friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
measure with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghi. The kaneaah, having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat he must never be without except in his 
own house, and begins by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries. Such / auch I — * be pure 1 ’ 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then bums 
a second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the now holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ghi 
vessel. Next ho piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
grains and a han<lfal of ghi, he begins his incantation while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the smoke rolling upwards in clouds. 
He pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as at the begin- 
ning. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is biasing on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange one ; the walls of the room are frequently adorned with 
grotesque figures painted in black on the clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of tbo hat shows that the wearer is an 
Oldinary notable who has become a jaat. If he has gone through 
the orremony before, he wears two sprigs of cedar. This is very rare 
index'd. 

The uf qr unr jaai is the bhief of the ur or urir, IS magistrates who 
are all elected* annually, the other 12 being merely his assistants. As 
a body it is their duty to regpilate the amount of water which each 
cultivator is to get from the irrigation channels and to keep them in 
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good order. Anotlier duty is to see that no one picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time — a rule relaxed in favour of 
guest!!. Disobodieiice is punii^hed by fines which are the urir»^ ix>r- 
quisite and the only roinunoration they receive. 'Pho xtrir jaM also acts 
as master of tho ceremonies at all festivals and diitu^es ancl luia to light 
the fire at tlio grotama every Wednesday (Agar) night, llo is also the 
official entertainer of guests. Tho ntir are ol^ctod in rho s)>ring at the 
Durban festival^ after a bull has been sacrifice<l to Oisli and some simple 
rites. 'Iheuriast receives all the flour not used in Hac'rifices, and 
basketfuls of flour are also presentotl to him by iho wonu'ti on tho last 
day of each month. In r? tarn ho has to feast all coiners for several 
days on election, but on tho whole his office is a liicrativo one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can bo eIe(*tod ineinbers of tho wrir 
provided they aro not blacksmiths and are jaiti hari,^ i. c., skilled 
inochaiiics. Fines are iiuposed for making fua of the urir within 7 
days after their apixnntmcntb 

A form of adoption wliich is clearly akin to the milk-tie of Cliitr/tl is 
practised in K&firistlin. A gnat is kille<bits kidneys removed and cooked 
at a fire. A Kdfir tlien pluces tho adoptive fatln r and son side hy side 
and feeds them alternately with fragments of tlio kidneys on tho jioint 
of a knife. At short intoi vals tho pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through tho motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the adoptive father*s left breast, is nneov(»red, some butter 
placed upon it, and tho adopted son apfdios his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is effected in precisely tlic same way, but tlio latter part 
of tho rite is omitted. 

Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence aro all 
classed as one crime for which tho penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the slain nnin’s family, or exile combined with spoliation 
of tho slaycr^s property. The slayer at onco lakes to flight and be- 
comes a chile (? chail) or outca'^t, for liis sept will not aid him. Hie 
house is destroyed and confiscated by the victim’s elan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, oven if it is held jointly with his rela- 
tives. Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is his family 
deprived of his land. The chile is not coTiipelled to leave his tribe, but 
he must quit his village and always avi*id meeting any of tho family 
or sept of tho slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide bo 
that his face may Fiot be looked iijion. His sons, if not grown up, 
and his daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also become chilee, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have mnrried daughters of chilea 
must behave like any other chile when they visit tho slayer’s village. 
Several ' cities of refuge ’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles^ de* 
scendants of the slayers of fclIow-tribeBrnon. The chief of these is* Mer- 
grom. The shedding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to be 400 K&bnli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males |tro for ever afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe. . 


^ BaH is a bIsts snd fact hari would appear to mosn * aga$t anoong ibo lari! 
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Blsves (ban) form a carioas and interesting class in E4&>ist4n. 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger^makers, iion-wor^rs' 
and wavers, are slaves, as are also those mnsicians who beat drums but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-workers 
are called yast-hari. Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The slave 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their masters 
with materials supplied them and get no wages ; but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves are entirely self- 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, live 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god's shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. They are always liable to be given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well as 
sold, and their children are their master’s property. They are how- 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free rommnnity, to 
wear tho earrings of the yart, and this privilege exalts the wearer^at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a master and slave oc- 
casionally Ijecomo adoptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex has any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their physiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little traffic in slaves 
os they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed ♦ but 
fenjale children of slave parents are sold to the neighbouring Muham- 
madan tribes, who are thereby enabled to make converts to IsUm. 
Children born to a Kdfir by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin 
as the following narrative shows * * 

« It appears that one day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his son, * Bring me some fire.’ Just as the lad was obeying the order 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in tho floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
portion of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given mo. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. Ho soon afterwards regretted liaving done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But Moni (sometimes called Muhammad by K&firs, 
under the impression that prophet and hlnhammad are lynonymons 
terms) grieving at the terrible state cf affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Imrd., and was given permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presnns of to-day 
managed to escape him." 

Kifir theology divides the world into Urdesh, ‘the world above* the 
abode of tbe gods : Mfchdesh, the earth ; end Yurdesh, the nether 
world. Both the heaven and hell for mortnlB are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached by a great pit, at whose mouth sits Maramalik, the cnsti>diaii 
created by InjrA for this ‘duty. Be permits no one to return. At 
death a man’s breath or soul (show) enters a shadow form, such as we 
see in dreams, and it then becomes a porttV. The good- ' to 
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Bislit, a paradise in Ynrdesh, while the wicked burn 
in ^zmk, ‘hell ’ K&firs have no great fear of death, but suioide ia 
to them inexplicable. 

is pre-eminently a religions tract. DeviW villages sbonnd, 
the old water-courses are believed to have been built by the deities ; 
miraculous hand-prints are shown on rocks, and much reverence is paid 
to Imrd. 

Kifir marrisget is a very simple business, being indeed merely a 
bargain whereby the wife is purchased of hor parents. When the price 
has been settled a goat is killed, there is some feasting and the marriage 
is completed. But the wife is not allowed to leave her parents' house 
until the fnU price has been paid and girl-children born to her there 
would certainly belong to hor family. It is not certain, however, if 
sons would not belong to the father. It is payment of the full price 
which gives the husband a right to take his wife homo to work in the 
holds. 

Girls ai*o generally married beforo puberty and indeed infants are 
sometimes affiahct'd to grown men. A girl of 12 who is unmarried 
must bo of hopolossly bad character. On the other hand, young and 
even midd]e.a^d women are sometimes married to boys, for an orphan 
lad who owns land must marry in order to got it cultivated. 

All well-to-do KAfirs have more than one wife but rarely more than 
4 or 6, and it is a i-eproach to have only one wife. Tim price paid de- 
pends on the suitor’s stufus, a poor man paying Us. 8 and one fairly 
well-to-do, Rs. 1 2. A Kdfir takes over his dead brother’s wives, to 
keep or sell as ho deems fit. Divorce is easy as a man can always sell 
a wife or send her away. When a woman elopes with another man, the 
husband trios hard to get an enhanced price for her. 

Women are regarded as chattels and can therefore hold no property, 
even in themselves. Accordingly on a man’s death his property is 
divided equally among his sons, but tho oldest son gets a single article 
of vagfoe such as' a cow or a dancing robe over and above his share, 
while the youngest inherits his father’s house. 'I'he inheritance is 
strictly confined to legitimate sons by free mothers, and slaves’ sons get 
nothing. If there b.e only a very young son tim brother would practi- 
cally do as he chose with tho property, provided he feasted the clan 
lavishly out of it. A son may also dispose of or even marry his 
stepmothers, and his mother too is often remarried, her price probably 
going to her son. Failing hear male agnates, the estate goes to 
the more remote and, failing them, to the sept. It never goes to 
daughters or to relatives by marriage as it might then go unt of the 
clan altogether. 

Kdfir religion is described by Sir George Robertson as a somewhat 
low form of idolatry, mixed with ancestor worship and some traces of 
lire worship. The difficulties of getting information were howevqr great 

» * 

*01early the Pers. (IosafeS,holl. 
t For birth customs see p. 488 infra, 
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and in Pr^sungiil the people objeoted to his being shown their gods 
at all. The principal gods and goddesses are 


1. linra, 

2. Moni. 

3. Gfsh. 

4. Bagisht. 

5. Arom. 

6. Tauru. 

7. Satarim or Sudaram. 

8. Inthr. 


9. Dnzhi. 

10. Noug. 

11. Par&e. 

12. Shomde. 

13. Saranji or Sauranju 

14. Dizane 

15. Nirmali 

16. Kramaior SLumai 


goddesses. 


Imrd is tho creator. By his breath he created his ‘ prophets/ lloni, 
Gfsh, etc., but iJizauo sprang from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Imri thrt-w her violently upwards into a lake where she was hid. 
Bagisht alone was born in niortalwise to Dizane.*^ Besides his prophets 
linrd also created seven daughters who watch over agriculture and as 
sowing-time approaches gnats are sacriBced to them for ample crops. 
Iinrd also created fairies and demons^ but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni had to be permitted to oiterminato them. One he 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs from his body 
BO that he fell to pieces. 

For the legends and myths wluch gather round Imrd the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. RobertsoD^s book^ but one deserves special 
notice. It relates how InthV had made Badawafi his resting-place and 
there created vineyards and pleHsaiic^Sj but Imr& suddenly claimed it 
as his. In the fight that ensued Imrd. drove him from place to place 
until he bad to abandon tho Basligul valley and take refuge in 
Tsirogul. 

Frequent sacrificest are made to Imr4, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits ; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. ICc is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances^ and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of tho enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Irnrd 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presungul, where his principal temple is found though he has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with far fi*om any 
dwelling. In Presungul his grcat temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all Kdfiristdn, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itself, supported on carved wooden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three types, a favourite one 
being two rows of rams’ heads, one on each side of the pillar, ex- 
tending from top to haso : another consists in an auimaPs head carved 
at the base from which tho horns extend, crossing and recrossing each 


* The birth of Bagisht happened in this wise : In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
grew a large tree - so great that it would have taken 9 years to climb it and IS to 
{ourney from ono side, of its spread to the other. Satar4m became enamoured of it, but, 
when he approached, it burst asunder disclosing Dizane and he fled in consternation. 
Disane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a demon who had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind. To her was bom Bagisht in a swift-flowing Presungul 
river whose waters parted to allow thethild to step ashore unaided. On his way down 
the stream he mA a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht. Another story is 
that Duane was the ‘(riilik of the sacred tree and NirmMi its roots: the tree had seven 
branches, each a family of §even brothers. 
i Cows are commonly sacrificed to Imri throu^out KiflriiUn* 
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other at intervals and ending in points, between which a grotesqae face 
appears ; and the third is the common basket pattern. Under this 
porti^ many sacrifices are made. The efiRgies of Imrd are in wood carved 
in rebef. The figures are about 7 feet high and represent the god seated 
and working a goat-skin chum. The face of each is prodigious. Tho 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god’s knees. The brow and noso are, in tho majority of tlie figures, 
scored wit h lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. Tho goat-skin churns are re- 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of tho images a large 
circular hoad-dress appears, with a horizontal lino of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upward.^ and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vortical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rams’ heads. 

From one of theso rows tho heads can bo drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories of tho interior be partially di.scloscd. Above the big 
images is a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side of the temple, to the north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On tho south side the ornmnentation is 
almost entirely confined to tho upper pai t of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 

Moni ranks noxt to linni in the Kdlir pantheon and is called ' the ’ 
prophet. Ho always appears us the god selected to carry out 
Imrd’s behests, lie has a temple iu almost every village, and in 
Fresungul, whore he retains his rightful position, two smalt patches of 
glacier several miles apart arc called his marks and said to bo tbo 
places where ho stands to play aluts (tpioits). Once Moni found 
himself in Zozuk (hoH) and bad to bo rescued by an oaglc. 

Gfsh or Great Gish is by far tho most popular god of tho Basbgul 
Kdfirs and every village has one or more shrines dedicated t<J him.* 
Ho is the war-god and as a man was a typical Kdfir. Soino say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and ho is reported to have killed Ali, Hasan 
and Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to the Kdfirs. 
Countless bulls and he-goats arc sacrificed to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves boat drums in his honour. 

To tho oast of Kdmdesh village is a very sacred sjiot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Polos project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them aro crownod with caps, ono of iron, another^ of mail, tho spoil 
of a foray; while tlio third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
tongueless bells, which are carried about at some festival.t Immedi- 
ately this shrine is a similar, hut smaller, ono dedicated to Moni, 

and this is occupied by three stouos in a row, tho middle and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 


• One is tempted to identify <'(sb with Krishna who appears as Gis^ne in Srniinian. But 
if Gish be Krishna at all, he is clearly the elder Krishna. 

t This is also done in spring during the period while slaves beat drams iu his hononr 
and for four additional days. They aro thw carried about by an inspired priest on throe 
rings, 6" in diameter, throe bells on cacb ring. 
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Daring this period of spring alladed to above the door of the tenmle 
of Gish remains open, the door being replaced early in July. For 
10 days in Heptember drams are beaten morning, noun and night in 
his honour. Every raid, in which an enemy hns been successfolly killed, 
terminates in tho heroes of it dancing at the gromma in honoar of 
Gish, Only male animals, snch as balls and he-goats are offered to 
Gish. Certain smooth holes in rocks are often pointed oat as his cannon. 
i%e god however appears to be less admired in Presungal than he is 
among the Si&h*posh. 

Bagisht is a popular deity who presides over rivers, lakes and 
fountains, and helps good men in the straggle for wealth and power. 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated places are the 
scenes of his worship and others are sacred to him. Sheep, and 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 

Arom* is the tutelary god of the K&m Kdfirs and his little shrine 
resembles one of tho ordinary oAigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at his shrine. 
He had seven brothers. When the time comes for the haneath to cast 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of tho ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he^goat to Aroni. Satardm or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates tho rainfall. 

Dizano is a popular goddess and the Gichfi or < new year festival is 
held entirely in her honoar. She also has special observances daring 
the Dizaneda holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple offerings, without sacrifice, are made to 
her. In Prosungnl a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. ^ While the men are away on a 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especimly to 
Dizane. Some say she was Satar&m’s daughter, and she may have l^n 
originally the goddess of fruitfulnoss. She usually shares a shrine 
wi^ other deities, but at KAmdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
men brought from Presungul for tho purpose. It has the wedge* 
riiaped roof common in that tract and is covered with earring, ^e 
poles, which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigeons. 

Nirmali is the Kdfir Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women ; the pskars or women’s retreats are under 
her special protection. 

Krumai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mfr and is honoured 
by a comical dance which always winds, up the performances at the 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to in tnm. 

The religions functionaries are the Utah or high priest, the debildla 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the p$hur, who is temporarily 
inspired daring religious ceremonies and on other occasions. All the 
utuha are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village, some of the elders among them being men of great sanctity. 
All are wealthy and have certain privileges. An utaih may not visit 
cemeteries,* use certain paths which go near receptacles for the 
or enter a room where a death has occurred until the efBgy has 
been erect^ Slaves must not approach his hearth. 


* For the aaohat race of tliis na^ see p. 491. 
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^The deibilala is also debarred from using certain impure pathways. 
The psAttrs appear to be more or less conscious impostors. 

^e kanea$h also are considered pure and cao, at some sacrifices, 
perform the utaVs dutieci, ' 

Futival».—{i) The Giche or new year’s day is called the K4fir Id 
by their Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about January 
16th. All men who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting. Earfy in 
^e morning of the 17th torches of pinewood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine c£ that goddess and the blaze is increased bv 
throwing ghi on the fire. ^ 

(»») The Veron follows about the 3rd February and the tirir enter* 
tain the whole village. It is quite a minor festival. 

(tit) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
is a great dance in the afternoon at tho grotnma, attended by the 
kaneash in their robes and by all the yasi! in gorgeous attire. Gfsh is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 
present. In the evening a subdued revel called tho prachi ndt (dance) 
is held at the gromma, but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball, called ahtl. 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has tho privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in honour of lmr4 
who made the ball when ho create the world. ' 

(to) The Mamma, falling about March 8th, is essentially a women’s 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook rice and bread, small 
quantities of which are placed early on the 8th, wicli ghi and wine in 
front of the family efiigies. Tbo offerings are then washed away by 
gushes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
pahar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff with the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to bo danced for. Near 
each bouse a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
in the name of eveiy deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. Tho food left over is then feasted on. 

(v) The Duban is the groat festivity of the year, lasting 11 days 
from about March 19th — 29th. It has an elaborate ceremonial, but 
its chief features are dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 
pr ie 

(«*l The Azhindra, on April 6th, is solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the 'shrines of Bagisht and Duzhi 
The kaneaah are allowed to leave the village for this occasion! 
Games of aluta and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisht 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations. , 

(v»>) The, Diran, about May 9th, is a festival of purification. A 
regular procession goes to Imx4’s teo^e^ the priest sprinkling water 
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on its members with a sprig of jnniper. A cow is sacrificed to 
Imr<!, and baskets fiill of flour, with a bread>oa>ko shaped like a rosette 
cn top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly mores a 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagpsht at his distant 
shrine, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air. 
A display of archery follows. 

(viii) The Gerdnlau falls about June 5th and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 

(to;) The Patilo, about the SOth of June, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at night in honour of lmr&. 

(«) The Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a full quotation of 
Sir George Robertson’s account: “For two days previously,” he 
writes, ‘‘ men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi. Plvery ‘pshal or dairy farm contributed. At two 
o’clock the. male inhabitants of K4mdesh went to Dizane’s shrine 
to saci'ifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread<cakes. 

Then the whole company returned to Gish’s templa An immense 
pilo.of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was out out. The convex 
pieces wero placed on the cedar branches with bread'Oakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish. 

This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were cut into portions. Each share was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat’s flosb, divided into messes”, was being cooked in two 
large vessels, tlio green twigs used to bind together the different 
sharos simmering away merrily with the moat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
ITiero was a regrnlar religions cerotoony performed by Utah, and jnst 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of the 
oldest of the Mirs, replaced the shutter which closed the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s temple. This shutter had remained on the top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 

(xi) The Mnnzilo, held about August 17tb, appears to be mainly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the kaneash. It lasts several days. 
Gfsh and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 

(mi) The Nila festival begins late on the evening of September i7tb, 
and on the 18th boys of 6 to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p.m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, lmr& is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a fire lit. On the 
19tb the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Ofsh, Dizane 
and other deities. The proceedings -close with a dance to Kmmai. 

This is the last festival of the year. * 



Kdjir games. 

Birth customs. 

When delivery is imminent the woman goes to the Nirmali house* 
and remains there for 20 days if the child is a girl, or 21 if it is a 
boy, After a ceremoninl ablution she then returns home, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a child is born 
it is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
aooestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. The name on her lips at that moment is the child's 
for life, buckling continues for two or three years. 

Itoys may not wear trousers till they have been taken to Dizane's 
shrine at the Giche festival, dressed in that gnrb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. This is followed by a feast. The sons 
of poor men aro often associated in this obnorvauco with boys who 
ate better off. Boys who take psrt in tlio sanaukan oi a kanea^h 
are exempt from further observrtnces.t 

Games . — Games play an important part in KAfir life. With one 
exception boys and girls phiy separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by four boys on each ^ide, each player holding 
a big toe with the opposite hand and hopping on the other foot. The 
object is to enable the ^back' to get through to the other side's 
goal. The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble 6ghting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Girls play at ball, kmickle-boues (in 
which walnuts aro however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by giils and boys together is an imiiation of tlie national 
dance. Men play a kind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on a man's inston to make him prisoner, archery, alulSf which is a 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various atldot io exorcises. 
Tlie stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel. A fairly popular game is a kind of curling with 
walnuts on the house-tops. 

No game, however, plays so important a part as dancing. KAfirs 
dance when they are happy and when in mourning. They dance to 
^ amuse ' the iiijitred, the sick and the dying, but possibly this is really 
done HP a form of supplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
songs, dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifleos, and never in any 
other way. The chief occasions for dancing are the dances of the 
jast to the gilds, those to the illustrious doad, those performed by the 
women to the gods while the men aro raiding, those of homicides to 
Gfsh, at a Kaflr^s death and on the erection of oiKuics. Those dances 
are performed inside the grommn or dancing-place which is thus 
described by Sir G. llobertson : — 

** The dancing-place is always the most important spot in a K&fir 
village, llicre is usually only one, but KAmdesh and BragamatAl 

* Or pshar. It is always placed on the outskirts of the village, or even outside it, and is 
a low, square apartment, in whose construction very little wood enters. In the Bashgul 
valley it is also distinguished by two or three sh%.p-skins fastened to a polo and stuck on the 
roof. Elsewhere it may be the merest hovel, half underground, yet in^mpletely sheltered. 
In Pxesungul the pshar may be^eparated from the viUago by a rivqr, but it is much better 
built and consists of two or three rooms in a lino, the doors all facing the water, if it is on a 
river-bank ; and the sheep-skins are not in vogue, 
f For mirriace customs, see p. 427 supra. 
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havu tv 70 eaob. A daacingf*p1ace should consist of a house to be 
used in winter and in bad weather, a boarded platform, and a level 
piece .of ground, on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper Kdmdesh dancing* 
place will .also applj, with some modifications, to all similar jilaotf 
in the Bashgul valley. 

The whole place is called the grommaf a name evidently derived 
from the word qrom or brom, the Bashgul term for a village. A 
Kdfir who had been to India with me always called the gramma the 
church” when ho spoke Urdu. To the north of the Kdmdesh 
dancing-place is the gramma or dancing-house. 

It is 12 feet high, 35 long and 30 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy square beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators ran thrust their beads and shoulders restfnily. 

During a spectacle these apertures are generally crowded with 
the h ads of girls and (voinen. Down the centre of the gramma ran 
two rows of massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart. The central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamontod with carved horses* heads. The 
remaining four are cnmpletelv covered with the ordinary basket'WOrk 
carving. In the middle of the roof there is a four feet square smoke- 
bole. Bordering the gramma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it tliere is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to be seen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the east this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from tho steep slope and maintained in that pr)8ition by 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky strnctai’e. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of coml'ortablo breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. Theso platforms are always to bo seen if the village is built on 
the side of a lull. Most of tlio shrines at Kdmdesli are provided with 
a platform which only differs from that at the gramma in point of size. 
In villages bnilt on the fiat, such as those in the upper part of the 
Bdshgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
They are indeed an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed except upon them. 

Tlie gramma of a Presnn (Viroii) village differs considerably from 
those of the Bdsligul valley. lu the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrom, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by. long passages sloping down from the vil- 
lage level. They are very largo, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a large number of people. In one comer 
they generally have a small shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol 
of some god. The four central pillars are hewn into inarvellonsly 
grotesque figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
than two feet in length. 'I'he arms are made to hang from the line of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look lilfe a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
arms and the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an efiigy of this kind. The knees of the figure are made 
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to approach ono anotlior, while the feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was swarming -np the pole backwarda" 

KiFSH'DOZ (Pers.) a boot-sower : see nnder Mochi. 

KahAb, fern, -i, -vii, a synonym for JuIwar. Tho Kahsr is also staled 
Mahra, and in Ferozepur at least scttlos all liis disputes in a 
caste fanehdyat. Curiously enough tho Muhammadan Kah^r retains 
the cult of tho water-god Khwdja Khizr, which the Jhlwar also affects. 
On the Jumna he worships tho KhwAja, repeating bis name and that 
of HanumAn every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves tho hn/M or children of 
the KhwAja. The Gharuk sub-caste of the KahArs, however, claim 
descent from tho Kauravas and never bathe in tho Kurukshetr. 

Kahdar, a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KABi,,a tribe of JAfs, which in LudhiAna observes theyhondi rite at weddings. 
A loaf li mans in weight is also cooked and of this i man goes to a 
Bharai, the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 

Kahlon, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in SiAlkot. They claim d(!scont from RAja Viknimajft of tho 
Lunar race, through RAja Jagdeo of DArAnagar, t-oncerning whom they 
tell the well-worn legend that in his gonerosity ho promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. Sho claimed his head and ho fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to life. His descendant in 
the 4tb generation KahlwAn gave his name to tbo tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Sodi under whom thoy loft DArAnagar and settled 
near BatAla in GurdAspur, whence they spread into SiAlkot. Mnham- 
madan Kahlons perform the nikah, but they also observe Hindu 
observanoes at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
acKhariot malhatroQ outside tho village. There a lamp is lighted iii 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of tho tree. Tho 
bridegroum then cuts off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel.* Its jathera is BAba Phul Jehad. 

KAHLiiEiA, ‘of Kahlfir,’ one of the Simla Hill States. A Hindu RAjput sept 
of the 1st grade, found in HoahiArpur. 

Kahon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found iii Amritsar and MultAn. 

Kahut, a JAt clan (sgricultural) found in ShAhpur, GujrAt, ^walpindi, 
HazAra snd Jhelum. They give their name to the Kahfita hills of RAwal- 
pindi (now held by tho KotwAl andDhsniAl) and to the town of Kahdta, 
now a JanjAa possession. 'I’heir present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range and give its name to the I^hutAni tlaqa of GhAkwAl tahul. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common 
ancestor: 24 generations ago, about the year A. D. 1359 their anoestor 
Said NawAb Ali migrated to Delhi, in tbo reign of “ liroz ShAh, 
Ghori”: (Firoz Tughloq, son of J^ubammad Tughlaq, is no doubt 
meant: he reigned from 1351 to 1388 A. D.): on^tbe way to Delhi 

* They an nid to avoid ss^ng * Am * (enough) wbils a wedding {tarty is eating in tilt 

bride's honse. 
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they foaght and conquered a p^n king of Sidlkot, namtd Saia Pil, 
who was, they say, probably a Pogra prince. On reaching Delhi thejr 
pa»'d their respects to the king who ordered them to hold the Dhanni 
und the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadersliip of Kahdt, the son 
of Nawib Ali, they accordingly retraced their steps to this district, ^nd 
settled first at Gagnelpnr, of which the ruined site is shown in Mauza 
Wariainfil near the foot of the Salt Range : here they remained for 
some time, realising the roVonue from the Janjdas of the hills and the 
Gujar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. The M&irs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dlianiii was then a lake, which 
on the coming of Bdbar was drained at his command, the Kahdts taking 
part in the work and colonising the land reclaimed. Chaudhri Sahnsdr, 
8th in descent from Kahdt, was their ancestor in the time of Bdbar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, full ill : this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. They in> 
tonuarry to some extent with Mdirs and Kassars, and now and then with 
Awdns, both giving and taking daughters : but usually marry within 
the tribo.'l' The remarriage of widows is permitted, but is not custom* 
ary in goo-l families : where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

The mirdsis of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes : one relates 
to the passage of Bdbar through Kallar Kahdr, the first two lines being 
as given by the Rassar mirdavt, with the addition of a third, Kahut 
potre Abu Talah de awwal a’e : but the latter does not hnng well to* 
gether with what precedes it : the Abu Tdlab referred to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs : Kahut charhid Dihlion sat mar naqdre : 
ehdr hazdr bhird aur hammi sdre : Kak&t Dhoni aurhhru hoid : turmid 
ehandal sdre. Dhond is the name of a Kahfit leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahfits with the Janjfias. 

Jjike the Mdirs and Kassars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but though they differ little in character and appearance from uiose 
tribes it is doubtful whether they are of the same stock. Though they 
may be regarded as Bdjpots by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Bijput descent and indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin. 

Kaii(A 1 .*khil, see under Hatikhel. 

Trini -MigiM. see Qdim*makdm. 

KAith, KAiTHjfem. KAithiAnI, *n£, *TANf. KAnitb, fern. *f, •»£, -lAuf, KAtath, 
Katabtb (a).— In the Edngnt hills the kaith'f is an accountant. 

* But they do many with Qnreahis, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Qoverument Rorvice. They rank a little below the M&irs and Kassars, but occasion^ly inter- 
marry with them. 

\ With the characteriistio Indian tnndenry to define status in terms of origin by birth 
the name of Kaith in the Punjab hills is said to be applied to members of a mixed cast# 
formed by the intermarriage of Rrahmuna and Ki^aths proper and even of Binias who follow 
clerkly pursuits. ^Their caste would be Mahijan (Pahiri) and their ooonpation kdith. Mr. 
Barnes said : ** The K&yath of the hills is not identioaf with the Kiyath of the plains. H# 

** belongs to the Vaiiya or commercial class and is entitled io wear the Jani§ or sacrod 
“ thread. The K&yath of the plains is a SlidraHand is not entitled to sssuss# ih# yoiiso.** 
In Bashahr the Idyath is a temple sorvaot. 
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In ^ tlie plains the^ KnyatH or Kayasth Is a caste— the well-known 
writer obss of Hindastin. A full account of the caste and of its 
nrij^s, which are fiercely disputed, would bo beyond the scope of this 
article, but it may bo noted that the Kayasthas say that they sprani; 
from the body of Brahma who by yirtne of his ascetic powers gave 
birth to a son named Ohitrd Gupta.* Tliis son ho bade go to Dharam- 
purl, serve Ydma Rdja, and omke the people of tho world fulfil their 
Jeartha. His desci>ndants are known as Kuyasthns or Kayakd Sthdn.f 

By Rdja Mania’s daughter Ghitrd Gupta had four sons, Mathae, Bhat- 
ndgar, Saksena and bnbdstana. By Snsarman Bishi’s daughter he 
had eight sons, Nigam, Anshat, Gaur, Karam, lUImik, UnAyd, Kiil, 
BHrsat and Sbtaj Dhaj. 'I'he 12 groups of tho Kayasthas are named 
after these 12 smis. But all 12 are not represented in the Punjab. In 
Jfnd for instance only four are found, vtt., Mathar,. Bha(ndgar, Saksena 
and Srivdstann. As a rule they mix freely but in some places Srivds- 
tsna and Saksena do not smoke from the same hukka or eat hachchi rati 
together. They form one endogamous group. In Jind they nrp chiefly 
of the Kashyab gotra, but some families belong to the BhHfs and one or 
two other gotras. In all tho groups there are sub-groups (als) named 
after ploces, so that there are 84 ala in tho 12 groups. Two ala, via, 
• those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriHge. 

Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayastha marrying a female of a feu/ or tribe below him in tho social 
scale is usually escommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
the woman be of good tamily and he strictly abstains from eating 
hanhchi roti prepared by her. Childron born of such unions are married 
to porsons of similar status. Marriages are generally performed at 
mature ago and great attention is paid to a boy’s education. 

The KAyath is not indigenous in tho Punjab, and is found in de- 
creasing numbers as wo go westwards. Ho is only to bo found in the 
administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by PunjAbi clerks. His origin 
is discussed in Colebrook’s Eaaaya. 

KajlI, a landless nomad tribe of tho North(>m BAr in the OujrAnwAla district, 

Kajlan, a JAt tribe found in Jind and HissAr. It claims descent from 
Kajla, a ChauhAn Rajput who married an Ahfr widow by karewa and 
thus became a JAf. 

KIkIkhu, see Sayyid. 

KIkar, a branch of the Parni AfghAns. 

KIkar, one of the PathAn tribes which hold the Koh-i-SiAl or 
• black range’, «. e. the SuIaimAn range. It occupies the elevated 
plateau of Bora, which is described as extensive, well-watered, fertile 
and carefully cultivated, and other tracts. The valleys between Bom and 

i^MteToupta means Concealed lik« a picture. Brahma said to his son: ‘Hum hut 
bun (.fmpta) by me like a picture {ehiUa) and shalt therefore be cali flj 

account of tho 


OQpia 07 wio loOAWw, - . , . , . • 

f F- T"**^** in Banskrit meau “ one who rostdes in tho body." A detailed 
Isigiad u girca in tiie PMl Khand of tho Padam PMm. 
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the mountains south of the Zhob Valley are held by the TM’niy 
Kdkar claui aud the Isot^ a clan of the Pare! Afghans who are alrin 
to the Kdkars. Edkar had 18 sons of his owu and adopted 6 more 
and these founded 24 clans. It is difficult to regard the K4kars as 
iScythic. 

KIkau, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Kaka 9 , an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KAXEZAi, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
See also under Kaldl. 

Kakkezai,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and as far 
west as Kandahdr. They claim to be by descent Afgbdns of Seistdn, 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Kain, and th« nucleus of the nln sa may 
well be a pure Pa^h^n dan. But the sections of the Kakkezai include 
snch names as Bhursi, Malak, Kothale, Kasoliya Shaikh, Vansare and 
Nakhasria, and, in Siillko{, Bale, Bhagirath, Chdndi, H&iida,t Khorfa, 
Wadrath and Wanjoira, which hardly i»int to an Afghan origin and’ 
lend rolonr to tho theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted st an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat- 
ed to a Pathto clan. A family at Pasrfir in Sidlkot is called Mir Daha^, 
and tho office of that namo at Bajwilra in Hoshi^rpur was held by a 
Kttkkezai family in 1120 Ilijri, In tho Jnllnndur Do4b a branch of the 
Kakkezaia, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
even gave governora to Kashmir. The community is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 

KIkba, a military Brahman family, settled at At& in Jhelum. 

Kak^I, an Ardio clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Eakuana. — ^T he term for Kumhdrs in the Sdndal Edr in Jhang. They are 
fonnd as cultivators in many rahnda or hamlets, and also have rdknda 
of their own to which they have gathered to avoid the begdr laid on 
them in other villages. They are called Kakndna, and say they are 
not Kumhdrs, but Jdfs, descended from one Kdku : and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

Kalai, (1) a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Multdn : (2) Ealdl ur Kardl, a class ofr very varying status and 
probably composite origin. Tho Kardl claim Hindu Bdjput ancestiy 
and derive their name from Earauli, the State in Bdjputdna. They are 
divided into 52 clans or gots including the Tulsi and Pital (in Eapur- 
thala). These Kardls are also styled Ahluwdlia, from Ahlu, a village 
in Lahore, and the Ahluwdlia sections are said to be: Tulsi, Phnl 

Mali, Rekbi, Sdd and Segat. The Kardls are found in all the Distriota 
of the Itkorthern Punjab from Gojr&t to Hoshidrpur, and are sa id to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kaldl or Neb are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
brace Sikhism than the Kardls. They are by nrofossion distillers, and 
the word Kaldl appears to be derived from kuidl, a potter. 

* Mackenzie saya the Kakkezai are alao called Bnlledoe (BileladlA, bnthe doea not explain 
the term. Onjrit Bdtt. Rtp., 1861, p. 27. Bnlledee mayJbe a tranaliteration of Baledi, ‘ one 
who herda oxen* : PunjaU Diety., p. 86, 
t Binda ia a got of the Khatria. 
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The Kal&l goia are not apparently namerous and include ; 

Hatyir. 

Jajj. 

Janw^thfa. 

Ladhithfa. 

Mammak. ' 

Paintal. 

Pall. 

HiesOi it will bo observed, differ from the Kardr] gols on the ono 
hand and the Kakkezai sections on the other. 

Ealandar, see Qalandar. 

Kalaigab ^ee Thatfaera. 

Kaub, (1) a Jftt clan (Agricultural) fonml in Amritsar and Mult4nj (2) a 
Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

EIlas, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KalasAN, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultiiml) found in Montgomery. 

KAlisABAHj a clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

KIlash, a tribe of EdHraj long subject to ChitRll anti found in two small 
villages, Kdlashgum and Bidir of that State. 'I’hoy speak the Kdldsh 
language and are Faqir Miskin by status. The Kam Kdfirs affirm 
that the whole of the country from the Easttorn Kdfirisldn frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalach. 

Eai.Xd(it, EauAwAyT, fem. -Anf, •ni, a class of professional musicians and 
aingers : see under Bhdt. 

EalbkA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Ealbb, (I) A Jdt triho found in Jind, whore the savindh of its Sidli, Diddr 
Singh, at Bhammawadi is revered on the 1st hadi of Mdgh. cf. 
Bhardnch. It is also found in Sidlkot, where it claims Chaiilidn Udjput 
origin, like the Chimas, and descent from Rdjd Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants Ddra and Nattd who migrated to that District in 
Jahdngir’s time. In Ludhidna tho Kalcr Jdts at weddings woi shi}) their 
ja^heva at his matt or slirino. They also affoct Snkiii Sarwar and 
at marriages an ofToring of bread is iriade to a Bharai. The first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgiu and, if it is abundant, to 
other girls as well. It is abo found as an agricultural clan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery, in which latter District it is Muhammadan : (2) an 
Ardip clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Eaudia, a Muhammadan tribe, found in Montgomery (probably Knler). 

S[iLEROTH, a Jd^ clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

EauXii, Kalghdn, an Awdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ElLHfB (t Kalfr) a tribe of Jdts. It holds about 16 villages in paroana 

Indri in Karndl but describes the number as 12 (a bdrd). Dabkanli 
■ Ealdn is its parent, village, and it is also the [mrent village of 12 
Edlbir villa.M8 east of the J umna, of 1 2 across the Ganges in Mordddbdd , 
and of 17 villages in Ambdla. The Kdlhirs are divided into two clans' 
or beong, Mandhdn.andTurka which panuot intermarry. Mandhdn was 
son of Mdnd, and Turka of Jejal, and Mdnd and Jejalwere brothers. 
Originally they came from Ajcdhya, first migrating to Pamaktoda in the 
Dakl lan or M&lwa, and afterwards to Dardrehra ia Jaipure 


BhAgar. 

BhamrAl. 

Bhand&ri. 

Bharwathfa. 

Bhukai. 

Bimbat. 
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Kalhoba or SiRAi, originally a Jdt tribe, also known as Dodti which 

mre a dynasty to Sind and is still represented in Dera Qbizi Kh£n. 
Its ancestors were darweahea or religions mendicants who followed the 
tenets of the Sayyid Mubammad, the Jdnpdri, a noted teacher, and 
one of them, Harmus, espoused a daughter of the Abara Jdts of Sind, 
receiving a grant of land as her dower. His son or grandson. Shaikh 
Nasir, end hia Kon Shaikh Dfn Mnhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority over the Abara territory in Upper Sind. His 
brother Ydr Unbammad thi^w oS all allegiance to the Mughals, seized 
tbe Siwistdn aarkdr of Tba^ha, the Siwf mahdll of Bakhar in the 
Multdn Provincei and Dihdr, and wrested the title of KhiiddyAr from 
tbe Mughal authorities.t His descendant Nur Muhammad drove the 
Ddddpotrus out of tbe zamlnddri of Lakkhi, in the Bakhar mahdlLX 
In 1786-37 theLafi Khfin, Khuddyilr,§ received the province of fbatha, 
together with the southern pari of the Bakhar aarkdr, but two or three 
years later he was stripped of two-thirds of his territory by N&dir Sb&h. 
After Nddir Shdh's death however the Khuddydr asoumed authority 
over all Sind, under the nominal suzeraignty of t he Durrdnis, but their 
rule was short-lived. Nur Muhammad Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1752 by bis son Muhammad Murad, but he only ruled for 6ve 
years and was deposed by the Tdlpur Baloch, who set up his brother 
Midn Ghulitm Sh^ (1757-58). An attempt by his brother Att^r Khdn 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Durrdni grant, failed. || GhuUm 
Shdh died in 1771, while superintending the ei'ection of the fortress of 
Haidantbad in Sindh, after a stormy reign of 15 years. He had in 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory in Sindh, 
but Sarforfiz Khdn, bis son and successor, cancelled the permit in 1775. 
A year previously he had caused Bahrdm Kh&n, head of the TAlpun, 
and one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. . 

* Lati is siud to be derived from the Hindoi laf, ' tan^^ed or clotted hair,’ and hdhorah 
in Sindhi is said to bear the same meaning. A derivation from lat, a ' club ‘ in Sindhi, baa 
also been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora chiefs tomb at Khadi.Abid a num^ of 
elnbs are suspended. 

t According to the Dera Ohisi Kh&n Oauttetr, p. 2S, Y<r Muhammad aided by the Khte 
of Kalit defeated tbe governor of Sevi about 1700. After establishing himself in Northern 
^dh, he made his formal submiasion to Jahiudar 6hih on his succession to the throne of 
Delhi and was invested with tbe title of Ifawdh, and the governorship of Sevi. 
t And soon came into contact with the MirrAnis, ihid. p. 23. 

$ The title Khudayir appears to have been hereditary, or to have been bestowed upon 
the maiMaMiir or office-holder for the time being by the Mughals. But aceor^g to the 
Dera Gbizi Khan OaMUsur (p. 24) NAr Muhammad submitted to Ahmad 8h<h Durrani on 
MA^r ShAh's assassination and received from him the title of BhAh NawAz Khin, A year 
or two later however he rebelled and was driven into Jaisalmer. 

II According to ShahAmat Ali (Picturmqu* Shttcht* ia India) AttAr Khin was aent along 
with a foreo by Ahmad ShAh and on his arrival at Sbikarpur HiAn GhulAm ShAh but 
ho was inpportsd by the AbbAssi family, rulers of BahAwalpur, and he and another brother 
AhmadyAr defeated AttAr KhAn. The latter obtained a second force from Ahm^ ShAh, and 
the brothers then divided thrir territories, GhulAm Shih taking Thatha, and AttAr KhudA-AbAd 
and AhmadAbAd. AttAr was however soon dispossessed again and setUad at IkhtiyAr Khin 
whence he made several more attempts to oust GhulAm ShAh. The story given in the Dera 
OhAzi KhAn GauUter that MahmAd 8h^ Qoiar helped GhulAm ShAh to re-establish the 
&Ihora power aVDera GhAzi KhAn is probably incorrect. The other version, that he was 
opposed by UobmudflhAh and also by the Gnazi KhAn^ more probable. That Ahmad 
BDM despatched Kanra Hal, governor of MultAn, against the Kalhora in 1768 ia alw likely, 
but hie defeat by Kaura Hal, if it aver ooenrred, cannot have been sevetei for ia 1768 
OhuUm ShAh finally broka the Hirrini power after taking Dtn Qhiai KUa. 
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The name Sabai or Serai is borne by the notable Ealhora family of 
H4jipur in the Jdmpar tahail of Dera Ghuzi Kh4n. For an account of 
it reference must bo made to the Dera Glidzi Kh&ri Gazetteer, pp. 91 — 94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 
potras are descended from J&m Jtinjar and therefore akin to the 
Ealhoras is ropadiated by the AbbAssi or Da<jdfotba tribe, though it was 
accepted by Baverty. 

KiuAB, a sept of Klijpnts, found at Pdnipat. Its family saint, Kdid Sayyid^ 
is a great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
most lie on the ground or ho will be bitten by a snake. But if a snake 
bite a man on a glide’s ground he will suffer no harm. 

EambAwan, a tribe of J^^s, claiming descent from a Siroha Rijpnt by a 
Nain wife : found in Hissiir. 

Eal EbaM), a tribe of Jdts, descended from Eala. It has for 25 genera* 
tions been settled in tahsil Jind, but came originally from mmpur 
Khan^l in Delhi. 

Eallas, a tribe found in Jhelum : see under Bharat. 

EallI}, a Jdf clan (agricultnrnl) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in ShAlipnr. 

Eauut, •!. — A Baloch tribo. Formerly of great importance, the Ealinats 
fought with the Marris. Dames describes them as a Levitical tribe, 

g robably non-Baloch. They are now found at PAsni in Mekrdn and in 
iudh. Tho name is probably derived from Khslinat in Mekrdn, the 
connection with the Karmati (the Earmatian heretics of Elliot’s Biatory 
of Lidia) being doubtful. 

Eaio, a Jdt clan (agricnltural} found in Amritsar and Slnltdn. 

EAlok, a Jdt tribe, found in Sidlkot. It is described 'as of Somabansi or 
Lunar doscent, from Bdjd Jdgdeo of Dhdranagar, and has throe movU or 
clans, Nehnt, Jodh and Banna. Doubtless Eablon. 

EAifid, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn tahsil, where Edlrd employes 
of Shdh Jahdn’s army received grants of land. 

EaIiB, an agrioultaral clan found in Shdhpur, and in Montgomory (where it is 
Muhammadan). 

Ealbab, a Gujar tribe, claiming descent from Rdna Ear Rai, Ghanhdn, by a 
Gnjar wife. He assigned them a part of his conquests in the Jumna 
Dodb and they still hold a little land in the Chauhdn Ndrdak of Kamdl. 

EaIiSAN, a Gujar olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ealsita, a Eamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ealtb&a, a Eharral olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ealta, (1) a Eharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; (2) a 
Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (3) an AwAn clan 
(sgricultnral} found in Amritsar. * , 

EaitAb, (1) a Bdiput clan ’(agricttltural) found in Shdhpur : (2) a Jd^clan 
(agricultural) found in Multdn, 
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Elifl.-(1) A man, generally of low>caafce, Who has brought himself and 
even hia tlesoendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service being rendered in lien of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt. This condi- 
tion of service still exists in Chamba, though moro or less secretly, as it is 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kulm in spite of the law. It pro- 
bably exists all through the hills. (2) The kdma of the plains is a field 
labourer. 

Kahalia, Eaubaua : see Gadaria. In Kamdl Muhammadan JdtB who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also called Kamalias and are said to 
marry only among themselves. Hut the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gadarias in fact. 

Kahaohi, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
Mfrdsis. 

EAiiiLZAi, one of the four main divisions of the Mandanb branch of the 
Khakhai (Khashi) Pathdns. The Kamdlzai and Amaaai, another branch, 
are found in Marddn and the Razzar in Peshdwar. 

Kamanoab, Kamagar, a bow-maker. With him may bo classed the tir-gar 
or arrow-mnker, and possibly the pharera, but the latter appears to be 
merely the hill name for the rang-aaz,* The Kamagar, as he is com- 
monly calle<l, is chiefly found in towns and cantonments and, except in 
Kdngfa, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar has taken to wood decoration in general. 
Any colour or lacquer that can bo put on in a lathe is generally applied 
by the Kharddi, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Kaimingar or by the rangsaz, the former doing the finer sorts of work. 
The Kamdnga^r does not form a distinct caste, but is professionally 
inferior to tho Tarkhdn or rangtdz, though he belongs to the Tarkhdn 
caste. 

KahbaIiIA, See Gadaria. 

Kahboh. — (1) Tho Kamboh is one of the finest cultivating castes in the 
Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but ihey are no 
less industrious and skilful than tho Ardii^s. Tliej are found in the 
upper Sutlej valloy as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the Jumna 
valley as Karndl. They are especially numerous in Kapflrthsla. The 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valloy from the west, and 
there has late'y been a very large inflnx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patidia into the great dhdk jungles between Thdnesar and the 
rivor. The Sntloj Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
branches, ono of which came up the river from the Multdn country 
(whence they afo called lammaiodlaa, fr. lamma, ‘west’) and the other 
down tho valley from the neighbonrhood of Kapfirthala (whence they 
are called tappnudla, frpm tappa, said to be the region between the 
Beds andr Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the Sikh 


*The fharera or lhartra is also said to be a ailrersaithi ste.udsir Lobdr. 
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rale. Under that rule they also came into Jullundur from Kaptirthala.'^ 
They claim descent from Rdja Karan^ and say that their ancestor fled 
to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace thoir origin to the 
trans-Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true. They are said hy some to bo ancient inhabitants of Persia, and 
the Karn&l Kambohs trace their origin from Garli Ghazni; but the 
fact that 40 per cent, of them nre Uindus and 23 percent. Sikhs is 
conclusive against their having had any extra-Indian origin, unless at 
a very remote period. Araiitjis and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related : indeed in Montgomery a man aj)pears to bo called 
AtHi} if he is Musalmin and Kamboh if llindu.t Hut that this is not 
always the case is evident from the fact of a very eonsideriiblo propor- 
tion of tho Kambohs of Amritsar, Ijahore, Forozepur, PatiAla, N^bha, 
and Maler Kofla having returned themselves ns Musalmilns, although 
Musalmin Ar^iiis are idso numerous in those tracts. Jii Jullundur tho 
village of Bhalowdl is owned partly by Kambohs and partly l)y Ar^fns, 
both being Musalmdn. It is perhaps doubtful whetljer the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the f.'ict that they luith camo 
from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricuUurnl repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of tho 
Ardf^ caste was a group of IJinda Kambohs converted to Isldtn. Thus 
in Jullundur tho Gauro, Hdndo and Momi clans are found in both 
castes, and in Montgomeiy several of their clan names are identical. 
It is said by some that the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for thoir daughters, while the Ardfns do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of tho Ardi](]ii 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-growiT. The 
Kambohi moreover, is not a more agriculturist, lie not infrequently 
engages in trade, and even takes service in the army or in oflices or 
even as a private servant, while his wife not infroqiiontly lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman ; and under A kbar a Kamboh 
general called Shdhbaz Khdn commanded 5,000 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengal.:^ Musnlm&n Kambohs lield Hohna in Gur- 
g&on some centuries ago; and the tombs and mosques tluitthey have loft 
show that they must have enjoyed a considcrublo position. Tho mili- 
tary, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be distinguished as 
Qalmi or '^men of the pen,^^ and not to interm:irrv with tho agricultural 
or Kh4ki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social cus- 
tom and not a caste rul^. Tho Kambohs do not soom to bear as high a 

* The Kamboh villages in Jullundur aro clustered iegelher in Nakodar Uisliil in the 
extreme south-vrest on the Kapurthala border. Tradition says that in 1U54 A. D. tho 
Punjab was devastated by floodn, so Jahangir sent 8her Sh^h, u Suba, lo restore it und he 
brought with him from 8un6m in I'atinla (Mr. Purser thought this possibly a mistake for 
a former Kamboh stronghold in Gurcaon) two men, Achhra, whom ho located near 
n h nnUti in Lahore, and Rath whom he settled near SulUnpur in Kapurthala where the 
Kambohs founded a bdra or group of 12 villages. 

The Kambohs of Phlllaur tbou^ few merit special notice. They claim to bo Surajbansi 
Rijputs who came from K^mrup (Assam) on tho Brahmaputra to Delhi in Hum&yun's 
tiifiA Thence Bohd Rai migrated to Lahore and D41a Rai to Jullundur. This may be a 
poetical way of saying that Sh&hbax Khan’s carce| in Bengal raised his family to Rajput 

status. . • 1 . 

t In Mnlt&n, where the Kambohs aro poor and unimportant, they often culUvato vegetables 
ann those SO occupied aro not uncommonly called Arains by the people. 

1 He bad 9,000 men under bis command when operating on the Brahmaputra : Blochmaun’a 
I| 899*402, 
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character for honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb 
current in the United Provinces : The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the 
Kashmiris ; all three are rogues (badzdt)/* and in Karnil Mr. Benton 
described them as " notoriously deceitful and treacherous.” On the other 

hand Sarddr Gurdidl Singh states, it is not known on what anthoritv 

that "during the reign of terror in India, it was the Kambohs who were 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
The_ Kambohs are said to bo exceptionally numerous in 
Meerut. Pheir location under the hills lends some aught sunnort to 
their tradition of origin from Kashmir. ® 

The Kam^hs are not very numerous in the State oi BahAwalnur 
but they offer some points of interest. The Hindu Kambohs 150 
yeara a^, oc^pied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutler 
not far from Pdkpattan Being oppressed they migrated and founded 
Jhullan, a village in KdrdAri Minohindbad. J hnllan was a Bodla faair 
to whom they paid special reverence and after whom they named their 
villages, and his defendant Ihsan Ali is still greatly revered by the 
Hindus. 1 he Kambohs say they originally came froni Amritsar ^and 
that they and the ArMijs have a common origin. The Ardfns, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim IWjput origin, and say their old head- 
quarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Rdvi and the Ghaggar. 

Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow . 

(1) OuM a powerful Riji of the Solar race, whoso capital was at AindWa 

hence U) Derat and havmg killed P«mar. its RijA. took SssT^ of hii kiSd“m £ 
founded Waranj?ir md his son founded another town, whi^ he nam^ ^iantmTand tho 
cities of Larabni and Cajm. The latter was his capital, and lav near the 
thepemiisulasoujhofGuzorat. At the Solono fes&val when fio was%r£iiS %tous 
ntes he was attwked bv an enemy who had conspired with his p«roh,t Me cW^as 
plundered and its people massacred. Of those who escaped some fled to Th2 

Ghaggar. passing by Jwpim and Sirhlnd on their way. thence spread over th^bMv 
tetwMn toe Jumna and the SuUej, and after wandering through the country watered by the 
Suile, and scatter^ over the whole Pun ab. Others reached Multta ZX^and 

thence spi^aadmto Montgomery They are ca led Kambohs because they came from GidSh 
near Kambay. Others Msert that the name is a corruption of tambudh fmtm^^f little 
inteUect) because they did not take up arms on the Solono day, but prefew^ to “e. ' 

(2) RAji S^akhsh of Kamboj of the (tolar race and a descendant of the god 

Buri^ sided with the Kauravas m their fight with the PAndavas. He periahedwito nS 
^ his men in the battlefield, and those who escaped setUed in NAbha came to calleJ 
Kamboji whence Kamboh. ^ ^ wiiicu 

(3) ^mboh is said to be compounded of Kai and an6o(., and the tribe is said to bode- 

soonded from the Km dynasty of Persia, to which the emperors KaikAus. Kaikhusro 
Ku-Lehnwhab and Darius brioi^ed. When they migrated to the Pnejab’they reme 
to be called Kai-ambohs or Kamboh&ci. ^ ^ 

(4) Hazrat AbduUa, son of Zuber. was sent with a large army to conauer Persia wham 
he setfled and built many huts on the banka of the riverf The Pershms muW not’ im^r! ' 
stand toeir tongue (Arabic), so to^ bec^ lam-fo or taciturn. Zuber’a army comprised 
men of many beliefs. In time their settlements were destroyed and the ' Kamgos ’ 

The first stonr is llm cme naturally favoured by the Kambohs themselves and toe ftet re. 

muns that the Botono festivri is not observed by them, because they regard it as iimna. 
picious. The authOT of.too TdHkh,id«a and ff«r KrathBan^ bu Sve“m 

w^toat^^ Ku^ohs— ** Kambojas, but against thisU be 

(0 do not observe the Salono or tie the rakhri on it : 

«») pntolaim Garb Gajni or Ghaggar BAs as their original 

(ui) that theirVofa correspond ^th those of the Brahmans and Ohhatris : 

(til) that they perform the parujan or handhan ceremony • 

(V) that ^ worsUp.we^s at the Dj^a and wear them at weddi&gsi and 

(vt) that they cut the jand tree and sacrifice a he-goat St a marrtefh. 



The only point which merits notice in these folk-etymologiee is the 
allosion to Sodeksli (Sudakshina)^ king of K&mbojn, a territory which 
lay under the hills, which now form tho northern border of the 
Attook and BAwalpindi Districts, from the Indus to tho Jhelam. That 
king, according to the Mahahharata, joined the Kaoravas with an army 
contitining Yavanas and Shakas. But KAmboja also appears to hare 
been the name of a tribe. These facts are in accord with the tradition 
that the Kambohs came from Kashmir, bat beyond that there is abso* 
lately nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable ns to identify 
the Kambohs with the Kdmbojae. How their gots can be said to 
correspond with those of tho Brahmans or Chhatris is not clear. The 
Kambohs have very few large sab •divisions. Tho nine largest are— 
DahAt, Jaura, Sando, Jammiliti, Jbaode, Thind, Jauson, Mabrok, Dnniil. 

The Kambohs are by religion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great m^ny 
are Muhammadans. The latter ai‘e in Lahore described as hardly dis* 
tingnishable from tho ArAltjs, bat the Sikh Kamboh is better than 
either, being equal to the ArAi^ in industry, but more enterprising and 
more provident. Ho matches the Ardf^ as a market gardener and is 
not inferior to the Sidhu JAf in geneial farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the JA^. The Sikh Kambohs in 
the (JhenAb Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1004. 

The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chaukd. 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring. Widow 
remarriage is allowed. 

The Kambohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
' Hindus, affect the cult of Bhuman ShAh, an UdAsi faqir whose shrine 
is at the village of that name in DipAlpur tahsil. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was himself a Kamboh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 

Hindu, Sikh and Jain Kamhohs avoid 8 gots in marriage, the Muham- 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perfonu the first tonsure 
under a dhdk tree and tho Jham got at a BAbA’s shrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence SultAn and Bhuiron. 

The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups 

(i) . BAwan-gota,*^ ».e., 52 gots. 

(ii) . OhanrAsi-gota, i.e., 84 gots. 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Uindn Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus ?). It is 
said that when Gafh Gajni was destroyed a ChaurAsi Kamboh took 
refuge with a baid named KamAchi and so the ancestor of the BAwan- 
goto severed all connection with him> 

The KamAl account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalaohi, now 
in PatiAla, whence they founded 82 villages. The Lalachi Kambohs 
claim to be i^wan-gotas. A sectiomof these Kambobs embraced IdAm 
only nnder JabAngfr, and hence the mass of the BAwten-gotas became 
Mnbammadans, wbilo tlie bulk of the CbaorAsi-gotae remained Hindus. 

* Tbs BAwan-gota gots vill bo found in the Appendix. 
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The two most important centres of the 64waii«gota8 are Sananr an^ 
SuD&m in Patidla. The ' 52 * are in their own estimation superior to 
the * Si-gotaa.* The letter are found in the fianfir and Thuri (f Dhnri) 
ildqaa of PatidJa, in Maler Ko^laj Nibha, the Nar4ingarh tahsil of 
AmbtUaaiid in Sahiranpur east uf the Jamoa; also in Amritsar, 
Malt4n, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from Ambila makes the 
' 52-yota« ’ descendants of a cadet branch and the '84-potas* of an 
elder branch. 

The Kambobs follow many occupations, as confeotioners, retail 
dealers, etc., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ardiini clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KahbbA, a JAt clan (agrioultural) found in Mnlt6n. 

Kamii., a sept of Rajputs, found in Si&ikot. 

Kaiif^, fern, ‘AfTt. 

Kaiif BA, a weaver, see under JuUh4. 

Eaklana, a sept of the Si&Is. 

Eahokb, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 

KAmon, a J4t clan (agricuUnral) found in Mult&n. 

Kamtana, an Ardf^ clan (agricnltnral) found in Montgomery. 

Eakao, a J4( clan (agrioultural) found in Amritsar. (Doublloss Kang). 

Karaubi, KahAwabi,* an inhabitant of Kansur, the valley which, lying 
on the Upper Sutlej, forms an appanage of the 3ashabr State. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Kanets or JAds, but differ as com* 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Ldhnla Kanets 
from those of Knllu. 

Besides the Kanets cr J4ds the only two castes in Kanaur are the 
Ch4man^,t who make shoes and weave, and the Domang.j; who are 
blacksmiths and oarpentera 

Water or cooked food which has been touched by the lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanet*s house. If a Kanet eat such food inadvertently ho applies to his 
B&j4 who bids^ him make expiation (prayaaehitta) and pay some 
nazrdna or forfeit. This custom is called aajeran or aacherwn. 

The Kanets of Kanaur are said to be divided into three grades, each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets of Bashahr proper. 


Thfi Kmut Mp(* of KoMaur, aeeording to thtir gocgraphieal di$tribMlio», 

Iss Gbadb Kisbh. 


BsirviD, 

Skiatst. 

Wiagmo. 

Thingac, 

OimM. 


Paigsni 

Males. 

Beni. 

Shwil 

Beiirito. 

Biteryin. 


BekhAn. 

SSkSrC. 

DMa. 

Jfaijin. 


* Kaeanra appsars to be the more oorieot form, 
t The Obsmtn of the plalnlt Coabtless. 

% The Dorns of the plains. 
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Kanei Mpft tn ISanaur. 


FtorganiSMiMt. 


Btfm. Tib. Pores. 
Rensbyin. 

Dhanstiyin. 

Famkpa. 

Pillar. 

Aldaoa. 

Chiittgpd. 

Khidari. 

Barji. 

Shyiltd. 

Tholpi. 

Loktaa 

Pinitd. 

Bhuryin* 

Biat. 

Killam. { 

Pargani Inner Tukpd, 

1 Hitbu. 1 

1 Nyokcbi. f 

Bip&lti. 1 

Chethi. 1 

Fargani Outer Tukpd. 

Obingknng. i 

Fanyin. | 

Ynlto. 1 

Pargani PandaraM, 

1 Obogli 1 

Tyirat. | 

Pargani TMdrdble. 

Jogtd. 1 

Brilbang. I 

Ghimipo. 1 

Kishd. 1 

2nd Grade Kanitb. 
Pargani Inner Tukpd. 

Moj range 

Pinkar. 

Rikahas. 

Kb ary in. i 

Shydni. 1 

Pargani Shdwd. 

Turkyin j 

Anobbin, Tib. Angoban. | 

Fargani Rajgdon. 

\ Maabin. | 


Ltapi. 

8UU. 

Gv^lang. 

Thirmf. 

FoAn, Tib. Puang. 

MakaU. 

Mispon or MUhpon. 


Dhangoh. 


Dfidyin. 


Ziniii. 


Shjili. 

8othi. 

Ungja. 


Khinp6, Tib. Khyimpa. 


3rP OBtDB KANBT. who WORK AS POTTXB8, 

W&ngobhing. | Vfizi. \ M6war. 


Titln »fciSMal$, 

1. Chins, the henditery headman of a Tillage (in each Tillage). 

2, Grokoh, the hotediter/ idrddr of the Tillage deity, who speak* on his behalf, 

8. Mithae, the hereditary kdrdir of a deity. Hi* doty is to petition the doity on 
behalf of the poblio. 

4. Pnjyare*. whose hereditary doty it in to worship the deity : Noe. 2, 8, and 4 ara 
found in seery Tillage where there i* a deity. 

8. Bathnngrd, an otBcial like the dttfAiir of the State. 

In the Kanaur ralley Bnddhiam is the dominant faith, bat thongh 
the social onstoms of the people generally resemble those of the Hin<Tna^ 
the obeerrances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is oondacted in that 
language. 

Birth cuttoma. 

Daring pregnancy (he following chant is song ' 0 goddess Tfb4, 1 
bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy choicest 
blessings.’ A iid a charm written on a bit of paper or biroh-tree bark 
is tied round the woman's neck. 

Onthebirthof a son the goddess PoImA is adored, and the chant 
called Bhvm chung, '^rhioh runs : Om tdyathd* gdU gate pdrd gate 
»¥>dh^ {* May Gk>d bless (ho child *) is sung. The old women of the 
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{amflj perform the midwife's fonotions ; and for a fortnight the mother 
lives apart, being debarred from tonohio^ anything. At the end .of 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow’s nrine mixed 
with Ganges water, as among Hindus. Th e child’s horoscope is oast 
by a Idtna, who also names the child when it is 15 days old, or on any 
other auspicious day. It is generally brought out of the house for the 
first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an acspidoua moment, 
when one or two months old. Oharmsforits long life are also made 
by the Idmaa, 

A boy’s head is shaved when one year old, the limas performing a 
horn,* pujd, or pd^h sacrifice. As the Eananris only rank as Shndras, 
th^ are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
fcapfhif or necklace from the age of 8. 

Mmriage custonu. 

The marriage customs in Kananr resemble those of the Tibetans. 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the Idmas solemnizing the wedding chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 

The nuptial rites in Kananr are peculiar. In the first place the 
amount of the <f^sr( is unuanally nigh, varying from Bs. 100 to 
Bs. l,000.t The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are in the bridegroom’s 
family, but ornaments, he-goats, cows, etc., are also given. The wed- 
ding is thus solemnized : — 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride’s equal in 
age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day 
fixed by the lama (priest). There the party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reoititig some chants in Tibetan 
after the Tibetan manner. Next day they return to their own house 
with the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her mother-in-law. After a 
religions ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom’s 
brewers, and then all of them are deemed to hare married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the Idmaa and musicians are 
fee’d. ^is marriage is a valid one. The child of an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in- 
heritonoe. Such children live by service and marry with some one of 
their own class, ».e., with a puglang or pugldkeh. 

In case all the brothers have only one joint wife, there can be 
no question as to the right of inheritance. And just as the bride's 

* Ham is a rite in whioh flamee are fed with olariflad better nixed with barley and 
■eiamamieed|if poSRiblealinondaand dried grapes are alio mixed in it. ia an 

offering to the deity of a lamp fed with better, water, flowere, iweetmeata, freit, eto., 
while ooeeietB in reading or reciting the Tibetan ecriptnre called Ohbaa or ChhoM. 

I >[ 1 ^ is an ordinary neoklaoe made of ftilat, the holy baeil {fleymum taerum). 

These banthie are generally made in dardw&r, Bindraban, Ajedhya and Benares. 

1 The dheri proTentt a woman’s going to another man, as only he who takes on him* 
aeit the rMponsibllity for it is entitled to keep the women. It is a snm paid to the bride’s 
suardian by those of the bridegroom, sjnd must be refunded to tbe latter if the marriage 
l^s oat ^dly, (•.».• if the wife leave her hesband and go off with another man, he has to 
refund the amount to them. , 

I Tbe wife is often older than her husbands, or than some of them, and her age, espaolal- 
ly U ooopled with n sharp tongue^ gives her a dsdsiTe toIm in the family eonnoUs. 
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iiiotIier*in*lBiW ia mistres!) of* tho family, so on her death the wife 
SQOCOods as its mistresst Thus tho movable and immovablo property 
of a family remains in its joint possession and is novor divided. But 
the oastom of polyandry is now dyiuj|r out by degrees. 

Death cimtoms. 

As the trade and wealth of Kaiiaur inuroase and its people come more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning tlie old customs, snoh 
as 4ubant (drowning), phukant (l)nrning), hhakhant (eating), etc. 'lliis 
last method of disposing of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the iuhabitantH of llAngrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
Ny4m, and by the Kochi or Pahdri people, Ziir or Jdr, Zild or J/lcJ. 

The fdmas used to consult their scriptiii'os and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according t(» the time, etc., of tho death, but now 
the Hindu shrddhs, and so on, are observed. 'Phoonly ofd custom which 
survives is the annual ahrddh called phulaieh,* in wliicli a Iio-goat, 
reared in the dead man’s oaine, is dressed in his clothes, saori6ced and 
eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At a death'bed, grain is distributed among all those present, and the 
Idmaa read from Buddhist writings. Tho body is burnt on the same 
day, or at lato^it on tho next. Drums, sandia, kamdlaf and cotiches 
are played when the corpse is carried to the burning-ground. Home of 
the bones are nicked up, and sent either to Mdnasarowar in Tibet, to 
Baw4lsar in Mandi State, or to tho Ganges.t In tho docoasod’s room 
a lamp is kept burning for seven days from the denth, anil incense is 
also burnt in it. The chholpa (Hind, kiria karm) is perfornmd from the 
eighth to the tenth day ; all the deceased’s clothes are given to the 
Idmaa, with other gifts. The panchaka or group of five constollations§ 
is inauspicious for the family of one who dies under it, and to avert tho 
evil, images of roasted Hour are made and burnt with tho corpse, to the 
accompaniment of Tibetan chants. 

After 15 days the Idma does a hompnjd, and pdlh, reciting Tibetan 
chants of purification. This ends tho period of mourning. After a year 
the phulaichW is observed, by giving food ami clothes to a Idma in the 
deceased’s name ; and until this is obsoryod the family must not wear any 
new clothes, etc. The ahrddh, called dujang in Kanauri, is also solemnised 
by the Uima. The burning-grounds are haunted by Mash^n, Kdkshas, 
Shyfinii and Khar-shydnd, of whom tlio first two are conceived of as 
evil spirits or demons, and the two Utter ns Jack-o’-lanterns or ghostn.l' 

* Fnlaioh or Phalaioh, from Hindi phni, flowhr, is w> oallod beonnse Knnaaris dnnnt 
wear now clothes till noe jear after a death in the family, but after performing the dujang 
they may wear flowers and new clothes. 

f The aandi and hnrndl are both musical instrnmenrs used in the hills. The former is 
made of wood and is about a foot buig with seven holes on whioh the Angers are nlaoed 
while playing and its sound is like that of an algojd ; tho latter Is made of brass and is 
like a long horn with a round, broad mouth ; in sound it reaemblng the conch. 

:|: Taking the bones to the Ganges is said to bo quite a recent innovation — only dating 
back two or three yoars 

§ The five itakahatraa are Dhanistha, Shatbhishi, Pdrvabhadrapadi, Ultaribhidrapadi 
and Rewati. ’ 

II Phul&iob is also the name of a fair held in October eveiy year at Briiling, near 
See Ckhvdng in the list of fairs. • 

f Mash&n and ’R4kshasa ace of course Sanskrit terms. The»other two are Kandwari 
possibly corruptions of Tibetan words. It is worth remarking that Mash6n, Shyflni and 
Rdkshas are also septs of Kauets, found inMellam, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 
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Seligioiu day$ in Xanaur. 

The following chant in repeated by (he Uma more than a (hou»and 
tlinea to exoroiso an evil spirit from a man or woman : Om bdjrd kthi 
kildyn shakehd uchd thaydld Any one bitten by a mad dog 

is healed by repeating the following chant more than a thousand 
times: Om khu-khu rdchd khd-thdm deutd ehang-ghi dwishok. 

A chronological list of the Buddhiat religioue obtervancee in Kanaur, 

1. The K4ngBO, a religious ceremony, in which the horn, pdjd and 
pdfh are performed by the Idmda nnd znmoa, observed in every temple 
throughout Kauanr on the 8th, lOth, 12th and l4th of the bright half, 
as well as on the full moon and amdwaa of each month. 

2. The Zinshok, celebrated in K4nam village on (he 8th of (he 
bright half, as well as on the fnll moon cf each month, including the 
amdwaa. 

3. The Torgy4, performed at K4nam, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of Phdgun. 

4. The Ton4, also celebrated at K4natn on (be llth of Chait for 
one day. 

o. The Tib&ngmd, performed at K4nam on the 20th of Paush. 

0. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kfinam on the 15(h of Ph4gnn. 

7. The Ndmgang, also observed at Kdnara for two days from (he 
amdwaa of every month. H6m, pujd and pdfh are performed by (he 
Idmda and zomoa. 

8. . The Shibrdt (Sanskr. Shivardtri, the birthday of Shib or 
Mahddeo), is a religious ceremony not only of the Hindfis bnt also 
of tho Buddhists. It takes place on the I4th of the dark half of 
Phdgun, on which day the people adore Shib, whom they call Lofan, 
and distribute food among relatives and friends. 

9. The Shopetang, (Sanskr. Shrdvandrohana, meaning ^worship 
of Sdwan'), is celebrated at Grdmang or Kathgdop in Bhdbd pargand 
on the full moon of Sdwan. About a dozen young men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go out to gather wild flowers and 
plants from tho loftiest snow peaks. They pass two nights (here, 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their 
return they are received with joyous music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then, together with women, dahoe end sing songs. 

10. The L4m4-paz4,« a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 
L4hrang, Sh 4 w4 pargand, on th e amdwaa of Dhait. The Idmda and tomoa 
devote themselves to the worship of the deity Ghhakoling Pambar, while 
dancing and singing are performed by men and women with great 
rejoicings. 

11. The J4gro (.Sanskr. JdgaraQa, a vigil), is also a leligions 
ceremony, o^sarved throughdut Kiuanr on lilie 20th of Bh4d‘>n. Tho 
night is spent in singing and dau nng to music, and worship of (ha 
deity is performed in all the temples. 



^airs in Kanauu 


4oi 

A list of the fairs held in Kanaur, with a brief description of each, 

1. Lowr^ or New Year’s Day, ie observed at Kdnam for three 
days, from Paush shudi 13th till the full moon of Pau«*h. All the 
people assemble to ask tho lamas about thi-ir gains and leases during 
the coming year. It is the most characteristic fair ef Kaiiaur. Feasts 
are given to friends ami relatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function. 

2. The Kangyur-zdimo (fr, hhigyur, library, and zdlmo, a visit), 
takes place on the 15th gat»* of Hsf (Ash&rh) at K&imui. People visit 
the Tibetan Library, called Kdogyur-tilngyur, in the large village 
of K&nam. 

3. llie Menthako fair also takes place at Ksln.iin on ilio 20th 
gate of Bhddon (August) and lasts two days. Tho chief event at this 
fair is a pony-race, feasting, drinking, dancing to music nnd singing. 

4. The Khwakchfi fair takes place at Kd>tiain and lasts for 5 days 
from the 20th gate of M4gh, ending on the 25th. Tho niglita are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of tho deity called 
Pdbla. 

5. The G&ngA fair takes place in Glidngmsng foivst above Lipp&, 
in Shuw4 pargand, on the full moon of Kiltik. Men, womoii and 
children climb to tho Cliingmang forest, and eating, drinkiug, 
dancing and singing are features oi the festival. 

6. 'rhe Jokhy4«kashimig and Jokbyd-chhugshimig at Kilnam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives ami friends, 
on the 13th and 14th gate of M4gh (January). 

7. The Ukhydng (fr, u, a flower, and khydng, a sight of) is the most 
remarkable fair in Kanaur. The people go to tlm high ranges to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, and offer a large garland of tho(n to 
the deity. Men and women iu rich attire also dance ami slug a soug 
which is roughly translated thus : — 

The fair called UkhyaDg is held first at Rupl village* § iti honour of the village deity 
named Tdras,t on the loth of Bhido. 

In B&rang village]; it takes place on tho 20th grUc of Hhiido, when tho upper foiOMls 
are full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garland § O N4ges|| of Bamug, *tis for your good sake. 
The Dkhyang fair takes place when the forest is dry, in Llie dry forest there are no 
flowers. 

What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to be done ? 

Behold a garland of rdchU kdnang to whom are we to oiler it ? 

It must be offered to Mirkiling.** 

A^Q to whom should we offer a garland of shishyur^f ? 

We must offer it to the deity of Yan4 or Mollam, by name Qandrapa?.}^ 

Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 


* Bup( is a village in PandarabCs parganA, 

J Teras, the deity of Rupi village. 

Biianft a village in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

§ Loshgiar, the monkhood flower. v 

11 N^ges. the deity of B&ran^ village. • 

V R4chA-k6nang. a plaot which has leaves like a cnlfs oars whence Ks name. 

** Mirkilingi deity of Khwingi, a village in Shdwa pargand, 
tf Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

^ OandripAsi tl^ deity of Yin6 or Meliam, a village in Rajgion pargand. 
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Fairs in KmoM/t, 

The fair ot Maheshras*, the Bh&b4 parganAf deity, takes place when the autumn 
moon is lull. 

A handsome Baja is Bij& Shnmsher Singh. 

And Maheshras, the deity of Bhibi. 

Like t>huwi Chandik&,:t is beautiful. 

In Tukpi ‘parganA ^ero are nine water channels. 

But Bhiiwii pargand has only one.” 

8. The Shogch fair is held at Chini aod lasts for 5 days, from Mangar 
shvdi 10th to the fall moon of that month. People from all the 
surrounding villages assemble to dance and sing and a great deal of 
merriment results. 

0. The Bdthin fair is aldb held in Chfnf on the let of Paush and is 
celebrated by dancing and singing. 

10. The Agtarang fair at Bichpa or Bispa in Inner Takp4 lasts 
for one day. All the people of the surrounding villages assemble, and 
dancing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
of the fair. 

11. The Mdng fair is also observed at Richp4 and lasts for about 
a week from the 18th of Mdgh. The lamas and aomos devote them- 
selves to the worship of Buddha, men and women dance and sing 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 

12. The Tnngnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Biohpa in Paush, 
the exact day being fixed by the zamindArs to suit their own con- 
venience, and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 
with general rejoicings. Eating, drinking, dancing and singing are 
the principal features of the fair. 

13. The Sherkan fair is hold in Kiinam on the 3rd of Katik and 
lasts but one day. 

14. The Dumgyur-zAlmo fair tskes place at KwAlda, in ShdwA par- 
gand on an auspicious day appointed by the mmindars in HAy (AsbAph). 
Dumgyur means a Buddhist praying wheel, and zahno, a visit. The 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 
often as they are allowed. 

15. The KailAs-zAlmo, or * the visit to tho KailAs mountain,’ is 
celebrated at Pilo or Spllo, iu Slijwa pargana, on any auspicious day in 
HAd fixed at the will of the zaminddrs, and lasts one day. Worship of 
the KailAs mountain is perfonned with great rejoicings, dancing 
and singing being the main features of the fair. 

16. The KbepA fair is observed throughout Kanaur, for three days, 
from MaQgar badi aaptami to Mupgar badi daami. The people bring 
thorns and put them on tho doors of their houses in order that no evil 

. spirit may enter and on the 3rd day they take all tho thorns outside 
the village and burn them, as if they were burning an evil spirit. 
Dancing and singing with music are main features of the fair. 

17. The BAs'kAyang (rda Sanskr. rd$hi, a zodiacal sign and 
kdyang, Sanskr. kdya, body)^ is the day ou which the sun reaches 

’ » " ' ■■■■■-—■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

* Maheshras (2nd}, the deity ot Bhiba poiyamt; « 
t Bhibi is a sar^aad in the Wing valley. 

% 8h&vaag Ohandiki, the goddess of Ko{lu or Kosiampi, a village in ShdwA parganA, 


Moncutieiam in £anauf» 4ud 

the xodiacal eign of Aries. In India known as the Meshf-saokr&nti 
or yiabava sa^kr^nti, throughout the Simla Hills it is called fiishd. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla Hills on the 
let of Bais^kh. The^ houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
anti daocing and siufjiug with great rejoicings are its main features. 

^ 18. The Llibrang-z6lmo fair takes place at Kdnam on the 17th 
of J6th. At this fair people visit the temple of Ddbld, and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 

19. The Chhokten*z&lmo fair is held at Ldbrang, in Shdwi 
jiargand, on the 15th of Hdf. PeopleVisit the temple called Chhokten 
at L&brang. Singing and dancing to music are its main features. 

20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kothf or Kostampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Pbdguu. Two parties, one 
of young men and the other of young women, tight with snow^balls 
until they are tired. Singing and dancing to music before the goddess 
Shuwdng Ohaiicjika are the main features of the fair. 

21. The Jagang fair aliio takes place in Kothf on the 8rd of hldgh, 
and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
of the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jagang, from 
Sanskr., yajna, means sacrihee. 

22. ■ Tlie Bishu fair is the same as the lldS'kdyang, which takes 
place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanaur the people call it 
Bds'kdyang, and in Lower Kanaur, Bishd. 

28. The Bang'kdyang fair is hold at Grdmang or Kathg&on, 
in Bhfibd pargana, on the full moon of Pausb. All the Bhdbd people 
assemble iu the temple of Maheshras and worship him. Dancing and 
singing are the main features of the fair. 

Monasticiam. 

Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their lime to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures are called somoa or jamoa. They live in 
nnnneries. The two principal nunneries are at K4nam and Bunnam, 
and in these a great number of zomoa live. Besides this, every 
village has a few zomoa. 

Kanet boys, who learn tho Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, are called Idmaa. They live in mouasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy, -lu fact they are tho priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these Idmaa in 
Kdnam, Sunuam, and other villages. Limaa are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the Brahmachdrf, or Pngptj, who marry but never 
shave the head. 

The lama is consulted with regard to every important ^ undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicious day for beginning to pbn^ 
or sow, and at the time ascertained ho recites chants like the one 
beginning : Om akdni nikdni amh\ta mandate mantalo awdhd, * May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain.* When a*Dew roof is put 
on a temple, which is called ahdnt* the Idmaa perform a ceremony. 


* From Sanskr. $hdnH, peace. 
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reciting charms and porforminp' horn, with the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. This is called paren^ang (^'anskr. fratia{ha, consecration). 
When a new house is ready the lama fixes the time auspicious lor its 
occupation, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into it with his wife, who rings a bell. This is called gordaang,* 
New grain is first offered to the village>god and may then be eaten. 

CuUa in Kanaur. 

An alphabetical lizt qf thfi deotas in Kanaur ^ together with the name of the village in which 

etteh ie located, 

1. Badrfndth, at K4iDru or Mono village. 

2. Bbfmikili, at K4mrd or Mooe village. (Also at Sarihan.) 

3. Ohhikoling Oambar, at LAbrang village iu pargand 8haw&. 

4. Ghaudik^, at Ropa i^lage in Sndwa pargand, Gangyul ghofi. Also at Yi wring 

village, Shdw4 pargand, 

5. Ghhwedung, at Ghiiigo village in Shdwa pargand, 

6. Dabls, at Kanam, Dabiing, Dubling, Lio, tipdwa or Poo, Shyasho, in Upper Kanaur. 

7. Deodum, at Nako, in Shawi pargand, 

8. Gyangmagyum. at Jaogf, in Sliuwa pUrgand. 

9. Kasurajas, at Rirang or Bibba, in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

10. Khormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in Bhuwa pargand, 

11. Kulyo, at Bichpi or Rispd, in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

12. Mahdshras, atobungrd or Qrosnam in Thdr&bis pargand, at Grdmangor Kathgton 

in Bhdbi pargand, and at Ohngaon or Tholang in Rajgaon pargand, 

13. Mdrkaling, at Khwdngi in Shdwa pargand, 

14. Mdthf, at Chhitkul, in Outer Tukp& pargand, 

15. Milakyum, at Akp4 village in Shuw4 pargand, 

16. N4ges, at Barang. Brd4ng,t Chisang. Ohhoti K4inba, Kilba, Mewar, Mird, 84ngU, 

Bdpnf or Ripang villages. 

17. Nagin, at Bari village in Thirabfs pargand, 

18. Nariyan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukp4 pargand. 

18. Narenas, at A^rang, Chini, Shohang, Urni, and Ydla villages ; and also at 
Chugaon, Grainaog and Shungrd, with the three Maheshras. 

20. Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

21. Fdthoro, at R&rang and Punnam villages, Shuwa and Bajgion pargande, 

22. Rogshd, at Bogi village in Shdwd pargand. 

23. Shankras, at Pwarf or For village in Inner Tukx a pargand, 

24. Shanshras. at Rdkchhaoi vill^e in Outer Tukpd pargand, 

25. Shdshdring, at Pan^ village in Bhdwd pargand, 

26. Rdpukch, at Thdngi village in Inner Tukpd pargand, 

27. Shdwdng Chandikd at Kostampi or Kothi viUage in Shdwd pargand, 

28. Tarisang, at Tranaa village in Thirabis pargand. 

28. Tdras at Rdpi tillage in Pandrdbis pargand, 

30. Tungmd Dambar, at Gyabung village in 8hdw4 pargand. 

31. Ukhi, at Nachir and Bard Kdmba villages, Thardbls and Pandrabfs parganae, 

32. Yulshd, at Sunnam village in Shdwa pargand, 

Kamazai, a nadddf or cotton>carder in Pesh4war. 

Kanazai, one of the three main sections of the Utmfinzai Pathfins in Haz4ra. 

Kamoban, fern. •!, this like the Kamjab is hardly a caste, Kand^ simply 
meaning a pimpf or prostitute, and being the Hindustfini equivalent W 


* From Sonakr. griKapravtUhtha, entering in a honse: it is osUed yAardmiiDthe Simla 
Hills. 

t NAges deUd in SAn^ ii thtts addressed by the pvgydru in vorship 
O thou, who liveeC within the wall, who livest in holes, who eanst go into a vessel, who 
oanst swiftly run, who livest in the water, on the precipice) upon the trees, in the waste* 
land, among the meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest within the 
hoillow trees, among the rocks, within the osvos, be viotoiioiu. 
t In this sense it has a plethora of synonyms. 
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the Panjihi Kanjar. The word kanehan is said to mean *gDld* or 
* pure and illnstnoas/ The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as 
^mjani, Harkain being also used.* Bandi is also used for a prostitute 
in the east of the Province, but it only means a * widow ’ throughout the 
Punjab proper. Only two*fitths of the Kanchans aro males. They form 
a distinct class, though not only their ofispring, but also girls bought 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting them- 
selves to prostitution, are known as Kancharis. In the south-east of the 
Punjab, however, the Kanchnns appear to form a fairly distinct caste. 
Those of them who have followed their profession for generations are 
styled ieroMrs and look down upon the’ later recruits. They have a more 
or less definite custom of :aheritanco,t and the birth of a girl is the 
occasion for greater rejoicings than that of a boy, as a girl is a source of 
wealth. Tlie unmarried girls aro generally prostituted, but wives and 
sons' wives are kept in even more rigfid seclusion than high caste women. 
Wives have to be purchased from poor people of any tribe at consider- 
able cost, as E[anchans do not give their daughters in marriage and can- 
not obtain brides in their own casto. Wkon a girl attains puberty and 
co-habits with a man for the first time a feast, called ahadi misai, is 
given to all the brotherhood, and menials get their doles. Prior to this 
ceremony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seven months 
after a pregnancy too the brotherhood is feasted and menials paid their 
dues. I'he mirdai of the Kanchans is called dddi and gets a rupee a 
year. A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood by 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled lobe troated, 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kanehan, 
B&mjani and Harkain are said to rank abovo the Bnrikk&,t Malz&da, 
Musalli and Nat — all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes. 
The Kanchans of Ludhidna found in Ndbha say they were Chughattdi 
Mnghals descended from one Mirza Jeb. His grandfather Mirza Alam 
was put to death for some re.tson at Delhi and flt-d to lldmpiir. He is 
said to be still spoken of as ' Rdmpur Jnni ' and in order to conceal his 
identity bo joined the Kanchans. See also Pbbna. 

Ka^cbI, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Kawa, a clan (agricultural) found in MuUdn. 

KandAn, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kaudabkb, a Rharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* The story told is that Ahid's son, the king Shid&d, built a magnificent palace, whidi he 
named Pscadise In it be placed virgins instead of the houris of Paradise, who are lawful 
to tha dwellers therein. This recalls the practice of the Assassins as told in the Bittory 
of that sect by von Hammer, p. la7 of the English translation : — 

“ A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, to be initiated into 
the Za’siMMin service, was invited to the table and conversation of the grandmaster or 
gmnd-prior : he was then intoxicated with henbane (hashUh) and carried into the garden, 
which, on awakening, he believed to be the Par^ire : everything around him the houria in 
particular, oontributod to confirm his delusion.” 

The R4mjani of course claims descent from Rsm Ohandra. ^ « 

t Kanchans and Kaniars generally follow Muhammidan Law cases of inheritance, 
Pttt^'abRseord, 96ofl884, slol'iSS.i, d'dof IH»2 and 08 of 1885. In Nibhs, however, 
it is Stated that sons and daughters succeed equally, contrary to Muhammadan Law. 

I A low olasa of Mubammuans : PmjM Diety^ p. 100, 
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Eakdxba. the same as the dhunia or penja, or rather ' a Hindu dJmUa* : hut 
see Kanera. 

Kandhab, one of the phratries of the Rdjpats in Karn4l and like the 
Mandhar, Panihar, Sankarwdl and Barmjar descended from Lao. 
Intermarriage between these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 

KAfiDBANAa, a lUjpat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Ka^PWa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Kanxba, (1) a mat'Weaver but now a weaver of any kind (Mnltini) : (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutlej and Ohenib, and on the Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but 
they have now taken to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. 
In Dera Ismdil Khan and Bannn, however, they still work in kdthud and 
hander, of which they make mats and patalta for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes. They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. ** A Kaneri by caste, and her name is G-huUm Fdtima, and she is 
an associate' of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) I (2) a J&t clan 
(agricultural) found in Multin. 

Kanebab, a 'Jdj; clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kabbt.— The Kanets are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
the Punjab, and of the hills at their base. On the west they extend as 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the Ktingfa Valley, occupying 
the whole of Kullu,* Mandi, 8uket, the Simla Hill States and Sirmdr. 
A few are also found east of tlie Sutlej in the Jhandbari Udqa of Hoshi&r- 
pur and the Kotdha Valley of Ambdla is also held by them. In K4ng!a 
Proper their place is filled by the Ghirths. The B&j puts are, generally 
spiking, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Hills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the Bdjput R4j4s. 

The common derivation of Kanet or Kanait is from hmit * indiffer- 
ence* or ' hostility* to the Shdshtras, and the B4jputs or Chhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called 'Kanait.* 
Their laxity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others eay that the. word is really kania 
het or ‘love for daughters* because Kanets di<l not kill their girl-child- 
ren. The true B&jputs used to kill theirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that ait signifies sons, just as aik signifies brothers and kmsmen, 
e. g. RAmait moans B&mu’s sons and Bamaik his brothers and kin. 
Now R4ja Kans of the PniAns is called Kdn in PaMfi and his sons 
would be called .Kanait, but kince Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 

« < 

* The Labal^i, or peasantrj in L^hul, avA b^Qinninar to call themielreB iCanetg ei they 
become Qinduized. See under L4hula. The Kanets of L&hul are said to be called Jid by 
the Kanets of Knlln« but that term appears to be unknowa b^th in L 'lhnl and in 8p iti. 
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looked upon as a dait (a devil or rdkehaea), he was killed and left 
no deeoendants. Others say that Krishna, also called K4n in Pahdfi, 
invaded Bashahr and advanced to Shurinatpur (now Sardhan) ; so hia 
descendants are Kanait. But neither suggestion appears tenable. 

Speaking generally, the further we penetrate into the Hills the less 
pure is the Kanet and the lower he stands in Hindu estimation. In the 
Siwdlik hills, in Siriudr, below the Cbaur Peak, in lower Snkct, Mandi, 
Ndldgarh, Bildspur, etc., the pure Kunets nt least rank higher than those 
in the upper hills of Kullu, Sard] and the other Simla States. The 
latter in turn look down upon the Kanels whoso uunntry stretches from 
the Nogri khad to Kanaur, and they in turn dcsiiise the Jdds of 
Kanaur itself. 

In Kullu Proper, i.e., in the Kullu Valley, the Kanets have three gpxiups 
or grades : Khash, Kdhu and Niru*, the latter apparently confined to 
the Dugi'Lag wozin in Knllu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the * Kassiya’ and ' Bdo.* The latter say that a Bdjdof Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether 
to Hinduism ; tliose who obeyed were called Kassiyas and tliose who 
stuck to their old ways, Rdos. It is a fact that at the jiresenl; day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign pi-iosts round 
the Rdjds were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 
Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their locsl divinities. The Ksssiyas wear the jaueo, and pretend to 
some superiority which, however, is not adiuitteil by the R&os. They 
intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same t>ooking-|x>ts but 
nob out of the same dish or plate. The late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiya were more common in Kullu proper and the KAo in Sar4j. 
The Kanets of the remote Mal&na Valley will be found described under 
Ra Deo. According to Cunningham UAos are also in possession of the 
lower P&bar, Rfipin and Tons valleys in tlio Simla Hills, but those may 
be the Rfthus of those Hills. They give their name to tho petty fief 
of ;^wfihin or Rawain. 

In the Simla Hills the groups are Kanet, Khash, RAlm and Knran (for 
Kath4ra), the Khash ranking below the Kanet, who take their daughters 
in marriage ; while both rank above the Rfihu, who nre votaries of lUhu, 
and the Kuran, devotees of Ketu. These two latter groups keep an 


• In Simla the Nirn, Noro, Nifiru, Nonu, Neonn and (or) Notn *ept(8) are eaid to be old 
KSnete and deeconded from the KAjpnte— of a tribe not eppciRod— who were mdioi'e or 
tnoiMwiMM Brahmans and Mi&ne or none of Rij&a who took Knnot wives. They often 
intermarry with the Khash or Kliosh. The Nirn and Khosh do not intermarry with the 
Mbn and Knran thongh the two former eat food cooked by each other, end also with the 
Kihu and Knran except at timea of titak and piUak. In Knlln and Bashnhr tho B&hii and 
Knran cook food on an angetha or stove, while the Nfrn and Khosh nee cMlag, but this is a 
enstom rather than a caste distinction. The RAhn and Knran disregard the rule of j&th, 
i a thev can drink from the ssme cnp. With them demise monrning ends after three 
i.va and on the 6th they kill a goat. Those Kanaita can cohabit with a Kolia, if they 
keen her in a aeparate honee, and any son by her will be a eervant in the family but 
-f-i. claim inheritance. But a Digi woman cannot be kept, as the Digi is ieferior in 
Uesa Kanaite eat the flesh sof the ewe, bheri. They can marry the 
unKor father’a tieter’a danghter. They are found in Knlln and Baahahr but 
SSJrSavr^ fSw tothe aonUofthe Nogri. The B<hu and Knran hardly differ at all. 
They Intermerry and eat together daring and pdlak. B&hn is said to bo derived from 
Bihii the ■na'devonring dragon, or, in KoUn Proper, from mahu, a bee. 
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eclipse as a fete-day, feasting jastaa it takes place. On the Shiyiitri 
too they make an ox of flour and worship it : and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or outs it with a sword, and 
tlio pieces are distributed to all present, in spite of attempts to rescue 
the image.'* * * § 

In Sirmur the Kanets are found throughout the State, but trans-Giri 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot called Sharai from akara, 
the Mnhammadan Law, because their ancestor when hardpressed 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Mnhammadan oppressors. The 
Khash will give no daughters to the Sharai. Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmfir are returned as Pnnwfir. 

The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kniln Proper the Khash rank higher than the 
Hahn, despite the saying : 

Khnahia, Khash bis, 

Man eh, hah his. 

“ To every Khashia,t twenty Khash, 

One mother, twenty fathers.” 

In Sar4j the Kanets are polyandrons, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper : and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in- 
ferior to tho true Kanets. 

In the Kanaur tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called JAps or Z^de 
and form a distinct snb-caste with which the Kanets of the lower ranges 
do nut, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke and drink 
with them. They are not at all particular about their food or drink, 
and will actually eat yak-beef. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanaubi. 

Throughout Sirmfir and the Simla Hills there were until quite recent 
times two great factions, the Sh4tis or followers of the P4ndavas, and 
the Btlshis who were adherents of the Kanravas.J Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmflr the adherents of the 
Kauravas are also called Sathnrs, those of the Ptindavas Pasars. The 
origin of there terms is lost in obscurity. 

The Kanets are, or claim to be, of impure lUjput descent, but the 
race is of diverse origin. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the B&this§ of K4ngra, and just as the latter 


* In the Simle hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and are known as tho Ch&r Khdndh. Their names are Bhaunthf, Parhfar, Chhippar, Balhfr. 
Other sub-diviaions in those hills are Kohil, Oahrn, Bardri, Chikar, Katlwm, Sniiji, 
Khash, Badnf, CharolA, Badalwal, JaUnu, Rohal, KatAlik, Pirw&l, Janwtl, Dolil, Rohanit , 
KulhArndn, Norn, Laddogarh. But a large number of khels are now given as superior to 
the rest of the Kanets. 

f Said to mean " fetpsle '* (f Khas). The word Khaeha in Sanskrit ie said to have 
meant the conntrv inhahited by the fourth olasa of tho Hindus (P Sddraa). It extended 
from Knmann to the Simla Bills. ., 

t The B&shis hept the Shirritri on the 14tb, the Bhftls on the IStb of Phigsn, 

§ The Kanets xark woll^ ahore the Qhirths in the hypergnmy seals, for whereas a 
Ghirthni becomes a queen in the 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to that hononr in 
the Sth, which places the Kanete ]nst hdow the B&this. 
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claim to be Bfijputs, who have lost status by taking to the plough, or 
the offspring of Udij{)uta by women of Sudra rank, so tho Kanots say 
that they tfre the children of women of the hills by Ktijputs who came 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the Kullu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kanets and the 
Dina to one stock. 'IVo sons of tho demi-god, Bliini Sain, Pdudavn, 
eacn had a son hy a daughter of a ICullu taktihana or domoii. One of 
these married a Bhotanti or Tibetan woman, who fed him on ydk’s flesh, 
80 that he and his children by her became Diigis. Tho other son was 
the ancestor of the Kanets. 

But if the mass of the Kf^vets claims descent from various Rdjput 
tribes, some, such as the Chibliar, from Kislitwdr and Lahore, and the 
jPogfa, from Jammn, claim to be Brahmans by origin. Besides thoi>‘ 
nebulous status groups tho Kanets are divided iuto countless st-pts of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1,100 Knnot khela* 
or septs are enumerated. Tho khel is ({uito distinct from tho tjolra 
which is often, if not always, retained. Tho origin of some of t ho kkela ' 
is quite recent and well authenticated. Thus tlio Sain sept is descniulcd 
from Bdnds of Kot Khdi, Khaneti, Kumhdrsain and Delhat : tho Malidra 
sprang from a cadet branch of the ruling families of Bildspur and 
Ndlagarh; and both, originally Rdjputs by birth, have sunk to Kauol 
status. 

In Sirmnr the Jaitki khel is so named from the village of Jaitak, 
but it is said to bo descended from a Khatri of Sdmana who espoused 
a Kanetnf. 

From the Agnikula Bdjputs have sprang the Agnibnnsi and Punwdr 
sopts; and from the Punwdr the Bhaunthi, Badlidr, Baler, Khanogu 
and I^mdl septs. 

The Tanwar or Tanur Kanets are descended from RHjputs of that 
clan and are found, chiefly, in Bdghal, Mahlog and Kunliidr. 

From the Ohauhdns are descended the Uahdnf, Namola, Biphrdla. 
Padhdr, Padhdn, Sddf, Chauhdn, Chdndal and Chandcl sepfs, all 
claiming Baldeo. of Delhi as their progenitor. Tho Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Sitnhi Hills, arc also said to bo Ohauhdn ; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are : — 

1. Bhdradwajet : this gotra name is still in use, but it includes the 
Batdl and MdnW (Kanet) septs and the Chandru (Brahmans). Tradi- 
tion says that once a Brahman mdwi of Sonwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at Mdnld village, 
the other at Bhdtld, and they founded the Mdnlfi and Batdl septs. 
Those of the family <vho remained Brahmans settled at Chandrf, a 
village in Koti and are called Chsndrd. 2. Kaldl : a sept which takes 
its nttwiA from Kelo, a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kaldithi 
jMtrgona of that State. 8. Chauhdn, a sept which occupies the upper 
^ley of the Pdbar in Jubbal, and »is numerous in Keontbal, Sirmtir, 

•The word hhel is pronounced like hher, with the bard I, ill the Simla Hills. It may, 
hovAvfif he with the Pashtu Ichcht 

t Tho’ooourrenoe of this gotra name among the Gaddis and Uhirlhs also will b* noted. 
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Mandi and Snkwt. 4. Mnngal, a sept wbioh gives its aame to the 
Mdogal, a tract lying went of the P4bar basin. 5. KAsib, another 
gotra name, more than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kaiiets are divided into numerous septs. 

The Ramts of KvUu, 

Kanots of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, and not at all 
oriental. A red and black woollen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or 
sash at the waist, a striped cr chequered blanket worn like a Srotch 
plaid round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle. 
Some of tho women wear a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but most of them do without a cap, and wear their hair puffed out and 
twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashion once prevail* 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so skilfully put 
. on that while the neck and arms are bare, all the rest of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee : the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gaiter : broad metal anklets are not uncommon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the arms are generally overloaded with bracelets. 
Both sexes are generally shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many ifo bare foot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on festival days, are fond of wealing bunches of flowers stuck 
in their caps or in their hair, and strings of flowers hung round their 
nocks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a 
ruddy color showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi.* They ai-e not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild 
and gentle expression of face, but the meii, on the whole, have the 
advantage in regularity of feature, 'i'he finest men are to bo found in 
Sarfij. The women do most of the field work, with tho exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than in most parts of 
India. They attend all the fairs and festivals (/i/cA) held periodioally at 
every temple in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, but the women in Eullu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashahr the Kanets ot both sexes dance together. In 
the Ij4g and Parol ivazirta it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes 
returning from the fairs decided^ tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of stir or lugri, a kind of weak add beer, generally brewed at home, from 
rice. In Bfipi and Sardj drinking is considered a reproach, and almost 
universally eBohewed.t In the winter, when confined to their houses by 

* With the exception of a few families, descendants of the Rajis* priests or perohite, the 
Knlln Brahmans aitter very little in appearance, dress or cnetome from the Kaaetc. The 
same may be esid of nearly all of the few Rijpute. The blood is in fact Rsnsrsfiy eery 
mixed, for both Brahmans and Mijputs oommonly marry Kanet girlai auob wives are 
known 08 srtt in distinotion from tho Uri, or wife of the same osste taken by the regnlar 
btdh oetemony : Lyall's Kannra Sett. 114. The text is from § 11?. 

fin Rdpi a mildly mtoxicating.baf very refreshii^ infusion of hemp-leaves (bAang), 
violets and sugar^s occasionally indulged in at lairs. In the other waziri$ of Kidln Proper, 
towards the sources 8f the Beae, there is mneh drunkennhss. The hill-^r is of twokinds. 
litgri and ehakti and sur. The former ie made from rice, fermented with f/wp, s Und of 
yeaat which is imported from Ladikh or BiltisUn, andthe composition of wnidi is » trade 
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tk^now, the men spend most o£ their time in weaving blankets and 
mora for sale or home consumption : the women do not weave in 
Knllu. 

Social usages, 

‘The s_ dal nswes of the Kanets are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those wh^ are followed by the other castes in the looslities con- 
cerDed^ the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or Rijpnts, while the lower are content to follow much 
the same customs as the artisan castes below them. A full account 
therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs would be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Kullu, Maudi, iSuket and Simla, together with an account of all 
the Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Volume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Knllu. Those of the Kanets of 
L&hnl. Kananr and Bashahr and separately described under Labula 
and Kanaoki, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 

On the birth of a male child in Kullu there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman (negi) of the Kothi. The child is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then pr^uced in public, 
and there is another feast. It is a common custom in Outer Sard] to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khash observe the samo rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Raos, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bnneh of green grass to the child’s father and he places it on 
his head, but gives no alms. 

‘ Three kinds of marriage ceremonies are in use in Knllu, viz. (1) Bed* 
bidh, the ordinary Hindu form ; (2) ruti mandi, four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride’s boose, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
and then bring her home to thn bridegiX)om ; (3) Ganesh pfija, the form 
used by Brahmans, Kliatrfs, Sunidsds, etc., in marrying a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride’s honse where worahip 
of Ganesh is peiiormed, and the bride then brought homo. Sunidms 
send a knife to represent them. The children of a Brahman and Rdjpnt 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rdjputs ; the term Rdthi is 
often added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full heirs, , 
but in the presence of other children by a lari wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some at ono«6fth, 
but the limit seems rather vague m practice. I'herule of inheritance in 

sMret of the brewers, who are nearly all Ladikhis or Liholis, and thus able to kfp 
the roadside i>ablio*hoases and the drinking-tents at fairs in their own hands, Fow 
neasnres of rice are mixed with * equal measures of phap, and to the mixture is added the 
aama bulk of water, the whole sufficing to fill a large earthenware vessel in wUeh it ia 
allowed to remain for 4 days : the liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 8 days i 
itia acid and aliening, and au acquired taste is necessary for its appraiMU^ 8er ia the 
*' table beer *' of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, alM la made in the 
way as ehsUi. but with kodra millet instead of rice, and a ferment,calied dhiU, of 

phof. Dhili is a mixture of safu and various herbs kneaded into a cake vrithout say ad* 
minure of water, and kept warm below a layer of barlpy straw for ffO daysor so. whan it 
bngfosio amnll, it is Uwn dried, and is ready for use. 
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The Kullu Kaneie. 


Kallii among all tribes at tbe present day iapagvand, or, as it is hero 
called, inundevand, that is, all legitimate sons of one father get an equal 
share without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or 
mother. Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real custom hitherto 
has been that every son by a woman kept and treated as a wife was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as a wife, the son bom from such cohabitation was legitimate. In 
the same way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Knllu), born to a widow in the house of a second husband, 
is considered tbe son of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deprived of her life tenure of her hnsbund's estate for want of chastity 
so Jong as she does not go away to live in another L-ian’s house. It 
appears to be a general idea in Kulln that a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in his lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than three or four generations 
apart) could claim against a daughter without gift, and, it seems, 
generally allowed that a gharjavedi or son-in-law taken into the house 
becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift' ; (Lyall, § 1 15). 

' Polyandry now prevails only in Saraj, and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere custom of com- 
munity of wivef among brothers who have a community of other goods. 
In one house you may find three brothers with one wife, in tbe next, three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common ; in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself. It is a matter of means 
and of land ; a large farm requires several women to look after it. 
Where there is only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as laborers. In former years I have seen perplexing claims arit>o from 
this custom. Tbe sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agrw to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get an equal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has oecome a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these oases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all suns she may bear 
must be presumed to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
I believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
as between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that uo one custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) j on the other hand, as between the children of 
broUiers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, I believe, as follows If of three brothers, one 
separated off his share of the estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on. in common and a'^son was bom in their house ; then such 
son was considered to be the child of two feathers and heir to the estate 
of both : the separated .brother or his children could claim no share of 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. This appears 
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to me to have been the cnstom in past times, bnt it is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising tho 
mother to be the wife of ono of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been ever affirmed by our courts.’* Lyall, § 117. 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, before 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, an.l the musicians play. If 
the deceased is of goo i family his ashes aro at once taken to Hardw&r 
whatever the season of tho year: otl.erwiso they are kept till the 
winter, when a party is made up to convey to the Qangrs the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhond during the sunimer. The for- 
mal funeral ceremonies (the gati) are performed on tho tenth day 
after deatli, when tho deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Knmhitrs who provide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 18th day (pachi) a goat is sacrificed and 
is eaten at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Baos) perform all those ceremonies on one day, tho third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge oyer running water somewhere in tlie neighbourhood to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver- 
sary of the death the chauharkha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of tho di»ad, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring a^pd buldk. 

‘The Kullu people aro good humoured among themselves but rough 
ar.d inhospitable to strangers, very shy and distrustful of any new offimr 
but almost fond of ono they Imow well, vm-y submissive to constituted 
authority if oxcroised with any tact, not given to tlioft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but this is partly the result of a simplicity or want of cunninir 
whidh does not see how a fnct perfectly well known to the questioned 
person can be concealed from the questioners. On tho other hand, they 
are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising us' the Ktlngfapwple 
and they are still more superstitious. That they huve imagination is 
proved by many of their legends and fairy tales which contain as much 
of that quality as any in the world. Their senso of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by tho wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall 
to explain the impression which its form produtres on their minds. They 
are very fond of music ; tho tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of Irish jigs or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, an d 
rhyming songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemo- 
ration of any remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to tlie subject in liand. It 
bebngs, in fact, t>i a collection of old lines, which is used as a common 
stock by all the poels of the country, like a (iradua ad Paraaaanm. 
This is a splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming* 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe 

•jAmona the Kanets of Kodh Sowir, «. e., iif Bang&hal the oanda or separate holdinrs 
wen indivisible, so that if the^wner of a single lonii died it went to his haniut or youngest 
son, while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest, and so on. The elder mna 
went ont into the world and took service with the Riji or elsewhere, earning a grant of 
Isadltherahy, while the younger sons lemahtSd at home and succeeded. • 
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in tbeBooI leaving the body during deep, and aoooant in this way for 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the sonl can hold converse with 
the spirits of deceased persons, and conunnnications are often received 
in this way. ^th men and women are very snsceptible of the- passion 
of bve, and do wild things under its influence. They will run off and 
live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvaticm. Men of the best famflies constantly incur imprisonment or 
loss of office for breaolies of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the 
sake of some low caste woman. They are not manly or martial in 
manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. 1 have seen 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
way.’* Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called ehagoh or “ sheep and 
panthers ” is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rook. 

To describe the religious ideas of the Koneta would be tantamount to 
giving an account of modem Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to diow 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while to describe an 
eapiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing grah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood- 
ing over a hamlet. The deota of the place is, as nsual, first consulted 
through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
a jag or feast, which is g^veq in the evening at the temnle. Next mornirg 
a man goes round from house to house with a kilta or creel on his back, 
into which each family throws all sorts of odds and ends, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, etc. ; 
the whole community then turns out and circumambulates the village, 
at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners. This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl, and some' small animals aro sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is the perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and he is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

Tsi pioPLK OF Bashabb Statx. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simla Hill State which lies 
most remote from the Punjab proper, differ in their customs so materi- 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
to describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
Kanet, Bdjputs or 'fh&kurs. Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
people as a whole are those of tho Kanets, the dividing line between the 
different castes being very indistinct. The following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit Tfka Rdm Joshi. It excludes 
the customs of Kanaur, for which reference must be made to Kahaubi. 

The Kanets of Bashabr appear to be divided into two hypergamous 
sub-castes (groups) 

(t) Ehash. 

{%%) Earilo, or Bdhu, from«whom the Khash ti^e daughters but do 
dot give them brides in return. 

O 

* IcraU's Kingia Bsp., $ 118, Tbs rest «f the shove aocoust is from that w6rk or 

ttw Kidlu Oossttssrs. 
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There is also a thirds a seotarian group, the Ganeshai,' so called be- 
cause they adore the deity Ganesh. 

The Kanets were origiuaUy Th^kurs, but lost status by adopting 
widow remarriage. 

The Brahmans of Bashahr are divided into threo grades 
(i) XJttam, who do not plough. 

(u) Ach&raj, who receive the tuhuhh dan or impure alms of the 
other Brahmans and Rdjputs. They take daughters in 
marriage from the 

(m*) Krishna, who plough. 

Lilm the other two twioe-bom castes most of tho Brahmans in Bashahr 
are airtoirda and not of pure descent. Those that are of pare blood may 
be divided into two grades 

(a) The State purohita, who intermarry, and eat ho/cMii with the 
purohita of Bd^wf, a village of Brahmans who are priests 
to the Kijd, and Brahmans as well as with those of Pwdroh 
and Singr^. 

(h) Bdz&r purohita. 

All the twice*born castes will eat pahhi with one another, and even 
from the Khash and Kardn Kanets ; but they never do so with the 
-Krishna group of tho Brahmans. 

Obaervaneea at : 

1. Birth. — During pregnancy the kuldeotd is worshipped, if neces- 
sary, and between the seventh and eighth months the Asntam Kithu is 
also worshipped,’*' but these observances are confined to the twice-boru 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans predict 
tho child’s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indicat- 
ing a boy, even a girl. The hirth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is the occasion for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule the 
midwife is a woman of low caste, but sometimes Kardn women are so 
employed. During tho last five months of pregnancy the midwife 
massages the wpman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in 
position. 

The gontrdld is observed by Brahmans, Rdjputs and Vaisyas after 
11, 18 and 15 days, respectively. Some of the Khash also observe it. 
On the expiry of, this period the family is deemed clean again, and 
other families of the tribe can eat with them. Tho mother is also puri- 
fied after tho gontrdld. The impurity only lasts three days among the 
menial tribes. 

The ceremony of feeding tho child for the first time^ is called lugrd, 
and is observed at an anspioions moment, with worship of Oappati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named at the annodok,t and as nsusl given two names. 
This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule. Ndtwa is ob- 

* Simply by makiiu! gilts Im priests and other Brahmans. , * 

t At which the ^iid is fad for the first time on grain and water. (From Sanskr. anna 
grain, and uduA, water). 
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served among the three higher castes, and since recent timeB by eome 
cf the Khaeh. 

Women whose children die prematurely have recourse to various 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the Ashfam Bdhu, 
especially in cases of aah\amr&h* or falling sickness, to which children 
are liable. 

The first tonsure (teoally called kanbdl)f is done at the huMeoWa 
temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born castes on a day fixed 
by a purohit or pddha : and by other castes with the deotd*e permission. 

2. Marriage . — Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Darbdrfs, Brahmans and B&nids of Rdmpur town. Amongst 
them a betrothal once made is irrevocable, except on account of leprosy, 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom’s part, or in the event 
of his committing a crime. 

As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the preparations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the wedding 
is called the aarharamhh.X A hangnd is tied round the bridegroom’s 
wrist, and after that he must not go outside the house. Gappati is 
then worshipped, and baind is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five days, according to the means of the family. 
Worship of the jBrM(/d, the boy's family god, is then performed. 
When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded,§ but 
. those of his family who aro under the influence of gharaatak (Sanskr. 
grihaatak, * family ') must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luck. The cost of the garland as well as the expenses of the graha 
ahdntiW are borne by the bridegroom's maternal uncle. 

After the departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
parohd or paxowdn,^ but this is not known in the viUagea This cus- 
tom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per- 
form the wedding rites at the bridegroom's house, one reprasenting the 
priest, others the bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs and 
dances. 

When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents mee t 
first— an observance callod milni — and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has been solemnised. 

'* It AshtamrHh or aiht mr&ha, that is, the planet Bihu (the eighth srdh) is at the 
place from the lagnd in which the boy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avert this 
R4hu must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the janma-lagnd (birUi lagnd) is 
that of Death, there Is danger of sickness if it is occupied by R4hu, Shani and Mangal 
grahtia, 

t Kanldl, from Sanskrit, karnavedhd, meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
the ears are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The Kuladevat& and Qanpati are wor- 

t ^om Sanskrit all, and dmwhh, commeuccinent. 

§ f. e., a is placed on the bridegroom's head. Children by a former wife are forbid- 
den to sec their father put on the ahvhrd on }^e occasion of his second marriage ; throughout 
thn Hills, children by^a former wife are not albwed to see their &ther in the guise of a 

ll^aha alidfUi or worship of the nine planets. 

^ Pafohd or paroiedn appears to be derived from poufdnd, to send to deep. 
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At thiBjrite he recites ehhanda,* There come the tir^gondi, mmhdi and 
oiling of the bride. ^ After worshipping Ambik& and performing jadjdtrdf 
the bndefl^om*8 sihrd is untied by bis best man, who must oe a re- 
lative. Ihe wedding concludes with the untying of the bride’s kangnd 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or a month after 
the wedding. This is called the dwirdgaman, and sometimes costs 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding. 

Dower. 

Only amon^ the twiro<bom castes docs a bride receive dower, sfn- 
dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father and hus- 
band, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of the wedding ceremony. 

The Bashahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the lUjd of Kdshipdr. The in- 
come of these two villages will go to the two Deis at Kdshipdr, and to 
their offspring after their death.^ Occasionally the chief or a ran* 
gives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a kankori, and is 
regarded as the donor’s own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to their means. Locally this is called aambhdl, 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 


* Some of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below 
!• Ckhand pakdUn chand pakddn, 

Chand •paikaigd bird, « 

Bardt di chdndni Jamdif 
Ayd Idfd hird, 

2e Chhand pakddn chhand pakddn, 

Chhand pakdigd khurnid^ 

Tumhdri heii ko aiad rakhdn, 

Jaisd dnkhon men surmd, 

3. Chhand pakddn chhand ydkddiu 

Chhand pakdigd rord, 

Ddsrd chhand tab kahdn^ 

Jq aaurd deive ghord, 

4. Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 

Chhand paydgd thdli, 

Ddard chhand tab kahungd, 

Jab saura degd sdlU 
I recite a metro like the betel leaf. 

The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched, 

The bridegroom is like a diamond. 

* I recite a metro sweet like a sweet. 

I will keep your girl as well 
As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 

1 recite a metre as hard as a stone, 

The next metre will recite 
When the father-in-law' gives me a horse, 

1 recite a metre as fine as a metal dish, 

The next metre will recite 

When my father-in-law gives me my wife’s sister also. 

Chhand means quatrains ; but they alsoyocite some couplets or dolM. 

{ This pilgrimage to a spring ** is ir.a le on the fourth day aQter the wedding. 

** It seems quite opposed to all custom,” wrote Sir Jamqp Lyall, for a Hindu to 
gjiva territory as dower with a daughter,’’ K&ngra Sett, Bep,^ § 129, No doubt the custom is 
unusual but vender certain circumstances it clearly exists. 
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Fonnol marriage is DOt, however, nniversally observed even by 
Brahmans or Bijpnts, on the one hand : while, on the other, even B&nUb 
in townships observe the rites in vogne among Brahmans of the higher 
' classes. Brahmans in the villages only observe the lagan phera. 
Among the Hajpats the Th4kars who live in villages and marry in 
their own class omit the lagan phera, as do the agricultural Ehash, 
but 'fhikurs who aspire to Mi&n status, and the upper classes among 
the Khash, do observe it. In brief formal marriage is confined to 
families resident in a bdz&r or township or connected with the Bashahr 
durbar. 


Customary marriage. 

Customary marriage is usually observed by the Thtikurs and Khash 
who perform no lagan vedi rites, bot simply worship the dwdr-matri* * * § , 
the hearth, and the nine planets. Collectively these observances are 
called ehanh-bhari.'f These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al- 
though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Kardn. It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth, and 
by the andarera or andrela,X and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 

If the girl’s parente have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
carried off from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never- 
theless go to her wedding and gfive her a dower in money, clothes, etc., 
while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present in ca8h.§ 

The consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s guardians is 
called dheri, and if from any cause the marriage is dissolved this sum 
must be refunded to the bridegroom. The man who abducts or seduces 
a married woman is liable for the payment of the 4heri to her first hus- 
band. Moreover, if she has a child by her first husband and takes it 
with her, the second husband becomes liable for this child’s mainte- 
nance ; but it does not inherit its step-father’s property. 

An unmarried woman who gives birth to a child is called bahbi or 
hahri, and the ohUd, who is called fdfH or jhafti, has no right whatever, 
if she marry, in her husband’s property. 


* The are seven nymphs, who reside in the doors ; their names are as fol- 

lows: Kaly&ni, DhanadA, Nandi, Pumiyi, runyamnkhi, Jayi or Vijayi. The whole group 
Is called Dwir-matri. 

+ From Sanskrit shilOiochehira, the recitation of the bride's and bridegroom's got. ildhhd 
(wnence the name) . and parvara. Hence this rite corresponds to the gotraehir of the piains. 
Brahmans are paid for this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the tWchoehehir, while 
the fourth class, that is the Kanets, call the wedding ceremony the ohankh.lhari,, 

]; Said to be the Sanskrit vadM.frareoh, the observance by which a lawfully married wife 
enters her husband's house at an auspwous time, with music and singing. 

§ Customary ,n arriaste is not permissible among the twice-born castes, and if such a 
marriage occur, the issue are only entitled to maintenance, or to a field or shop (for main- 
tenance) without power of alienation : but sueli issue may succeed in dmult of fully 
legitimate issue or sgudes. 
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Death^ritea in Baahahr. 

Observances at Death. 

The al^ gpven at death are called khat»raa,* deva dan, gdu dan, 
oattamt dan, aad punch ratn, and are offered by all castes. 

. A mali or nachhatri, called the ashdnti, can predict the fatee of those 
who accompany the bier. The mdli is a worshipper of ghosts {maahdn 
and bhut). He is not a Brahman, but a Kanot, or even a man of low 
caste ) and he predicts after consulting his book of divination Cginne ki 
hitdb). 

In the villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a muahdni. They differ from the m&U. 

Chelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called 7ndlift of the deotdf and 
in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a demon's in- 
fluence, the demon's mdli is oslled in. Taking some rapeseed in his 
hand he predicts the period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his healthy a bali is offered to the demon. 

Sakrd sundhdt is performed after 13 days among Brahmans, and 
15 among Rajputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even afterlO 
days. If the proper day chances to bo inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. The Brahman bhojan, or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dhanmhdnti, and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. 

The mdski is a ihrddh held one lunar month after the death. The 
chhe-vidski is held six months after it. 

The barathwd is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms, includ- 
ing a ahayyd^, a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the family Achfiraj 
or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar ahrddh is held on 
the second and third anniversariea On the fourth is hold the chav- 
barkhi. Ths soul goes through three phases, prdni, pret and rishet,\\ 
and on the completion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
pitar deotd. In addition the pdrband^ and kdnidgat shrddhs are ob- 
served for four or five generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among the twice-bom castes as a 
godling, salt, pap or nevea ; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at each harvest, and 

* Khat-rus din generally called danhaddn, the gift of ten thingH, vi*„ a cow, (2) land, (3) 
sesamum, {4) gold, (5) clarihcd butter (y/tt), (6) a cloth, (7) unpoundud rice, (8) sugar, 
(9) silver, vlO) salt. Ant dda is a ^ft made, men by the son on his father's breathing 
his last. Dev-dan is to offer some gift to the deities Those who receive the death. bod gifts 
from Brahmans and Uajputs are called Ach4raj or Mobi-Bralimans. and those who receive 
the death-bed gifts from other castes arc termed Krishan Brahmans, 
t The mdlU are exorcists as well, and also give oracles. 

I Baird means a goat, sacrificed IS days after a death, and lundhd moans assafoetida, 
i^hich is never eaten until the ceremony called tiai;rd(atid) sundhd has been performed. 

‘ § Shayyd iifesns bedding. In the »hayya-ddn the following articies are given ; a cot 
bedding, quilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male and female attire, and ornaments,— 
all according to one's means. 

II For one year after death the soul is called pret, and from the second year to the fourth it 

is called risSse, from riuhi, a sage. • 

^ The pdrvan shrAdh is that which is performed on a parbi, such os an eclipse, on the 
8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, at an amdwae or a pdrarsudH. And the kthayih, 
or ekoJtiet ehriih is that which is observed annually on the date of the death. 
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sometimes a Iie«goat is saorifioed sod liqaor dronk, the belief being Ihat 
omission to keep up the irorship of the dead will end in disaster. . 

Brahmans and B&jpuCs observe the »apin4af>a, »apw4i ehrddh and 
karehhu. In the latter rite khir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
a Mahsbrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put in a shroud and 
carried out to the buminff ground. On the road are given to 

ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken. 
A lamp is kept burning till the kirid, to light the soul on its dark road, 
and the dharm-gkala placed beside it to quench its thirst.* 

Cults in Bashahr, 

The temples in Bashahr are of undoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nag^r end the Pour Theris (see p. 471) are said to date back to 
the Tret4>yug ; those at Khar4han and Sdngrfi in Bh&ba pargand and 
at Chdfl'4oiji in Kannur to the Dw4par>yug. Most of them were 
originally constructed in those periods. 

The temple servants are the kdrddr or manager, pujari, bhan4dri, 
{okru, math, kdyath, mdlii and bajantri. 

In the villages the term pujdri or deotUX 's applied to those who 
carry the deotd's car or rath, as well as to those who accompany the 
deotd to their villages. 

At ShuQgrI, Chdgilon and Gr4mang in Kananr are temples of the 
three Maheshras. Grdmang is a village in Bh&b& pargand also called 
Kath'gioij. 

The bajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he*goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their servioss. Others offer a 
cloth, called shdri^, to the temple for the decoration of the god's rath. 

The pujdris ordinarily belong to the 6rst class of Kaneta. The 
bhanddri is the storekeeper. The {okru's duty is to weigh, and the 
function of the md(h or mdlhas is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 

The gods of the village'temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
numdir or *' great temple,” and they perform certain services for him, 
e. g., at a 2/ap|| and at fairs, in return for the fiefs {jdgfts) granted 
them by Mm. 

Similarly the temples at 6fingr4^ and Khar&han contain subordinate 
deotd», and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more birs** to whom 
food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 

Further in the temple of a village>god will generally be found two 
oars, one for the presiding god, the other for bis subordinate, or koUedl, 

* A person of the same name and rdahi as the deceased must not accompany the bier, 
and should perform a graha-din for his own protection, 
t Here mdU means the man called dfAwdn in these hills, and grokeh in Kanaur. 
f Deatd* are those who worship the d^ty ; they are also called pujdrfs. DeolU* are 
especially those who carry the rath of tiie deity, and cause him to dance. 

S Shdfi a dhott^doth or piece ofacloth attached to the car of Ae deity, 
n Sanskrit ya^, a sacrifice. 

4 In turn llaBeshwar of Sdngri is subordinate t<f Bhimf K&li at Barihan, 

the deity Uahibir, that Is Hanfimiu ; Bhairsb is slso tsrmsd s 
Blr. Unkfibir too is a Bhairsb dtity. 
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UiUgioui day$ in Baahahr. 

Hie E41iji4yatu are called khendrlcdri* in Baehalir, and inolade the 
Pret P<ij4, T^har, and Sarvamaodel pujana. They are observed in 
S4wan or Phdgan, and the yog or observance is paid for from the jdmr 
of the deity or from funds supplied by his deotuaf (devotees), who also 

S Ive grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
r^man as many as 50 he-mats are sacrificed, and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotua receiving the goats* 
heads and fee, with some grain and ghi. 

The ShdndX yog.-— la. Bashahr the 8h&nd yag is colebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
haUa, sometimes less, are offered, and sacrifices arc also made to the 
ten diahaa or quarters. The gods of the four iJieria and the five athdru^ 
^temples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag. The expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr 
the people also perform the ahand for their own villages. 

A minor yay, called Shdndtu or Bbdtpur|| is also observed every 
third year, but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted. 

Less important yaga are the jdgrda and ja^dgraa^ which are observed 
annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Mshesh* § 
war of Sfingril, is held every third year at Nachdr temple, with the 
following rites 

Balia (sacrifices) of he*goats are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawdla,** who 
are armed with larm wooden clubs ** having fire burning at the en&.** 
The combat lasts all night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Didoli is observed in Maghar. It is tho special festi- 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents* homes and their eating cold viands. 

The Khdppd, held on &e 15th of Poh in Bashahr, resembles the 
DiacU in that State. It is probably the festival called Khwdkohd in 
Kanaur. 

The Jal Jdtrdtt held in Jeth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
\hdhttra are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers are rewarded. 

* So<alled because some kMr (rice boiled in milk) is offered to the deity K&IL Fret* 
pdian is the worship of ghosts, Toikai and Sarbsnuurial.pdjsn is the worship of all the 
deities at one place. ^ , 

t Oeotds here are the persons to whom the Deota belongs, not the pAjdrit, 

i From thdnti, peace. . , . r. 

§ lliase are enumorated in the couplet : L4nd8a, Dendsai Singer, SanbT,*^ s — ■ Nirt, Nagttif, 
Nirmand. K&o, Maniel. The villages of L&ndsi, Dindsa, Singr^ aod Saneri, are the tout 
thgrif* ; and Nirt, Nagar, Nirmand, K4o and Mamel are the five athdns, Kao and Mamel are 
toth in Suket, Nirmand in Kullu,‘and all the rest are in Bashahr. Kio has a temple of l>evi, 
kfamel one to Mahidev. Nimianx} has two temples, one of the goddess Nrimunda, and the 
other of Parasram. In Nirt is a temple to Sfiraj (thd Bun>. ^ 

It So-called because boiled rice \JbMt) is offer^ to the deity. ^ 

t Jafdgrd^ a tUnaU Jdgrd^ 

Oattle-grtusers. 

It Jnl Jitr4, a visit to a 8j[>rifig< Hefe thdkur means or ** dsotd,'* 
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8«p0ntiUonB in Baahakr. 


In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban BihAr tho fhdkwr^ charfots ars (nunod 
oat into the gardensi and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc. 

The Rdm-naumi is called Dharm-kothi* in Bashahr, and is the oom- 
sion for general rejoicings, the ihaJcurs’ thrones being decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 

In Bashahr the Baisikhi is called Lahol, and the ^rls who many 
their dolls in Pdrbati's name aro given money by the State or from the 
basar. 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is called 
aog or mandokri. When a house or field is believed to bo occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he^goat in the name of his mane. 
Bat even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only be used for pasture. 

An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is administered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable ovi« 
dence. One party agrees to take the oath. First he has a cold bath. 
Then ho goes to the temple and says that if he is in the right he ought 
to bo successful, but if aosuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of knesded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, aro put 
in a narrow vessel full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silve^, be is supposed to 
be successful, and if tho gold, he is deemed to have failed. 


A man can bo released from an oath by the pidl darohi, which con* 
sists in making a present to tho Kdja and also performing a yap, i.c., 
sacrificing a hc*goat in honour of the god. 


The 1 4th of the dark half of Bhdim is tenned Krishan chaudaa or 
pagydli-chttttdos (from Pag*w4li-cAaMda«) ; and on that day the wor- 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a general belief in the Punjab hills that 
some women are pigs or PAins, that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they can assume tho form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14th of tho dark 
half of Bhiido is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Befis 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as tho Karol hill, which 
lies botwoon Solan and Kdnd&ghdt. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the J)&g may not destroy tho crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the PAg, and on each house door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that tho may not enter. 


If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on the 
spot and a ho-goat sacrificed becanse it is unlucky to leaves bit beiindir 
(oanjur, uncultivated). , 

—A tribe of J^ts, found chiefly in the angle between the and 
auUo], though they have crossed the latter river into Amb4la and 
torozepur, and are apparently found in small numbers all along its 

?! tradition is that they came 

but m Aillntsar they say they were first set^d in 

' or ’storehouse of charity’ 

romatts epee to sD, and everyone u given food from it for a week or so. ^ 



iUag^iting^ehmpd. 

KMi^ar, neu Delhi. They occupied » position of some consideraUe 
politioal importance in their own tract dariM the early days of Sikh 
rule. Mr. Ua^kl^ wrote of the Jullandor Most of the Sikh 

Sarddrs of the Nakodar tahsil either belong- to this tribe, or were con- 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tdra Singh Gheba («ie), who was their loader at the time of the conquest, 
WM himself of this race and a native of Ka^g on the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Sar^rs at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river thej^ dispersed themselves in their separate 
jagtrs on Imth sides of the nver.” The Ka^g are said to claim descent 
from the Solar Kdjputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, father 
of Kapg, and in Amritsar give the following pedigree 

'1 


(-According to the SiAlkot tradition Jogra 
had lour sons. Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
who founded as many septs.) 


J 

Bibd Malha,’ son of Mdngu, 6th in descent from Ka^g, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks 9 village boundary, and 
ho is now worshipped, Mirdsfs taking the offerings made to him. Kai^gs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry. 

Kano, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Raho, a Jdt clan (agricultural) funod in Amritsar. 

Kim-CHIUPA, lit. * great house.’ The head of the familv in Spiti, who is 
primarily responsible for the revenue, the corvie and the share of com- 
mon expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son ns primogeniture prevails, bat it does not follow that his 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of foil age and has taken to himself a 
wife. On each estate {jeola) there is a kind of dower honse with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in those cases retires. When in- 
stalled there, he is called the k&ng’chungjM or small-honae-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, tne widowed mother, or 
the grandfather, or an uncle, annt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separate 
honse of oven lower degree is called yang-chungpa, and is always some 
relation of the bead of the family : be may be the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, 
the father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 

* In Pfn MM or villam the htam fnmfflim, deioendanto of monks of orders whloh per* 
mit marriage, eommaiuy bold a bouse and a small plot from the family from wbiob they 
sprang, and are in the positioft of a ydng-ehungpa. Vot the flaeal terms on whieb the 
and ydnS'Chttiispas hold, sea Lyall’a Kingra BtUknmt Bep^ % 148, 


RamOhandar. 

Laku. 

0 ^). 

Rarbam. 

Talochar. 

81 ^. 

ida. 

Jogra. 

ITang - 



Kiiro«<noiiPA, a cottager or farm servant in L&hul. , Like the ehdkat, the 
hdng-ehMmpd does not appear to be a mere tenant on the garhpdn or 
dei^ne lands of the TMkars, but holds on the same tenure as the yulfa 
or dotoen, i.e. as a snbo^inate proprietor. The ftanp-chumpa, however, 
pajs no rent and do private service only for the fhAkur. His holding 
IS a quarter of »jwla or leasi as against the half or whole jeola of a 
chdksi and the one or two of a dotoen. The family in possession of a 
hiding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continu* 
ous work at the Th^ur's house or on bis garlj^r land. The person 
in attendance Mts food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance won on the garhpdu land near them, but are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Thdknr during the winter. Some Tcang-chumpaa 
now pay Bs. 5 a year in lieu of service. 

Kanoab, Kinoab.— lire Kangar is a travelling hawker, bat he confines his 
traffic to small articles of earthenware snoh as pipe>bowls, and especially ' 
to those earthen images in which native children delight. These he 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden«Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufaeturea a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be sucoessfally performed by the Kangsrs of .Kdngra>. 
According to Mr. H. L. Williams the Kingar are also called Ale Bliola 
and are Muhammadans, often suspecled of petty pilfering from thresh- 
ing-fioors and hen-roosts ; a primitive race whoso conditions of life 
resemble the Knohband. 

Kamqiaba, a got or section of the Telis. 

Kakobab, a Jdt clan (agrionltural) found in Mnltdn. 

KanhIa, or GhanCa, the fifth of the Sikh miels or confederacies which was 
recruited from J&ts. It derived its name from Ghani, a village near 
Lahore. 

KamiAi., a tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. fi. B. Stecdman, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves Bdjputs, hold a 
large portion of the south-eastern corner of the Bdwalpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the BudhAl and Bbaki4l. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gnjrat. 

KAnitb, see Kdith. 

Eanjab, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultaral) found in Montgomery. 

KAnjan, a Jdt olan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhrdn tahsil, Multan 
district, see under Obannar and Nfin. 

Kamjab. — (1) The Kanjar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to be 
called in the Ambma division the JallAi), is a wandering tribe very 
similar to the Pema ; and in that part of the country a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kabchan or by some similar name, and never 
Kanjar. In the remainder of the Punjab the word Hanchan is npt 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar is the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute, ^ns K'a.nnhan and 
Kanjar (incfudjng Jalldd) aro separately re^uriied in the eastern districts, 
but only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kanobans are 
almost all Mauhirins, while the Kanjars are all Hindos, bxCept ih Sirsa j 
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Kinjvt-^Kapri, 

and probably tbe Masalm^n Kan jars in Sirsa are really Kanchana. 
The Kanjars of the Delhi territoiy are a yaaprant tribe who wander 
about the country oatchm^ and eating jackals, liaarde, and the like, 
making rope and other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and 
other diseases. They particularly make the grass brushes used by 
weavers. They are said to divide their girls into two classes; one 
they marry themselves, and them they do not prostitute ; the other 
they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Kaujars appear to be 
of higher status than tbe Nat, though they are necessarily outcasts. 
They worship M&ta, whom thsy also call Kdli MtU; but whether they 
refer to K&li Devi or to Sitla does not appear, most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Gdga Pir. Delhi is said to be the 
headquarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in 
a very loose manner ; and it is not certain tMt these Kanjars are not 
merely a Bauria tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received 
their name from their habit of prostituting their daughters, from the 
Panj&bi word Kanjar. The words Kanjar and Bangdli also seem 
often to be used as synonymous. Further, to quote Mr. H. L. Williams, 
SiiNBiB in Hindustdn and the Districts of the Punjab east of the 
Ghaggar river are known as Kanjars, but the relations ^tween the 
Sdnsis of the Punjab and the Kanjars of HindnsUn are not always 
clear. There are permanent Kanjar colonies in several important 
cantonments, the men being mostly employed in menial offices in 
the barracks while the women attend tbe females of other castes 
in domestic duties, as curaers and sick-nurses ; they also sell embrooa* 
tions and curative oils. Ihe members of these colonies intermarry on 
equal terms with the wandering Kanjars of the Delhi division, 
journeying down country for the purpose. They admit a relationship 
between the S&nsis and the Kanjars of the south, and that the^ 
speak a common dialect, which may be a thieves' patter or a fatoxa 
of their ori|rinal home. Wandering Sdnsis style themselves Kanjars 
only in the Delhi territory and parts of the east, dropping the name 
when they approach the Sutlej. (2) A J4( clan (agricultural) found 
in Mult&n. 

K&Njd, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kanok, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult£n. 

Kanonkhob, a Jdt clan (agrionltnral) found in Multdn. 

KsHsiaf, see Sayyid. 

KANWAttf, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

KAjywBN, a Jdt olait (agrionUural) found in Mnltdn. 

KAP&af, (of the oobnr of the ootton>plaat flower), a section of the Khattrfs. 

Karif, a Jdt dan (agrionltnral) found in Multdn. 

EiPBi, a caste which claims Brahman origin and makes the mor and othe 
ornaments worn by the bridegroppi at weddings, artificial fiowerr 
and similar articles of talc, tinsel and the like. (These would appeaa 
to be by caste Phfil M&isj. They also appear to be connected, ar 
least ip Delhi, with the'Jaip temples where they offidato as priests, t 
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Kdpria^Kaflim. 


and reoeire offerings.* They aiso aot in Onrgdon as Bbd(B at wed> 
dings in singing the praises of the pair. They are aud to oome 
from Bijpot&na or the B&gar, where they are known aa Hindn jpfima. 
The following acooant appeara to oonfuse them with the Khappari 
In Rohtak tho Kdpri are a Brahman clan, which is divided into two 
classes, tdpashi and Mpri, The story goes that when Ms-h^d e n was 
going to be married, he asked a Brahman to join the procession and 
ceremony. He refused saying, ‘ what can I do if I go f * ^hddeo then 
gave him two dhaiura flowers and told him to blow them as he 
went along with the procession. He said, * how can I blow two 
flowers f * Ho then told him to pick up a corpse {kayd) lying (pan) on 
the ground, bat it at onoe rose up and took the other flower. The 
progeny of the Brahman were henceforward called lapthi (worshippers) 
and the offspring of the corpse kdpri (Mydpari), 

InNdbhn they make cups (dmm) of loaves and also pattah or 
platters of them. In Ambdia they are said to print cloth. 

Eipsu, Kapari, a sect which covers the whole body, even the face with 
clothes. Maoauliffe’s SiiA Religion, I, p. 280 j VI, 217. * 

EAPda (camphor, fr. Arabic kd/dr), a aectioD of the Khattria. 

EABif, see Kiba^. 

Kabatokh, Earawak, see Kibatok. 

Kabbia, a Kharral clan (agrioultaral) found in Montgomery. 

Kabbaiah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

KuiaUD, » «»tOT or&roE ih. SJIU. Eouad.d b, Khwij. M«rSf g.J,!.; 

Y«h4da (Judah). 

Bani Makhadm. 

Wslfd. 

Klulud. 

Qaisa^Abd-ur^Rashldi the Pa^n. 

Baraimii. 

Sharkhabdn. 


Amar^ud-Dfu or Ain4r«Dia« 
Urmur. 


HUns. 


rstk 


or 4.rk.i)/ Th, brJCStoS* •«» “oktag 



KSrl^hr^Karril, 
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makes EafUnai a Safaban by descent and tbe adopted son of Amar- 
ud'Dfn ; while Muhammad Afzal Khdn, the Khattalc historian, makes 
Kacltoai a brother of Amai and Drmuf, and relates how the latter 
foand KafUni, who had been left behind when tbe camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a karhai. Amai accepted tbe 
karhai in exchange for him, and be was then adopted by Urmup who 

S vre him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
ilazdks give Kafldnai a Sayjid descent. 


By bis Urmuf wife Kai'ldnai had issue 

Karlinai. 

I 

r 1 


Eodsi. 


KakaL 

I 


Utman. Oilazik. Walak. Minai. Laomlu alia» Kbogai. Uan^ai. 

^atak. I 

Jadrto, 


I 


Sulaimin. 


Sharaf'Ud-dfn alia* Shitak. 


r I 'I ( T" 

Wasir. Bai. Malik Mir. Oiwai. Ado. . 


—j j ^ 

Dawar. Malakhai. Surriui. 


Eihushh&l Khdn, however, gives a different table. He makes Burhdn, 
progenitor of the Dilazdks, and Warak, sons of Kodai; but he gives 
Kbatak, Utmdu, Usmdn and Jadrdn as descendants of Kodai. 

Further, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darweah, espoused a daughter 
of the Kaflanai family and had by her two sons, Honai and Wafdag. 

The Karl&nis, generally, were disciples of the Pir*i>Roshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kurram) were peculiarly devoted 
Roshanias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shias and 
Sunnis. Their tenets brought great disasters upon the Kafldnis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addbcted to the 
Boshdofa heresy. 

KiBLdoH, KiBtdK, see QAiLiloB. 

Rabnatak, a got of the Oswdl Bhdbras, found in Hoshidrpur. 

Rabhaui., a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kabnbbi, an agrioultural clan found in Shdbpnr. 

KaboIi, see Qarol. 

KABdiiA, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KabbaIi, a tribe found only in Hazdra, According to the Inte Colonel B. O. 
Waoe ** the KarrdI country consists of the ^ra ildqa in Abbottdbdd 
tahsil. The Karrdls were formerly the subjects of the Gahkhafs, from 
whom they emancipated themselves some two centnjies ago. Orig^ally 
Hindus, their conversion to Isldm is of comparatively modem date . 
Thirty ^ars a|i{o their acquaintance with the Muh ammadan fsith was 



I KartdH—Ka$hmM. 

•till slight; aod though the^ now know more of it, and aro more ca^ul 
to observe it, relics of thoir former Hindu faith ^ still obseryable m 
their social habits. They are attached to their homes md their fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously, lor the rest, their 
character is crafty and cowardly.” He further noted that the Karrdls 
are identical in origin and character with the Dhnnds. This would 
make the Karrtils one of the Rfijput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum ; and they are said to claim Rdjput origin, though 
they have also recently set up a claim to Haydni Mughal descent, 
in common with the Gakkhafs ; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from Haydn, but was a descendant of Alexander the Grrat I But 
the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Bdja Basdlu of 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four sons, 
Seo, Tco, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sidls, Tiwdnas, Ghebas, and Karrdls. They intermarry with Qakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhfinds. 


KABTlsi, KALTARf, a Hindu soct which has sprang up in the south-west of 
the Punjab of late years. Ils founder was one Assa, an Arofa of 
Bhskkar, in Dera Ismail Khdn, who made disciples not only from among 
the Hindus, bat also from among the Mnsalmdn onltivators of that 
District. The followers of this Plr nsually cto through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which they will paint their faces 
with tilaka of wonderful patterns and vaiious colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when s^ken to, or will 
wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the 
holy books of either creed, llieir behaviour is harmless and the sect 
does not appear to be progressing. 


EAB<;{iJAui, fern. -1, a seller of vegetables, i. q. KunjrA. 

KasH, fern, -m, (fr. Arab. Qasab, a butcher). 

KAsiurs, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KisBi, a synonym for JulAhd in Haz&ra. 

Kabira, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. See Thathiba. 


HASHulsr.—The word Eashmfri is perhaps applicable to the members of any 
of the races of Kashmir; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to 
denote the people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a 
geographical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blo^, and possess marked cha- 
racters. Drew describes them as large made and robust and of a 
really fine cast of feature,” and ranks them as *' the finest race in 
the whole continent of India.” But their histoiy is, at any rate in re- 
cent times, one of the most ^ievous suffering and oppression ; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time keen-witted, cheerful, and hnmorons. A good aoconnt of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummdb and Kashmir. 

In the Punjab’the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri. 
It IS rarely, if ever, appUed to a Hindu of Kashmir. The most im- 
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portanb Easlioiiri dldnent in the Panjftb is found in the cities of Ludhi4n» 
and Amritsar, which still contain large colonies of weavers, employed 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides these^ many Kashmiris 
are found scattered all over these Provinces, -many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashmir by the great famine of 1878^ into 
the sab«montane districts of the Panjab. Many of the Kashmins in 
Gojr&t, Jhelam and Attock are, strictly speaking, ChibhAlis. A full 
account of the Kashmir krdms and tribes will be found in Sir Walter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir ^ Ch. XII. The principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, Ddr, Luo, Mahr, Mdn, Mir, Shaikh, 
Wdi|i and Warde. Jii is also common and like Bat and other tribe- 
names is now practically a surname. A Khokhar tribe— who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age— is also found in Ferozepur. 
Watorfield noted the following castes and titles or occupations among 
the Kashmiris in Gujrdt ; — 


No. 

Oaste or desig- 
nation. 

Correspoudiog to 

No. 

Caste or desig* 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

1 

But (Bst) ••• 

Pandits and Brahman 
proselytes. 

14 

Mochi 

Mochi. 

2 

Beg 

... 

15 

Pandit ••• .** 

Proselytbsed Aromas or 
Khatris, 

3 

Busbsinde 

High caste. 

16 

Pallu 

Ajar*Ahir. 

4 

Oir 

Low-class zamindara. 

17 

P41ik 

Dok-runuer. 

5 

Don 

Paioja. 

18 

Pandi 

A porter. 

6 

Gar 

Aiar Panstti'i. 

19 

Pande 

Of high rank. 

7 

Kanae 

Average zauumldra. 

20 

Unthur 

ZamCnddrs of good 
degree. 

8 

Kb4n 

Those who may bo con- 

21 

Raishu 

Majawar, Pirzdda. 



nected by marriage 
witli Pat'h&ns. 



Sayyid-Fakir. 

9 

Karrar 

Kdmbar. 

22 

Shah 

10 

Kotu 

Paper* maker. 

23 

Sufz 

Darzi. 

11 

Lavinah 

Dharwai. 

24 

Aram 

Rain. 

12 

fiialU... . 

Mdnjhi. 

25 

• 

Vair 

Khoja, Bannia. 

13 

Malik 

Rajput. * 


• 

• 
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KasbahAj s Khairal olan (agricultural) found in Montgomary. 

KASBiNi, Qaisarani, ia the northernmost of the Balocu organised iumana, 
its territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Deras, 
and being confined to the bills both within and beyond our frontier 
and the sub-montane strip. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into 
seven clans, the Lashkar&ni, Bfibadan, $[bepdln, Bud&ui, Wasudni, 
Leghari, Jarwtlr and BacUl, none of which are important. They are of 
Rind origin, and are not found in the Pnnjab in any numbers beyond 
the Dera Gh&zi and Dera Ismail Kh&n districts. 

Kassar. — ^T be Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Ghakwil lahsil in Jhelum, and as far as is known are not foufld in any 
numbers in any other part of the Province : Ibbetson (Census Ueport, 
§ 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
Kdjput, Aw&n, nor Mughal descent, but according to Bowring they 
once claimed Rdjput origin* asserting that their original home was in 
Jammu ; and that they <mtained their present territories by joining the 
armies of B&bar ; most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals 
at the Census of 1881, a claim ‘'evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power*' : this clmm ^s now developed into a genea- 
logical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of common origin 
with the Muglial emperors. Their present account of their origin is as 
follows 

" Tho/ were originally located in the conntry of Kindn in Asia Minor, whence they 
migrated to Qliazni at uome time unknown with the anoasiors of the Mughal dynaety, 
and aabeequeutly aocompanied B&bar in his iuvasiou of India in A. D, 15*i6, their anoes* 
tors at that time being Gharka and Bhiti (or Bhol), according to some ; or Jajha, L&ti and 
Kaalshi according to others : all agree, however, in stating that Gharka is bariod on a 
mound in Mauaa Uatar, not many miles from Bbok Pipli ia Bal Kassar, which is said to 
bo the original settlemont of the tribe in these parts. The Bbanni was then in the hcmds 
of wandering Gujars, while Changas Kb4n Janjua held the hills to the south, living at 
Fort Samarqatid near Mauza Maiia. Babar made over to them the western part of the 
Dbanni, on condition that they would drain off the water with which the eastern part 
was then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out ; and Gharka obtained some 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas Khin a 
favourite mare, which the Jaujui B4ja bad lost. They claim that tho name, Baluki Ban, 
under whiob the tract figures in tho Ain^*Akhari, is derived from that of their ancestor 
Bhal, who also gave his name lo the important village of Bal Kassar ; and in ibis they 
are supported by the spelling of the lithographed edition of the Ain^uAkhari^ against the 
assertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Malnki Bhan, from the Janjua chief, Mai of 
Malot. Thoy explain the presence now of the M4irs and Kahdts in the Bhanni by stating 
that, as relations of the reigning dyoMty they were themselves able to keep out all intru- 
ders in the time of the Murals ; but in Sikh rule the Mairs, being of tbe same stock as 
the powerful Jammu Baja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract : they generally 
admit that tbe Kahiits came with them in B&bar’s train and aettled hero at tho aauie 
time as themselves, but say that they were of small account until the time of the 
Dikhs. They state that the original profession of the tribe was * hdkHmat * or govern 
ment| and that it is now agrionlture or Government employment. They use tbe title 
^chaudhri. They have no special Firs or places of worship, and their oastoms do not 
differ in any resimot from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that tbe graves of 
women an distinguished by stone at the bead and foot parallel to the breadth of the 
grave, while those of men's graves are parallel to the length s this ia jnst the opposite of 
the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi.” ' 

Whatever may be thought of tbe claim oE the Kaesare to rank as 
MughalSi they certainly have a good position amongst the tribes of tbe 
Distrioti rankii^ in popular estimation wit^ the Sldirs and Kahdts^ they 

• J. A, 8* B.| 1800, pp, A3—64 (the Kihuts also dsimed Bijput desoent). 
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intermarry freely witlx the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a ICMaar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahdt of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is uRually the case in the 
Jhelum district low caste wires are occasionally taken by them. Mdirs, 
Kassars and Kahuts eat together, but not with kamins. 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mir^sfs contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of individual ohieb 
of bygone generations, or recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe : the following is well known, and 
another version is given hy the Mdirs also : — 

Charhid Bihar Badshah ; Kahdr tamhu tande ; 

Bhin te Gharkd Kaaaar doen nil de. 

" Bdbar Bddsh&h marched, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kah&r : 

Bhfn and Qharkd, the Kassars, both came." 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below 


Abchal Noian. 


7 generations. 

Kassar. 

5 generations. 


Kanl^hfoh. 


hhol (or BMn). 
4 generations: 

Bhin. 

I 


Lat(. 


r ■ 

I 


Qhannl 


Jhajhi. 


Qharl 

I 


fili&liar. 




Bibar. 


Bal. 


The earlier part of the tree connecting the tribe with Bdbar is obvi- 
ously fanciful, and the latter part not altogether rtdiable. Such names 
. as Tilochar, Nand, Pres, etc., aro raixod up with Muhammadan names 
ill the former part, while a Jhan Deo occurs low down in the tree : these 
names may Indicate a Hindu origin, though the tradition of the tribe is 
that they were MusalmAns long before they oamo to these parts. About 
.3.5 generations on the average intervene between Kassar and members 
of the tribes now living. In oharaoter they resemble the Mdirs. 

Kat, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in MuUfin. 

KatalbXsbi, see Qizzilbdsh. 

KatAbtk, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Katai., a sept of Rdjputs found in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Jubbal, It&win, Sairi and Tarhooh. The Khaus or Kbash sept of the 
Kauets is also called Kafil. 

Katabia, a smalt clan, found in Bdwal ; it derives i(s name from kaldr, 
a dagger. 

Katata, a fine wire-drawer : see under Tdrkaah, , 

KATBiii., a Balooh clan said to be fonud in the Deraj&t, as well as in Mn |t<q 
and Lahore, But ef. Katpdl. 
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KathIm*, ft Quiai^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Kathants^ a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Kathab, Kahtab, see KhatJar. 

Kathia.— One of the Great RAvi tribes, and next iu importance among them 
to the Kharral. The KAthias claim to bo PunwAr RAjputs, and are 
almost confined to the RAvi valley of tho Mullnn and Montgomery 
Districts, but they hold a considerable area in the south of Jhang, which 
they are said to have acquired from tho KnmlAna SiAls in return for aid 
afford^ to the latter against the NawAb of MultAn, The KAthias once 
practised female infanticide. Previoui‘ly they had lived on the RAvi 
and in tl\e lower part of the SAndal BAr. They were supposed to bo the 
same people as the Kathmi, who in their stronghold of SAngla so stout- 
ly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. The question was elabo* 
rately discussed by Sir Alexander Cunningham at pp. 83 to 42 of Vol. 11 
of his Archteological Reports, and in Vol. I, p. lOlff of Tod's Rdjasthan 
{Madras Reprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
bis Montgomery Settlement Report : — 


" The remarkable fact that a people called * Kathaioi * occupied a part of the Ougaira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the KAthia tribe with a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, 1 have come to the conclusion that the 
K&thias of the present day have a atronff claim to be considered the descendants of 
tho'same ' Kathaioi ' who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror. Their own 
account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all JAts they take a particular 
pride in tracing their descent from a RAjput prince about the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under tho Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their origin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘Kbattya,* reigning in 
RAjputana. was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to RAjput honour, he contrived 
to assemble a large army with which ho attack^ the imperial forces ; he was, however, 
overcome by superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had 
been slain. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Delhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an imj^rtant post near tho Court. Some time afterwards 
ho was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the RAvi tribes who had risen in insur- 
rection, and after conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country, 
that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract for himself and his descendants. 
All tho KAthias claim descent from this priuce, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 
that the prince had no lass than L50 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
MirAsi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the principal 
families of the tribe. 

** In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other JAt tribes. Before the accession 
of Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and 
Fattiinas they still keep up Hindu parohiis, who take a prominent part at all marriage 
festivities, an undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent 
date. They are a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all JAts of the ‘ Great RAvi ’ 
do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of 
puberty, because, as they justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
'physique* of the race. Their chief and favourite article of food is buttermilk; the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.** 


Mr. Purser, however, gave a somewhat different aooonnt of their 
migrations. Re said ;•» 

tn iii^if *^®**®*d wUh*tlw * Ksthuoi ’ of Alexander’s time. Aecordias 

in they arj deMended from Rija Karan, Sdrajbansi. Originally they resided 

From »here they 

enttooirsaandtheatoBauwalpnr. Next tiiey eroseed over to Kabi^ and went on tp 
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tteirt IXopaiiMh. Hen they quarrdled with the Beloebis end had to leave. Ihey then 
^tied at Ufrah ffiil in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Alival Kbfo of Kamilia, who waa 
killed puraulDg them. Saadat Yir I^n obtained the release of their leaders (who wen 
imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of their settling on the Rivi. Thus the 
Kdthias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamilia KharralB, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The Kithias are Punwir 
Rijputs. Then are two main divisions ; the Kithias proper and the Bagnelas.”* 

This would make the Kdthias of the Rdvi immigrants from Kfithiawdr. 
But a Pandit of Guzerfit who was sent into the Punjab by the !EUja of 
Jaz^n, one of the principal EAthiaw&r States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the K&tbiawar B&jpnts, who also claim descent from 
Bdja Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab via Sindh aud Kaoh. The K4thia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rdnia, or the valley of the lower Ghagg^r, 
about the time of Tamerlaue’s invasion. Balwdna and Pawar aro two 
leading clans. 

In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse, 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 

Kathuba, an Ardi^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Katil, a Rdjput clan found in Gurddspur. Their founder Rdja Karet, 
driven from the plains in tho time of Mahmdd of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raisod Kharipur, 
whence his descendants became known as Khokhars. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu. One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round Sdmbha,t and thence seized a Sambidl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land in Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Katli and his descendants were called Katils. 'Ihe tribe 
founded 360 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. Tho Kdtils claim to bo Surajbansi, and 
descended from Bdwd Sdhi, regarding tho MahAjans, KuprAs, Aswdrs 
(horse-tamers), Chamdrs, Batwdls and Dumnds as branches or off- 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those castes follow. 

In Anrangzeb’s time the Kdtils, Bao, Balel, Mai and Nihdla became 
Muhammadans, but remained Kdtils by caste. 

The Kdtils do not intermarry with the higher Bdjput sopts, snch as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the Rdjput sopts of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
are regarded as akin to tho Kdtil by descent. 

This is based on the following tradition ' Brahma, who was de- 
scended from Suraj (sun), Mirichak, Kdsyab after whom our got (sub- 
caste) is named, Taran, Karan, 8ompat, Brihaspat, Avagyddhdtd, 
- Dayadhdtd, Mahdudhdtd, Boaspdl, Ratanpdl, Atter, Kdjd Sahasranar, 
Santan Bdjd, Karet Bajd, Kood Kdjd, Rdjd Gbit, Kdjd Gora, Bharath, 
Rdjd Sdntal, Bdjd Bdl and Rdjd Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in the Khari territory and settled there. His descendants 
thus became known as Khokhars, and still hold lands in the J amm u 
State though they have become Mj^hammadans.* 

- ■ ■ — " • ' " W ■ — ■ 

* The Bag^idas ate confine to the neighbourhood of Kamilia and were probably only 
letaiaers of the KitUa originaUy. 
t The th«a capital of Janimi. 
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Kelan who wu descended from Bani, Suggs, and Sai settTed at 
Eatli in Jammu and his descendants became known as E[4tals. 

Pajan, Kliuiig, Qega, Dherd and L4d4 wore the ancestors of Bhdra 
who founded the village Bhtre Chak and named it after himself. Lsdha, 
the son of Kundsn and grandson of Binon had two sons :-~Nih4l4 
and Surjau. Nib4l4 fonnded Nihdld Chak. Rughal was the son of 
Surjan. 

Dharewa, also called udhdld, is practised bj the Kdtils,* even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this sjstom. But the o^pring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difficult to obtain wives, 
though they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy, 
Dharewa is most usually contracted with a man of the husband’s family 
and, provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
before all the brotherhood, no rite is necessary or customary. But if 
she marry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children ; and she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re> 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the Kdtils must be of the Manfitara or Sdrsut 
branch, and of the Kdsyapa gotra, as they themselves are. 


Ill the government of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a losing man of good position and influence, who is elected from time 
to time, not for life but for an indefinite period. He alone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides all 
disputes. Many disputes are decided by oaths— a deponent being 
made to batho and touch a fipal, a temple or an idol, or to hold his 
son in his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on his head and walking along 
what h 0 doclarea to bo tho true boundary. This is a vory soloinxi oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him. 

The only tribal cult of the Kdtils appears to be that of their sofwt 
whose tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But tho Kdtils have various other cults in common with 
other Hdjput tribes on the Jammu border. Such are Kdli Bir, Vaishno 
Devi, B4wi SArgal, a suake god, B. Sadda Garia besides the belter- 
known Lakbdatta, Warsingh]i, Bhairon N4th and others. 


Katoch. ’^e generic name of the dynasty whose original capital was at 
Jallundur but whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kfingra hills. The kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (Jdlandhara) 
was called Trigarto. but the name of its dynasty does not appear to 

Prom It sprang four or five branches, the Jaswdls or rulers oAhe 

Golerfa, once rulers of Goler or 
Si T? S^ka in Kdngra and 

ofKdngrain Hosliidrpur. 
A fifth branch which claims Katoch descent is So Ltod “Rkfp"t 


• Or rather m aouw famihes ; thoee of position diesUawiiig the priwticfl 

♦ Iwice a year murandas (eweeta) and til.ehdmli (se^ 

t. These offerings are talMin by the UanutariBrahMM 


t Twice 
$at%tkvati 


0 ar« offered k> the 
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Bept. The Eafooh are by statoe Jaikeria lUjpate of the let grade. 
The Qoleria repreBent* the elder line and from it sprang the Sfba and 
DadwdI, the Jaswtfl being an offsljoot of the main branch. 

Eatob, a race mentioned by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his Tarikh-i-Bahaktigin mentions that all the Hindu 
Kafors were brought under the rule of the Sultto MasMd, bnt he 
does not specify their locality.* Abd Bihdn at Birdni speaks of 
Kbtormdn as the last of the Turk king^ of Kdbu1,t but the dynasty 
mpears to have been also called Katormdn, Katorldn or Eayorm4n.t 
Klliot gives a full account of them, but it is doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katormdn.§ Taimdr Tiowevnr unquestionably 
found the Kafors in alliance with the Sidhposh and holding a kingdom 
which extended from the frontier of Kashmir to the mountains of 
Ktibul and contained many towns and villages. Their ruler was called 
’Ad&lshu, Udd or Uddshn (which recalls Ucldyana or Swdt) and had 
his capital at Jorkal. lie describes the Kafors as men of a powerful 
frame and fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmiri. || Taimdr 
attacked their strongholds, reaching, according to Ravorty,that part of 
K&firist4n known as Kasbtdr while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the Kdtibi, Si^posh, Pdndn and S41do now dwelhlT 
This was in 1308 A.D., and in the end of the 15th century Sultdn 
Malirndd, a descendant of Taimdr led expeditions against the Elator 
K4firs and Sidhposh and thereby earned the title of Ghdzi. Raverty 
identides the Kafor with the Spin or White Kdfirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, who sent an expedition qnder Jahdngir in 1581 against the 
Sidhposh KddrB of the mountains of Kafor, and Abu’l Fazl in his 
history of Taimdr’s expedition speak of the Hind(idn>i-Kator, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swdt and Bdjaur 
on the north. The family of the Mihtar of Cbitrdl is still called Kafor 
{vide p. 174 awpra), and Biddnlph’s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Khattas of Attock cannot be receded as proved.ti' 

KATOR(ii)), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Katpal, said to bo a synonym for or a sub-group of tbo Pakhiwara. Cf. also 
Katbdi. 

Katrab, a Jdt'clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kattbak, a story-teller, a rehearser of the lihdstras : a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. knih, kathd, a story, fable. 

Katwal, a I)ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaoh, a small tribe found near Mitru in Multdn which is said to have come 
from Central Asia. 


p. 188. 

t Ibid. p. 408. 

I Ibid. pp. 406-8. 

S Ibid. pp. 407-8. 

II Ibid. pp. 400-1. Of. pp. 480-1, 

^ Note* otv AfghdniiMM, p,*188. 
•• Ibid« p. 186. ^ , 

tt Itis SDandonedlqr Imns: J. 
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EUvbA, an agricultural clan found in SWhpur : also in Montgpomory arjbereit 
is recognised as a Kharral clan. 

Kaub(, a Muhammadan JAf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KaubiIna, a sept of the Sidls. 

KAwiRf, a Jdf clan (agncultural) fonnd in Multdn. 

KawbbAj a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agrioultural) found in Montgomery. 

KatImIj see under Gakkhar. 

KXyath^ see Kaith. 

Kizf, see QAzf. 

KAZBilNfAit, one of the sects or orders of the Sdfis ; founded by Abu Ishdq 
Kazrunf, whoso shrine is at Shirdz. 

Kbhai.,— A nomad tribe of fishermen and boatmen, who ply their boats 
between Kd,Mb&gh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting the 
valley of that river. But MallAhs, described as Jhabel by caste and 
Kehal by got are fonnd in Ludhidna, and doubtless elsewhere. 

The Kehals claim to be the earliest converts to Isldm between K414b£gh 
and Kai^chi, but profess to follow Im&m Sh&f f, and eat unclean animals 
and fish found in the Indus in spite of the Qnrdn. 

Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the aiodr or long-nosed fish* 
rating crocodile, but they avoid that of the bagd or snub-nosed crocodile. 
Centuries ago the Kehals had a saint, one Ch&chA Mithi, of their own 
tribe, but nothing is known of his life or history. 

Like the Mohdnas and Jhabels the Kehals invoke “Dnm Din-panAh,” 
Dnm BahAwal Haqq, LAI IsA and AiU BAjin or simply Aili.* 

The Kehals are said to have no belief in devils, but the MohAnas and 
Jhabels bold that any disease is due to demoniacal possession and that 
these demons of disease belong to certain saints of the neighbouring 
tracts, such as LAI IsA of Karor, AiU BAjin, DinpanAh, Jamman ShAh, 
etc. These demons have human names such as QorA KhetrfpAl, Znlf 
JamAl, Nur JamAl, Nur Muhammad, Chingfi, GhulAm BasAl, Kundai, 
ShabtAtin, etc., etc., and of these the last two are fewale jinns. Women 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform their relatives 
of the jinn’s name, and which saint ho or she belongs to. Children of 
both sexes have to swim when 5 years of age and are expert in swim* 
ming and diving by the time they are 10. 

Fishing is practised at any time of the day or night, but avoided on 
Fridays, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is being celebrated- 
Alligators are caught in the following way : a back-water or pool which 
forms a branch of the main stream is chosen and a heavy net, in which 
is a Isrg^ opening, is placed across its month. A putrescent carcase 
or fish bones are placed in pool as bait, and fonr Kehals lie in 
ambush on the bank. When the allig^lor is seen inside the pool two 
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of the hnnters rash to close the hole in the net, while the other two 
drive the animal into it, or harass it until it is tired oat, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. Tortoises are killed ia a similar way. Sometimes in shallow 
pools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators, 
tortoises and large fish lie concealed in the mud at the bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehals prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they can escape. Fish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float half-dead on the surface. 

Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 

Birth cu8t<m8,-~A fir8t-.born child, if a boy, ia peculiarly auspicious, 
and if a daughter, uuluoky. It is very unlucky to have three daughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother’s or father’s death within 8 years. Great rejoicings ate 
held for a first-bom son, mulMhs, Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd day a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl’s head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is 5. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril for the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirakm, precisely as he is among the Baloch. He is made to put on 
a gdnd or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece of 
cotton cloth 1| yards long by ^ wide, as a tahmat, and a second piece 
about 8 ^ards long for a pagri, but his kurta should bo white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen pardt or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 

Ifarriape.— Muhammadan rites are observed at weddings, but one or 
two points deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers. The bride is 
dressed in red {chdni, choli and ghaghard) : the bridegroom in white 
(pagri, kurta and tahmat). Ihe day before the nikdh drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going homo in the 
evening. Next day all re-assemble at the same place, the nikdh is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. The bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. The cost of the wedding falls on the boy’s &ther, but 
the bride’s dress, ornaments,- if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her father. 

Unlike other Muhammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent- 
ly with his father-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir. If he is a 
minor at the time of his wedding he« continues to live in his father’s 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she geh herself ciroumoised, whe^n pregnancy osn- 
ally ensqes- 
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K^fih-^Kstw&h 

S«<jfcw«>».--Dftaghtero and eons Bhare equally in their father’s pro- 
perty, and disputes regarding sucoession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Lair. 

The Kehals are divided into three ^ups, Loria, Daphala and Mord ; 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mullah, a Lori of Lnrfstdn, who first taught them Isldm. The Daphala 
are so called because they have large mouths,^ and the Mord because 
they have dark complexions. 

Closely akin to the Eehals, or at least allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the Jhabelst and Mobdnas. The latter are said to be 
More-hdnd or allied to the Mord” branch of the Kehals and they have 
two divisions, the Kutpdl and the Rofa. Kutpdl is said to mean * ** feeder 
(pdl) of a large city or army ” [kut), because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of MnUda who had met with defeat was marching west- 
wards to cross the Indus and the Kutpdls supplied It with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught them to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become Mohdnas, Jliabels or Mancheras, since the introduction of 
Isldm, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 

Kkjah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kvab, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Kils, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kxbab, a Jftt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kxs, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently J4tf, found in Montgomery. 

Kbbar-shahi.— On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir Sh&h, also styled Mfan 
Mfr (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid Bhdwan 8h4h of Nurpur Chaumak in Jammu ancooeded him m 
faqir, and conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Kh^n, a 
zaminddr of the Quji-inwAla district. When the latter died his son 
GhulAm SlAh became faqir. Ho was in turn succeeded by bis son, 
Kesar ShAh who founded a sect Ho died aged 65 in 1863 and his eor| 
Muhammad Husain or Sfibe ShAh, then became its leader. Hindus as 
lyell as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the QAdria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When a new member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adhere to any prescriW mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in GujrAnwAla, SiAlkot, ShAhpur 
GujrAt and Lahore. ’ 

KitwAl, a RAjput tribe in RAwalpindi. It belongs to the same group of 
tribes as the Dhfind and Satti, and' holds the hills to the south of the 
Batti country. The KetwAl claim descent from Alexander the Great (!) 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either 


ef, Multdni OloMary^ 2nd ed. 


* Said to be from Sindhi dapM, a large wooden apoon s 
Dicty. p. 80. . 

tlhabd is said toiw derived from jAoStt, a njaall leather sadk used tor hnistna flour. 

CBlodumum's ttans.) they smMsraa 
the Ohhsbeli.^ would soggeit a derivation from “ 



ilM Dh6nd or Satti ; bnt tho fHlM wm apMmtIy almert ^ oxtormiDated 
by tbo DbfSnd at some time of wUoh the date is nnoertaiot and they 
are now few and unimportant. . 

Khab, a J&t olan (agriouUural) found in Moltdn. 

Kbabiba, a Kharral clan (agrioultural) found in Montgomery. 

KHA.CBf, a BAjput olan (agrioultural) found in MultAn. 

KbIdaIi, a JAt clan found in the north of MoltAn tahsil where it settled in 
Mughal times from Jammd. 

KbXdabIi an agricultural clan found. in ShAhpnr. 

KbIdab, a JAt olan (agricultural) found in MnltAn and in ShAhpur. 

Kbaoab, (I) a JAt olan (agricnltaral) and (2) a Qureshi dan (agricultural)* 
both found in MultAn (doubtless Khagga). 

Kbaoab* a RAjput olan (agricultural} found in MuItAn. 

EHAaoA, a srmi-saored tribe found in tho 8onth>west E^njab. Mr. Parser 
thus described them : ‘'The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of MnltAn by Ranjit Singh. They claim to be 
Qureshi* and name as the first Khagga, Ja]Al>ul>dfn, disciple of 
Muhammad IrAq. Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
tho name was given to JalAl<nl*dfb by his spiritual teacher on the 
occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm.” In MultAn the 
Khaggas own land in Mnltan and Mailsi tahails and are still rosrardcd 
with a certain amount of respect. In tho troublous days before SAwan 
Mai if any one was distressed he took refng^ with a Khagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga's house he was miraculously struck blind. 

KbaimiwIi., a BAjput tribe : see KetwAI. 

Kbaibi, a sept of RAjputs, descended from Zdhir Chand, a son of TArA 
Chand, 31st RAjA of Kahldr. 

KbIjab, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Kbajab, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kbajji, a tribe in BahAwalpur, some of whom are hfuUtks or tanners by 
profession. 

Ebak, a JAt clan (agrioultural) found in RabfrwAlA tahsil, MultAn district, 
and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sahd. 

Kbaxb, a Hindu JAt olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kbakha, said to be a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Ehatri 
trader. The Kbakhas are in fact Khatris converted to IslAm, and are 
found in greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills, lying along the left 
bank of tbo Jhelnm j whence a few have made their way in to HasAra 
and RAwalpindi. Sir George Campbell called them “aonrionsly 
handsome people. 

Kbaxi (1) a JAt olan found in a mcve or less solid block between the 
Ntins and the Ohenab river, in the ShujAbad tahsil ef MultAn, where 
they settled from Bhafner in Jahan^r’s time,*and (2) a qI m s of 

KiJiBOBe. 
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KHXrwlKT, a family of Mnltio, wbiot derives its name from 

a village near Herat or from an incident connected with tbo' homing 
of the boar (khok). Ali Muhammad Khdn of this family was Sdbahddr 
of MulMn under Ahmad Shdh Abdali till 1767 A- D., when he was .put 
to death. 

KoiL, a Jd( clan (agricultoral) fonnd in Maltdn. 


KBAurzsf, a Pathdn clan (agrionltarat) fonnd in Montgomery. 

Kbauh, a J4t clan (agricnltnral) found in Multdn. 

KuAiiMf, a Jat clan (agricultaral) found in Multdn. 

KBAcirA, Arab| a successor. (1) a title hot infrequently borne by the snbces- 
sors of famous saints, especially in the south-west Punjab* j (2) a term 
said to be applied to Mirdsis who are servants of Pirzddas ; (3) a title 

bestowed halt satirically upon Darsis or tailors. It is sa id to be- the 
title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 

Kbal(l, a tribe of the Ghoria Khel Pathdns. It occupies the loft bank of 
the Bdra river, and the country along the front of the Khyber in the 
Peshdwar plsins between that pass and the Ddfidzai. Of its four main 
clans, Matuzai, Bdrozsi, Ishdqzai and Tilarzai, the Barozai is the most 
powerful. The Khalil are not good cultivators. According to Haver tv 
the Khalfls were in the early Mughal period an ezoeedingly power- 
ful tribe, the strongest among the Ghwaria or Ghoria Pathdns, and 
heaving TOi^Iled the Khashi Pathdns many years before to abandon 
Gdra and Nnshki they first occupied part of Bdjaur with some of 
Yusafzaw about 1517 A. D., but they suUquently drove their allies 
out of that territory, t and m 1560 we find them in possession of the 
country immediately west of the Khyber. Like the Mohmanda they 
threw in their lot with KAmran and took part in the attack on HumA- 
yfinscampinwhichHindAl lost his life. They must have suffered 
heavily in KAmrAn s final defeat by HumAyfin. But the real cause of 
then- downfall was the hostility of tho Khashi AfghAns. Holding, as 
they did. all the country from DhAka to Attock, wit£ the Khyber and 
Kharappa paraes, they had become very rich, for the PeshAww district 

. was very fruitful and as the royal road lay through it and all the tmd- 

ing caravans halted at BagrAtn (PeshAwar), the Khalfls levied tolls on 
them m return for escorts, and as their wealth increased so did their 

I. nM I. to. bo„„ to uu. Ktoi Irtod. • to ^Stojrfto SS.2 

KaUt i-aUhaiand settled in the Mj* 

Ydsutaaisand Mandars they defeated the Dila^ks ^ier 

Bijaur among thomaelves and their allies, but they soon and parUlioned 

out of Bajaur. The Yusuf rni anrl Mirtirfnw 7?^ them and drove them 

Bilaznks and. though the Kbalfli rctreataA in i ®ouihmed with the Umr Khel 
they aocured the bel? of “e KrSWo 5eil W 

w many captives thaUKhSa &JZfaU^^^^^ ISd 

Ahmad and oUier chiefs of Yd8uf*aiandMandardinictaii*?h«f 1*11 S until Malik 

he set free. The Khalils however nwr ^ pn^rs should 
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Khalj^Khand, 

arrogance. The plunder of a Ydaiifzai caravan, the mnrders of the 
• two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the G-agidni Malik, who was 
veaerated as a saints in a Khalfl mosque, ronsed the Khashis and their 
allies to fury and under Khdn £aju they overthrew the Khalils at 
Shaikh Tapfir in 1549 or 1.550, according to Raverty.^ 

The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 10 broad along the foot of the Khyber hills from tfio K4bal 
river southward to the Mohmand tappa. It is 73 square miles in area. 
In great measure resembling the Tdsufzais tlie Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for a 
large Afgh&n skirt. A white and blne'turban, with a lungi twisted round 
the waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Shdh 
Jahfin conferred the title of arhdbf on Muhammad Asil Khdn, Khidil, 
and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
malik. The arbdbs all belong to the Miiha Khel section. 

Khau, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
Ydfisj; (Japheth), according to one tradition. It was akin to the Ohuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrahdr, north of the Kirmdn district, several centuries 
before the Afghans came into it. The pressure of the Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastwards, and in the latter part of 
the year 623 H. a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwdrazmi 
forces, overran Mansura, in Sewisttin. It was however overthrown by 
N4sir*ud'Din Kalrijah and its chief slain. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnanti (Bengal), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India. The Khalj are entirely distinct from the.Qhilzai Pa(h4ns. 

Khalba,— 'The ISikh Commonwealth. AooordingtoCuDDingham§ theKbdlsa 
Were the followers of Gk)vind Singh, as opposed to the KhnlAsa, or 
. followers of Ndnak. He adds that the Surbat Kh4lsa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at Amritsar. The terms Khnldsa and Snrbat 
Kh&lsa are now obsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat Kh4lsa. 

Khalwah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khamab, a Jat clan (agi'icultnral) found in MuMn. 

Kbaxab, a J4t clnn (agricultural) found in Mnlt4n. 

Kbanp, a J4( clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Khano, an agricultural clan fonnd in Sb4hpur. It is, however, mainly 
found in Peshawar, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name. It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be* 
tween Peshawar and Nowshera. Folk*etymology derives its name from 
the Hindko word khand, ‘ one whose front teeth are broken,’ because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on the face which broke his front 
teeth. Another derivation is from khand, * sugar,' because the tribe 

* But it must have been later, while Hnmivfin and Kimrfin were engaged in their 
struggle beyond the Hindu Koh.. 
fwTof ratb (Arab.), ‘lord.’ *• 

% Yi&s received from Mdh ANoah) the famous stone which pAduced rain and other 
blessings. * 

I ttitiorfof the Stfche, f, 
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once entertained a king who had ootne into its territory to hnat with 
bread and sugar. The name no doubt suggests some oonoeotion with 
Gandhira, the ancient name of the Peshawar valley, but the tri^ 
tradition is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from one of his 
expeditions to Hindustan brought the Ehands back with him from some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Peshdwar valley which was 
then uninhabited and filled with thick jungle.* The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islfim before the time of Mahmfid’s con- 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affect the title of arbdb, claim descent from this Mahmfid 
Khfiii and his brother Muhammad Ehfin. In appearance the Ehands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinarv 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Aw4n neighbours. In- 
deed thev are often called, and call themselves, Awfins, thouirh the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Ehands however claim to 
be superior to the Awdns, and the kamtna or menials of Ehand villages 
are actually called Awfins. Both tribes speak Hindko as well as Pashto. 


The Ehands commonly intermarry with Aw&ns, as well as with 
Pathdns; and marriage with the kamina who are called Awfins 
IS also allowed provided they do not follow an unohan ocoupa- 
tion. Marriage wrth impure castes such as Mochis and Ohamdrsis 
also forbidden, ^e Ehands. have no sub-divisions, thouirh they 
aro dmdea into about a srore of b»rddari« or brotherhoods which 
all mtermarry, except that the orhdi# only form alliance with the 
Jiroiton, ^ed Lila, which is descended from Muhammad Ehin. 
Outsiders of good cMte aro admitted into the tribe, if they wish it. 
on marn^ with a Ehand woman, but, unlike other married Ehands 
when visiting their wives ]»rents they are not admitted into the 
tromen 8 apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Marriage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible betwefii 
cousins german. Marrmges are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavour. Adult marriage is wual at from 16 
to 20 or iKiys and from 18 to 16 for girls, and Lrriage at a E age 
for girls IS unknown, a girl who remains unmarried in her fathePs 
houro being honoured rother then despisedt and succeeding on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultery is rouarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fin^ by a /.ryu of bis fellSw-tuia^r^ 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of puwS 
opinion. In all other observances, such as weddiSgs and funerols 

hv®e?tte^ prevails, but inheritance is governed 

by custom not by Muhammadan Uw. The Ehands are Sunnis and 
aCFect four well known zidrat$ within fch«ir r 

The most noteworthy is that of the E4ka Sdhib, which tlkel pSSi 
•anWti*‘^‘'“‘“****^**’’*“*****’ •*««“»»» In tbs RAwsIpiiidi dlstriot, is dwrl^ 
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on 16th— OOth as it is said that the saint died on one of these 

days. The E4ka S4hib lived in the time of Anrangzeb and is therefore 
oomparativdy modem. But on the anniversary of his death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the K&ka Khel Pafh&ns, put out cooked 
meats and rice, eto., by the shrine, which are then carried off by the 
pilgrims. 

KnaMooTA, a tribe (agrioultaral) found in Jhelum. They appear to be 
a branch of the Cbanbdn Bdjputs.*' 

KHAKpTl, a Eamboh claa (agrioaltural) found in Amritsar. 

EHimoBWAH, a sytaonym of Khinzdda, q. v. 

Khanjait, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khauha, lit. * half,* a section of the Khatris. 

KnlKoiNA, a sept of the Si4ls. 

KiiKzloA.— A tribe of Rdjputs, practically conGned to the Gurgdon district 
in the Punjab bat also found in Alwar, in which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them : — 

** They are the llewiti chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the repre* 
■entatires of the ancient fiords of Mew&t. These Mew^tis are called Khinzidas, a race 
which, thongh Aiusalmdn like the Meos, was and is socially far anperior to the Meos, and 
has no lore for them ; but who in times past hare nnited with them in the raids and 
ioBUrrectious for which Mew4t was so fAmous, and which made it a thorn in the side of 
Delhi emperors. In fact, the ei pression Mowiiti nsnally refers to the ruling class, while 
Meo designates the lower orders. The latter term is evidently not of modern Origin^ 
though it is not, I believe, met with in history ; and the former is, I think, now nnusual, 
Khinzida haring taken its place. 

^'The Kh&nz&das are numerically instgnilicaut, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
the aristocracy. In social rank they are far above the 9feoB, and though probably of more 
recent Hindu extraction, they are better Musalmins. They observe no Hindu festivals, 
and will not acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrinos. But Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. 
Though generally as poor and ignorant as the Moon, they unlike the latter say their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the delds. 

**They are not first-rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a 
disadvantage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the 
Qangatio cities, but these have no connection now with the original Kh&nzida country. 
Those who have not abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military ser- 
vice, and about fifty are in British rogiments. In the service of the Alwar State there are 
many. There are 20 Kh&nzida villages in the State, in most of which the proprietors 
themselves work in the field and follow the plough. 

**Tho term Khiusida is probably derived from Khinazid, for it appears that Bahldnr 
Nihar, the first of the race mentioned io the Persian histories, associated himself with 
the tnrboleat slaves of Firoz Shih after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, 
would oootemptnously receive the name of Khinazid (slave) from his brethren. The 
Rh&nzidas ihemselves indignantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khin 
Jidd (or Iiord Jddd), and was intended to render still nobler the name of the princely 
Bijpnt race from which they came. Oonverted Jidfis were called by the old Husalmin 
historians Ifewitis, a term Ohand applies to a Mewdt chief of the Lunar race, of wfiiob 
race the J4dd MahliAja of Kasauli oalls himself the bead.'* 

To this Mr. Ohanoing added 

** Khdnzidas are a race who were formerly of much more importance than at present; 
they claim to have been formerly Jidd Bilputs, and that their ancestors Lakhan Pil tad 
Sumitr Pil, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bhartour, were converted to Islim in the reign of 
Firoz Shah (A, D. 1861 to 1888), who gave Lakhan Pil the name of Nihir Shin aad 
Snmitr Pil the name of Bahidur Kbio, and in recognition of dheir high descent called 


•Fwi/ab Accord, 88 Qf 1898. 
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tbM) KhinUdai and made them bear rale in Mawit. At drrt they an aaid to bin NtM 
at Sarahta near Tijira, and afterwarda. aooording to tradition, they poMeeaed l,48i 
▼illBsee However thie may be, there ia no donbt that they were the rnJing noe in 
Hewit down to the time of Bibar ; ainoe then they hare gradually deelined in impMtance, 
nnd now in tWe diflfcriot own only a few ▼illagos near Ndh and to the north of Firoipor. 
Traces of their former importance exist at Sohne, Bandsi| and Kotila. Kotila was one 
of their chief fortreRsea ; the village is aitnated in a small valley, wholly surrounded by 
thn hill, except where a small funnel -like pnas gives entrance to it. In front of this pass 
is the Kotila jbil, and when this ia 61led with water the only road to the pass lies along 
a narrow atrip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the bill and aoroRs the month of the pass still exist, while on the hill above 
the village is a smpil ruined fort. The village now belongs to Meos. Some of the build* 
ings bear witness to ita former greater importance. I have a anspioion that they are 
more intimately connected than they acknowl^ge with the Meos, whom they seem to me 
to reaemble in pertonal appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meoa, bat 
the Meo inhabitants of five villagea in the Firospnr tahail profess to have been formerly 
Khiuzidas, and to have become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which 
point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I think it will be found, with those of more 
than one olan of Meoa, if my supposition that the Meos are converted Mfuas is correct, 
I am inclined to snapeot that the Khiuz&das are the representatives of the noble clast 
among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asfl or unmixed class among the 
Minas, koown as Mainai/' 

The Kh£nzi(ia8 of Gurgaon oall themselves J^dfibansi by clan, and 
they commonly say that this is their only goU KhAnz&da, or '' the 
son of a KhSn,’’ is precisely the Masalmftn eqaivalent to the Hinda 
R&jput or ^^son of a R&ja^’ ; and there can bo little doubt that the 
Khfinz&das are to the Meos what the R&jpuls are to the 

Khau, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Malt&n. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrala of Montgomery and fiUioro, aocotmting for its truncated 
name by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore B6r 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Mult&n and cut the cane to 
feed their cattle and make huts of it. When the owner of the field 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed. 
So they were dubbed hhar, ^ass^ in Persian, 

Khara, a J4t tribe, found it Ndbha. It claims Clibatriya descent, and 
says its ancestor held ofiBco at the Delhi court, but bis son Khdra 
became a robber and went to Khandiir where he married a woman of 
another tribe and so became a ii\. The Kh&ras believe in a sidh 
whose shrine is at Khandur and there they offer panjeri, etc. They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine. On the 
5th of the second half of Baisdkh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. The $idh whs a Kh&ra who used to fall asleep while 
grazing his cattle. One day his head was out off by robbers, but he pur- 
sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is now his shrine, 
and though the Khdras have left Khandfir the sidh is still worshipped. 

Krara, a olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Montgomery j 
. in the latter district it is Hindu as well a^ Muhammadan. 

Kharak, a olan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Kbabal, lit. a mortar, a tribe found in the southern part of the Itachn& 
Do&b ; see Eharral. 

Khari, B. H. I., V. 278. Possibly the KhattrfI, q. v. 

Khariar, apparently an offshoot of the Bajw& JAfs, descended from Kals, 
one of the two ^ns of BAjA Shalip, the fiaj ju. Kals had a son by name 
DAwa, whose three gpiui were MAua^ Wagr aod NAna, surneme^ 







KsiMilAi apppmntly a avnonym for, or a class of, MfrAai. 

Kbakoka, an agrioultaral dan found in Shdhpnr. 

Ebabopar, an sgrionltaral clan fonod in Shdhpnr. 

Kbarora.—A small clan of Jd^s found in N&bha> _ Uppal, their ancestor, ruled 
at Bardgaon, a Muhammadan village of Patidla. When he went to pay 
the revenue into the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner and 
in Aheir resentment the people mni-dered him. His wife on her way to 
her father’s house, gave oirwi to a son, on a hard piece of ground, 

^ whence the name Kharanda or Kharora. 

EhaicOTI, a Path^ tribe occupying the hills near tlio sources of the Gdmal 
and the district of Wsrghun or Arglidu to tho west of the bulimdnkhel 
country and sooth by east of Ghazni. Tliey generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and depart in May. Their kiw'sor 
encampments during the winter are located near Idnk, Mulazai and 
Paharpur. They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a long 
and unecjual contest with the Sulimdnkhels. This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay iu Hiudustdn, breaks out afresh as soon as they 
re-enter tlie hills ; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Commissioner with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
M(wt of the Kharotis engage as labourers and carriers like the Ndsirs. 

A large proportion of them are charra folk. Some are merchants, and 
trade in dried fruit and madder. 

The Kharoti were identified by Bellow with the Arachoti of Alexan- 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Arachosia, it is 
difficult to accept that theory. They claim descent from T«>khi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Toklii themselves say they are 
descended from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro- 
bably right in saying that they and the Nasirs are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 

KbabbaIi.— -The Kharrals would appear fc be a true Rajput tribe, ^ough a 
very considerable portion of them are styled J4t. The R&jpnt Kharrals 
of Bahiwalpur return their main tribe as Bhatfi. Tho few Kharrals in 
JnllunduT are there recognised as RAjputs and those of Montgomery 
claim descent from RAji Karan. The Kharrals are found in large 
nnmbersonly along the valley of tho RAvi, from its j unction witti the 
ChenAb to the boundary between Lahore and Montgomery ; while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and GujrAnwAla bar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as high up 
as Perozepnr. The tribes of this portion of the RAvi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great RAvi tribes and tho Nikki or Little RAvi tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are tho moat northerly and one of 
the mMt importaat. They are themselves divided into two factions, tho 
upper RAvi and bwer RAvi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
Buot The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 

is th rir hatred of their common enemy, the SiAl RAjpiits of Jhang. The 
Kam^ia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then ma^e them, but the upper Kharrals are 
now tho more powerful branch of the two. The Kha*i<rals have ever been 
notorious for turbulence, and Mr. Purser’s Montgonfery Settlement Beport 
contains details of their dtnngs before and unaer ®kh rule, while the 
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bwtory of tho fomily is nsirsted in full »t pages SOWf of Chriffln s AM;a& 
ChMt. They trace their otiffin from one Bhtlpa, a descendant of 
Rdja Karan, who settled at Uoh and was there converted by Makhddm 
ShAh JahAniAn. From Uoh they moved np to their present territory. 
There are now very few in the MultAn district ; but the fact of their 
being found along the Sutlej, though in small numbers only, lends some 
support to the story of their liavinu come upwards from below. Ceptatu 
Elphinstone thus described the Kharrals in his Gugaira Setthmenl 

** The * Kharrala ’ are the most northerly of the * Great Rivi * tribes. They ooonpy a 
great portion of the land between Gngalra and the Lahore diatriot, on both sides of tBe 
riveri and extend some distance into the Gujrdnwila district. In torbnlence and oourage 
they have been always considered to excel all the others except the Kithias s hot the 
tract occupied by them has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of coliiyation, 
of what formerly conatitnted their greatest strength, — heavy jungle* In case of disturb- 
ances, therefore, they have had at more recent perioda to evaouate their own lands on 
the approach of large military forces, thus sustaining much damage by the deatruotion of 
their villages. Their most celebrated leader, Ahmad Kh4n, wbo was killed in September 
1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed the oombined tribes, however, in no 
lees than five insurrections, which to a certain extent all proved suooesaful, their chief 
object— the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus— having usnally been accomplished at the 
expense of a moderate fine imposed on them under the name of nosardaii, after the con* 
elusion of pence. This eucoess hod spread his renown far and wide, and had given him 
a great influence over the whole of the 'Great B&vi,* as was proved by the outbreak of 
1857, which appears to have been mainly planned and organized by him. In stature the 
Kharrals are* generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
their activity and endurance are remarbible. Like all the other Jifs they pretend to a 
descent from the Hijputs, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men 
who handle the plough. The cultivation in their villages is, ther^ore, almost exoloaively 
left to the Wisiw^ns and inferior castes, the Kharml proprietors contenting themselves 
with realising their share of the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by 
the rivers, mere welLcultivation being too laborious a task even for their dependants." 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure! 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agricalturo ; 
and that they still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occa- 
sion of marriage. In Lahore they appear to bear a no belter oharacler 
than in Montgomery ; and there is a Persian proverb : " The Pogar, 
the Bhatti, the Wat^u, and the Kharral are all rebellious and ought to 
be slain.^’ Sir Lepel Griffin wrote of them; "Through all historic 
timea^ the Oarrals have been a turbulent, savagOi and thievish tribe, 
ever impatient of control, and delighting in strife and plunder. More 
fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes, they submitted with the neatest 
reluctance to Hindu rule ; and it was as much as Diwdn Sdwan Mai and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; for whenever an organised force 
was sent against them they retired into the marshes and thick junglest 
where^ it was almost impossible to follow them.^’ In Gujrdnwdla they 
are said to be " idle, » troublesome, bad cultivators and notorious thieves, 
their persons gener^ly tall and handsome, and their habits nomad and 
praodatory." 

From notes collected by Mr. E. D. Maclwan in Jhang it appears 
that the Kharrals in that District claim to be. PunwArs^ and connected 
with Raja Jagdeo, xmt Kam. They say they have been on the KAvi 
from time immemorial. Theyjpraotise karetca (which accounts for their 

with th. MaltAn tndition that tb. iMichia ar. PoawAra and alliad to 
tha Kharrala, Hatnia, BhutIM and balHt MultAn VtOt, p. 188. 
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being renked as J&t*) and give wives only to Khiohis and Awdus, bat 
take tliem from Cliaddrars, Kamokes, Harrals and even Sidls. But in 
the Ghen&b colony at any rate they do not appear to get wives from 
Si&la, and for that tribe we sbonld read Othw&ls in that tract. They 
give a long pedigree which is roprodnoed here to make wbat follows 
clear 


F6nwir. 

ui&dip. 

Jagdeo. 

Kdsim 

Karral. 

Qaidal. 

Bulangi. 

VintUn. 

Butta. 

Aira. 

Jajjo. 

Jaisal. 

R&nd. 

Khiva. 

Kharral, 

Boddh. 

Gaddan. 

I 

Deoro. 

Udratb. 

Sareg. 

Ja^in. 

Kaulra. 


iKaulra.) 


Visu. 


Visa. 

Jaissa. 

Upa. 

Jaiia. 

S41ih. 

Millii. 


Umar. 

Taqdb. 

Raj&da. 


I 


Bh&g^i. Du] 


illu. 


Quua. 

t 


r 

Sardid. 

I 


I 


Alladid. Pira. 
Tal^tu. 


Panja. 


"“"I 

Firoz, 




Bega. FaHr. 


M&nf. 


Akil. 

I 


Van4m. 


QuHa. 


r i ^1 i 1 

Sahl. Mai. J&in. Sarwar, Bajdwal. (?) 


Sdhl. 

Rustam. 

I 

L&l. 

„ I 

ITassan, 

I 

SaUr. 

Daulat Kh^n (at present 
living in Pandn&wila). 


Amir. 

Nat^u. 

I 

Ahmad Khin 
(the rebel of 1857). 

I 

Muhammad Khin 
of Jimra in Montgomery. 


Of theae Jaisal was the first to come west to DtlndbAd in Mont^fomery. 
After KharraPs time the tribe began to disperse to JAmra and elsewhere! 
VAsfi is the head of the KamAlia sootion : aftd AkiPs descendants live 
south of it. Jagdeo was a great king with long arms that reached below 
his kuees : and he could break a tilia (staff) over his knees. 


• In Shihpur also the Kharrals are classed as. Jit (agrioaltnral). 
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Btttta or Batti Sultfo was a Kharral chief in the time of Hnhaumad 
of Ghor, and was converted to Isidm by Pfr Sher^ tshdh Say^d JaUl. 
The following ballad about him was given by a miraai of the tribe 


KAh d$ dar de Bolgi 

unohhe Butts Bd sdi, 
Sddd bas bandrd te K&knai ; 
Bamundri iota juldhin, 

Asi dhrdan, Butte Bultdn ; 
Ambar pahar tu leiid bdhi 

Aii dhrdan. Butt a Sultan ; 
Awwe he din. 


When the Solgi tribe fled from fear of the 
K&k 

To the Butte Rdo, 

We lived at Kikanai ; 

Thou art a sea, we a river, comfort us 

ilet swing). 

We are weak, Sult&n Butta ; 

Do thou, who art like the sky, take ua by 
the arm: 

We are weak, Butta Sultin ; 

We have this moment come. 


The same miraai gave 

Kharral Rdjd Panjnad be, 
Bdbur led munidd tikdnd, 
Kharral Jed hukm TAhaur te, 
Ndl Nawdba te hass kamdnd. 


the following chap 

The Kharrals are R&j&s of the Panjnad,* 
And have been there since Bitbar’e time. 
The Kharrals rule as far as Lahore. 

They draw the bow along with NawAbs. 


The Elharrals of the SAndal Bdr are the moat satisfactory of all the 
nomad tribes in the ChenAb Colony, now inclnded in the Lyallpur dis« ' 
triot. Uanally above the average height i.nd good looking, with marked 
features, they are at least the equals of the Sidle in strength and ao> 
tivity, and the latter decline to give them an opportunity of measuring , 
stren^h at two ends of a rope. Some of their loaders are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
thq Kharrals have quite given up that practice and in the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the Bdr the 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy roof and prefer a small 
thatched cottage. They havo a tradition that the Prophet Snlaimdn 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran : 

Kharral di paTchi, na ghun na makhi, 

* A Kharral is free from troubles, for ho lives in a thatched hut/ 


The Kharrals have several clanv. The Lakhera, which has its head- 
quarters at Kot Kamdiia, an ancient town refounded by Kamdl Kbdn, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a 
but it attained some importance under Safldatydr Khdn of KamA h' a who 
obtained njagir in the reign of Alamgir. The Tjakhera were, however, 
at feud with the Upera Kharrals of the uppei' H^vi and sucenmbed to 
the Sidla even in Saddatydr KhAn’s lifetime. They regained their in- 
dependence, but only to ba conquered by the Nikkdi Sikhs and had in 
recent times largely lost all control over the B4r, only a few Balooh 
tribes, with their old adherents, the Kdthidas, Baghalas and Wahniwdls, 
standing by them. Most of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan. 

Two clans, often called Chnhfera Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kbarrals, but they d# not really belong to the tribe. These are the 
Piroke and >I4141ke and they are called Chuhp^ra, because the famous 
Chnbfa daotn^ S&ndal, who gaf o his name to the Sdu^ B4r,t refused to 

• » 

• Apparently meant for Punjab. " 

f For another derivation see under Shoondal. 
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allow tlie Kbairals to gfrase in it, onless they provided him with a 
bride. To this degradation the Eharrals at last assented, and when he 
went to fetoh his wife Sdndal was I'eceived with ^reat pomp, but he 
and bis companions wore treacherously blown up with gun*powder corn 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. The Eharrals 
then took the Chuh^a women to wife. Their descendants are tho 
Chuhrera Eharrals and ther appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 

The Eharrals in Bahdwalpdr have 15 septs : — Jag-sin, Salar-sin, 
Gugera, Tughera, Mamkhera, Chuharera, Sahi, Bhanddra, Ban-sin, 
Jagwera, Faiwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Ghahlak, and Gaddan, and 4 
small mtihins or sub-septs Kakla, Jawcka, Paropid, and Miana. 

i 

There are two famous religious families of Eharrals (i) the Sdhib- 
zddagdn-i-Mahdrwi and Mangherwi, the descendants of Ehwdja Ndr 
Muhammad, the Qibla-i«Alim, and (ii) tho Mians of the Sdhib-ns-Saic 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and . Midn Fazl Uaq, Mangherwi, pays 
Rs. 10,000 a year in laud revenue. 

Kbabsin, see Gharsin. 

KbabwaIi, see Ghabwai.. 

EhabwalA, a Jdt clan (agrioultural) found in Multdii. 

Ebabyk, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. * 

Ehasb, Euaush, a class or group of Eanets found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Eotkbdi, Balsan, Jnbbal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of hheh, such as the Khashta in Kanaur. Ilie Khash takes 
Eurdn girls in maniage, but does not give them to Kurdiis. The 
Ehiuth is also styled Katal, q.v. In Bashahr tho Khash Kanets who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the rites 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 

Ehasha, an agrioultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Khabob, Ehassub, a Pa(hdn sept which with the Umr Ehol and Malli 
VIiaI forms a small tribe which holds the so called Kliasor hills on the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Ehasor belong to the Mati division of the Pathdna 
claim descent from Ibrahim the Lodi, son of Bibi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. Ibrahim's son Sidnai had two sous, Prdngi and Ismdil 
and the former had nine eons, one of whom was named Khasydr, the 
ancestor of the Khassdrs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Ehassdr Afghdns early in the 13th centur^-, but it was probably 
somewhat later. 

KhIb-Ehii,i, a tribe found in Ba^walpnr. ^It is an offshoot of the 
Mdobhis and its members were in jbhe service of the Abbdsi Ehdna. 
A Ehde-Kbeli, Tdkdb Muhammad, rose to be wazlrot Bahdwal Kh4n 
m, but after tho death of Bahdwal Khdn iV thoir influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darbdr. * 
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irai TT * an occupational term nseci in thenortb of Sirsa and the PhuUcidn 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohth*) and «neralty in the 
eastern plains for the camnter, except on the Jnmoa ^here the term 
used is Bdrhi. Thus in Hisstlr K&thi includes the Hindu oarpOnter 
of the south-eastern Punjab and the ScTBiB or carpenter of the 
Ihlgar, who is a distinct tribe from the former. The Suthar too 
affects a certain superiority over the Khdti, as he has taken to 
agriculture to a coneideroble extent while the Khdti has not; and he 
does not intennarry with him. Many Khdtis are by sect Bishnoi, 
but they do not intermarry with other Bishnoi castes such as the 
Bishnoi Jdfs. See under Tarkhdn. 

KHATfks.t— The Khatiks are only found in any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, in Sirsa, in Patidla, and the other Phulkidn States. They are 
par esKellencA tanners and dyers of goats’ skins, and claim to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though they 
use flesh and liquor. Brahma^^ they say, assigned to them a goat’s 
skin, the bark of trees and lac-^so they graze cattle, dye the skins of 
goats and deer, and tan hides with bark and lac. Their priests are 
Gauf Brahmans who officiate in the phera rite at weddings and in the 
kiria at funerals, although the Rhatiks are menials, and only Ohuhfas 
and ChanUlrs will drink water at their hands. In the Bdwul nitdmat 
of Ndbha the B&gfi| group is found which claims Khatri descent, and 
. has four gota, the Jaforia named from the place whence it migrated, 
ai\d the Bairiw&l, Xswdl and Kenchi which three latter are numeri- 
cally large. Khatlks only avoid one got in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage. Their women wear no nose-ring. The tribe worships 
Bhairon and Sidh Mas&ni, also known as M&td Masdni. At Hdjipur in 
Alwar, where there is a shrine of the ^ddess Durga, they perform 
children’s first tonsure and the bride and bridegroom are also taken to 
worship at the shrine. The gurm of the Hindu Kha(ito are N^ak- 
panthf Sikhs, yet they observe none of the Sikh tenets. In the Phdl 
and Amloh nizdmata of N&bha are found two classes of Muhammadan 
Khatiks— the Rajput and Ghori Pa^hdo groups, each of whioh is as a 
rule endogamous. 

The Ehatiks are sometimes confused with the Chamrang, but tho 
latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does not dye leather, so 
that he ranks below the Kha^k who tans and dyes only sheep and 
goat skins, using salt and the juice of the maddr {Calotropia procera), 
but no lime. On the other hand, the Khatfk is certainly below the 
Gham&r because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Cbam&r would 
not do. ; and he will even act as a butcher, it is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low a status. He is however possmiy a 
a — ’ 

* Kbiti is deBned by Platts {UinAuMni Dicty,, p. $67) to be a caste of Bindos who 
art gensnlly employed aa cartwrigbts, a carpenter. Kdtk is wood or timber in Hindi 
and in Mnllftoi Jc&thi or kdtWL The dorivntioD of Khdti is obsouro, 
t The Khatfk is a caste of Hindnstdn and the name is defined by Platts 
ptcfv.s p. 872) to mean a hunter, je low caste which keeps pigs and poultry, a tanner, 
i. ly. JChatik. fihe word is used in a \ ery vugno w»y and probably tho Hindu Khatfk 
pig.koeper of the extern Punjab is a Potbia i.iiinigraht. while the Muhammadan Khatfk 
of the west is aJDhauidr who has taken to tanning. But in N&bba at any rate the Hindu 
Khatfk is certainly a tanner. • ^ 

»• Sa, immigiauta from the fiagaf. 
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pork'bntclicr. He is also said to keep sheep and goats and twist their 
hair into waist bands for sale. The Khat(k appears to be by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyeing and 
. tanning, but has not yet attained to the status of a worker in leather. 
He is closely akin to the Fdsi and may even be a 8ub«gronp of that 
caste. 

Kbaiba, a Hindu Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KhatbH, a clan (agricnltural) found in Amritsar. 

KHATsf, or less correctly KkArrRi, fem. Khatbaki dim. Khatbbta, 'fern, -f, 
a child of the Khatrl caste. Khatrf appears to be unquestionably a 
Prakritisod form of the Sanskr. Kshatriya. Philologically l^batriya 
appears tu be connected with Sanskr. kshatra ' country.' The Pers. 
Kshatrapi is derived from the same root and pi-, ‘ to protect.' Oxford 
Dicty., «. V. Satrap. 

Literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the VUihnu Purina, Bharata, the king whose name so constantly 
crops up in various forms in the Punjab, had nine sons, whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to him. Thus left sonless, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Maruts and they gave him Bharadwija, son of Brihaspati by Mamatd. 
Bharadwdja had four grandsons, of whom two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khatris, though all continued to be of the Bhdradwdja 
gotra. 

The Angiras-gotri Khatris are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat cr Havirbhuja, as he also called, though the Havi^mats 
or Havismats are also said to be descendants of Angiras and the 
great progenitors of the Ksbatriyss. 

The Kausika*gotri Khatris are of Lunar descent, through Kusa, the 
king who was llth in descent from ISoma and 9th from King Purnravas. 
But one of Kusa's four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra whose family 
became Brahmans. To this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khatris. 

The Kansilya or Kansalya-gotri Khatris are of Solar race, King 
Eansalya or Hiranyandbha Kansilya their eponym, being 22nd in de- 
•. scent from Baghn. 

To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kautsika. 

Time was when Brahmans intermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this has long since ceased to be allowed. The’ Sarsnt or Saraswat 
Brahmans, who are the parohita of the Khatris,^ will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Bdjput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts fropi Khatris alone, in accord* 
anoe with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 
the warrior class. 

* For instance the Jetli Sursut, who are dcseendants of Jetsl, a son of Vasishta muni 
priest to BAm Ohandra, are parohtu of the Mihira or Habra Khatris to this day. 
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Kationall/ ioterpreted these historical legends say clearly encugH 
that the Khatri caste is made ap of at least three probably racial ele- 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-knla or Fire-race. ^ Of those races 
some families became Brahmans and pthers remained Kshatriyas. 
Others, according to the MahAbhdrata, became Vaisyas, Sudras or even 
barbers. 

The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to be warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya* is described as the warrior class. But Fick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says : * Kshatriya corresponds to 
the yedio rdjaiiya and is applied to the successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in the G-angetic lands, and, also, to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. They represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which .stood above the . 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State. We have no right to 
speak of a Ksliatriya ' caste ’ iu tho modem sense of that term. The 
Kshatriyas formed a ruling class and were not necessarily warriors, any 
more t han the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas. ' 


As the name of a ruling race, or as the titlo of several ruling fami- 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
place for a discussion of the problems connected with the Kshatriyas* 
place in history. ''The three great Kshatriya lines,” writes Mr. 
Pargitcr, “ the ^lar and Lunar and Yddava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than 60 well-remembered generatious.”t The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article 


Manu VaivasTata. 

I 


tluhviku. Diahtha or Nodisbtba. lla, his daughter. 


Solar Line. 


Viddia Lino. 


^ — 

fadu. 


Purdravae. 

Ayns. 

Nahnsha. 

Ya^U. 


I 


Turvasu. Dndiy^- Ann. 


Pdm. 


From Vadn is descended the Yddava race which developed into two 
lines, first the Haihaya, sprong from Sahasrnjft, son of Yadn, with a 
branch called TAlajangha,t and the second line descended from his son 
Kroshtn. From Yadn’s aon Pfirn sprang the Panrava or Lnnar race, 
which had two branches, the North PanebMa, descended from A jattf4ha, 
which reigned in Ahiohohhatra, and the South Ponohdla. Omitting the 


> F 


* Die eoeiale Oliederung in KordoeetlicJ^en Indicfh su Bfiddha'a Zeit i p. bl. 

tSoo Ancient It^ian Qenealogiee (Md Chronology in J. R. A. & 1010 t>D. 1^56 by 

. £. Pargiter, M. A. . % irr i # 

5 : Sprung from Tilajon^a, i^andson of Arjuna. 
yimagbai the Y4dava, married a Shaivya princcBa, 
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dynasties which had ho conneotioa with the Punjab, we learn that the 
desoendants n{ Yay&ti’s son Ana branched out in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kekayas, Shivis, etc. Shivi, son of Ushinara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrisbadarblias, Suviras, 
Kekayas or Kaikayas and Madras of the Punjab. 

The earliest and greatest Yishviltnitra was the son of Gddhi or GA> 
thin, king of K&nyaknbja, and his Kshatriya name was Vishraratha. 
Gddhi’s daughter Satyavalf was married to the ruhi Riohfka Bhdigava 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Bdma. 

Kritavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhdrgavas* * * § as his priests 
and ond>iwed them with nreat wealth. During the reign of his son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandhdta on the Narmada river, the Haihayas 
endeavoured to recover this w«<alth from the Bht^rgavas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. 1'his brought them into conflict with 
Bdma, as Arjuna or .his sons had robbed Jamadagni, the Bhdrgava, so 
Bdma killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama> 
dagni. Bdma swore vengeance on the Kshatriyas, destroyed all Arjuna'a 
sons, save flve, and thousands of Haihayas ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Kshatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this 'extermination' the Haihayas 
and Tdlajanghas soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by foreign hoides from the north-west. 

The curious story which connects R4ma and his brother Shatrnghna 
with the Yddavas, explains some inmortant territorial facts. Madbu, 
called king of the D&nava8,t was a Yddava and bis realm extended 
from Guzerat to the Madhu-vana or forest on the Jumna. Fourth in 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son Bhfma was contemporary 
with BAma. Sbatrughna killed Lavana,| the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, but after RAma’s death Bhfma recovered the 
city and his son Andhaka reigned there, bnt Mathura continued to be 
also called i^hflrasena, after Shatrughna’s son who had held charge of it. 
Kans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the PAodavas’ 
time. Samvarana, the BhArata, was driven out of his kingdom by the 
PanohAlas and sought refuge in a fortress on tho Sindhn for many 
years, until a Vasishtha became his priest and encouraged him to 
recover his realm. Samvamna’s expulsion from it must have been 
effected by SudAs, who defeated tho kings on the Parushni (^vi), 
after subduing the Lunar kingdom of the BhAratas. His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to the west, such as the YAdavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Ann, tho Drubyus, 
or GAndhAras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to GandhAra (the 
PeshAwar valley), the Matsyasf (to tho west of Mathura), the 
Turvasha, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. Samvarana’s 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the etory 
goes that he sacrificed his first-born son Jantu in order to obtain others. 


* The modern Dhnsars, or Bhirgava Dhusars. 

t A word still found in the Simla Hills in Nkends of local gods. ))at not as the name of 
tribe. • . « ‘ 

t Doubtless the Lau of Punjab legend. 

§ We may surmise the Meos. 
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This bsrbaroas piece of nisgio apparently dh>ve Vasishflia to espouse 
Ssuirarano*s cause) the more so in that his own sons had been put to 
death by Sud&s’ descendants. After Samvarana came Kum, who gave 
bis name to the Kurokshetr. His descendants, the Kanravas, fought 
the great fiirht with the F&hdavas and with that event nearly all the 
genealogical lists of the Elshatriyas end, as if an era of oonsiderable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatever the 
historical facts mny have been there is hardly a ns me in the semi* 
mythical legends of the modem Punjab which does not appear in the 
Kshstriya chronicles. 

Quite apart from tho resemblance of the names Kshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punjab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Kshattiyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the * literature originated by 
them is essential to a ri^ht understanding^ of those times. We have 
the results of their uterary aptitude in the Epics and Pnrfinas, 
overlaid though they bo with Brahminiual accretions. The general 
trend of tho ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti'Brahminioal but anti«Brahmaiiist, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaism of the older Upanishads, which was mainly 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa. The 8dnkhya«Yoga 
and Bbagavata systems are both in their origins oonnected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 

It is hardly necessary to point how modem Sikhism reproduces 
in a most striking wsy all that is distinctive in the relations of the 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bedi, the Sodhi and other quashsacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the Jifs and 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
Mah&bh4rats, and it wonld bo of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literature. 

Though all the names preserved in the Epics and Pnrdnas belong to 
prediistory, many generations after the war of the Mali^blUirata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Tims the Solar line terminates 
with ll&j& Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadhal, who was killed by 
Arjun's son Abhimanyu ; and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjun’s grandson. 

The well-known legend tells how Parasu R&ma, the Brahman and the sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in 21 attacks, and not content with slaughtering tho 
men ho destroyed even the infants in the womb. So the Kshatriya women fled to tho 

* Dr. O A. Orierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas-. that the Kurnkshetra or Madhyadesa waa tho 
centre of Brahmaism. all the surrounding countries being unorthodox, their niiftrtl»«.i/.rr 
being fostered by learned Kshatriyas. Some of these RUhatriyas found an asylum in tte 
tracts to the east and south of the Madhyadesa, among the Panch&las who permitted polv. 
andry like tho modem J&ts ; and that th%f >ns oHgo of the ^rar was the insdt 

offere<l by Drupada,»the K shatriya king of the Punchilas, to a Brahraana who sought a tefuga 
with the Kurus, so that in its essence the wwr of the Manibhirata waa a cult war bft w S n 
the Brahmaist Kama and the Kahatriya-goided Panehilaa, J. B. A. S,, 1908. pp, 84t. A« 
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S4nut Brahmans of Kurukshetr on the Saraswati and when Parasn Rima demanded their 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own dau^ters. Parasu Rtoa in his^ 
bade them eat kaeha hhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a tost of the relatumship 
and only when they did so did he spare the women. So their children were called Khatris 
instead of Ohhstris.* 

The chronology of the Kshatriyan is still largely a matter of oonjeo« 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence sets in that actual 
history begins. ** In the Pnranic liats'tho earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality,” writes Mr. Vincent Smith, “ is that known as 
the Saisundiga, from the name of its founder ‘ Sisundga or Sheshndg.” 
And the first of this dynasty of whom anything sabstantial is known 
is Bimbisdra, or Srenika, the fifth of his lino. He ruled circa B. 0. 519. 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and daring its ascendancy 
mnoh of the Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria. Mahdnandin, the last of the Saisundga dynasty, had a son 
bv a Sfidra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Nanda 
dynasty which waged wars of extermination against tho Kshatriyas. 
The last of tho Nine Nandas was in tnrn deposed by Chandragupta 
Manrya (321 B. 0.), who found his opportunity in the troubles conse> 
(juent on Alexander’s death in 323 B. 0. and became master of north- 
western India before he seized the throne of Magadha. 


But to retrace our footsteps still farther back for a moment, it may 
be of interest to seo whether tho Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

It is difficult to accept tho identification of the Xathroi of Alezandor'a 
historians with the Kahatriya, though McCrindle appears to favour it. 
The katliroi lay between the Indus and the lower course of the Chenab 
(Akesines). Elsewhere McCrindle identifies the Xathroi with the 
Eshditrijt a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. (Ancient IndM, 
ita Invasion hy Alexander, pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Porus with Paurava, but he is nowhere described as a Xathros or a 
aatrapva, as he would have been if he had been a Kshatriya. M. Sylvain 
L4vi identiBes Phegeus or Phegolas whoso territory lay between the 
Riivi and the Beas,with Bhagalaf — the name of a royal race of Kslmtriyas 
which the Gana-pdtha classes under the rubric Bdhu, etc., with the 
name oven of Taxilas, Omphis, (Sanskr. Ambhi) : Ibid. p. 401. 


After the Christian era we find tho rulers of Brdhmaur, now the 
Ohamba State, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A. D. 620 to about tho end of the 16th centary.§ 

From the debris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang the B&jpnt fami- 
lies, but the exact process of the transformation is obsenre. Tradition 
has it that the riahia created the four Agnikul Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Panwara and Chauhdn (uamoi unknown to the earlier Ksha- 
triya history) to fight against the infidels. From those Agnikuls sprang 
the 36 Rdjput Chhatris or Itajput houses of Kdjputdna. But these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightly, not pure Kshatriyas, but desoend- 


• P.N.Q..T..§ 578. *. 

fThe Kshitris are unknown u} the modem Punjab, 
t Hr. Vincent Smith says Bhagela or Bhagols (whelp) ^.v. 


Eart^ Hist, of India, 1st ed., 


Do 34. 

I Dbaniba Oasritstr, 1004, pp. 60 to 80. Varma was not a B&jpct, but a Kshatriya 
mrnr M Shams was a Brahmau and Oupta a Vaisya aflix. 
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ante (at least in some cases) of converted Bnddhists/ Hnna and Tak- 
■ y jalfA j affiliated to th? purer Kshatrija families. It is quite certain 
that the RAjputs are a far later development than the Eshatriyas. 


The Khatri occupies a very different positiou among the people of 
the Punjab from that of the other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique, in manliness, and in energy, be is not, like them, a mere 
shop-keeper, but a direct '' representative of the Kehatriya of Mann. 
The following extract from Sir George Campbell’s Ethmlogy of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri : — 

** Trade is thoir main occupation ; but in fact they havo broader and more distinfi^UiRb- 
iii}; features. Besides monopolising the trade of tlie Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal boyond those liniils, they are in the Punjab the chief 
civil administrators, and have almoHt all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs 
have a priesthood, they are, moreover, tho priests or gurnti of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and 
Govind wore, and the Jiiodia and Bed is of tho present day are, Khatris. Thus thon they 
are in fact in the Punjab, so far m a more energetic rnoe will permit them, all that 
Mahratta Brahmins are in the MahratU country, besides engrossing the trade which the 
Mahratta Brahmins have not. Tlioy are not usually military in their character, bnt are 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Divvau S4wan Mai, governor of Mnltftn, 
and his notorious successor Mulraj, and very many of Rarijit Singh*e chief functionaries, 
were Khatris. Even under Muhammadan rulers in the west, they have risen to high 
administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Diw4n of Badakshiin or Kuiiduz; and 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The omporor Akbars 
famous minister, Todnr Mai, was a Khatri; and a relative of that man of undoubted 
energy, tho great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti Parsli&rl, lately informed mo that 
he also is a Khatri, Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris aro one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally in the 
Punjab, they are not much known to Kuroponns. Tho Khatris are staunch Ilindus; and, 
it is somewhat Bingnlar that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
selves are comparatively soldom Sikhs. The Khalris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what T havo alr<mdy said, they aro very gonerslly educated, 

“ There is a largo subordinato class of Khntris, somewhat lower, hot of equal mercantile 
energy, oallod Uors, or Roras. Tho proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all 
oonnoxion with them, or at least only admit that they have somo sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris; but I think thoro can bo no doubt that they are othnologically the same, 
nnd they are certainly mixod up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole 
kindred as gcnerically Khatris, 

** Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadlv, they havo, as T have said, tho whole trade 
of tho Punjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can got on without the Khatri who 
keeps the accounts, does tho bunking business, nnd buys and sells tho grain. They seem, 
too, to ^ get on with the people bettor than most traders and nsarors of this kind. In 
AfghAnistan, among a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the 
position of humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders; but in that capaoity the 
Pathans seem to look at thorn as a kind of valuable animal j and a PathAn will steal 
another man a Khatri, not <*nly for the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on the 
PoshAwor and HasAra frontier, but also as he might steal a mileh-oow, or as Jows might, 

I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable. 

I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to tho west, but oertainly in alt 
Eastern AfglianisbAn they seem to bo just as muoh a part of the established ooramunitv os 
they aro in the Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they 
got the more depressed and hurailintlng is their position. In TnrkistAn, Vambery speaks 
of thorn with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking charac- 
ter. UndOT rurcoman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hiiidns 
known m Control Asia. In the Punjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 
and mercantile; and many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow variaus 

o.v'inaf «nma * 


KMhmi’r- In tho hill, howeror 
**•” *i*"i.*®*i of tho Jhelam, ars mid to have beeu origiaaily Khatri, 
tthey ar, a curionay handmme raoe^, and in the interior o£ the K4ngra hUU there ie an 
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“ The KbatriB do not seom, as a rule, to reach the weatorn coast : in the Bombay 
in^ket I ^nnot ^find that they have any considerable place, fn Hindb, however, 1 find 
^ vl? * book an aoooaut of a race of pretended Ksbatriyaa who are really 
mniaa ^ ^be Nanak 8hahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a Ifirge share of publio 

w?* evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercant- 

ile Khatris. * 

Within tho Punjab the distribution of tlio Khatri element is very 
wall marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiitna^ the eastern boundary 
of the Sikh religion^ nor doe^ it penetrate into tho eastern hills. It is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
in the R&walpindi division and Ilazdrn, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although tho Khatris are said 
to trace their origin to Multan, they are far loss prominent in the 
southern districts of the Western Plains, and least of all on the actual 
frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras bo considered a 
branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is carious that, intimitely con- 
nected as the Khatris always havo been and still are with tho Sikh 
religion, only 9 per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor is it easy to 
see why the proportion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jhelum 
and UdiWalpindi districts. But the social gradations of the Khatris, 
based as they appear to bo upon an immemorial tradition of former 
greatness, hinder their acceptance of the? stricter democratic doctrines 
of the Sikh faith. A Khatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sikh of 
Nd.nak, rather than a devotee of Guru Govind, and he thus avoids tho 
necessity of completely abnegating his caste principles. Tho samo 
pride of birth has militated against the lldjpnt’s acceptance of Sikh 
teaching. The Khatris are probably numerous in Jhelum and K&wal- 
pindi because the U^jput element in tho north-west Punjab has always 
been weak. Some are Musalnian, chiefly in Multiin and Jbang where 
they are commonly known as Kfiojas ; these are said to belong chiefly 
to the Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 

The Khatris are essentially a trading caste, like tho Aroras and 
BlflLtias, comparatively few be^ing engaged in agriculture, but they 
stand higher than cither of those castes, many of them being bankers, 
and they are a *30 largely employed in the civil administration. Tho 
distribution of these castes is illustrated by the maps, I, If, and 
IV facing pp. 803 and 308 iu chapter Report of tho Punjab Cenaus 
1001. 

The Aroras bold the south-west, as the Biinias do tho south-east, of 
the Punjab, tracts in which tho Khatris are hardly to bo found. On 
the other hand, the Bhdtia is found side by side with the Khatri in 
ShOkoti Gujrdt and Sh&hpur. The conueetion between these throe 
castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the Bh&t^a has any 
ethnological connection with the Khntri or Arora. The two castes 
indeed appear to overlap, for in Jhang the Magu and Kati&l sections 
who deem themselves Khatris, but are ' regained as Aropas by the 
Lahoria Khatris. used it is said to gi^io wives to the admitted Khatris 
of tho northern Chen&wan coun^iry— on the upijer* reaches of the 
Ohenab— taking their wives from the Dakhan&da Arofas further down 
the Indus valley. And in Bahdwalpur Khatris generally take Arofa 
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women as wives (but do not give daughters to Aroimilj though wbether 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 

Organization. 

The Khatris are divided into three main groups^ viz. 

I-Bdri II-.Bunjdhi, and m-Sarin.-The Bdris generally may 
take wivM from the Bunjahis, but do not give them daughters in re- 
turn. If a B4ri family givM a daughter in maniago to a BuniAhi it 
loses status and becomes itaelf BuujAhi. The exact position if the 
^rin is obscure. It is implied in more than one account s*ent tome 
that they are hypergamous, giving daughters to the Bunidhis In 
latidlathey used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently 

Peshiiar the Saril clam’ 
that the Bunjahis ured to give them daughters, which is hardly nossU 

BtSuraid BuJjdhis in 

BtatuSi and IQ Delhi they cannot oven smoko wi>li flio u 


bub>groups (d/(ai»as) ':~> 


■ J 


I 


{• Dh^iighar. 
li. Ohfirghar. 
iii. Ohheghar. , 

>v. Biragbar or Bara-zdti. 


These sections appear lo rank thus 
Ejections 

1. Kapur. ^ 

2. Khanna, I 

3. Malhotra or Mubra, senior. 

4. Kakar or Seth. 

5. Chopra. 

6. Talwfir. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Bhawan or Bhaun. , 

9. Wadhaun, f juniort 

10. Tannan, 

11. Bohra or Wohra 

t2. Maindharu. 

Ij no dupnto a. to iwo^nisod and tliore ia Banal* 

ghab GaSdlioW Bd.i, wiw .Td ^ ^ 
n abov., «, ttal tba Bdri Ihoro ™ld 

jMtionacoaKwwlniSSMhOTgh o*faSff°J?'"“ ’'■*>> “<> "o* 

ii-tbt 
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are below the Dhdigbar in stains because they can give a daughter iu 
marriage to fonr (char) sections ; and so on.* 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the 
same status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaighar 
status, but certain families haring given daughters to the Sabgal 
section have fallen to B^iraghar status, i. e., to the status of those who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families again have 
even fallen to Bunjdhi status, by giving daughters in that group. 

Orgup II — BunjdhiA — This gronp comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as tho name bavDanjahi, from batcanja ' 52,’ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is 
clear that, all told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52. The sub-groups are variously given, but thp typical grouping 
would seem to be as follows : — 


8*b’group i.—Khokhran. — ^This group consisted of 8 sections origin- 
■ ally, and hence it is also 


Thama, 


BccUons. 


known as Ath-zdlia or 
Ath-ghar, and these 
sections are, in Bdwal- 
pindi, divided into fonr 
thamaa us gi'ouped in 
the- margin. Of these 
the first three form exo- 
gamouH divisions, in« 
tormarriage being for* 
bidden between tho two 
sections in each thama 
because they belong to 
the same Brahmsnioal 

gotra. To these eight sections tho Chandiok have been affiliated in 
Fosbdwar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this 
group. 




Anand 

Basinh 

Ohadha 

Salmi 

Suri 

Sotbi 

Koli 

I Saharwal 


Ootra, 


j Ciiandrbausi. 

Virbans. 

Surajbuusi. 

CbaudarbanBi. 


The Khoklmran were originally an offshoo£ of the Bunj^/bis, and I 
have therefore classed them iu this group^ but; though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunj&hisy they are as a 
rule eudogamous and thus really form a sub-caste. 


Bunjdhi kfida or kaldn. 

Sub-group ii.— -Tho Adi, Pakka (or ‘ real or Bari^Bunidhi,X com- 
prising 12 sections. 


* This explanation is advanced tentatively : for a further discussion of the meaning of 
these terms see the Appendix to this Chapter, 
t A Jhang account says that the Buujshi consist cf 9 sections only, viz, 

1 Ketil (? Katiil). I 3 Mehndru. I 5 Wasan. I 7 Cliine. 

2 Magun. I 4 Dand-dhuna. I U Bhambri. | 8 Dhil. 

(Tho 9m is not hnown, nor can its paro/uVhe found.) These 0 sections are called phali. 
At marriages tho boy's fathi;;' bathes and then gives 5 rupees per ^hali to the jHirohita of 
the 9 sections. This ceremony is also called phali, * 

I The Biri*Buni^i must not bo confused with tho Bari grotip above, Tho B&rbBunjihi 
are a sub-group of tho Bunjihi, 
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Sub-group m.~-Bara or eider Bunjdhi, with 40 sections, called col- 
lectively Dharmdn or Dharmain. 

Sub-group iv. — Chhofa or ijowiger Bunjdhi, with over 100 sections. 
This Bub-groap is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjdhi-khard or-’ dm. 

Of the last three sub-groaps the third need to give daughters to the 
second. Tho relations of the fourth, the Ghhota Bunjdhi, to the second 
and third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hyper- 
gainoQB. ^ 

Tho conjecture may bo hazarded that the peculiar Khatri organiza- 
tion reflects in some wsy not at present traceable the old Kshatriya 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. The division into 
the Bdra and But.jdhi groups is noticed in the Ain-i-Ahbari* i— * 

“The Kehatriys (now called Khstrie) form two races, Uie Surajbansi and Som- 
bansi. * * There are more than 600 tribes of these Kshatriyas, of whom 

62 (B&wanj&i) arc pre-eminently distinguished and 12 <B4raghar) are of c<)n8iderable im- 
portance. * * Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession of 

arms, have taken to other occupations, and this class is known to the world by this name.” 

The Sarfn would thus appear to be of later origin than Akbar’s 
time. 

Group HI. — iSorw.— This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and tho story goes that in 1216 A. D., tho group was divided into 20 
grades, each consisting of 6 sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 
sections arc specified. At present there are two sub-groups 

Sub-group i.—Bafa, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group i{.—Chkota or junior Sarin. 

The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, I3,t but of these 13 the last two arc unable 
to obtain wives from tho other 11 sections, to which they give wives. 
The Ghhota Sarin, comprising lUS sections, used to give daughters to 
the Bara sub-group, but the two sub-gruopa are now said not to intor- 
marry. Generally speaking, tho Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunjdhi and mri groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjdhi and partly Sarin. 

Territorial groupa.— Tho territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear aocouut of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding para- 
graph. They must, however, be described and as mr as possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in the received accounts 
of the caste and, what is more important, have a place in its organisa- 
tion. They are indeed cross-divisions of the groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uohhdndi, or 
Khatris ' of the uplands,’ which may be taken to mean * of the north- 
west Punjab.’ Other territorial groups are Multdni, which was of 
high standing, Peshdwaria, and B^aroohi (of Bhora in Shdhpur). None 

■ ■ _ - - - - - 

* Blochmann’s Trans., HI, p. 117. * 

t It would almost scorn that tho San'n attempted or are atUmpUng to form a B4ri 
sub-group, with 12 sections at tiie top ia imitatioa of the B4ri Bunjim. 
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of these seem to be endogamous. The Lahoria and Sirhiadia* in« 
termarry on equal terms, thongli the former possesses an exalted 
status, so that Dbdrighar (Btlri) Lahoria’* denotes the fine flour ot 
Khatri'ism. 


In the Si&lkot sub'inontane there are two endogamous gpvnps, the 
Jhikli, * of the plains,’ and the Pngri, ' of the low hills,’ and in both of 
these the B4ri and other social groups appear not to e:dst. 


In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwdlat 
(of peihi), and Agrawtlla, to which may be added a third, the Pdrbia, 
(in the United Provinces). In the Agrawuln the B&ri group does not 
appear to exist but there are Dhitighar, Clidrghar, Chhezdti and Kho« 
khardn groups, and below them the Bunjillii and Sarin groups, as in 
4he central districts of the Punjab. Of these the Sarin and Khokhardn 
are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergatnous. Tlie terri* 
torial groups hero aro distinctly hypergainous, for the Agrawdlas take 
wives from tho Pdrbias and some Agrawdla families take a pride in 
giving daughters to tho Sirhindia and Lahoria groups ; so too the 
Dilwalds used to give daughters to other groups, especially to the 
Agrawdlds, though they are now said to be endogamous. These terri- 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character, 
for to tho Khatrls of the United Provinces all the Khatrls of theso 
Provinces are ' Punjabi,’ and conversely to tho Punjab Khatrls those 
of the United Provinces are * Pfirhia.’ 


• Lahorii^'o! Lahore,' and Sirhindia- '-‘of Sirhind,’ i.n., of tho conntry near Patiala, 
utc. 'ilw two groups have nearly tho same sections and intermarry on equal terms, but 
they have ditoent ceremonies at marriages. They aro said, in an account of the Khatrfs 
written by Uai Bahadur Piure L41 of Delhi, to be grouped thus 


Of Dhiighar and ChArghar status ... 


ii. ChhezAti (».c., of six sedions) 


SlOTIOKS. 

S t. Seth. 

2. Mohra. 
3. KapAr. 
4>. Khanna. 

! 5. Bahl. 

6. Dhaun. 
7. Chopra, 
A Saltgal, 

I 0. TalwAr. 
1 10. Puri. 


Vanjz&ti of five sections) 


Bahl. 
Beri, 
Sahgal, 
WAhi. 
Vij. 


The sections are staled in the order given. It will be seen that Bald and Sahgal occur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A DhAi^har cannot give 
his daughter to anyone but a DhAigliar without losing .status, and becoming ChArghar if, 
forexa^lo ho gives her to a OhArghar. But he may take a wife from a ChArghar or 
ChhezAti or even from a BunjAhi. Chirghar and ChhezAti may also take wives from the 
BuniAhi The Panjzati are said to he strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the 
writer does not tasn/iun the Baris but that group is certainly found in PatiAla and Lahore, 
t DilwAla (Delbi-wAla) comprises 

I .. M a Q Konetii* I fa Kolrlrnw 


5. 

6. 

# 


Kakkar, 

Bohra. 


1. Seth.’ 1 3. Kapffr. 

8. Mehra. I TanRan. . 

But the last section cannot obtain wives from tlio first five, - 
L. Pi&re Lil also notes that the Dilw^la have ceased to sinoko with the other divisions 
of the caste. ^ 
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The saerei eeeUone, 

f he sacred eectione of the Khatris.— There are four sacred sections 
among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the— 

Bodi,* of the Dharffl&n-Bani&hi or Chho^-San'n sub'group. 

Sodhi, of the Chhote Sarfn sub-group. 

of the Bart^rto sub-group. 

These four sections became sanctified by the births of the various 
Sikh Gurfis to them. Thus the second Guru, Angad, was a^Trihfin, 
and, strictly speaking, his descendants are styled BtlwA-Trihuns : the 
third Gnrd, Amr Dds, was a Bhalla and his descendants are, similarly, 
6dntl«Bhallas ; but in each case the section, as a whole, appears to have 
acquired a sacred character by the birth of the Gurd within it, and it 
is not merely his descendants who possess that oharacter. Nevei^heless 
it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not Stored the social 
status of these sections in the caste. Ths Sodhist remain Sarfn, but 
they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally said to be 
Bunjdhi. Farther the Bedi have actually in a few oases violated the 
rule of exogamy and permitted marriage within the got, it being ap< 
parently hold a less evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in 
marriage to any but a member of a sacred section. 

Bides of marrtape,— Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the nsuil 
four sections of gots, viz., those of the father, mother, father’s mother 
and mother’s mother : but when the law of bypergafUy narrows the 
circle of alliances, this rulo has to give way. Thus the Dh&ighar 
families of the Kapdr, Khanna, Malhotra and Seth sections are not 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s ,7ot>and the near rela- 
tions of the mother. Farther, the rulo forbidding intermarriage be- 
tween the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably observed, 
for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokhardn again 
avoid only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few 
sections to marry into. The B&ris appear to avoid both the parents* 
gots and the relations of their mothers within seven degrees, but no 
goneral rule can be laid down. 

A common Brahmanioal gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapfir sections are both 
of the Kaushal potru, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected 
result that the higher groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
which prohibit marriage within certain circles of relationship. 

* Tho Kinakputra or 'children of Ninak' appear to have been Bedis. In later Sikh times 
they were employed as escorts to caravans whoso safety was insured by their sacred descent. 
Minakputra is however also said to be a synonym for Ud&si. ^insep gives the following 
aeeount of tho Bedis as traders in ShUkot : — ' Formerly a race of Bedis from Dera B4b& 
Ninak were wont to bring large herds of cattle for sale at stated periods. The arrival of 
these hers or droves wore looked forward to with much interest. The ^dis divided the 
Dohbs out among themselves, and considered the villages their constituents, to whom long 
credit wu purposely allowed in order that tiie extra charge in the bill, in honour of the 
Guro, might be overlooked, but they have*given up coming regularly, and so the people are 
" ^ritsar fairs to purchase : ’ Siilkot Beit. Bep., 18W,‘ 1 128. 

• s L ^Budpur are the descendants of Buraj Mai (not Surat Mai, as printed 
in 10s of the Punjab Cfsns im Beport, 1898), son of Gurd Hargobind and are called the 
hare met ke 8)dhi, as opposed to the ehho(e met kt Boihi or wna Bodhis. 



Khatri marnage. 

The agea of betrothal and marriage. — The age of the betrothal in the 
case of the KhatriB depends on the status of the group. For example 
in B&walpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately most numerouSj 
the age of betrothal varies. It is stated to be from 4 — 8 for girls 
among the Khokhar4n and Bdris, and 8—10 among the Bunjdhis. 
Marriage follows at 8—12 among the former and at 10—12 ambog the 
latter* There is no mukldwa and married life commences at 18—15 in 
all the groups. In Gurgaou the Khatris, as a body, aro said not to 
practise infant marriage. 

The traditional origin of the The origin of the division into 

the four groups called Bdri, Biinjdhi, Sarin, and Khokhrdn, is said to 
be that Aldrud-din Khiiji attempted to impose widow-marriage upon 
the Khatrfs. The western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 {bdwan) of their members to represent 
their case at court ; but the eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memorial. They wore therefore called followers of 8hara Aym or the 
Muhammadan customs — hence Sarin— while the memorialists were 
called Bdwanjai from the number of the deputation or of the clans 
respectively represented by the members of the deputation ; hence 
Bunjdhi. The Khokhrdn section is said to consist of the doscendants 
of certain Khatris who joined the Khokhars in rehollion, and with whom 
the other Khatri families were afrsiid to intcrinrirry ; and the B4ri 
section, of the lineage of Mohr Chand, Kahn Cliund, and Kapdr Chaud, 
three KbatrSe who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbar^s 
lldjput wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each other's families. There are however other 
accounts, which vary in details, and of theso the most circumstantial is 
as follows When A14-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose the custom 
of widow remarriage on the Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 
Delhi and Birhind said they would abide by the decision of the Khatris 
of liahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multdn. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of the Bdri Dodb, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhore 
to this resolve, and in consecpienco they formed the iTiat in group. Un 
the other hand the 377 sections, called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at Delhi, and thus the remaining 321 sec- 
tions became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of the 56 sections 
deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Buujahi-Ka/d?^ or Khda (or senior 
Bunjdhi), and four became Dh&ighar. This latter sub-group was form- 
ed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapdr and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the re- 
sistance to the imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar wero affiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhdighar is hardly teiiabile 
because theso sections aro by no means exclusively Dhtlighar. The 
legend docs not attempt to explain the origin of the Bail group, or of 
the Chirghar and other sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the deriva- 
tion from *ain (because theyadopUd the shard* or Muham- 

madan Law), is often given, but tlyj word is most probably a corruption 
of arenif a line, or a guild of traders. Breni is, Sii^ H. Risley notes, a 
common term for sub-caste in Bengal. It also recalls the word Srenika 
the o&er name or title of Bimbis&ra : seo p. 505 supra. 
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3%0 remltf of the Khatri todal system.— The general principle under 
lying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that 
the higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the 
circle within which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more 
exalted is the social position of the family in its own group. This prin* 
ciple finds full scope in the B£ri group, within which the social status 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a whole, has 
no fixed status. In the two lower groups the sections appear to be 
more definitely allotted, as it wore, to the various groups. This how- 
ever is a very obscure point and 1 need not pursue it further here. It 
is sufficient to note that hyporgamy leiads to its nsual results, thongh 
owing to the geni'ral complexity of the Khatri organization and to its 
endless loral variations it is not possible to do more than state thoso 
results generally. • 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons- 
in-law, so that marriage expenses are as the anthor of the Tawdrikh-i- 
Qaum Khatridn says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the 
Bnnjahis, heavy among the BdragWs, and very slight among the 
Dhttighars. 

But this was not the only result. In 1852 Sir Uerbert Edwardes, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jnllundur, described how the Lahoris^ 
used to make away with the girl-wives they obtained from the Bunj&his 
in order that they might obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The 
B^ris, as a whole, are to this day in the same position, and however 
poor or distressed a Bdri may be, he is sure of getting a wife with a 
handsome dower from a respectable Bunjdhi family : (Pati&la). If a 
Bunj^hi wife died, when married to a Bfiri, it was callously said 
* purdna chula, ghijadid* or ‘if the hearth bo cold, the ghi is fresh,' 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time 
been made by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the higher 
groups and these have mot with some measure of success. The man- 
auvres of the various groups concerned are too complicated for de- 
scription here, but it may be said that the results have been, in Gujr&t, 
to sever all connection between the BAris and the BAri-BnnjAhis, so that 
the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in Pa^iAla and Jul- 
lundur the object seems to be to make the BAris reciprocate by giving 
wives to the BunjAhis, and this object is said to have been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt against the inequit- 
able' rule of hypergamy and transform the bypergamous groups into 
endogamous sub-castes. .The close resemblances in this system to the 
institution known as Kulinism in Bengal need not be pointed out. 

The Khatri got nomcs.-^Folk-etymology would derive Sarfn from 
* warrior,' but the derivation already given is more probable. 

It is also said that KhukrAn (KhokharAn) is derived from Karakhan 
descendants of Krukhak, ‘ one pf the sons of Manu,’ who settled and 
reigned in the Korth«West Punjab. , 


, • Heaning, obviously, the BM-Lahoria, espoeiaUy the Dhiighar. 
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Tbo got names proper are popularly derived from varions titles and 
so on, and are cited as proofs of the ancient military character 
of the caste. Thus Bhalla is derived from bhall, a spear. Bhasfn from 
bhaa, brilliancy, nnd ien, master, i.e,, the sun. Bohra from buha, 
a column in military array, and it is said that in the United 
Provinces a bzihct is still drawn and worshipped on the Dasehra day, 
Dhawaot or Dhavan, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to be originally Karkar, * strong * or* powerful'; 
and Kapfir to mean the moon, ' Karpnr.* Khanna is even derived from 
khan, a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that * half ’ the family became Brahman. Kochar is said to come 
from kavttch, * armour.’ Mahendruis naturally derived from*Mabendra, 
* lord of the earth ’ or ' chief.' Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The S4hi got declares that its ancestors wore onco bankers and 
are styled Shdhji. Sahnfi, Soni are both said to be corruptions of the 
8anakr. ‘ Sainani,' tho head of an army or general. Seth, areahta, means 
rich and also a rajd. Tandan is also said to bo an abbreviation of 
martand and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior. A 
habit describes the relations of some of tho gola thus < 

Bade Baderd, Pfirt, pardti^ — Koehart Banda hhu pai^wdn, 

Sohni, Afehtd, Hdndd, Saigalg^^-Bhalld, Kholar, Vdgal, Upal, 

Timan Biinjdhi, 7Ai Bdnjahe^Nand-gJuin^ Bdnddn hardn hhde ; 

Sikh^Bhunjdhif Mol, Dharmdn,^^Bdtd Rare haro parwdn, 

** The Bad«) Butijahffl are the highest, tho Pdrfs aro the like, the Kochars and Nandis are 
R&jas, the ^hni, etc, (the 12 tribes) and the 300 Biinjahi tribes and the Nandghan are such 
that there is no impediment to contractinl; marriages ivith them. " 

The Khatris have not, as a oasts, any distinctive caste customs, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. .. 

In Atnbdla the Khatris oslebrate a wife's first pregnancy by the 
'custom ’ called rtf. Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
8ati iS'Spccially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 

The Pdris of tho Bunjdhi group oook a moss of harhi, two and a 
half ma\a* full, on this occasion, and also worship a fa\ri or small 
board like a slate. The karhi, which is made of gram flour, is distri" 
bated among the brotherhood. 

In this section again on the birth of a son ahtra,f weighing aboat 
mana kneha or some 40 lbs., is made and distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also make a goat out of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it up into two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansfiri pica as 
his fee, and a rupee is also given to the family parohit. 

The popular idea as to the origin of the devkaj is that once a 
Khatrtlni with a child in her arms met tho Brahman Pars fWm and, 
in her terror, fled, leaving tho child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings over 
it. Now R4j4 Kans, Krishna’s maternal uncle, had been told by bis 
astrologers that his sister’s eighth son would kill him, so when Krialmn 
was born he was replaced by a girhchild whom R&j4 Kans kilM. 
She was dashed upon a washerman's board, but fell in the Himalayas 

■ - ^ . ■ , ■ .a — . ^ ^ 

* Large earthen vesaols. * 

t A.kiad of pudding, made of flour, sugu: and a little 
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where she is worshipped as Bhajan Bashni Devi,* end it is apparently 
in coiniDeiiioratioii of that event that the mother of a first-born son 
among the Chopra, Kapfir, Kakkar, Khanne and Malhotra Ehatrfs 
loaves hor husband^s house, after the cbild^s birth, and takes refugee 
in a relative’s house, but not in her parents’ home. Thence she is 
brought back by lier husband as if she were a bride, and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place, but without the usual Vedic mmtrM being 
read. 

The Abrola section has a tradition that a snake was once born to 
one of its members. One ni^ht it fell into a pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick. So Abrolas never chum or 
make batter and never kill a serpent. 

The Anand give no alms on a Sankr^nt, the 6rst of a solar month. 
Their women tahu ghi for the hnir. The Nand appear to bo the same 
as the Anand. 

The Bahl will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day timo but must leave it before dark. 

'Hif Bejal SeMis, a soction of the Dilwftli (of Delhi) Khatrfs observe 
the following usage at a tonsure. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when the family barber prepares to shear the 
child’s hair, two persons disguised as Mughals, one having a bow 
and arrow in his hand, and thi^ other a shoe, stand close to him. They 
remain in this posture until tho shearing of the child is over. The 
child then enters tho house, and tho females of the family, when they 
R 0 O him with his hair shorn, begin to boat their breasts and cry hai ! 
hat ! merd kin munda, Sethon jaya kin fnunda : Woe I woo I who 

shaved my son, who shaved the son of a S’efch ?” They regard, or 
pretend to regard, that day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
protended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, a.nd even tho lamps of tho house are lighted, not by the 
members of tlie family, but by a neighbour. Curious and laughable as 
this ceremony may appear to be, it has not sprung up without a cause. 
It has its origin in the following story : — 

Onco upon a timo tho son of a poor Soth had on account of the pover^ of his parents 
passed the prescribed age of tonsure, and having been not properly looked after, was 
suffering from lice which had grown in abimdancn over his head. He was one day seen on 
the road, weeping and crying hittorly from the pain they occasion^ him, by two Mugbals, 
who felt such compassion for him that, having by chance met a barber, they ordered him to 
cut off the child’s hair then f nd there. The barber knowing that the object of Iheir com* 
passion was a Khatri's son who could not be shorn without the formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with their demand. Tho Mughals seeing that he was obstinate in his refusal 
resolved to use force : one of them beat him with his shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened him with instant death if he failed to shave the child on the spot. The terrified 
barber hwi no alternative left but fo rut the child's hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughals lot the barber go and told the child to go his way 
home. The child accordingly roturnod to his house with his hair thus shorn. The females of 
th<« family wore shocked at the child’s appearance, and thought this unceremonious shearing 
of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation. 
It was a day of regular mourning for the whole family.f 

— - ■- ■ - 

• In the Central Bun jab this girl-child is supposed tn have become the li g h tfilng 
during a tlnmderstorm^bo maternal uncle and nephew will not sit or stand or sleep in the 
tame room. 

t FromN.I.lN.Q,in,§44r. 
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THte Ben are an ofEshoot of the Chopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was bom under s beri troo. 

Among the Bhadw&r the ceremony of putting on the sacred thread for 
the first time is thus observed When the boy is of an age to don 
tliejoweo his father, with his brotherhood and a band of musicians, 
goes on one day to the sweeper’s house to invite a black bitch to the 
feast at the ceremony ; next day, the family priest (parohit) brings 
the black bitch together with tho sweeper to his master’s house. The 
parohit performs a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch. Then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a large 
brass dish, and placed before the bitch, and the members of the family 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eats something 
from tho dish. They will even wait sitting till the evening, if she doM 
not touch the food. Aftor the bitch has eaten, tho remains and a red 
cloth are given to tho sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted 
and then the members of the family may eat. Tho origin of this rite 
is said to be that the Bhadwdrs once lived towards Delhi and when the 
Muhammadan rulers tried to convert them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. One of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a male child and abandoned it, 
she herself escaping. The child was however carried away by a black 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grew up ho directed his descend* 
ants to adore the black bitch fur ever. 

Bhalla, Bahl, Tidn4a, Sidl, and Sabbarwdl Khatria.^The bhaddan 
ceremony is performed by Siills, Balds and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the Kdngrahills, by Hdndas at R«lm Tirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarwdils at their houses after 13 days of the birth of a child. ^ 

Among tho Bhand&rfs at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sleep on the ground. Seven thorns of a ktkar orjandi tree are buried 
in the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made of corn is 
avoided for the first three days, only milk being given her for food. 
On the fourth day churma (a mixture of flour, ghi and sugar) is 
prepared and given hor to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
her bed. On tho 13th day she puts on a barber’s shoos, leaves her 
room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 
the burying of the thorns. 'At the bhadan mtman ceremony a jandi 
tree is cut and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure and 
goes to a neighbour’s house, but is brought back by her husband who 
gives her some ornament or cash. 

The boy becomes a Sany^si, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother* 
hood. Out of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered by the boy to his Brahman guru, and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. 

Among the Bbanddrfs the yaneo is generally perfoimed at 8 or 9 
years of age. On the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
to the feast next morning. Before tho rite begins bread, hhir etc. 
are sent to the kite, then Brahmans are feasted, and lastly the brother- 
hood. Then tho boy w shaved, the* family parohit. shaving first one 
lock of hair and receiving Bs. 5*4 as his fee, the remainder being shaved 
by the barber. Theyaneo is piit on after the boy has bathed and he 
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then cats a branch of tkjan^* tree. After him his mother, whom her 
husband kicks, goes away displeased (ruakar), to her parents who 
if not residents of the same place, visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cutting the Jan^i, finding his mother gone, the boy, 
together with his father -and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
her back. Her husband (the boy’s father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an omamout or some other thj ng 
to conciliate her. ° 

Ihis custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunidhi 
Khatrfs 

e 

The Bhand^ris, like the H^ndas, affect Shaikh Farid who once met 
a company of them in a wilderness. They entertained him and in 
return he said; tumhdrd hhan4drd bhard rahe, ‘May your atore-houso 
remain full. * Thenceforth they were called Bhand^ri. They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-pdlni ; so called because an orphan was 
brought up by his sister (ber-bahin), tho P^tni, from Pdkpattan, and 
the Bhoria, so celled because its founder was brought up in an 
underground room, {bhora-tah~khdna). Weddings are celobratod by 
a visit to BapUa, in Gurddspur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 

The Bhape do not worship a ehil but the ak, for, they say, this plant 
saved the life of Bdbd Mumdli, one of their progenitors, by foedin«> him 
with its juice, when as a new born baby, he was thrown away by his 
mother, who was fleeing for her life. A Jdt maid -servant known as 
Bharwain Mfttft, who had aocompaniod tho mother in her flight rescued 
the child some 20 days after its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
fit weddings when 2J Jdt females (2 adults and a girl) are fed Tho 
Bhagre perform the bhaddan in tho Kdngfa Hills, and ancestor worship 
at Burj Lattanm Jagraon tahsil, Ludhidna, on 15th Katak. They came 
originally from birsa. The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Blid{, because he got corn of that 
quality from ono of their ancestors, who was distributing grain dnrinir 
a fauune, the truth Iwmg that tho Bhdt only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing hut bhagar remained. * 


The BhaUa in Hoshidrpur always have a sweeper present at a wed- 
ding because a sweeper protected their female ancestor durino Para 
Bdm s persecution. ^ 

TheBhuohargiotis saidto have been originally Talwdr. One of 
that left a son without any one to protect it, but a buffalo and a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, foimd him again and called him ‘ Bhuchar.’ as ho was 
well-fed and developed. This pot feeds kites at weddings and it h“ 
also preserved the buffido’s horns one being kept by the Bhuchars of 
Delhi and tho other by those of Nawashabr in Jullundur. 
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The Cham, a got of Bnnjfihi atatas, were really Tannan Kanfira bnfc 

R^mltai thn OVinm V the name. 'Follovrera oi OqtCl 

ItSw Amte '"‘"rj; f Tunffaheri in Ludhihna tahail and at 
Kiiatpnrin AmUla. They perform the bhoddon like a weddinjr in 
most respects, but they do not worship the chit or ah One peooKarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of pUh wood together. The fire must 
also be kindled by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or dnnk is avoided. A parohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else cw take part in it. The boy too becomes a Sanydsi, but is broufrht 
back homo by his sisters. ° 


The Chhotra got is an offshoot of' the Dhfrs, and worships a serpent 
and a Muhammadan mtrdn becauso once a serpent fed Bdbd 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirdsi taking him from the reptile 
nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by his mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Chhotra is dorived from chhufrid to leave, 
and the section has a aati at Amarga^h, in Pafidla, where there is an 
image of a serpent also. 


The Chhdra Khatris still commemorate Bh^i Ldlu, whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kapdrtbala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. Ilis grandson, Saldniat 
Uai, was importuned by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh to pray for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness. This the Bdbd refused to do, but he gave three 
years of his own life to prolong that of his master, and in gratitude 
llanjit Singh spent a crore of rapoes on the golden temples at Snares, 
Amritsar, ^rdwfir and Jawdlamukhi. 

The Chopra are also called Chopra Rajdva, Jat(?) and Qdnfingo 
Chopra. They claim descent from one Ohaupat Bdi. Once, they say, 
they lived at Benares, but incurring the wrath of Chaudragupta went 
to the Doccan, whore Chaupat Bai, their ancestor, was slain in battle 
by Sultdn Mahmfid. The Chopra are named after him, but are really 
Surajbansi. 

The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son's bhaddan ceremony in his 
5th year. On this occasion the boy’s father goes away, and the mother 
too goes nuke (being displeased) to the house of a relation. Then 
the boy’s father, with some of his relatives, follows her there. They first 
kick her slightly and then appease her and bring her back homo after 
tying her garment to her husband’s chddar or dupa^^a. 

The Chopras give from Be. 1 to Ks. 31 (at most) in cash as the 
bride’s dowry at hor marriage. At a girl’s marriage her mother also 
asks aluu for hor of the womon of the got ; and at a son’s wedding be is 
given a plough. Tho Chopras do not uso khanif but guf only at 
weddings. 

Tho Dhand got performs the 7 onflf» rite about 2 years after the birth 
of a son. Three top-knots are left jon the child’s head and until the 
bhaddan is observed 119 razor may be applied to it, aior may the boy 
wear a shirt. The bhaddan is celebrated with rntfeh eclatf many rites 
similar to those observe^ at weddings being performed. 
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Tho Dbfr, or * bravo/ seotioo has a traditioa thab ib once migrated 
from Ajadhia and settled at Kandah&r. Expelled thence by the Arab 
invasions it come to the Punjab. The Dhir of Kapdrtbala are descend* 
od from BiiNL Mahya, who was tho guru of Gnrd AmarDds, and is still 
reverenced at Dhfr weddings. 

'i'he Dhfr, in Ludhidna, feast a woman of the Sindhn 36,\ tribe on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with dacoits, a Dhir fought on even 
after he had lost his head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valonr was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the fight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her husband’s head that she must look at it. She retorted that it 
was iudood her husband’s, and thereupon she became «af». So Dhfr 
Khatris commemorate her to this day. 

The Duggal at the maunan don a tragi (a waist band to which a strip 
of cloth is fastened and carried between the legs) of mimj. The strip 
of cloth must be red and thepayrt too must be of that colour. The boy 
must also wear wooden sandals and carry a fakir*s wallet (bagli). He 
cries Alakh (the mendicant’s cry) and his kinswomen give him alms. 
He tbeu runs away, pretending to be displeased, but his sister or 
brother’s wife or fath<^r goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
something. The rite is performed outsido tho villhge. A goat is killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to tho boj’s forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is buried there. Till 
the maunan is performed at the age of 5, 7, or 9, the boy’s head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be out with scissors. 

The Gfindis are a section of tho Khatris found in Gnjrdt and said to 
be the only community of the casto found in that District. They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from Si&lkot and established 
them at Bahlolpur in Gujrdt. They are agriculturists and think that to 
rolapse into trade would be derogatory. 

The H6n4a mrform the maunan at Pikpattan, alleging that Rbii.ilrb 
Farfd-nd'dfn Shakarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the Hdnda 
resort to a tank near Qujrdt town to perform the maunan,, carrying 
the youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid’s shrine has been thrown into tho tank there 
and so made it sacred. The Hdndas will not oat animals slaughtered 
hjjha^ka (strikii g off the head at a blow) after the Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats like the Musalmdns. A Hdnda bridegroom has a 
piece of red silk, weighing told (half ounce), tied to tho strings of his 
ehapkan (coat), and when he roaches the bride’s house he opens it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among tho Jaidke at tho hhaddan the boy becomes a Sanydsi and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

Tho Jerath or Jarot also venerate the kite (ehil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section has a peculiar observance called fhengna (lit. a 
tiresome child). The sweeper of the bride’s parents makes a male 
figure of wood, with clothes, ^d dances it before tho bridegroom’s 
party, who give him a rupee. Halted is thrown to the kites when the 
bride roaches hof husband’s house, and after the wedding the party 
goes to worship the gods. 
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The Jfwar are SikhB and Murg&i* Khatrfa by origin. One of the 
Murgfiia called Bdllfi Dari (Dari Chak in Amritsar is called after him), 
was a Sikh of Gur6 Ndnak. He had a son named M&nak Chand, who 
camn to Gondw&l where his fathor*in-lawa were and being a Sikh of tlie 
Gurfis* went to the third Gurd, Amar Dds, who lived at Gondw&h 
ITie Gurti bade him break the bed of the Mauli Sdhib. A hdoli or 
tank had been dug at Gondwdl, but owing to the hard clay, the water 
level could not be reached, and so Mdnak Chand was ordered to break 
through the level clay while others were busy in the excavation. 
Through his exortions the water was reached but he himself was drown* 
ed and for full three days no trace was found of his body. On the 
third day his mother-in-law wont to complain to the third Guru, and 
he came to the spot and called ^ M&nak Chand/ whereupon his body 
swam out of the water. The Gurfi touched it with his feet and M&nak 
Chand came to life again. So tho Gurfi hade that his descendants 
should be called Jfwar (from jina which means living) and none are 
now called Mnrg&U 

Tho Kaura, a got of Bun jdhi status, are really Kapurs. The name 
means * bitter ^ and is thus explained: *A woman far advanced in 
pregnancy became sail and her child was born near an ah plant. It 
was found on tho third day after its birth sucking the tail of a serpent, 
while a kite shadowed it with its wings. As the ah is a bitter plant 
and the kite {chil) is considered poisonous the boy was called Kaupa. 
And when a twig is cut from ajantfi tree, a rite performed at woddings, 
a chil is feasted and food placed near a serpent^s hole and also near an 
ahy round which a thread too is wound when a child is teething, its 
head is shaved clean only four top-knots being left. A confection 
{halwd) cooked on a fire that is produced from stones, is then distri- 
buted to the brotherhood, a he-goat made of halwd having boon previ- 
ously slaughtered. The Kau^a are followers of Guru BAm D&s, at 
whose shrine tho bhaddan is performed and all tho top-knots are then 
shaved clean off. 

The Khanna Khatrfs take their sons for the ceremony of mannan, or 
first hoad-shaving, to Dip^lpur, tahsil Chuni/in, in Lahore, owing to a 
belief founded on tlio following legend A Brahman, named Laha, was 
childless and went into the lar^ or wilds of Lahore, to practise austeri- 
ties, which he performed with such success as to draw upon him the 
favour of Cbandika (Durga), the patron goJdess of the clan, who 
granted him a son ; but as he was too old to beget one, she gave him 
one ready grown up called JaBr&j,t on c<mdition that no abusive epithet 
was to bo applied to him. Like all spoilt childr»-n he was wayward and 
fretful, and his adoptive mother, forgetting the warning, one day said 
to him : Tuniggar jd, sink into the earth, because he would not 
heed her call from the door to come into the house. He immediately 
sank into the earth, and the old woman was only just able to savo him 

* Murg^i doubtless means *tcal.' 

t A variant from Kapurlhala makes the goddess ISihanglAj (? HingUj), and says the 
boy's name was n Lfilu Jasrfii. Once ho was Kent to ihc ha^ar fer turmeric but dawdled 
over the errand. When his step*mothcr f^i^lded him he sank into tbe earth a&3 the 
Brahman iu vain invoked tho goddess, who declared that what^had been could not be 
undone, but promisf d that tho shrine of b^lu Jasr^i Fl^culd be vei>hi}pcd b^ the 

Kbannaa throughout all ages. 
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by bis top'koot. And so Ehanna boys to day never wear*a 
top*knot. 

Tbe Kapfir, Malhotra, and Seth lOiaiifB may perform th^ tnaman 
ceremony anywhere, provided there is no river or weHoootaininfif water 
from Dipilpnr. , 

At a son’s bhaddan among tbe Ehosla* (Sarfn) the parohii goes On 
tbe previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast. Next mOming 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves, a small quantity of oonffotion- 
ery {aira haltod) and two pice are put on tbe bonsefor the eagl^ When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony"'^ 'may be 
performed. The eagle is feasted in the same manner at wed^ngs 
soon after the bride comes to her father-in-law’s house for the first 
time. 

The Kochhar claim to be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in battle. He was 
brought up by his sister and their name is derived from hoehhar, ‘ lap.’ 
The Koohhart have an interesting custom connected with a bride’s first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deb’berately feigns 
ilisploasiiro with tlio members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
her, after having his head, moustaches and beard clean shaved. 
When he finds out where she is, he collects a few of his brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to ^vo her an ornament, and then takes her h a c k to his 
own house. 

The Koli or Kohli got whose original home was at Jamsher, a village 
in Jullundur, worship the kite at tho bhaddan rite. They eschew the 
nse of dry cotton plants as fuel because a snake once got mixed 
up with them and was burnt to ashes. 

The Likhf got performs tho bhaddan in tho Eangfa Hills and ancestor 
worship at a aati in Uhaipai, Ludhidna tahsil. ’ They cut a jandi 
tree and worship a chil in the usual way. 

Among the Mehndru— a section of the Bdrhi— and the Ghands— a 
section of the Bunjtlhi— the head of tho boy who is to don tbe idiUo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor, and he is then disguised a* a 
fagir with a mwnj rope {tr&gi) round his loins, wooden shoes (khaidn^ 
won, on his feet, a wooden phaori in his hand, a deerskin under his arm ' 
ajotieo made of niMny rope, one /hoK or wallot in his right hand aS 
another under his left arm, and goes ronnd begging alniff of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends. Whatever he gets in his first jholi he gives to his 
jwri, who mves him tho joneo and whispers the prescribed mantra in 
his ear. This rite is called tho mantar dena or aanak&r drnid 
Tho contents of the second jhol% he gives to his parohit. Worshin 
on this occasion is not restricted to any particular deuy. ^ 


vh tlrfname of this section ^ khond, to rob. Cf. the 

t A Ko^har hustend shaees his head and face clean— as Hindos do on a faih«r*a 

death— when h» Wife oonceiTea for the first tims.—(8iilkot.> ”** * ‘“““fs 
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pwlom the jan^tdn rite, wlien & oliWd \uaA Teac\i«d 
toe age 01 o, 4 or 5, at a pond called Sani4r4nw41a. The kinsmon go 
^ were in the morning, the father’s priest carrying on his ht-ad a 
brass tray full of hhir. The priest walks round the pond until a ehil has 
, taken away some of the khir, and if no chil appears for two or even 
three days none of the family will eat or drink. When it has taken some 
of the khir the father is congratulated. A ho-goat is also taken to the 
^tank and, if no chil appear, it is slaughtered at sunset. When the 
ch»Z takes away some of its flosh the father is congratulated. Blood 
is then taken from the goat’s ear and a tika made on the boy’s 
forehead with it. The goat’s head and feet are sent by a barber to the 
. kinsmen and the flesh and khir that remain are distributed to the 
brotherhood. Once, it is said, the got was all but oztinct, all the 
males having died of a plague. Hut a pregnant woman fled from 
Bhera or Khushdb (the family is still called Bherd or Klioshdbf) to her 
father's house, the family parohit accompanying her. On the way 
she gave birth to a son, and tho parohit coming to know of the event 
after they had gone some distance returned and found the boy still alive 
and shadowed by a chil with its feathers. The parohit restored him to 
his mother assuring her that his family would attain greatness. This is 
how chil worship arose in this family. 

The Malhotra got observes tho dookaj in tho 5th year after the 
birth of the first child, and no Malhotra can marry his eldest son or 
daughter until it has been solemnized. 

Both at a true wedding and at a deokdj tho chil or kite is worshipped 
bouause, it is said, one of those birds oucu burnt itself alive in the 
child or pyre in which a Malhotra widow was being burnt with her 
husband. So the got regards the kite as itself a eati and is worshipped 
as such. 

At a wedding when the marriage party reaches the bride’s house a 
goat is demanded from her parents and its ear cut with a knife, a 
drop of the blood being dabbed on the bridegroom’s forehead. 

The Sirhiudia Malhotrto tako boys to Dandmta in Patiala for the 
mundem rite, as their guru lived thcru, and after the boy's head lias 
been shaved his rupresentativo gives the cliild a jhunjhund with a 
knot at each end for the first time. No Malhotra will give Ins son 
such a toy till this has been doue, though he may give him one with 
a single ^ot. There too the guru’o quilt [gudri) is worshipped and 
' jhandulda or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

A Malhotra wife in the seventh month of her first pregnancy sits in 
Ml e dehU or portico of tho house and there removes her nosering and 
laung which she never puts ou again. Bhs also gives up dyeing her 
hands and feet with henna, saying thrice — 

Nak noth Idhi, ear matti pdi, aei Idhi Idhi. 

Main Idhun, meri bahu Mhe, meri eat kuU lake. 

" I take off my nosering, tliroff earth on my head. As I have takun 
it off so may my sod’s bride take her’s off, and seven generations of 
my children take it off”. 
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Tho Mengi also do not kill the snake. It was, they say, born to 
one of their ancestors and at the shaving {maunan) rite they worship 
a picture of it. At this oerenidny they slice off of a goat's ear and 
apply smoko to its nose to make it sneeze. They consider that no good 
luck will oome unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merwiiha claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (Marusthal). They belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the south-west Punjab through the Bokn Pass. Their 
earliest traceable settlement is, however, at Govindw&l or Gondwti, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a largo place by one B£b4 
Govind ll&i, a devotee. This man was granted lands in jdgir for giving 
food to a Musalman kiug, who came to him Imngr}’ during a hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Gurd Bhala, wilh whom the McrwAhas 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink 
from the same well. Thereupon large numbers of them settled else- 
where. 

Tire Merwiiha perform their maunan ceremony at the shrine of B&bii 
Tliainan, at llamria, 10 miles west of Jhang, aud at K^ngfa. 

The Mithn are goldsmiths, 'ihey have a aati at Talwandi Hfrni, in 
Jagraon tahsil, in Ludiiutna. One of the family, on his way from his 
fa^er-in-Jaw’s house, with his wife, was killed by a tiger. She became 
aati with him and so the place is visited, every year in Bh&dou, and 
seven times mud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of Talwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol Bunjitlu when the /anro rite is performed for the 
first time (generally between 8 aud lU years of ago), is a goat slaughtered 
(AaZiil karnu) by a Qazi, and the parohit of the family applies {tika 
lagdnd) a drop of its blood to the forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo.* The goat’s flesh is then eaten by the brotherhood; but 
they must eat it indoors and no one is allowed to take it ontsido. Before 
the ceremony is performed the buy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razor. At a wedding when the party starts towards the bride’s 
villsge, tho bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jan4 tree 
in his own village, feuiules of tho brotherhood accompanying him ; and 
he must not return to his own house but go straight* to his father-in« 
law’s village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar wart {ukndis prohibited. Wapia are made of pulse 
{mwngi or mdah). Tho polso is steeped in water for a whole night. 
'Ilien it is ground fine on a stone with a stone or stick, water being 
sprinkled on it when it beg[ins to dry. It is called pi^hi (from piana to 
grind). Spices are then mixed with it, and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out on a cAarpdi, while they are wot, and allowed to 
dry in tho sun ; when dried they are kept and cooked as vegfetabloB 
from time to time. This process is called wari {uhna. 

The Najjar trace their origin to Ueb in Bahdwalpur. 

The Nandat worship the ah which must not be touched by the women 
of the section, or mehiioned by^^hem : they worship it once a year. 

* Moliol Khatita calf io the Mullah at the ian«o dalvA as Mullahs in old times tauicht 
thcii children— (SiilkoO. 

f The name Maada or ^ends is derived from ninde, husband’s sister. 
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Amongst the Pasi at a maunan and a marriage the eagle is worshipped 
in this wisa On the day before the date fixed for the munan or the 
wedding, the family priest invites an eagle to a feast on the following 
morning. Next day, the boy or the girl’s father, together with the parohit, 
goes out taking with him four loaves and a confection (hardh 
parahdd) thereon and puts it before the eagle. Slauding barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal (bhqjan). 
They mast stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part 
of it. 

They then como back and perform the marriage or maunan ceremony 
and feast Brahmans. 

The Puris are sub*divided into three sab-sections, the Sidh Gharmsls 
of the Bist Dodb, tho Malik Wasiri of Lahore and Gujr&nw&la and 
the Kasdri of Lahore, Dharmkot and the Mdlwa. Bdbd Bidli Gharmal 
was a saint who originally camo from the Mdlwa. At a wedding in 
this got tho bride’s mothor feigns auger and seeks refuge in a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid tho songs of the girls of the kindred. In some 
Purl families a mothor never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 
Others cut oil a goat’s oar with a sword at a birth, siain the child’s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill and eat the goat at a feast of all 
the brotherhood. 

The Bihdn, a got of Bunjdhi status, perform bhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakudar in Julluudur, after cutting a janffi tnig, which is 
worshipped on tho Jauamashtmi day. A be-goat, whose ear Las been 
previously pierced uoar tho jan(fi is taken home and beheadod by tho 
eldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distribnted 
to the brotherhood and tho bones and blood buried iii the house-yard. 
Oil Bundays Brahiuaus are not allowed to see or use milk and curds in 
a Kihdn’s hdbse. Tho following tale is told of the origin of this ciis- 
lom '.—During tho Muhammadan period all the women of the section, 
and the wife of their parohit dotermiued ' to save their honour by throw- 
ing themselves into a well, but the parohifni’K heart failed her, so tho 
other women ' called her a Chand<Uni and thus milk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on Sundays 
over since. The tardgi rite, which consists in {luttiiig a tliread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the ruins of a village, 
near Gh&lib Kal6n, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhi&ua. Tho Sirire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and ofl'er a cloth, etc., there after a wed- 
ding, as it was their original home and was called Ker&fiw&la. 

The Saonchi section of tho Banjdhis has a curious rite on the 6th ' 
mdi of Asauj. The arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Knnga, a red 
jKiwdor, is thou sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the. forehead. An idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand. It is thou worshipped. 
Nothing but broad and milk may be eaten on this day. 

The Softi got has a sail at Halt^al, a village jn Ludhidna. They 
camo originally from Lahore. At a tank called BlLbd Uansudnd named 
aiter one of thoir ancestor's, children who are supposed to be u nder evil 
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influences and so grow thin are batbed and oared completely. Corn 
is vowed on recovery. 

Tho !Soi perform the hhaddan in the K&ngra Hills, aud that of cutting 
i\vijan4i tieo at their own villages. They worship their ancestors at 
Jangpur in Ludhidna taLsil at the Diw&li. 

Tho Tnli got is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold of a tula, a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which lamps are put. By its aw he 
was saved and so was called Tult. 

Uppal is said to mean * stone,’ and this got performs tho bhaddm rite 
whenever its gurus from Anandpur, in Hoshidrpur, visit them. Each 
guru gets 1^ rupees and gives in return a small pagri. A few days 
after a child’s birth, its mother takes it to a saWs pilace outside the 
village aud then to the tomb of Bd>w4 Ldl, whom Muhammadans call 
Shdh Kamdl. Offerings of hagar (pound^ rice) are made at both 
places. Tho child's head is shaved at the first place and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second. 

The Wadhera make offerings of luchis at the shrine of B&b& Tomba, 
when a boy at th^ age of years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings : when a boy first 
dons shoes, at the age of 6, the ear of a he>goat is cut and water 
sprinkled on tho animal ; if the goat shivers it is auspicious. In either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed to be propitiated. 
At 1 1 a boy's head is shaved and he declares that he must forsake his 
home and study in the forests, but his sisters bring him back, and, in 
• the case of tho eldest sou, the mother leaves her home, going to a re« 
lative’s house, and there she remains until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again. 

Khattak (Khatae).— a tribe of Pathdns which claims descent from Luq* 
m&n alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. The Khataks, as related 
in the article on I’ath&us, claim themselves to bo Path&us of the Kar- 
l£mi branch. By bis Urmar wife KarMmai had two sons Kodai and 
Kakai. The forinor had six or seven sons, including Lnqmin, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhammad, and bad by him two 
sons, Honai^ and Wardag whom Karl&mi adopted. 

The story goes that Luqm^n, while out hunting with his brothers, 
met four Afgh&u damsels of another tribe. Luqmtln chose the best* 
dressed — ^but she was the worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
stout. His brothers scoffed at him, saying Luqmdn pah khaiai Idr, 

* Luqm4n is in tho mud,’ wbeuco he was niok-uamed Khafak. His bride, 
however, bore him two sons Tormdnf and Bohiq. Torm4n had two sons 
Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the ^ler, his descendants and 
those of Tai'akai too are styled Taris. Hence the Kbataks are divided 
into main branches, Tarf aud BoMq— and to the latter belongs the 
Bang! Kiel, descendants of Bangai, son of SStighari, son of Bddq. 

* Honis, descoadwls of Ilonai, wer^ to be found round NilAb dvolling nmfui g tbe 
Khatalca two centip'ies ara. The KAla Khel are much venerated by the Khataks as 
defended from the 8|yyid Muhammad, and are probabkr Honis. The shrine of the 
Sahib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Rahfm-Tar was a member. 

f Thrname temindB ni of ToramAua. 
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Thanks to BAbar’s Memoirs and Kha6hh4l Khto Khafah’s histoiy 
of the tribe the annals of the Kfaataks are singularly complete. 
Many years after Bdbar had acquired Obul, the Khstaka either taking 
advantage of tho confusion which prevailed in the confines of the 
Delhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in tho Shinwiil range 
(in WazfrisUn), separated from their kinsmen the Shftak Karl&rnis 
and moved north-west, towards the Lowti-Ghar range, Karbogha, Tfrait, 
into Ghanntra, to ll&ohi (Ltlohi) and the Shakardarra towards the Indus. 
At this time Koh4t (Lower Bangash) was in the possession of the Orakzai 
J’ath&ns with whom tho Khafaks were at fend, and tho latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangash defeated tho Orakzais ia two fights 
at Tdpf and Muliammodzai near Koh&t town, compelling them to fall 
back towaj'ds Tfi4h, while the Khafaks themselves pushed on towards 
Niltlb, Patidla and Sdnftlla on the Indus, Driving tho Aw^ns before 
thorn the Khafaks pushed their inroads as far as Sakosar, Bhora 
andKhnshtlb, occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
Kdrlitbagh. In Akbar’s reign Malik Akof or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperar and in 1587 fTe founded Akora, on the south bank 
of the Kabul, and his son Yahyd seized upon the territory of tho 
Miindar Pathslns which lay nearest to that river. ITiis tract becamo 
known as Tari-BoMq from tlie two sections of the Khafaks which held 
it. They failed, however, to subjugate the whole Mandar tribe and 
were only able to establish a footing on the northei'n bunk of the KAbul 
op|iosito Akofa. 

lu 1030 the tdus or tribal levy of the Khataks joined in the 
combined attack by tho PathAn tribes round PeshAwar on that fortress, 
altliough their Arhah ShAliMz KliAn was with the Mughals at PeshAwar 
at the time.* The Mughal authority was, however, soon re-established, 
and in 1659 KhushhAl Khdn, who had now succeeded his father 
Shdhbdz in the chieftainship,t was employed by them in an expedition 
against tho Afrfdfs and Orakzais of TirAh, whence he returned in 1660. 
After Aurangzeb was firmly established on tho Delhi throne Khushhdl, 
however, fell into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rautabhur, but he 
was released after more than two years’ captivity in 1666, and was 
with Muhammad Amfn Khdn, subdhddr of Kdbul, at tho great disaster 
which befell the Mughals in the Khnibar in 1672. Disgusted with 
tho ungenerous treatment ho received at tho hands of the Mughals, 
Kliushhdl did not accord his loyal support to the Mughal cause and his 
opinion of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses, The fief of 
Tari Boldq held by tho Kha(aks, appears to have been now granted by 
the Mughals to Sher Muhammad l^ngasli and this led to a bitter feud 
with tho tribes of Bangash, in the course of which Khushhdl’a son 
Ashraf defeated the Kohdtis. A second defeat at the Turkai Pass 
followed, § but in 1 673 Sher Muhammad Bangash returned from his long 
exile in Hindustdn ahd won over the Sfnf branch of the Kha^ks. 
Khuslihal Kndn though supported by the Afrfdis was also hampered 

* Khushhil in his biatory tries to moke out t^t the Khataks did not join this rebellion 

lie succeed his father in 1641 . •’* 

t Ravorty's PoeCrff Afghifu, p. 18. • 

6 Ravetfy dates the events, which culminated in the second defeat of the Koh&tis at 
the Totkai Eus, back to 1652-64, whidh appears too early. 
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Ahaftah hidor^. 

by the disaffeotion of the MiEishake, a clan of the Boldq Khafaks, and 
his Afridi allies having attacked Koh&t promatnrely were repulsed. 
KhashhAl sought refuge in TIr&h and thence wandered into the YMafzsi 
country, but as he lamented in verse, he failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and his son, now nominally ohief of the Khataks, 
was sent in charge of a Mughal force against his father’s allies — the 
Afridis. Apother Mnghal defeat was the result, and Ehushhdl was 
enabled to make another attempt on Kohdt, but deserted by the Sfnfs 
and Mdshaks as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675. Two 
years later Ashraf Khdn was granted Tari-Bol&q as mrddr of the tribe, 
and farther misnndwstanding arose between father and son. The 
latter waged war on the Malik Mfrf Bangash and took the fort of 
Pod^i from the Shddl Khel in 1680. Subsequently the M ughal favjddrs 
fell out with the Maliks Mirf and Ashraf Kb&n, when called upon 
for aid against thorn, compelled them to surrender Kolidt but protected 
them from Mughal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother BahiAm 
to undermine his influence with the stihahddr of Kabul who treacherous" 
ly seized him when on a visit to Poshdwar and deported him to 
Hindustan. 

In 1684 Afzal Kh4n, son of Ashraf KhAn and now acting ohief of 
the Khataks, was in charge of the road from Khairdb&d to Nanshahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal officials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He bad also to contend 
with Bahr4m, his uncle, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khafaks, but on KhushhAl’s death in 1688 Afzal made his peaoe 
with the Mnghal authorities and Bahr4m having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra read in 1692. But Afzal foiled 
to completely establish his authority till his father’s death in 1694 
made him chief of the Khataks, although Bahrdm was still active. 
In 1701 Amir Khdn, auhdhddr of K&bul, died and Kbdh Alam moved 
from Mult&n to socuro the vacant province. On his return in 1702«03 
via Bannn and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach Peshtiwar by K41db4gh, but was reduced to great 
straits by thq Bangi Khel and other BtSghari Khataks until Afsal 
Khin rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. Bshrdm was sub- 
sequently seized and sent to Rtlbnl, but he escaped and Afzal Kh4n 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail Khdn Banmsh. 
After Anrangzeb’a death Sh4h Alam offered Afzal service in Hindn- 
sfon but he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
auhahddr over tbe K4bul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Atlock to Pesb4war. He also won over Ismail Khdn, while 
Bahritm sided with Qllbil Kbin, Ismail’s rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship. Eventually the latter was acknowledged by all the uld» of 
Bangash and this secured Afzal’s position, Saif Ehfo his son becom- 
ing /a»;ddr of Lfiohi, which had been the centre of Bahrdm’s power. 
QAbil, however, soon broke ont again and the next faujdnr of LAchi, 
NijAbat KhAn, had to be sent against him. Qabil secured the Mnghals* 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off AllAhdAd, who held an imperial aanad 
as/auyddr of Bangash, against the*Htbahddr of KAbul (Ibrahim KhAn, 
a son of Ali AlardAm KhAn), and the Mughal fqri^s with QAbil were 
withdrawn in i708 or 1709. ‘BahrAm’s death followed in 1718 bat 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and Afoal’s son ^d EhAn^ 
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tum/ofijd&r of L^hi,* sent hjirga to arbitrate between tbem^ bnt its 
members were mnrdered. In revenge be attacked the Bangasb and 
defeated them. 

In 1718 Sarbnland Khdn was appointed subahd&r and sustained a 
defeat by tho Afghans in the Khaibar and Afzal took advantage of his 
reverse to refuse to pay peahkaah for Tari-Bol&q und the Mnghals with 
their Bangash vassals had to resort to force to collect it. The auhah’ 
ddr also transferred the fief to a brother of Afzal, who retired to 
Ghanntra, and subsequently declined an offer of the fief made him by 
the/aujddr of Bangash. In 1723-24 6arafr4z, a descendant of Shaikh 
Bahidur,Khushh4l’s spiritual guide, raised disturbances iu Lichi and the 
KWarram, which Asadull&h, Afzal’s son and faryddr of Ldchi, was 
unable to suppress. Afzal himself had to seek an asylum among the 
Ydsufzais, but in 1 725 he was able with their aid to defeat the fanatical 
muUd.ha, tdlibs and darwesh who lost 600 killed, although he had only 
3,000 men and the rebels with their Afrfdi and other allies number- 
ed 7,000 or 8,000. Hero the Khattek chronicles end. 

The chief seats of the Khafak power wore Ako|^, Shdhbdzgafh, 
K(l<llbdgh and Makhad. The Khatsks vary in physique and dress. 
Those near Upper Mfrdnzai rcsomblo their Bangash neighbours, but 
the Barak Khataks are tall, heavily built and stolid with shaggy hair 
cut down to the level of the ear and thick beards a hand>breadth in 
length. Their dress is generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 
and the turbnn is twisted into a kind of rope. In the fields they 
wear a long' shirt, reaching to:. the ankles, of cotton or wool and 
tied with a bit of rope. Simple but sturdy aird independent they are 
very clannish. The Sdgharis of Shakardarra are tall and spare, accus- 
tomed to a hard active life and so smarter and livelier. In still greater 
contrast to the Baraka ai'e tho Khataks of Akofa, men of medium height, 
who do not clip the beard, though they shave the head. They are well 
able to hold their own against their Afrfdi neighbours. Khatak women 
dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Bangash, and generally 
possess few or no ornaments. 

Khatak wedding customs. 

A young fellow who wants to get married sends a dalldl (who may 
be any one) to the parents of the girl to sound them as to the price 
that he will have to pay for her. The dalldl will return with a mes- 
sage that the would-be bridegroom must pay Us. 800 (e. g.) in cash to 
the father as the bride-price : that he must, in addition, find Bs. 40 in 
cash, ten mans of wheat, a couple of sheep, Rs. 60 worth of ornaments, 
one maund of ghi at the time of the wedding ; and that the haqq mahr 
will be Rs. 200. If the young man can raise the cash down for the 
betrothal, his 4‘am with the dalldl, andjiis father or another relation go 
to the house of the girl's father, who will not, however, appeaf himself 
but will work through his 4um and his mukhtdr. The money will be 
counted out on to the ehitdi to tlm girl's who will give it to the 
girl’s mother. , The two dallals will then go through what these 

* Ssdi^Klitohadbeen/aif/ddrof Lichi, on the part of Bahrim. The date of Said 
KUb's appeintment is not known. 



Baniificliis call the sharai nihdh^ t. tholijab^qabUl^ on behalf of their 
clients. Menhdi is applied to the hands all present with the intima* 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to so-and-so* 

Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids, 
Betrothals take place in Kaniz&n but few marriages. This is on ac- 
count of the fast moro than anything else. 

When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
•the bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ghi which are sent to the girl’s people for the wedding banq^uet, 
he sends his 4^m to ask if the other side is ready. On the date faxed 
at about 8 or 9 p.m. he, with the males and females of his village and 
from among^ his relations, starts to the house of the girl. The men of 
the girl’s village turn out to oppose them, by throwing clods, for some 
time, but at last desist. Among the Wazirs, especially in former times, 
swords were brandished and injury occasionally caused. However the 
boy’s party enters the village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chaukf while the women go to the girl’s house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the boy to join them. He 
then goes with a party of his men into the girl’s courtyard and stands 
in the middle whilo 8 or 9 men lift him in tho air three times, ho rais- 
ing his hands to show how tall ho is. Tho girl’s 4'^im intertwines seven 
htrings of different colours, each the height of the boy, and as the boy 
is lifted up the 4um jumps in the air swinging the cord so ^ to raise it 
above tho boy’s head if he can in order to show that the ^rl’s family is 
superior. Then the boy is made to stand on a rezd% againet the wall,, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each end of the rezdu The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezQif and the 
women of the girl’s party at the other. Then tho women of each party 
sing love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who keeps quiet, stands with his mouth covered with the end of his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of tho girl places patams in 
the middle of the rezdi and those are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of tho girl comes out of the boose in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy’s patkd are tied together 
by the bride’s 4dm. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boy’s 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of tho husband’s family dips tho blade of a sword letting the wa'or 
drip into a ghara. This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is 
up in tho ordinary manner. Then they return^ to tho house and the 
water is sprinkled in the room whore tho girl is. The mother of the 
girl then brings curds and forces the boy to take two mouthfuls after 
which tho boy gives the bride’s sister a rupee to untie the knot. 

Tho mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
puts on her the oruameuts that have been bought after they have be en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. Tho girl is then put on 
a pony with the boy’s and the boy’s party sots out none of the 
girl’s family going with them. On this day the village is f/Mted by 
the boy and the girl remains for i^e night witn his women folk. The 
wedding by the rnulldli takes place the next night and then the TOir 
are left alone. The next morning, however, the girl’s takes her 
back to her parents with whom she remains a wpek or so after which 
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•be Bends her 4um to say she wants to be fetdied. 8he is taken to the • 
boy's home by 4um. The 4^ hi thronghont an important person and 
is fed on all occasions. 

Kbitt^b, Katbab, Kahtab, a tribe of the Attook district. The Kha(tars 
claim kinship with the Aw^ins, anil to be, like them and the western 
Khokhars, descended from one of the sons of Qotb Sb&h Qnresbi, 
of Ghazni. Bat the Awd.ns do not alwa} s admit the relationship, 
and the Khatta^ said often to claim B&jput orimn. Mr. E. A 
Stoedman, however, accepted their Avv&n origin, and says that an 
Ait&n admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior section 
of the tribe to whom he will not give bis daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relaites the history of the principal Ehattnv 
families at pp. 561 — 9 of his Punjab Chiefs, thought that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khor^sdn who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Colonel Craoroft noted that the 
KhaUsrs of Rdiwalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ; and they themselves have a tradition of having jfeen 
driven out of their lerritoiy on the Indus near Attock into Afgbdnist&n, 
and returning thence with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori.* Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Eator, Cidaritee, or Little Ydohi, from whom the G^ars 
alao are descended. {Ardmologital Survey Reports, II, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khattar from their name, which ex* 
tends on both sides of the K&la Cbitta Pah&r from the Indus to the. 
boundary of the IMwalpindi tahsil, and from Usmto K&tar on the north 
to the Kbair-i'Mdrat hills on the south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gdjars and Aw4ns. Baverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bbatiof or Bhafot and NfMb on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter placo which used to be called Takht-i-Nfldb or 'the ^rone 
of the Blue Water’ — the Indus. The Khaftai^ aided with the Mnghals 
against the Khafaks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed /att^ddr of Attock, they met with moro than one reverse at the 
Mnds d Khusbhdl Khdn and Afzal Eh6n, the Kbatak chiefs in 1678 
and 1718. Colonel Cracroft wrote The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard to crime. Their tract has always been One 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex- 
travagant in ^ their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often back- 
waH in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage witli members of the 
family, and even then only for some specud reason." On this Mr. 
Hteedman noted : ** Since then they have become more civilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the Khattars hold an inter- 
mediate place, ranking below Gakkhars, Awilns, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class Bdjpnts." 

Mr. T. F. Ellis wrote an interesting acconnt of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 

* AccordlnKtothe RAtrolpindi <?aMt£«er of ISSBSA the nUlm d-ww** from ■ 

Ohohin. youngest son of Qutb Shih, wtu^estabUshed himself on me Tu d flu Where for many 
YMrs the tribe m^ntainedits position? It was at lesst driren ont by a Hindu tribe under 
mi Deo, in 1175, but ils chief, Khsttar Khin, returning With Muhammad of Ghor, recaptured 
NfUb a^, taking its name from him, the tribe orerran the open eonntry between the Indue 
and the*Riwalpindi, dispCoseseiag the Awine and Odiars. . 
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tnordioa^ divergencies of tradition as to the origin of tribes of no 
great antiqoity. 

The Khattars are generally credited with a Hindu origin^ from 
Ehatris,* but they are themselves divided in belief as to their descent. 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while those who deny it claim an Arab 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with the Awtos. They claim 
8 founders, H&shim, Abdnlla and Mustafa, and say that in .the time of 
Hartin*ui>Bashfd they came to Baghdad, and that in his jihdd they 
reached Hindnst&n via Baluchist&n in which latter country there are 
said to be 9,000 Khaitar SaHna (houses or graves). They allege 
that they joined later in the raids of Sultdn Mahmdd Ghasnavi who 
settled them in Bdgh NfMb whence they spread over the rochy barren 
country of the E&M Chitta range in Attock, Pindigheb and Fattehjang 
tahsils. 

In order to meet to the generally accepted belief that they were rrigin* 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Mussalman origin admit that 
while at B^gh Ntldb they became Hindus and were reconverted. 

The Khattara are sometimes divided into two main branches, though 
theyt themselves rarely speak of them. These are how the K'AiA 
Khattars and the Chitta Khatfars. To the former belongs the Dhrek 
family, to the latter the With family, though they are closely connectrd 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies the true expla* 
nation of the conflicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colour being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussalman 
descent overpowering and absorbing their predecessors. 

Tho origin of the name Khattar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent to a mythical KhaftarKban, the word j^haifar being 
synonymous with the word zahr, 

8vb-division$. 

Khatfar Khfin is supposed to have had seven descendants, who like the 
Uakkhars and many others founded as many septs with the patrony mic 
•dZ. These were Firoz&l, Sirhdl, . Isdl, Garhdl, Balwdl, Mittidl and 
Kharidl.{ The Khat(ars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri* 
buted the degeneracy of the Dhrek family to close intermarriage carried 
on for several generations. The Wdh family has also taken to it of 
recent times, Awdns both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathdns, Gakkhars'and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict pardah is maintained. Khattar wedding rites used to closely re> 
seinble those of Hindus, Brahmras even being present, but they are 
now solemnised according to strict Mahamniadan rules. Till recently 
Khattars were not allowed to eat tho hare. The Khattara have a tribal 
sliriuu that of Bhdh Abdul Wahdb at Barot where both Khaffars and 
Ghakkars used to send the bodies of their dead for interment. A stone * 
near Bdgh NUdb was formerly regarded as the shrine of Huri Shdb 

* But the (is soft in Khatriand hard in Khattar. The identification with Xator is 
equally untenable, as Ur. W, Irvine hag ghotrn in J . R. A. 8., 1811, p, 218. 
f It is possible that these names are territoiial and derived frolh the KiU Ohittfi mmiy 
I Other septs are the Jandal and BaaUI, the former giving its name to the tract ««"*»« 
oftheKiliGluttB. . * 
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Abdul Rahmdn, but pilg^mages to this stone have now ceased almost 
entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
of the village collect together and fill gharaa with water just ontside 
the village. The village Khdn is sent for and he takes hold of 
pbugh, and thereupon the women throw the gharaa of water over him. 
This is supposed to be efficacious in bringing on rain. To keep ywins off 
from the threshing floor pointed sticks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 

KhawaSi a B&jpnt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khkpa^, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


ICssRA, a Jilt (agricultural) tribe found in Kabirw61a tahsil, Mult&n district, 
whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 
the 13th century. It is also found in Ludhidna and 
Amritsar. It gives the marginal pedigree and thus 
claims Solar Rdjput origin. Its home was Mathra> 
nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 
Takhar-wind in the Mdlwa. An attempt to settle 
in Khaddr was foiled by the Kdng, but eventually 
the latter tribo was defeated and the Khern settl^ 
in their present villages in Amritsar. Khera was 
the son of a Sidlid Jdf’s daughter and treated his 
rolation3*in*law har8hly><— whence the name Khera 
fr. kharwa , ' bitter.’ 


Rai. 

Jsdo. 

I 

Bashil. 

An^ptl. 

JilmacUia. 


Jai 


Jato. 


Bess. 

Manj. 

Jaoon. 

Jui. 

I 

Dhor. 

Hal. 

Lakhisan. 


Khera. 


Khb^s, a Kamboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 

Khbiban, a tribo settled in the Loralai District of Balochistdn at the back of 
the Laghfiri, Kbosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was 
at Yahoa in the country of the Kasrdni of Dora Ismdil Khdn, where 
many of thorn still live and hold land between the Kasrdni Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they took re- 
fuge in the Bdrkhdn vallejr which is still held by the Ndhaf sept of the 
Ehetrans as inferior proprietors, the Laghdris being its superior own- 
ers. They are certainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many te be 
Pathdns, descended from Midna, brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the * 
Abddli ; and they do in some oases intermarry with Pathdns. But 
they confessojily resemble tUS Baloch in features, habits, and general 
appe^nce, the names of thoir septs end *in the Baloch patronymic 
termination dm and they are now for all practical purposes a Baloch 
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tribe. It is probable that they are in reality a I’emnant of the original 
J6( population ; speak a dialect of their own called Khetr&ni 
which is an Indian dialect closely allied with Sind hi, and in fact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus. They are 
the least warlike of all the Balooh tribes, capital cultivators, and in 
consequence very well-tcndo. Their lands are generally divided into 
large blocks held by nutnorons sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about in different villages. The 
tribe, as it now stands, is composed of four clans, of which the 
Oanjdra represents tha original Khetritn nucleus, while to them aro 
affiliated the Dhdriwiil^ or Ghdoha who say that, they aro Dodai Baloch, 
the Hasani, once an important Balooh tribe which was crushed by 
N&sir Kh&n, ihe gpreat Khdn of Keliit, and took refuge with the 
Khetr&n of whom they are now almost independent, and the NAhar 
or BAbar, who are by origin Lodi PsthAna. Th*» name, as Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from lehetr ‘ field.* 

KhiwI, a boatman. 

Khichar, a sept of JAty in Jind ; see under Jaria. 

Khichi, KHicncai, a Muhammadan tribe of JAt status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mailsi in MnltAn and in the northern part 
of Gugera tahsil, Montgomery dtstriot.t It claims ChauhAn origin and 
descent from one Khichi KhAn, a ruler in Ajmer. Driven out of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans his descendants Sisan and Vadnr mig* 
rated to MultAn. The Khichis fought with the Joiyns, then para- 
mount in those parts, and also say that they wero sent against the 
rebellious Baloch of KhAi by tho Mnghals, in MultAn. In Montgomery 
the Khichis say they were converted to IslAm by BahAwal Haqq, 
wandered up the llAvi,t abandoned agriculture fur cattle-breeding and 
joined the Kharrals in robbery, but under tho rule of Kamr S ing h 
NakkAi resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 

Khior Khxl (a corruption of Khizr), ( I) a section of the Sen Khel, Gadaizai, 
BiAszai, BunerwAl; (2) a hamsdya section of the Shahozai, Dumar, 
Sanzar KAkap^Pa(hAns. 

Khiurzai, a section of the Razzar Mandanr PathAns, in PeshAwar. 

KhilchI, a JAf clan (agricultural) found in ShAhpnr : see Khiljf. 


* Dhiriwil is the name of an important JAt tribe. Mr. Bray says that in 
throe elans are recognised, viz,, — IspAni, Palliit, OhirewAl or moro correctly Dhara. The 
term Oanjdra is oocasionally applied to the first two clsna, or even to the whole tuman 
(tribe). The Hasani and ChAcha are merely septs afiBliated to the Dhara, while the NAIutr 
(P hynnas) are a sept of the IspAni, Folk etymology derives DhircwAl from dhtrwdl, a 
shepherd, and dhaya is said to mean ' heap.* 


t Th^ are thus found along the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the RAvi from MultAn 
to Lahore, but there are also a few of them on the ChonAb, and there are considerable 
numbers of them in the Delhi district where they appear to bn recognised as a sept of the 
OhauhAn. In ShAhpur they are also found and in that District they are class^ as JAt 
(agricultural), but in Montgomery they are classed as RAJ puts. InthoOhenAb Colony mget 
of them returned themselves as RAJputs, but some as JAts. In the SAndal BAr they were 
dependents of the Kharrals, although snpenbr to them in status taking wires from them 
but refuMng to ^ve them bridoft They were, however, not onui))eS as bslonging to the’ 
‘ great RAvi * tribes, and it is possible that the Khiohi of the BAr and in ShAhpur are reallv 
KhUeU or Khilji.n(4 the CimuhAa Khichi of MultAn. 
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Kniuf, a Maghal olan (agrioaltural) found in Amritsar. It appears to be 
quite diatinot from the EniOHi, and is probably the representative of 
the Khau. 

KHrsA, a tribe of J&ts found in the Pasrfir and Daska tahsils of Sitikot. 
Kbira was a son of Sanp&I, Like the Ghnmmans they are Bajw& 
BAjputs by descent. 

KhCwa, a clan with some pretensions to BAjpnt origin, and locally ranking 
somewhat above the JAts, found in Jhelum. Like the Bharat and 
Kallas it gives bride to the JAlap. The Khiwa are also found in 
ShAhpnr as an agricultural clan. 

Kniza Khii., (I) aolan of the Son! or Suni Sarwdrni PathAns, according 
to Raverty. Settled in the Khnibar in BAbaris time, they wore attack- 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519. They had molested 
him on his march over the pass, and in 1507 had opposed his advance 
through it with the ShamA Khel, Kharlakhi and KhogiAni. This clan 
ap|)eaTS to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, the name 
being forgotten or disused ; (2) a minor fraction of the Mintar Khel 
Muhammad Khel, Hassan Khel, Mohmit Khel, UtmAnaai Darweah 
Khel of the Wazfrs.'*^ See under Khidr KheL 


Kbizbzai, a section of the Natozai, Dnmar, Sanzar Kakar PafhAns. 

Kho, a term applied to the inhabitants of Tnrikho and Muikho, or Upper 
and Lower Kho, in OhitrAl. The Kho appear to be a mixed race and 
comprise families descended from Badakhshis, Shigbnis, Wakhis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their name to KhowAr 
or ChitrAli, the language of the great mass of the people in the country 
drained by the OhitrAl river and its affluents, as far down as Mirkh&nni 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes manv lonn 
words from Persian, Pashtu and Urdu. ^ 


Khod, a Muhammadan olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KhooiAni, Khogiani, a tribe of the Karldr.i PathAns which at one time 
occupied the whole of Khost, but is now found in Kurram. The namy 
has fallen into disuse except in PeshAwnr, where a few Pa(hAns of this 
name are found. Both the JAji and the Tfiri of Kurram claim to 
be descendants of KhugiAni, son of Kakai, but their PathAn origin is 
open to doubt. ° 

Khoja, fem. -i.—The word Khoja is really nothing more than our old friend 
the KhwAja of the Arabian Nights, and means rimply a man of wealth 
and respectability. In the Punjab it is used in three different senses • 
ft)r a ennnch,t for a scaveni^er converted to IslAm, and for a Muham- 
madan trader.^ It is only in the last sense that the Khojas can be 


* A DicHonafy of the Pafh&n Trihei, 1899, p. lOD. 
t Khoja also means bald. For the ennuchs seo under Hijri. 

i . 1 f ^ a _ _ AlAl _ - i « • « • • * 


KhvAjsas a title see 


uuder Khwija. As a title Khoja appears to be used oi^ by orof * 

e x The Ktojas of BomUy are well known for their wealth and oommenU en^tise. bnt 
ey do not appMr to have anv Mnneohon, as a caste, with those of the Punjab; XseSt 
Bm orthodox Muhammadanism is however everywhere well marked amooff the 
are thus described in Burton's HMtory or »adA, pp. MS-ses * * 

"TlMKhwajehCorws^^dis^widlypronounceW^ Khojo) is a small 

SUdiSd'fiK! ^ vradfsay at Karachi, where there may U sU Sme 
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khega groupi. 

called a * caste/ bub there does not appear to be any tme caste of 
Khojas, any Hindu ti^er converted to laldin being known by that 
name. Thns the Khojas of Sh^hpur are almost entirely Khatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalmdn in that District would be called a 
Khoja. ^ The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con> 
verted Aromas ; while some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bhdtia 
origin, and one section of the Amb&la Khojas are Kdyaths. But in the 
north-west Punjab and the northern districts of the North-Wesj 
Frontier Province, tho term Fardcha is preferred by Hindu traders con- 
verted to lsldm,'SO that where the Fardohas aro a recognised and 
wealthy caste, khoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan traders, 
chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajdt, where the Khojas are commercially 
important, pardeha is used for the Muhammadan pedlar. 

These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Fardcha, are 
found all along the northern portion of the two Provinces under the 
hills from Amritsar to Feshdwar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of the Western Plains, but have not entered 
tho Derajdt or Muzaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jhelum-Chensb, and they are 
found throughout the whole of the Salt Range. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that thoy have " spread *' or ** entered/* for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
different centres of conversion. They appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting account of a trade development by the Khojas 
of Qujrdt and Sidlkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed- 
ings No. 10 of March 1879. It appears that those men buy cotton 
piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about tho villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions. The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton : " They do not cultivate with 

their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
oonsidorablo extent. They are supposed to have been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but aro a liti- 
gious race, and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of 
their claims.” 

In spite of their conversion lo Isldm, the Khojas retain many traces 
of tho Khatri caste organization. Thus at Bhera in Shdhpur they have 
the following sub-divisions 

1, Bahgal. I 4. Kapur. I 7. Qorawala. 

2. Wobru or Sous*. I 5. Duggal. I 8. Maguo. 

8. Sethi. ' 6. BawarorRor. I 0. Mefiadru. 


*' Their own account of their origin is that they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
Be4 tho country when the lamailiyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holoku Khan. They differ from tho Ismailites in one essential point, viz., 
whereas that race believes in only seven Imams, tho Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. They are therefore heterodox Shiahs, as thoy reject Abubakr, Umar, 
wd Usm&n, Muhanuned Bokir and InUm J4far.i-Sidik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a hano or house prepared for*4hat purpose. For marriages and funerals 
Aey go to me Sunni Kiefs, but, thefr Ifukhi or head priest at Karachi settles all their 
religious and civil disputes. Under the Mukhi, who is chsnged periodically, an several 
officers called Waris, and under these again aro others termed Khamriya." 
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—all Kbalri sections. A tontb^ Matoli, does not appear to be a Khatri 
sectioni but it ranks with the first aix^ and from these seven the last 
throe cannot obtain wives, though they give brides to them. The 
Khojas of Bhera^ claim to bo strictly monogamous, so much so that, as a 
rule, a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife in the caate, even though 
his first have died and he is thus driven to take his second wife from 
some other Muhammadan tribe. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatri 
soction-names of Kaptir, Pfiri, Tandan and Oambhfr, but as these are 
no longer ezogamous and as wives may be taken from other casteSj the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force. 

I he Khojas of Jhang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohrai 
Wadawdna and Passija. The last named is undoubtedly of Arofa 
ongin. At Chiniot in Jhang the Khojas are mainly Khatris, rooruit^ 
by some Arofa sections, thus :~ 


Immigrants from i 
the Bouth-wost. 


Khatri section, 

Adal. 

Behrara. Indigenous to Chiniot, 

CLurra. Talw4r« 

Maggun. Puri. 

Sahgal. Toprl 

Wadhaun. 

Wihra. 


AfOfa sections, 
Tameja. 
Goruw&la. 
Khur&na. 
Dhingra. 
Chiwala. . 


The original Khatri classification into Bari and Bunjdhi groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khatri sections used not to inter- 
marry with the Arofas, but this restriction is said to be no longer ab- 
solute, though such marriages are not ususl. The Khojas in Chiniot 
reverence Pir Gildninthe descendant of Imdm Hassan, and his descend- 
ants live in Kotla, Gujrdnwdla district. The Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Chiniot called the Hdfiz Diwdn. 

The Wohra are possibly the same as the Borat of Contra) India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into four mahdls under elected Mullahs. Malcolm;^ says they belong 
to the llassani sect and are a progressive community. The Khojas of 
Makhac) (a place on the Indus) are more usually caDod Parfichas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure— ’in fact, tho Khojas’ enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in tiiis 
they are somewhat different to the Khatris. 

Kbojab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. Cf. Kohjd. 


KflOJf, a title of honour given to Kashmfrfs. 


Khauai., a Jdt triho which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Mult&n tahsil in Mughal times. 

Khohamba, a tribe of the Sahmas, found iil Bahdwalpur. The Sang’ 
branoh of the Sammas has a tradition that in anciont times the Sammas 
had two gradeSi one superior aud genuine, the othor comprising 18 in- 
ferior septs who were waetrs of the Sammas. To these latter beionged 
the Khohdnra. 

* legend that they were expelled from Chak Ssno, a 

ruined .}dl“8e Bnwa tabail, aoiuMwo or three centuries ago. Thqr ^ve an extenaive 
trade with Kibul and bqrond, and inhAit a remarkably well'bimt mthalUt in Bbera, where 
they take a leading uart in municipal aSaira. • 

t C?) from beohA= trade. 

on Cent^ India and Milwa, Vol. I, pp. 01.*, 
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Shokbab, •nB.>->(l) a tribe, found among B&jpnta, Ardi^s* * * § , and OhuhTda 
(see infra). As a tribe of varying ^jput and Jdt status the Kbokhars 
are most numerous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and 
especially in the Jhang and Sh&hpur districts. They are also found, 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sutlej, espe- 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jhelum 
to the Sutlej. Find Dddan Khdn in the Jhelum is said to have been 
refonnded by a H4da Bdjput from Ga^h Ghitor, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to Isldm was ro-namod Dtidsn Khdn.t He was Rdja 
of those parts in the time of Jahdngir, but the Khokhars had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in tho 
Ain-i-Ahbari. They also onco ruled an extensive tract in Jhang lying 
east of tho Jhelum. 'I'he Khokhars of Gnjnlt and Sidlkot have a tradi- 
tion that they were originally settled at Gafh Kardna, which they can- 
not identify but were ejected by Timur and they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread slong tho hills, and tho concentration of the 
Khokhars of the plains on tho Jhelum and Chendh, and their wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Tfmdr's invasion. In Akbar’s time they wore shown ns the principal 
tribo of tho Dasdya parpana (in Hoshidrpnr) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains some 40 Khokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kapdrthala State on the bordets 
of Dssdya tahsil.§ In Kapdrthala tho Khokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajrdi, Kdld, Ber and Jaich. In Shdhpur (he Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are tho Nissowana. 
The Bha(ti and Ku^han are septs found in Montgomery. 

The origins of tho Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. Tradition appears invariably to connect them with the Awdns, 
making Khokhar one of Qntb Bhdh’s sons and the Khokhar Qutb Shdhis 
bis descendants, who would thus be akin to the Judahs also. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that tho Awdns and Khokhars 
owe their conversion to Isidm to the saint Qutb Shiih or his disciplos, or 
that they both accepted his teachings. || However this may bo the 
Khokhars in Sidlkof intermarry with other tribes, which the Awdns will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gujrdt, where they 
hold a compact block of villages about Mung on* the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, the leading Khokhars are called 
Bdjd, as being of Rdjpnt status or descent ' from. Bharat and Jasrat.* 
Yet they claim kinship with the Awdns and intermarry with them and 
tho Bhatti") wives to the Cbibbs, but not getting brides in re- 

tarn.*[[ Moreover the Khokhar thomselvos vary in status, In the east 

* PunjaU Duty., p, ACS. Chuhr^s and Nitfa may be added, 

t The history of Uiis family will be found at p. 6S0 IT. of GrilTin's Panjah Chieft. 

X Kirina Rill in Jhang cannot well bo meant. 

§ There are two Khokhar ehhalt or leading villages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoahi&rpnr and Begowil in Kapdrthala. 

|| That the Khokhars were originally Hindus appears hardly open to question. The 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had puroAt/i, who 
were Datts, until recent times, bnt that this is no longer tho caso. They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab. 

H At births, weddings, etc., they observe JAhusagos, but have no raih&ch&H like them 
and no dur like the Gujars. Qpfore tho wedding procession Blasts presents are given 
to 7 kamint.— a Kdi, Hirdsi, Tarkhan, Lohdr, Kumhir. Dhoba iftid RA(i) or Hindu. And 
when the procession reaches the bride's house her father brings as many presents in a 
iMli and they are also given to these J 
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of the Punjab they many, on more or lees eqnal temui ifith other B4j* 
puts and so rank as a R^put tribe. But in Jollundur they are said to 
mtermarry in their own tribe or with Shaikhs, Aw&ns and the like, 
rather th*« with their R&jput neighbonrs. About Find D4dan Eh&n 
the Bfiipnt Khokhars are said to be entirely distinct from the J4t 
Khokhars, though elsewhere in Jhelum the tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the * JAt * cultivators. Those of R&iput status, 
however, marry into some of the best Janj^a families. In Babiwalpur 
the Khokhars are found in some numbers and many of them return their 
main tribe as Bhatti. They intermarry among themselves, but some- 
times give brides to Joiyas. One well-known sept is called Missan, so 
called bocanse they once gave a mirdsi a loaf made of misai (gram 
flour) and in revenge he satirised them. 

In an article entitled A History of the Gakkhars, contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J. G. Delmerick, 
the Khokhars of the Muhammadan historians were taken to bo the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opin- 
ion that the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhars with the 
Khokhars, a‘ totally distinct tribe, and a full examination of all the evi- 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced the present writer of 
tho ooi-rectness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khokhars were set- 
tled in the Punjab centuries before tho Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all over the central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac- 
quired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis be correct, it follows that Farishta’s de- 
scription of the onstoms of polyandry and fomalo infanticide, as practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab tribe, the Khokhars. 

The traditional history of the Khokhars.* 

BeoT4B&hBfi,t who succeeded Jamshid, King of Persia, was called 
Dah&k or the ' Ten Calamities.’ On his shoulders were two snake-like 
tumours, whence he was nick-named M&r&n or Aydahd by the Persians, 
and called Dabltk (or Zuh&k)| Mdrdn, while his descendants were de- 
signated Tdk§-ban8i, Ndg-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 B. C. Kdma, 
the ironsmith, aided Faridfin, a descendant of Jamshid, to subdue 
Dah&k, who was oast into the well of Koh Damavind, and Faridfin be- 
came King of Perfiia. One of Dahdk’a descendants, named Busldm 
Bdid, snmamed Kokrd, was governor of the Punjab and had his capital 
at Kokrdnd, on a hill in the Chinhath Dodb, but it is now called Koh 
Kirdnd.|| At the same time Mihrdb, also a descendant of Zuhdk, held 
Kdbul as a feudatory of Forfdfin. 


* By a KboUuur of Khokharaiii, in the HoshiiTpar district, Punjab. 

t AMsi&b. 

X Zuhik is merely the Arabioised form of Dah&k. Zuhika was another name for Z&hal, 
the ancient fortified city, identified by Saverty with the Maid&n-i-Rustam Koh, visited by 
Bibar. It was Rustam’s appanage and lies on the sources of the Tochi and the Zurmat 
rivers. 

s Tik for Dfihik. •• 

II A sin^larly unsaoeessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirini Hill, that in the Jhang 
district, with Kokrini Ify assuming that the syllable leo. was mistaken for the Persian itoA, 
nountaiiy and dnqiped in the course of time— an utterly impossible auggeation. 
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After acquiring;; tlie Fereian throne, Farfddn marched against Dah&k* * * § s 
descendants. Bost&m fled and sought refuge in tho Hill of Ohor, west 
of Kandah&r, whore his people ruled for generations, being called Ghori 
or Ghorti and all being pagans. 

Some years later Bust&m was murdered and some powerful took 
possession of the Sindh>S&gar Do£b, whore Alexander found Takahail 
(Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Tazila), now Dliori Shdh&n in tlie Attock 
district. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid R.^j, King of 
Mdrw&r, overran tho Punjab in the roign of Darius Hystaspes, soon 
after Bustdm’s murder. Ilia capital was Bherd on tho Jholum district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which ho entrusted to Virk* 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, and then, in league with tho hillmen of Kohdt and 
tho Sulairadn Hills, drovo Kaid lldj out of the Pun jab. Tho Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, SdlMhan, 1 dl , BAl, Sirknp, Sirsuk, Vikrara, 
Hodi, Sandd, Askap, Khokhar {sic), Bddal and Kob, thcucoforward held 
tho Punjab. , 

A long period after this, Balirdin, Rdjd of Ghor, loft Shordb, which 
lay 100 miles from QandHhdr,t and, regaining the Kokrdnd territory, 
his hereditary province, ho founded 81iordb to tho onst of tho Kokrdnd 
Hill. Another Rdjd of Ghor, namod Znmin Ddwar, founded jret another 
city 3 kon to iho oaat of 8hord.b and callod it lYiwar^ and thin IhuI 
waste by tho Tartars, but tho mound still exists. To tho west of it lies 
tho new town of Dtiwar, which is still in possi'ssion of tho tribe, Shonlb 
was destroyed by Sulton Mahmud^ and its rnins stand at the foot of the 
present Shord.bw&li Pahsiri Hi 11, 

Gori&j the Kokrand. Bdjst of Shardb, was succf^edod by 1n*s two sons 
Bridal]; and Bharth§ and II others who wero sons of handmaids. Bdrdal 
succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot and KokriindJI while Bharth 
took those east of the Chen&b. Tho latter, who dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nank&n& villagOy 
came, stone in hand, to aid his brother Bddal Kluin in battle ; but learn- 
ing that be had already fallen, he placed the stone on the ground and 
marched to avenge his loss. Ho was, however, worsted in the conQitt, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. 
South of Chiniof Bldal founded Mdri Tappii, on a hill still so called. 


* This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 
Gujr&nw41&. It also soems to connect thorn with the Khokhars. 

t Eight or ten miles west of Qandahdr lies tho village of Khokhardn. The Jcahiia of the 
bards record a R4ja namod Kokra of Garb Kokr4n4, now called Kady/lna. 

t B4dal would appear to bo a Fliiidu name ; r/. Rai B4dal of (liittor ; but lowor down wo 
find him called Eidal Khtin, the lattea a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan names mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity. 
Thus below we have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from Sanda, whose three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if 84nd4 was himself a Hindu. Among the 
Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely tho same and tho present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in tho Lyallpur district is called Jagdoo. 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as tho name of tho ancestor of a 
tribe, or even as a sept name. • 

II It is unsafe to identify places like Kokr4n4 with tho Khok^ia. Near Rohtak are the 
mounds called Khokr4 Kot, under which lie ancient cities, but the word Khokr4 has no 

connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Rohtak gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 16.) . 
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In ihe middle of tbe Chen4b he oommenoed a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, oidled the 
B4dalgai'h, still remains. With D4r4, his beloved kinsman, R4j4 B4dal 
Kh4n («tc) was assassinated on his way to M4i'i Tapp4, some 3 kos from 
Chiniot,- and here his tomb, called B4dal D4r4, still stands to the west 
of the village of Amirpur. 

Rharth’s territory had extended as far as Onjrdt, and he left 8 sons 
of whom 4 left issue. Those wore S4ndd>, Haasan, Husain and Mahmdd. 
Sdndd built a city, Sdndar, between the Bdvi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called S4ndar>k4>tibba in the (Pindi) Bhaitidn 
tract, lie ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the S&ndar or 
Silndal Kdr.* * * § He loft 4 sons, Manddr, Rain Pdl, B&14, and J41. From 
Katn Pill sprang the Rihi4n,t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso* 
wdnils, j; and the Hhikh4s,§ found in Shdhpiir and Jhang. Kdlow&l was 
hoad>quarters of this sept. Sultdn Mandtlr’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, whore they trace their origin to Kais Abdnr*Rashfd, and are 
thus called Manddr (sic) Afghdns. Mandilr himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of Kdbul and conquered the Kohistfn*i*Namak and the 
Koh-i-Nandandi. Of his twelve sons, three wore legitimate, and of 
those three Rai Singin remained in the Kohistiln>i>Namak and married 
his (laughter to Snltiln JaMl-ud»Din Khwdrismf, who made his son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qut1ngh*Khtlni. The second 
son Ichhar founded Tchhril near Lahore, and the third’ was Mdohhf 
Khiln, who became R4j4 of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sister, who built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her 
father. Mtlrf Tapp.1 was not then populated, but Andhorf was flourish* 
ing, and north of it lay the dhaular,\\ or abode of R4ni Chandan, which 
was called Chandniot, now Chiniot. When Andherf was deserted, 
Mdohhi Khdn^ shifte(i his residence to the eastern bank .of the river. 
Itai Singin hacl four sons ; Sarpdl, Hast,’’^* 'Vir and Dddan. Some of 
Sarpdl’s sons went to Afghdnistdn and now trace their descent to Sb4h 

* But a local legend, recorded by Mr. E. D. Maclagan, says this Bdr is so named after 
one Sdndal, a Chuhra, who used to commit great depredations. Another Chuhri used to 
live in the Gda rock, i. e., the rock with the ' cavern,’ and eat men. The people sometimes 
* called the BAr, Tattar, * the Desert.' 

t Probably the Kihtins, a tribe still found in Jhang district: see the Jhang Oaeelteer, 
188H.4, p. 61, where they are described as rulers in old days of the KAlow&l tract, which 
once formed a part of the SUl kingdom ; (but they aro not said to be a branch of the 
Khokhars). 

t The NisaowAnAs aro also still to be found in Jhang— in the northern comer of Ohinio^ 
tahsil : Jhang Oaectleer, p, 66. 

§ The Bhikha.s cannot be traced. 

II Dhaulnr, in PaujAbi t-: palace {lit., ‘ white house'). 

if This Machchhe KhAn appears to be allndod to in tho following ballad, which records 
the deeds of the OhaddrA tribe of the SAndal BAr : — ' 

Modd do Obinidt led ne. (After their victory over the Kharrals the 

ChadrA) with a push of tho shoulder (».•., 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 
Chinidt, 

Zdr chsngdrA 1A6A no. They used more force, 

Malik Machchhe KhAn kutthd no. They killed Malik Machchhe KhAn. 

RagrAn rdk rnlAM im. *■ They harried and destretyed him. 

^^Ilast; a Malik Ilasrii^mcntionod in Babar’s Afotnofrs (Hliott'a Ai'sfory o/ TnJia, Vol. 
ly, pp. 2ac-S7), but no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raveity mentions 
him and Sai^gar KhAn as clqefs of the Janjuas and JAds.— Jfofes on AfyMnietdn, p. 866. 
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Hasain Ghori. Chachak or Achu was sixth and Malik Sliaikh seventh 
in desoent from Sarpdl, and the latter founded Shaikba, a fort, and 
Dhankar, a villago in tho hill of BhAwAn,^ north of Maiighin, he and his 
father holding the hill-conntry and the trects west of Gajr4t. Malik 
Shaikhs was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother, opposed Timur's invasion, with only 2,000 
Dion, on the Be4s. 

Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikh^, is a historical personage. In 1442 A.D. 
ho was tnorderod by his queen, a daughter of Bhirn Deo, KAjit of 
Jammfi, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. His 
descendants are found in Mdri and Shukitrpur in Uiijr&t, at MalikwdI 
in Sh4hpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar near KliilnnAh 
Dogr4n. 

The Tartars spared the territories of Sari-Kil's doscendants. After 
1200 A. D.f they had burnt all the Khokhar sottlornents on the Bc4s 
and Sutlej. Rajd Vfr Khdn dud towards Miiltiln, but returned and 
founded Kdngfa, 0 hos from Chiniot, oast of the Ghoniib, but soiiii moved 
towards the Beds with Kdlii, his kinsman, who founded Kdluwdhan, now 
Kdbnnwdn,! in Gnrddapur, on the right bank of tho river. For himself 
Vfr chose a tract 82 hoa south of Kahnnwan, and there ho founded 
Vairowdl in Tarn Tdran, naming it after his son Vairo. Blidro, another 
tribesman, founded Bhdrowdl in the saniu tahsil. Kulchandar, another 
Khokhar, founded MirowdI, Marddna, Anliapur, etc., in Sidlkot,* Rdjd 
Vfr Khdn also founded a new Kdngni. midway between Kdhnuwdn and 
Vairowal. His territory was 40 hoa in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along tho bank of tho Beds. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mdrta,^ now occupied by Bhatti lldjputs|| and Panudn Jd(8. 
On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of Kdiigra,^[ just 
opposite to Tahli or Khokbarain on the wisst bank of the Bests, in 
Uoshidrpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladahd Khdn, Khokhar, 
called tho Pir Ohdzi, at which offerings are still mailo. This ghdzi’a 
head is said to be buried at Mandi Bohi*, a village in Kapdrthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which phuso it was carried by the stream when 
he was killed. Ladahd Khdn left seven sons, (i)' Jago, whose descend* 
ants founded Dinamdl, Akdlgacjhd and Kotli Sdra Kliiin in Amritsar,, 
close to Bhdrowdl and Vairowdl ; (ii) Hup Uai, whose sons founded 
Ddnd in Bayd tahsil, Sidikot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowdl and 10 
villages, now in Kapurthald; (iv) Dasihan, tho author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokharain** as his rcsideiipo and 12 other villages: Jhdn, 
who founded Bale Chak, naming it after his son Bdlo, with 0 more 
vdlages. As these three brothers owned in all 4U villages the tract was 
called the Chdiid Khokbardn. Bhogrd migrated to Murdddbdd. 

t 


* Possibly Bhaun in Jhelum. 

t«. 600 A.H. 

i Which place the Khokhars are said to have held in Akbar s tune. 

§ in Panj&bi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof 
of a house. 

II Of the Bucha go\ whence the prcscnfwillagc is called Ma] i Bucliian. 

^ KAngxi is close to SriiHargobindpur. • 

Also called T4hU, because one of its quarters was so dulled from a tahli or ghwham 

. I 
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TM Khokhars in the Muhammadan Biatoriaha of India,* 

In 399 A.I1. (1009 A.D.) the Gskkhafs, by whom in all probability 
ure meant tho Khokhars, then inOdoIs, joined the Hindus who had 
collected under the leadership of Anandp&l to resist tho sixth invasion 
of India by Mahindd. Their number is said to have amounted to 80,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated the Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few 
minutes out down throe or four hundred Muhammadans.t 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars ocenrs in the Tdj-ul- 
Ma'dair, a history written in A. H. 602 ( 1 205 A.D.),t which describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs Bakan andSarkI, 
which occurred upon a falso report of the death of the Sultdn Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak B&k, who seized Mnltdn.§ 
The Kokars raised the country between tho Sodra (Chendb) and the 
Jhelnm and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sangwdn, who held 
a fief within tho borders of Multdn, but they were defeated by Qntb>nd« 
Din Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Kai escaped to a fort in tho 
hill of J id, which was captured on tho following ^y by the Solt4n.|| 

The next mention of the Khokhars occurs in tho 'fabaqdt-i-Ndari, 
written about 653 A. H. (1250 A. D.).^ It relates that Muiz-nd>Din 
in 581 A. H. (1185 A. D.) ravaged the territory of Lahore, and on his 
return homeward restored SiAlkof, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
bat as soon as bis back was turned, Malik Khnsrau, tho last of the 
Ghaznividos, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
Khokhar tribes and laid siege to Sidlko^. This account is confirmed and 
amplified by A Biatory of the Rdjda of Jammun, yrhioh says:— "Tho 
tribe of Khokhnr, who dwelt round about Mangldn at the loot of the 
hills and were subject to the Jammfi dynasty, having received onconr* 
agemeiit from the' Lahore ruler (Malik Khusran), and sure of his sup- 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Janimfi and threw off 
its yoke." In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau iu his 
attempt on Bidlkot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammfi forces.*^ 

^ The next notice of tho Khokhars in the Tahaqat-i-Naairi is an im- 
portant one, and confirms the account of the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir, It de- 
scribes the confusion which arose in the SulUln’s dominions on account 
of the rumour of his death, aad states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and J dd) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. 
and were defeated with great slaoghter.tt In this rebellion the 
Khokhars impear to have been in alliance with the Bdi Sdl, the ruler 
of tho Balt mngo, or Koh-i-Jud, but it is not certain that Hdi Sdl 
himself was a Khokhar, 


* The following account la extracted from Elliot's Hi»tory of Mia, dtod as B, H. I , ; 
from the Tahaqit-i-Bdeiri, Ravorty's Translation, cited as T. HT. ; and from the latter writer's 


BoIcb on Afghdnhtdn. 

t B. H. I., n, p. 447. 
llli.p.aOS. 

§ Ih. p. S83. 


11 lb. p. 235. 

1[«).p,364. . ' 

** TahaqM-i-Si*iH, ps- 4&5i ef. p, 463, uote 4 (RafWty suggests that HangUn is 
llakhi&la). 
tta'.»4P.481| 
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Id 620 H. (1228 A. D.) the Sultan JaUl*ad>D£n, driven frojn Ghezni 
by the Ohingiz Sh&n, who pursued him to the InduSj souj^ht^ a refuge 
in the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nikalu* noar Lahore, and, 
beine too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the hill Jdd. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the Sult&n 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whereupon the KhokharRAit joined 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Ehokhars had a long standing fond with Kubdchn, governor of 
Sindh (which then included the whole valley of the Indus below the 
Salt Bangui, and the Snlt&n’s troops, under the guidance of the son of 
the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon Kub^cha’a 
camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 

The Khokhars, however, do not appear to have boon confined to the 
country between the Jhelum and the Ghen&b, but to have also held a 
considerable tract ecut of the Beds (and the good horses to bo obtained 
in their talu>andu or settlements are often mentioned), for in 618 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forcos of the Snitdna (Queen) 
Rdziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiydr-ud-Din, Altnnia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaitiial.j; 

After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., " the 
Khokhars and other Hindu Gabrs " seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A. D., 
the future SuUdn Gbiyds-nd-D(n Balban was sent Hgainst the Khokhiirs 
into the Jdd Hills and Jholaro.|| The Khokltar^ were apparently 
subjects of Jaspdl, Sihrd.^ 

About this timo Slier Khdn reduced the Jd^s, Khokhars, Bhattfs, 
Minis (Minds), and Manddhars under his sway,** apparently in or near 
his fief of Sundm. 

Tn 647 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the upper part of tho Punjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Khokhars, ft but nothing 
more appears to be heard of them until tho reign of Muhammad Tiighlaq 
Sbdh, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-43 A. D. 
they revolted nnder their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Punjab, 
Mftiilr Tdtdr Khdn, had to march against thorn, and though ho was able 
to snbdne them for a time, they caused groat disorders under tho last 
Tugblaq kings of Delhi.|t 

We now come to the Tarikh-i-Mubarah Shahi, an imperfect manu- 
script, the history in which has had to bo completed from tho Tabaqat^ 
i-Ahbari, which copied from it. According to this history, tho Khokhar 
chief Sbaikhd§§ seized Lshoro in 7S6 A. H. (1394 A. D.), and Prince 

• BanMla or Mankila— ®. H. n., p. ; /•/. 563 . , ,, , , 

t C a l led Kokir Sankd, who hod embraced fslam in the time of Muhammad Ghorf— Z 6 ., 
p. 663 ; T. p. 294. 

± T, V.y pp. 647-8, notes. 

I /b., p. 666 n, 

n Ih, p. 678 ; B. B. I., II, p. 347. 
irr.»:,p. 816. 

•• th., p. 795. 

S Rave's kotM, p. 867. Faiiahta toma tfhandar into Haidar.— Brigg's Trani,.. 1 . p. 425 , 
|§ Hhnihht was the general game by which the chiefs of tim tribes styled themselves, 
because " being Hindus bv descent, they had become converts to Isl&m." Hence Jasrath 
is often styled Jasrath ShaUchd.— Raverty's Bote*, p. 367. , 
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Bam^ydn, afterwards Sikandar Shdh I, was to have been sent againet 
him* but his father, Muhammad Sh&h III, dying suddenly, be was too 
occupied in seeuring the throne to set out on tho expedition. Sikandar 
. . 8h4h, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Snltto 
Uahmdd Sb4h II, snocoeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sprang Kh4n could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibtdpur and 
entrusted with the war against Shaikhi. S&rang Khin took possession 
of Dib4lpnr in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multan, and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (MinA) 
chiefs, t crossed tho Sutlej at Tihdra and the Beds at Dub&li. On hear< 
ing of Sirang Khan’s advance. Shaikhs Khokhar invaded the territory 
of Dib&lpnr and laid siege to Ajudhan, but hearing that Sarang Kh&n 
had passed llindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to 
that city and encountered Sdrang Khdn at ^ranthalla, 12 koa from it. 
There he was dofoated by Sprang Khiin and (led to tho hills of Jfid, 
while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
the grim interlude of Timur’s invasion. Shaikhd, says the historian, out 
of enmity to Sprang Kluln, early joined Tiinfir and acted as his gnide, 
in return for Whicli he received mercy ami honour, J but before Timfir 
left India he made Shaikhd prisoner, and with him all his wivos and 
children. 

According to the histories of Tfmilr, however, tho Khokhars played 
a much morg important part in the resistance offered to the 'invading 
armies of Timur than the Tdrikh-UMubtirak-Shahi is inclined to admit. 
In October 1398 A. D., Tfmur halted at J&l on tho Be&s, opposite 
Sh4h{)ur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khokhar was 
established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, 
and completely routed him, taking iminonso booty in cattle and burning 
Nusrat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his folbwers 
escaped across the Betts, which Timur crossed, marching from Sh4h 
Naw4z to Janjdn, afew days later.§ We next read of Malik Shaikhs or 
Shaikh Kdkar, ‘ commander of the infidels,* who was defeated and slain 
by Tfmfir in the valley of Kdpila or Hardwdrr.|| The Zafamama, how- 
ever, differs from this account. It mentions AH-nd-Din as a deputy of 
Shaikh Kukarf, who was sent as an envoy to K6pila,t and describes 
the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being misreported as the advance of 
Shaikh Kfikari, one of Timur’s faithful adherents, a mistake which 
enabled Malik Shaikhti to attack Timfir unawares, thongh be was 
promptly repulsed and killed. Then we hear of Tfmfir’s arrival at 
Jammu on his homeward march. In its neighbourhood he captured 
seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had formerly 
paid thojizya or poll-tax to the SuU4u of HindaBt4n, bnt had for a long 
time past cast off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Kukar, but, according to the Zafamarna, the owner of this 


• B. s. r., IV, p. 272 . 

t It., p. 20. Dibilpur is the ancient Deob&lpur and tho modern Diptipur. Aifidhaa is 
the modem Pikpattan. 
t S. H. I.. IV. a. 88. 
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stronghold was Shaikd, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kukar^ (or Shaikhi 
Kukari), which possibly makes the matter clear Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Bods after which his brother^ Shaikhd, submitted 
to Timur, and was employed by him duriog his' advance on Delhi.t 
The Malik Shaikhd killed at Kupild was not a Khokhar at all, but in 
Tfraur’s Autobiography he has become confused with Malik Shaikbd the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaiklid had a relative, probably a Khokhar, 
who held a little fort near Janniiu4 

After his arrest by Timur, Shaikhd disappears from history; but in 
828 A. Hr (1420 A. D.), or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 
Shaikhd makes his entrance on the scene. In that year tho king of 
Kashmfr uisrchod into Sin<lh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who de- 
feated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his matirieL Elated 
by this success, Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to havo visions 
about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khdn (whom Timur had left in 
charge of Multdn as his feudatory, and who liad become Sultdii of 
Delhi in all but name) was dead, he crossed tlio Bens and Sutlej, defeat- 
ed the Mina leaders, and ravaged the country from Liidhuina to A.rubar 
(Rupar).§ Thence ho proceeded to Jsilandhar, and encamj^cd on the 
Beds, while Zirak Khdn, tho om/r of Sdrnilna, retired into the fort. 
After some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to bo evacuated 
and given up to Tughdn, the Tnrk-bacha (Jasratli^s ally, who had taken 
refuge in his territories) , while Jasrath was to pay tribulo and return 
home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Khdn into his camp, he de- 
tained him as a prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to 
Ludhidna, whence ho marched to Sirhind. That fortress, however, 
doGed all his attempts, and the Sultdn Miibdrak Shah, advancing, com- 
pelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhidna, whence, having 
released Zirak Khdn, he crossed the Sutlej. I'lio Sultdu's forces then 
advanced as far as Ludhidna, but were unable to cross tho Sutlej, as 
Jasrath had secured all tho boats. When the rains ceased, tho Sultdn 
withdrew to Kabulpur,|| and Jasrath made a similar movement, where- 
upon the Sultdn sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. Jasrath 
marched on a line parallel to this foive, but it effected a crossing, and 
the Sultdn then passed the river witJioiit opixisition. Jasrath^s followers 
then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, 
and thoir leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Beds, 


♦ According to tho M&lfuzdt-i-TimM, Malik Shailtha Khokhar was tho brother of Nusrat 
Khokhar, formerly governor of Lahore on the part of Sultan Mahmud of Iielhi. After 
Nusrat’s defeat Shaikha Khokhar had submiUod to Tfmur, and had accompanied him on 
his march to the Jumna, hia influence being suflicioal for him to obtain protection for his 
-subjects from pillage by Tfmur’a army. Shaikhi. hoAvever, obtained Timur’s leave to 
return to Lahoio, where he soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm in Tfmtir’s cause 
and Timdr sent orders to arrest ShaikhA and lovy a ransom from Lahore— J?. J/. HI, 

p. 473. This account is confirmed by tho Znfarndma, which calls Nusrat Kdkari brother 
of Sholkhd Kdkari— -16.. p. 485. Raverty states that somo authorities say that Shaikhi died 
a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Samarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released ard returned homo. There he put to 
death Shahf, his brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and Kalanaur, began to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Hind.— Nofes, p, 308, 
t E. JET. /., HI. p. 620. 


1 16., p. 467. 

I If, H. /., IV, p. 64. 
Sultin 8h&h Lodi and ho faib 

II Kdbulpur (Raverty), 


Haveriy adds that ho uUacked Sirhind, |^ut it was defended by 
lilou to take it in 1421. —Note#, p. 30»f 
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the B&vi, and finall 7 , after the Sult&n had oroBsed the latter river near 
Bhowa* tlie J&ahdva (Chen&b). Jasrath now took refnge in bis 
strongest place, Tekhart in the bills, bat Bai Bhfni]; ofJa*!^ ^ded 
the Hult&n’s forces to the stronghold. anditwasoaptnred&nd'dMl^yed. 
Jasrath’s power was, however, nndiminishod, for as soon as the Snlt&n 
had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he recrossed Cbenfib and 
K4v! with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven oS after nearly five weeks* fighting round the fort. He 
then retreated on Kal&nanr to attack that stronghold, into which Bai 
Bhim had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After protracted 
fighting round Kal&nanr, Jasrath patched np a truce with Bai Bhfm 
and then went towards the B&vf where he collected all the people of 
the territory of the Khokhars, who vfcro in alliance with him, but on 
the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united 
forces of the Sultdn now marched along the river B&vi and crossed it 
between Kal&naor and Bhoh^ afterwards effecting a junction with 
B&i Bhfm on the oonhnes of Jammd. QTiese forces defeated some 
Khokhars who had separated from Jasrath on the Chentib. 

In the following year (826 A. H. or 1428 A. D.) Jasrath defeated 
Rai Bhfm and captured most of his horses and matinel. The B4i him- 
self WHS killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a small army of 
Mughals and invaded the territories of Dibdlpur and Lahore, baton the 
advance of the imperial loader he retired across tho Chenfib. 

After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for fonr 
or five years, but in 831 A. H. (1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to 
Kaldnaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, bis old 
opponent, Sikandar Tuhfa, was defeated and bad to retreat on Lahore. 
Jasrath then besieged J41andbar, but he was unable to reduce it, and eo 
he retreated to KaUinaur, carrying off the people of the neighbourhood 
as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before t^y 
arrived, he had again advanced to Kalduaur and united bis forces wiw 
those of R4i Ghdlib of that town. These leaders then marched after 
Jasrath and completely defeated him nt Kdngfa on the Beds, reoovering 
the spoils which he had gained at Jalandhar, Jasrath again took refuge 
iu Tekhar. 

In 835 A. II. (143 1 -2 A.D.), however, Jasrath descended fromTelhar 
(Tekhar) and marohed on Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to 
intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small force to be 
by Jasrath’s superior numbera and was defeated and taken prisoner, 
some of bis followers escaping to JtUandhar. Jasrath in trinnmh 
marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but it was vigoronsly defenoM 


* Not idontified ; possibly Bhova and Bhoh are the same. 

t Thankar or Tolbar in other historians. Farishta has BiaaL but thatia on theBdvi 
Raverly calls it Thtnkir.— 9. H. I., IV, pp. 66>S, 

1 Raverty calls this Hindu Rijd of Jammu Bai BhaUn, hut adds that he was eon-indaw 
of AH ahih of Kashmir, against whom Zafd.nl<Ahidfn, his brother, unl i s ted Jaerath’s aid. 
The Khokhats and their ally marchsd from Siilkot a^nat the Sultfn, Ali and 
defeated bun prior to ItSS A. D. About this tinw the QakUiare, imd w Rod. wiMted 
tbeu conquests from Zaia-ul-Abidin. 
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Sikandar's lieuteoants, and on the Snltdn's advancing to S4in4na to 
ito relief, he abandoned the siege, bat kept Sikandar in captivity.* 

In 885 A. H. (1432 A. D.) Malik A114hd4d was appointed foadatory 
of Lahore, but be was promptly attacked on his arrival at Jdlandbar 
by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
Kothi.t 

In 840 A. H. (1486 A. D.) the Sultdn Muhammad Shdh sent an 
expedition agamst ShaikhA («tc). Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territorio8.t 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the SultAn conforrod Dibilpnr and Lahore 
on Bahlol KhAn and sent hia\ against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him and flattered him nith hopes uf the throue of Dolhi.§ After 
this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khokhars hold 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the 
Lahore sarkdr in the BArf DoAb, and 7 out of 21 parganaa in tho 
Ohiuhath DoAb, with one mahdU each in the Bfst- Jalandhar and 
Baebuft DoAbs. In the DibAlpur sarkdr of MultAn they held 3 out of 
10 mahdlls in the Bist-JAlandhar DoAb, and one in tho Berun-i-Punjnad, 
west of the Indus. Bavorty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. || 

It must be confessed that the above notes leavo tho question of tho 
origin of the Khokhars precisely where it stood. In an account of the 
KAtil RAjputs from OnrdAspur it is said that some of tho (earliest) 
converts to IslAm became known as Khokhars, but further on it says : 
'* One of our ancestors settled in the fort of Maogla Devi in the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipur. Hence his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to IslAm in the 
time of Mahmdd of Ghazni. And further on it says that KAtils 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because the latter are of thoir blood, 
and are descendants of KAtils by Muhammadan wives. 

(2) a Section of the ChuhfAs which is said to be descended from a 
TflinHiftr BAjpiit whose son was born of his mother in her grave. He 
was rescued, but as ho had sucked the breasts of. a corpse he was out* 
casted and married the daughter of a Ohdhfa. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Ghuh[A!i do not eat the heart of any animal. 

Kho;., a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Ksorxja, a JAt clan (agrioultural) found in MultAn. 


l.,IV.,p.74. 
t lb. p. 76. 

i lb., p. 86 : Jasrath most be meant. 

§ lb., pp. 86-0. 

II Nutai, pp. 866.67. Tho Khokhars of tho Jilandhar district do not mention Jasrath, 
bat only date their settlement there from tho time of tho Sayyid- kiugs. Hr. Purser 
{JuUundur MUment Sepvrt, p. Id) says this is ue^tive evidence that Jasra^ was a 
Qakkhar, but he refers to Major WaterfiolA's Oujrii SeUltinenl Report, in which the Kho- 
khan are quite correctly p^t down as descended from Jasratbs “who, with Bharat, iooK 
JommA when in Timtir's servioe,” and afterwards settled* in the QujrAt district.- See 
Punjab Poles and Queries, I., p. 141. 
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Khosa, (1) a very tmportafit Baloch tribe forming two distinct tumaru— 
one near Jacobdb^in Upper Sindh/ the other with its head-quarters at 
Bdtil near Dera Ghdzi KMn. Said to be mainly Hot by descent, they 
occupy the country between the Laghdri and the Kasrdni, thoir terri- 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the terri- 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot of the hills nearly across 
to the river. They are said to have settled originally in Kech ; but 
with the exception of a certain number in fiah&walpur they are, so 
far as the Punjab is concerned, only fonnd in Dera Qhdzi. Thoy hold, 
however, extensive lands in Sindh, which were granted them by 
Hnmdydn in return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent of their chief, 
and are admitted to be among the bravest of the Balooh.” They are 
true Rinds and are divided in Dera Ghdzi into 13 clans, of which tho 
Bnleldni and Isidni are the most important, the latter being an 
affiliated offshoot of the Khetriins. The others are the Jangel, Jindani, 
Ji&ni, Jarwdr, llainaldni, Tombfwilld, Mihrwfipi, Hdlti, Jajela,* Lashdri 
and Umardni. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes ; and at the same time the ono which next to the Gnrchdni bears 
tho worst character for lawlessness. In 1 859 Major Pollock wrote : 
" It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle- 
stealing. or deserved to be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour’s 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the 
description is not very much exaggerated. 

There is also a Khosa sah-tuman of the Riuds of Shordo, and a 
Khosa clan of tho Lunds of Tibbi. 

(2) a tribe of J dfs, said to be of Tur Bdjpnt origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by tho Ghauhans. The people so plundered 
were called Khosas.t Thoy used to wear the janeo, but after contract- 
ing unions with Jdfs they gave it up, except at Rattiar in Moga 
tahsil in Ferozepur, where the Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter- 
course with other Khosas. The Khqsas hold the title in reverence 
becauBo in the Sight from Delhi an eagle saved a now-born child — 
in tho usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. The 
boy’s name was Bhai llandhlr and Khosa Randhfr in Moga is named 
after him. llis pond in this village is the sceno of a mela hold there, 
in Mdgh and all Khosas have thoir wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
the bride reaches tho bridegroom’s house the Dfim conceals the takhida 
of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and the pair are made 
to search for it by the common till tbey find it. 

Kitosak, a Baloch olan (agricultural} found in Montgomery. 

Khosab, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

KuostwIl, an inhabitant of Khost in Afghfinist&n. The Khostwdls are not 
a tribe but include a number of Path&n tribes, such as the J&jfs. 

KhotrB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) Mind in Montgomery. 

* A small clan, probal^aborii^noB of the Jaj valley, which they inhabit 
f. The moj^ usual folk*e(](pology makes Khosa ss pluodeisr, not plundered, 
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Khdiiakka, a sept or fomily of Pathdoa descendod from Khadit Ddd Khfo, 
son of Khizr Khdn (anoestor of the Ehizr Khel), and grandson of 
l^da Khdn, founder of the Saddozais. Tho family is chiefly found 
in Mult&n. 

KHUDUKHSt, a branch of tho Doozai clan of the Mandaur PathAns, settled on 
tho Indus in PeshAwar round Panjtar. 

Ehugiani, see KhogiIui. 

KBUKHEAitr, see Ehokhabain. 

Khuuba (KbbhraI.— a oaste of HindnstAn, and found only in tho eastern 
parts of the Punjab. His trade is dealing in and chipping tho stones 
of tho hand-mills used in efloh family to grind flour; work which is 
believed to be generally done by TarkliAns in tho Punjab proper. 
Every year these men may be seen travelling up tho Grand Trunk 
Uofld, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones loosoly 
cemented together for convenience of carriage. Tho millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and tho men deal in a 
small way in bnffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and in KiimAl work ns 
weavers. They are almost all MnsalinAn. 

Ebukga, ono of tho principal JAf clans, by position and influonco in 
HoshiArpnr, in which District it is found in and near Budhipintl. 

KbdsrX, an eunuch or hermaphrodite : see under HinjrA. 

EadTsfr., a tribe which is found in the Eahdta, Gnjar KhAn and RAwnl> 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by descent with the 
Dhdnds and Jasgams of the Murreo Hills. 

EbwJLta, a title, especially affected by Eashmfrfs. It is tho same word, 
as Eboja, but is not used as tho name of any caste or otherwise than 
as a title. 

Ebwajazada, see Saytid. 

Ehyuno-po, see CaiazAHO. 

EmTBAN, EihteXbb, a sept of the MiAna PathAus, descended from EihtrAn, 
one of the two sons of Shkom, son of Midnal : Ravorty distinguishes 
them from the KihtrAns or EbetbAns. 

EfKAu, one of tho two main divisions of the Sansis. Also known as 
Bbecjkut, tho Eikan are cattlo-lifters, child-stealers, burglars, and some- 
times robbers and dacoits. They pass thomsolvcs off as Natjs and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. They will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called tihluwdlas by the people as 
their women dance and sing rilhus, ditties or love-songs. 

Eiuibi, a clan of tho Manj RAjputs. 

EiiLA, a tribe Of JA^s which claims Solar RAjput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in HumAydn’s time and is found 

in SiAikot. * " 

* • • 

Eingab, see Eat/gab. 
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KiBiy, fem. 4, a wco^ almoBt synonjmoiu wi<ih coward, and even more 
oontomptnous than is the name B£ny& in the east of the Province. 
The -term appears to be applied to all the western or Pnnjabi traders 
as distinct from the B&ny&s of Hindnstin, and is so used even in 
the Ktingra hills. Bnt the Arof& is the person to whom the term is 
most commonly applied, and Kbatris repndiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. The Kfraf appears as a terrible coward in the proverbs 
of the countryside The thieves were four and we eighty-foor; the 
thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves I well done ns I ” 
And again : " To meet a Bdthi armed with a hoe makes a company of 
nine Kird|a feel alone. ” Tet the peasant has a wholesome dread of 
the Kirdr when in his proper place. “ Vex not the Jdt in his jnngle, 
or the Kirdy at his* shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if you do, 
they will break yonr head.*' Again : Trust not a crow, a dog, or a 

Kirsfy even asleep." So again : You can’t make a friend of a 
Kirdy any more than a satti of a prostitute." 

Kiraunk, Karaumk, Kraonk, KibAwak, a man whose duty it is to call 
people together for begdr or forced labour ; also called Satwdq or 
' boaror of burdens.’ Lyall speaks of the Kirank as one of the nieh or 
inferior castes of Hindus in Kdngfa, but it is doubtful whether it is 
not rather an occupational term, applied to any Koli or Ddgi who 
adopts this calling. In the Simla Hills the term Kardwak is generally 
applied to a Koli, but in the Koti iief of Keonthal there are two 
villages where Kardwaks live and form a distinct caste, ranking higher 
than the Kolis. These were originally Kanets. Onco a cow died in a 
row-shed and there being no Ddgi or Koli present, a Ejinet dragged 
its carcass out of the house. The Kanets outcasted him and his 
descendants are called Kardwaks. The Kanets do not intermarry or 
dine with them. They can enter a Kanet’s house bnt must not go into 
the kitchen. They correspond to the Bafwdls, Baldbar, etc., of the bw 
hills and the plains. 

Kibd, Kubd, a powerful Brahoi tribe : found also as a clan in the Mazdri 
Baloch tribe. Originally a slave tribe. 

KiBuANi, a Sayyid elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KishtibAn, a boat driver, a boatman : see under MallAh. 

Kizalbasb, see QizzitBAsB. 

Kocb, a people mentioned in the Ma8dlik~v;a~Mamalik and in the Ritdb of 
Ibn Haukal with the Balooh. They are described as inbabititig a 
territory of Irdn Zamfn bordering on Sind and Hind, and as speaking 
a language different from the Baloch. Baverty identified them with 
the Brahuis, but see Kochi, infra. 

Kochi, a synonym for Powinda, q. v. The word literally means * nomad.’ 

K09AN, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

KohAv , a Jdt clan (agricultural) fonnd^in Amritsar. 

KohistAni, a generic teTn for the peoples of the Iifdos Kohistdn : see under 
Ohiliss, Gabare. 

« * 



ITobtI, 'defective iji a member/* mpre correctly Khoja. 
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KoaM.<->lQ tile JnUondor tahsil, the first Jdts to become Mosalihans vroald 
seCm to have been the Kanjas or Kohjas who hold five villages ; one 
of which is called Kanja, where the Kingra cho enters the Distiiot. 
They say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied 8alt4n Mahmfid 
of Ghaani in one of his invasionB and settled down here as he liked the 
country. His name was Ali Muhammad or Hanju, and hd was nick* 
named Eoh'Cha, or 'little mountain/ on account of his size. The 
change from Koh*cha to Kanja or Kohja is simple. Six of their 
septs (the Sim, Sadhn, Arak, Sin, Dhanoe, and Knunkhun) claim to 
be of Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. The ethers 
were converted at various times since the reign of Akbsr. The above 
mentioned six septs at least intermarry on equal terms. The Kohjas 
avoid the use of beef and till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan nikdh, at weddings. They sank to status 
marrying J&t women. 


KoBLf, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

■ Eobii, a man, of any caste, who looks after the kuMt or irrigation 
channels in Chambti. Not to be confused with Koli. 


Kohbi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kok, a small clan of JAts found in Bdwal (Nfibha). It derives its name 
ftom its first home, Kokds in the Mand&war tahsil of Alwar. The 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of them children at Durg&’s shrine in the Oahmi iUqa of 
Alwar. Cf. Kuk. 

a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn.' C/. Kfikdra. 


KosbItI, a tribe cf Jd(s. 

Koil, an inhabitant of Kullu, and, according to Sir ^nail lblwl8on, a 
distinct word from Kou, vide p. 218 supra, pe form KoM is 
probably correct, just as lAbuW « used outside Ldhul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of Ldhul. 


Kou —The term Koli is used in three distinct senses. First, as a territorial 
term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks of the Bdids of 
■ Kullu as Koli E4jd8.t He adds that the name Koli is applied, ont 
of KuUn, to any Kullu man, but Kola would appear to be the more 
correct form. He observes that they were not of pure Rdjput blood, 
a foot indicated by their use of tho title Singh instead of Sen or 
P4I the usual Rdjput aCSx, and that they were probably Kanets by 
origin, popular tradition making them for some time petty Thdkun or 
barons of tho upper Kullu valley. t Second, it deno^ the Koli§ of the 
Hills, who is praotically tho same as the DAoi, or in Chambd ^as the 
Sirri. Third, it is used of the Chamdrs in the south-east Punjab who 
have taken to weaving. The Koli of the plans belong in all protebility 


• Funjabi DicCy.i p. 622 . 
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^ the- grfAti ^ori of Eoli tribe of the 

ofwhi^ is-in Ondh; Th^ men' are commoalj <nMii^,With Chamdre 
in the'disteiotti in which they are foond/bvt' are distifiBniBbed from 
the'indigenooB Ohamire by the fMt of their weaving^onTy, and doing 
no leather work. Indeed they are commonly known ae ChanUr-^hldhida. 
Mr.. Benton wrote: "The Cham&‘>Jaldbd8 bare no share in tbe village 
skins, nmd do no menial service ; bnt they would be glad to be 
entered among the village Cbamdrs, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation." I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. As a rule tho substitution of weaving 
for leather work is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale. Tho Earndl Eolis do not obtain the services of 
Brdhmans. 


It is, however, very possible that the Eolis of the hills are identical 
with those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
the^ follow the same callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, the term 
Eoli is supposed to be derived from Knlin, ' degraded from a family,’ 
i. e.f of Sudra status ; and the Digi caste is said to be an offshoot of the 
Eohs, which got its name from dragging away dead cattle {dangar or 
dapa), so that a Eoli who took to removing the carcases of cattle was 
called a D^gi Eoli. Neither Eolis nor D&gis may wear a gold ornament* 
or a aihrd (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siw&liks and 
lower Himalayas Eolis may wear both, though Chamllra may not. 
Again O^gis and Chamdrs may intermarry, as a D&gi who makes 
shoes becomes a Chamdr. Otherwise he remains aD&gi. i'etthe 
Eolis rank above the Cham&rs or Ddgis and in the lower Himalayas 
a Eanet will drink water from a Eoli’s brass vessel, but not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the Sficha or ' pure ' 
Eolis of the following note 

Ones upon a time, vhen the Simla Hills were occupied by Kanets, rattle disease carried 
oil nearly all tbe cattle of tho Tillagers, As no shoe-makers (Cbamirs) were available to 
remove me countless dead bine, and as the villagers could take no food till the caroaees 
were removed from their houses, they took counsel to get out of tho difSculty they were in; 
and some Kanet familiog undertook to remove them, hut these families were avoided hy the 
other Kenets, as they were polluted by touching tho dead kine, and were termed Kolis. 
Thus the Kdlis are degraded Kanets. But they retain their folt, to that the Koli gets are tiie 
same as those of the Kanets, and some Kolis of the Shandilya and Kishyap gotn are found in 
these hills. Kolie do not touch beef. But they gladly eat tbe flesh of a male buffalo offered 
to a goddess in saeriflee. ^ey also freely eat the flesh of a black bear. There are no 
SachZ Kolfs in the Simla Hills, f bnt only Soohd Kolia. Tbe Fahiri word tuehd means pure 
or purifled, from the Sanskr, Shuehi, pure, purified or clean. They are like the Jhfnware 
of the plaina, and water may be taken from their hands. Tbe Koli deity is called Khathe- 
•bar. 


* This prohibition would appear to be due to some old sumptuary law of the Rdjis 
ffimilarly, at fonerale Kolu may use tbe iholU (drum) and sandi (pipe), but no othen : 
Kanets may use any musical instruments except the naningha—and even that mnr be used 
by permissiem. In ttw hUher rangra it Is custonar}’ to beat a drum at funerals, but in the 
lower the AaftOf puikh aJMjhaUat are used, 
t On the other hand a very oarefnl observer (Ur. W. Ooldstream), wrote 
In the lower hills (at least I have seen them in BiMspur State) Uiere are Saehd Kolia 
' from whose huids Rijputs and Uiins can eat and drink. The flaot is that the neoasailiy 
having menials eerem<mially pure has erdhted these 8aeb& Kolis, for Jhfnwars end Brah. 
mans are not everyvliare to te got to supply food and d»ink, especially in the lower hills. 
Tba coloniea of Baehd Kolis 1 saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water* 
carriers, etc.)” , 


. Th$^K4U»^lheh%lli. S5tt; 

In tli» Bioila BiUs anj^tW story abont the origin ipC the Bolts is that 
a Kanet father had two sods by two wires and . divided. , his property 
. batwMn them, it being agreed oo that who should he tha first to 
' plough in the n^oruing should get the first share. The yoongeabrother 
Waa'the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking 
-and finding hiih gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but ^ding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this he 
was turned out of his caste. He had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of skinning- and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolis, who generally do 
no menial work, the Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended the Dagolia who skin and eat 
dead cattle. They are further sub-divided into Dagoli and Thdknr of 
whom the former will not eat with the latter because they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And betwoeii the Kolis and Dagolia come 
the Pfims who are considered below the Kolia and above the Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kanets will not drink 
> with them. They are endogamous. 

In Kumh&rsain the Kolis appear to be divided into three classes, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,^ while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirrfi, 
Karrirfi and (or) Shilfi, which is veiy numerous in Kullu. The 
Bashirrfi are closely allied with the Jihotra group, but the people of 
Kumbfirsain will not oat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirmfir do not appear to object to doing so. 

But another account divides the Kolis of the Simla Hills into two 
classes : (») those who do no menial work, and with whom Kanets 
will drink (but not marry), and (ii) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again have a snb-group called Rahert who 
will eat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casted even by 
the Dagolis. Tho pfims rank between the Kolis and the Dagolis. 

In Kullu tho Ddgi is commonly styled Koh', or, in Sarfij, Betn.t 
But those Kolis who have taken to any particular trade are oallM 
by the trade name, e,g., bdrdri; basket maker; barhye, carpenter; 
daugri, iron-smolter ; ptmbe, wool cleaner ; and these names stick 
to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been the 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.§ So also Chamfirs and Lohfirs, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only Dfigis (Kolis) who took to those 

* Only those whose hereditaiy occupation is tailoring are allowed to wear gold->not even 
those who have recently adopted it. 

I The Raher in these hills are like tho sweepers or Bhangfs of tho plains. 

rfi<{hu or bai(hu, a low-caste (Di{d) attendant on a Kanet (or upper class family : 
IKaoVs Eulu Dialect of Hindi, p. Sl.l On the other hand the majority of the low eaates 
in Knllu were ip 1891 returned as Dagis in Kullu proper (the Kullu tahsil) and as in 
Sarij, and the terms appear to be synonymous though the latter is preferred as implying 
no reproa^ Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Digi is also said to be derived from 
dagnd to feU. Neither ddg nor dagnd is oiven by Diack, op. eit. 

§ In Kullu the hi^r eaates are styled Mitarka (derived from hhitar-JcA, 'of the 
drcle’), while the lower are called Barka,* * * § «f tho outer circle'. The latter tnclud ift 
Thiwi or carpenter, Darehi, ferryman, Koli or Dlgi and Byehi or axeman, Lohir and 
Bar;a (mr Balpt), an iionemelttf or worker in nWgAi, and Chamir in the oifier given i g wiiw 
Oesstier, 18d7, p. 61, 
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Tkt KoUi M cUmli, 


trftdei;batat tho preaent day other B&gUa w9l not eat with the 
Lohirs, and in some parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
OhsmArs. Most Digis will eat the flesh of bears, leopai^, or 
langur monkeya. All except the LOh^rs eat the fleeh of oattle who 
hare died a natural death. They stand in a subordinate position to 
the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands of* them. Certain 
families of Ddgfs, Cliam&rs, and Loh&rs are said to be the honddrs 
le., ' the courtyard people ’ of certain Kanet families.* When a Kanet 
dies, his heirs call the koriddr Ddgfs through their jatai or headmen : 
they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do 
other services, in return for which they get food and the iiria or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Ddgfs, but they share them with the Chamirs : the latter take 
the skin, and all divide the flesh. The Ddgfs carry palanquins when 
used at marriages. The Lohdrs and Cham&rs also do work in iron 
and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowances. 
The dress of the Dtlgfs does not differ materially from that of the 
Kanets, except in being generally coarser in material and scantier 
in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. 

Sir James Lyall has the following insfamctive passage on the 
evolution of the Koli, but he frankly acknowledges that popular 
ethnology, which almost invariably describes a low as formed from 
a higher caste by degradatiofa, is not on his side 


“ Prom the natural evolution of caste disUnctions in this direction. I would reason that 
OUM aU Ae lower cutes in Kullu ate the flesh of catUe, but u Hindu ideas firmer 
footing, the b^r off refrained and applied to themulves the name of Kolf.t Popular ti«. 
dition s^. howoTor, to go m the opposite directiOT^ tor according to it lie K&s came 
from Hindustin and gradually fell to their present low position. The real KoH or u hat* 
called in Kullu the Baehcha Kolf, is tound £ KoUehr, fim&on eto S KinmS^ 
w* ‘'•Litton uoribes to it a much hfcr Sot tSm^t 

|ww holda The Kolfs of Kingra will not ^ve intercourra with the K^s o^ullu o^u^ 

twing defiled hy toSg 

flesh. But it is the same with Brahmans of the plains and of the hilS ; they wifi not IiSIm? 

k. 11 ^ aware w^t pprito the ^lis of Ka^a hold to the Ohanils of Kfingra, but I 
believe t^ m ct^idemd infenor to them, and that they will not eat together mr inter- 
marry, pe Chavis of Kanm wiU wt. I understand, touch dead cator^d will not mU 


♦TheKullugossttsf of 189? gjvM a somewhat dlfiaToiitTiiT riftn a. vJZ. 

orD<gi. unotcriou.WUsy.lgOTii«t «nd thriftleu. “ ^’l^d^J^KVdo^S 
diffsr materially from Kanets. except that they are generally poorer and hn^ nn r..t! 

tomary menial services on the occuion of a birth, a marriage or a death 

S? alio wcM at hamt tto?. ^ 
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KoU^Kriilhnt. 

ThttB the Koli is found as far west as Chambft, ihrongliout the Hindu 
States of the North-east Punjab, in K&ngia and the Siwlliks. He 
is idso found in Sirmfir to the eastward, and in that State he oconpies 
a low position, below the Loh&r, Bfdi and B&jgi, but above the 

• Chanel and Ddmr&. He must not let his shadow foil upon any person 
of high caste, and ois-Giri Eanets and Bhd(a will not even drink 
water touched by him. Tet these two castes and even Bdjpnts will 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vessel and oan prepare their 
. food in his house if it n^as been fresh plastered with cow-dung. The 
term Eoli is almost synonymous with ‘serf* and at weddings Eolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not use palanquins or a kettledrnni 
(naqdra).* Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some of 
them, the jhajra form bdng often used or merely the simple rite 
of putting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.t 

Eou, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in- Amritsar. 

EorX, the term for a Eoai, said to be in use in Simla. 

Koaii, EaitdIt, E<1bai. One of the original main sections of the Balooh, but 
not now an organised tuman.X It is found wherever the Balooh have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekr&n. Most of the 
&1ooh in Mnltdn are either Eorai or Rind, bat they have long been, 
for practical purposes, J&ts, having forgotten their old language, 
disnsM their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour- 
ing population, though they not uncommonly oontinne to wear their 
hlur long. The Edrai form one of the five Baloch tribes represented 
in the Ohen&b Colony. 

Eubais, -SB, Eoraishi, Eoraisi, see Qubaisb. 

Eobi, a Eamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

EobbshI, an agricultural clan found in Montgomeiy. See Qnraish. 

Eobi. Eonsf, (Ewdrf is probably a misspelling for Eorf). The Eorfs are 
Hlndnstdnf Ohamdrs, but are looked on more or less as a separate 
caste iu the Punjab : see under Eoli. 

EoitTi* lA Eamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Eorlai, see EittXhX. * 

EotIiA, an agribultnral clan found in Shdhpnr. 

Eotlibbia, a Rdjpnt sept of the 1st grade, deriving its name from the 
principality of Eofiehr. 

Ebavhib. fr. Pers. hamin or (according to Drew) fr. krum, work : a 

of mfllers and potters, most numerous in Darel, but also found in . the 
fertile valley of Tangir in the Indus Eohistdn. 

Ebishhi, a Hindu Vaishnava sect. Members of the Erishnf sect properly 
so called, will commence every sentence of their talk with the word 
* Erishn.* Other devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 


* Sirmdr CtaaMttr, pp. 8t, 84 sad SO.'”* 
ttAM,r. 80 . * , ’ ■ 

tlbbetMn 189) speaVs of the Ko»l, s) Rial but ia $ 391 he qoeUs an old Bdooh reraa 
" Taa Rot and Koral are joined together ; they are equil with the Bind." The Komi narar 
appear to hare esaroUsd independent rale. ) 



/aj £fH‘ Vipt^ to %h9 ilojy Er^ of n^gtlid 

ordinary ^ Rim, B&m.* Of^ra ‘Will, pro only tHe words j'at Oopdtji^ 

* inetory toHihe herdsman.* And there is a sect known as thp. Jai- 
Idshof who worship none bnt Knshn, and are remarkable for the 
.opmbination'they present of 4he extreme Shaiva and VaiehnaTa prao*« 
tiPes. They are said to hare been founded by Muni Oitatre^ to be 
connected elpsely with the Sanidsis, or even to be a sect of the Bdm* 
mdrgfs, to bo reornited from both sexes end to worship nnde.before the 
image^of their god. On the other hand, they are devoted to the holy 
' plaoes'of the Vaishnavas, to (tobsrdhan, Mathra, the Go^varf, and all 
tiiat has to do with the history of Krishn : they read the Bhdgavat 
Gfta ; they are sompuloos observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
are even reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they are known as Bai ; and their 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white soull-oaps, with flaps 
over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada and the 
deity Ohang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Hrishn and which is made of black 
wood or stone, and on the head of which they keep a small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. At the time of prayer males and 
females alike are said to divest themselves of their clothes and to wor- 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that 'of Chang 
Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called »esh, and with whicn every one who enters the temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Binau temple. 

KubbIr, q. Kumhdr, in Jhelnm, 


KubbI, a sept of Balooh. (M.). • 

Kuohabs, (1) a got of Mfrdsfs, attached to the Malhi Jftts ; (2) a got of the 
Khatris. 

Kdohbabd, lit. 'brush-binder.’ The term is not a generic name) but 
an occupational one. The Kuohbands settled in Hissdr say that their, 
place of origin is Chitor in Rdjpntdna, and that, during some catastro- 
phe, vaguely stated to have occurred some two or three centuries ago, 
* some tribes migrated north and assumed this desigpiation and calling, 

' The Knchband gntt are— Ohauhin^ Pnnw&r, Gablot, Kdchwa, Banins, 
Sulankhi or Solkhi, Bfirhia, Sassaud, Badgujar, and Morwfir. They 
learnt brush-meking from Ghangar, and their women also acquired 
the art of baking toys of clay. In Hoshiirpnr the Knohbanw are 
regarded as Kan jars by others, but' say themselves that they are 
Ghirds; and in that District their pots are Sdd, Batwir, Bes, uakayhira, 
Sankal, Bagflhar and Sonri. No longer nomads they are now more 
or less settled, especially in the suburbs of Delhi, and in the canton- 
ments of Amb&la and Mathra. At Ambila they intermarry with Sinsis 


* The Saniisfa often train thnr order to Sw&ml Ditatre, the Mnnf Oattatreya of Saaskilt 
worhe, who is son itimis 8%idto have hem the precursor of Shankar AoharaJ, and all 
Santasis, it is said, roeeire the mtntm in th}*hams of Ditatre, There is, howerer, a 
story of a contest between tnk Muni and Quru Qorakh Nith, which would place the ferner 
at a date much latorthan Shankar Ach&raJ aad either this Ditatre or another of the same 
Bamaisloekad onu thefonnder of the JuUshni sect. 


and Kanjara from tbe PhalkiAn StafM; whence they came. They earn a . 
living as Bhtkans, makers of khaa- kAoseoreens and even As dbmestie eer- 
jants in cantonments. Their women also make and selHsiinds (oobhiOns 
for carrying loads on the bead) and chinkia (netsfOr banging op fpod^ eto; 
m) and even as prostitutes. But as a tribe they are no longer erimiirip. 
Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all lyce thbse in 
vogue among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as midwives 
at a fee of annas 4 for a boy and 2* for a girl. The birth of a -bov 
IS celebrated by the distribution of sngar. ■ ^ ■ 

No Kuchbrnd may marry within his own clan, and, as the Punwdr 
and Surankhi stand highest in the social scale, it is considered an 
honour to intermarry with them. Marriage is contracted in thin ' 
way: At betrothal, the parents of the bridegroom present Ovo' 
rupees to the bride’s family ; this is the whole ceremony.* At the 
wedding, a pole is filed upright in the ground and a burning coal 
plMedatits foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
. of the left band of tho other, and the couple circle round the pole seven 
times and afterwards blow seven times on to the coals. Then the bride- 
groom takes the bride into his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in- 
forming her at the time that it is his tent and her future shelter. 
The bride returns to her parents. 

The muMdwa, or home-coming, is performed in tliis wise. When 
the pakkhia are struck and the tribe starts on a tour, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by a panck of two men as witnesses, goes to tho nride’s 
residence and there presents Its. 20 to her parents. He is th en 
allowed to pass one iii^ht under his father-io-lsw’s roof and next day 
takes his bride home, the bridegroom’s two witnesses exhorting the pair 
on their duty towards each other. A second, or karexoa, marriage is 
very rarely resorted to. ^le bridegroom never mentions the name 
of his mother-in-law. 

When a death occurs, the corpse is carried on a bier of bamboos, 
shaped like a ladder, to the Hindu burning place. They do not 
collect any of the ashes {phul) after the body is burnt. Three days 
later the deceased’s near relations and those who carried the bier go 
to the burning place and convey with them a small quantity of milk. 
The ashes aro collected in one place and the milk sprinkled on them. 

On the 12th day the corpse bearers are fed with rice and sugar and 
the remnant is distributed. 


Although these Kuchbands style themselves Hindtis they will eat 
food cooked by almost any caste. Cow’s flesh alone is abjured by them. 
Of wild animals the;^ catch and snare jackal, lisards (admia), iguanas* 
foxes, porcupines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all Sthem! 


* Ib Hoshiirpnr two emissaries of the boy’s father go to the bride's house and are 
liquor. In return they distribute two rupees worth of sweetmeats and to con&m 
e bstrothaL A marriage letter is sent as among Hindus, to fix the date to ^ 
ahampooing of the pair with whatnA. llie phsnts at the wedding are made hr the b^ 
lister or sister's daughter or by th8''girl8. But the couple blow on to the fire 
the wedding piooession HUs withdrawn to its halting place, the boy's sister him In 
her aims and geta a rupee. The shawls of the pair are then nnlmo t te d, the bov salut^ 
hil father-in-law and gets a rupees which is spent on Uquo/. ^ aaiatM 
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Like other aboriginal tribes^ the Kuohbanda exferaot ewrative oil from 
9 &nda lizard and do blood-letting with leeohea or by the onpping proeeie. 

The Kuohband in Hiasir worship fidm Deo and Lidta Masl^ The 
temple of the former is said to lie in the desert 20 mUes west of 
Bikdner. A fair takes place there twioe a year in Bhddon said lUgh, 
and on these occasions the Kuohband visit the ferine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no resect for other plaoea 
of pilgriman, suck as HardwArj JawdUjf, etc. Thqr also worship 
. the oow. ui the event of any> one falling sick, it ia oustomary to 
invoke B&m, thufr:-** Bim, we will offer one seer of grain to your 
mother oow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is fed. If small-poz 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Masdni inGurgdoo. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service j fo^ is 
given to two old and to two young women in her name, and a oocoanut 
IS offered on the shrine. 

The Kuohband in Hoshidrpnr say they are descended from Khizr 
Pilof Alldhbds in the iUigarh District of the United Provinces. 
There, is also a Mahdrdni’s shrine at Alldhbds, and at her shrine a 
pig is ssorifioed. ^ 7%e animsPa forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring put in its ear. It is then killed by sticking a large needle 
into its ribs, the head used to make a paloo, while ue rest of the 
flesh is cooked separately and thrown into the fire with five loaves and 
some liquor as an offering to Mahdrdni. 

Knohbands have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for many tribes. Tbe Jdf is called a Pant, the Mahdjan or 
money-lender a Kapnia, the Chamdr a Namoa, the Qujar a Aomar 
and the Mosalmin a Dela. ^ * 

Kudbah, a Mnhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KubXba a small caste, nearly all Mnhsgimadans, who work as water* 
oarriers and are probably Jhfnwars. They are found chiefly in KiUmt 
and Bah&walpnr. * 

K<jk, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelum. 

Kok, a muhin or sept of tbe Gil J&t. Found in strength in Hoshidrpur 
whore the sept have a l&iya or group of originally 22 villages. 

KuKA, a fanatical sect of the Sikhs. To tbe peaceful order of tbe 
Uddsfs belonged one Bdlak Singh, au Arofa by caste, of Hazio in 
Attook, who about 1846 inaugurated among the Sikhs a movement 
which was directed ^iust the participation of Brahmans in weddings, 
and, generally, against their influence over tbe community. Be 
. . formed adherents in the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they bMame 
known as Sagrisi or HabUs.* On Bilak Singh's death in 1868 his 
nephew Kdbn Singh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
number of followers, whose doctrines are never ^vdged. 

Singh's teaching was, however, taken up by B4m Singh, a carpenter 
of Bhainf AM in Lndhi4na,t where he built an extensive deni and 


• No explaiMtion of time two temu appears to hare been enaaeted. 

t Aoeordba to locab lemnd Him Bugh was bnildiiig a toiise at Hun for a -flarfU 
whw he fouM he had oat a beam too short. The Sappid'a dau^terbadeUmtrvttaaaiB* 
gi did aoaad fooadithsd frown toolong. ffmiilisr he leant the weids cf 


KUkdra^Kvldchi. 
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maintained considerable state. He preached that he was himself an 
incarnation of Gnrfi Goviod Singh itnd prophesied the speedy over* 
throw of the British power. In 1872 the Kdkas rose without any 
concerted pUn^ and a band of about 150 invaded the Mdler Kotla State 
Md attacked the capita), but were beaten off. At Burr, a village 
in Pftti&la, they surrendered and 49 of them were executed by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiitna. B4m Singli who had not 
rarsonally participated in the events was deported to Bangoon where 
he died in 1888, but his followers believe lie is still alive and will* 
re appear. Bis brother Budh Singh inherited the dtra, H&m Singh 
had divided the Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bore 
the Muhammadan title of auba* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kukaaf or “ shouters ” because, unlike other 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy (wa/d)t during their devotions 
shaking their heads and shouting thoir prayers. The latter end with 
e, ctj ot 8at Sri Akdl,'* God \a True.” Dike many other sects they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the Kuka is 
often distinguished by the aidhi pag, a special way of tying the turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollon cord the knots of which 
are used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 
the name Ndmdhdria. The Edkas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near Nawdshahr in Jullundur) in honour of 
Guru Tegh Bahddnr the ministrants are said to bo Kfikas. The Kfikds 
revere the Sau SdJehi, a book which professes to bo a conversation 
between S4hib Singh and Gurbaksh Singh on tho sayings and doings 
of Gobind Singh, the tenth Gara.§ 

E6kaba, tho chief exorcists {dan denewdUia) of the S4ndal Bdr. They 
have a semi-sacred position. — See Nekok4ra. 

KoiiCHi, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch and tribesmen of 
the Fateh Khan who founded the Dera of that name. Tho Kuldchi once 
held a broad truct, 20 kaa wide by 12 long, in Dera Ism&il Kh4n ahd 
gave their name to the town of Kolilchi, from which the tahsil of 
Knl&ohi takes its name. But at the close of the 18th century they 
wore described as once subjects of the Mirrani Balooh and then 
tributary to Mirza Khdn, the Qizzilb&sh, to whom they paid Bs. 12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear tu have accompanied the Hot, who 
found Dera Ism4il Kh&n, in conNidorable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors rather than as a military caste and 
they have now sunk to the ntatns of Jd^s, Kol4ohi tahsil having been 
overrun by the Gandapnr PathAns who are still dominant in it, 

which had enabled her to lengthen the beam. These were lodh gur&, or according to otheA, 

** AlUh-hu al-samad." Rim bingh's ruin was attributed to his having revealed this watch- 
word too freely to bia followers. 

* These Muhammadan terms must not be taken to imply any leanuigs towards IslAin on 
the part of tho Kdkis who in 1870 per^trated the murder of a number of Muhammadan 
butohera at Amritsar in revenge for thoir slaughter of kine. 
t Fr. P. kak, a shriek or cry. 

{Arab. waj.i, ecstasy. The Kdkis also pr^tise religious danees, m Which the 
wproaohing extirpation of the heathen isesymbolised by drawing the hand across the 
throat.— • a • 

Maolagan, 6 107, 

§ Santokh nngh, author of the SAraj Parltdth, does not however mention this work and 
its atttiwntioity is not established. UacauliSe's Sikh iM«y*eii,*Yoil, V, p. 1, 
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Kuiai^Kmihdr, 


Kwui, an agrionltural clan found in Sh&hpnr. * 

'EtfLiiR, potters in the valley belovr CHitr^l and in the Gilgit and Indna 
valleys; seeOhitr&li. 

Kniiia, a small J&f clan in Jfnd which has a Siiih whose aamddh is in Kniftr 
Kh4s. He was killed by a carpenter^ so they never gire or sell ghi 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 

Kuuia, a J&t tribe found in the Lodhrin tahsil of Mult&n. 

KoIiTA, a Muhammadan J&f clan (agrioultnral) found in Montgomery. 

KuHHia, GboiiiXb, Ghohab, KHdeia, EoBHia, EedhIb, EdsHAR or Eub^b, 
fern. -f. The Eumh^r, or, as he is more often called in the i’nnjab, 
Ghumidr, is the potter and brick'burner of the conntiy. He is most 
nnmerons in Hiss&r whore he is often a hnsbandman, and in the sub* 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as J&t* ie a true village menial, receiving 
customary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household nso, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages 
and towns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Loh ir and not very much above that of the Ghamfir ; 
for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
animal sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him ; as also his 
readiness to carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-burnmr 
of the Punjab, as he alone understands the working of kilns ; and it is 
in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that he makes 
bricks also when they arc moulded ; but the ordinary village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Gham&r. The 
Enmh6r is called Paz&wagar or kiln-burner, and Edzagar (vnlg. Enj- 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally used for those only who 
make the 6nor sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gils&z and Gilkir should 
probably be regarded as groups of the Bdj or Tarkhdn, rather than 
of the Eumh&r. Grave-diggers, gorkun or gorkand, are said to be 
generally Enmh&rs. In Pesh&war and in Attock and Bdwalpindi the 
Knmh&r is known as the Enldl or Eal&l. Mnlt&ni in Gnig&on is said 
to denote a Eumhlir, potter’s work being often done there by men from 
Mnltin. Phnsrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as GKlgo. 

The Eumhfirs are both Hindus or Sikhs and Muhammadans by re- 
ligion. 

The Hindu Kwnhdrs. 

The Hindu Eumhdr is sometimes termed, bonorifically Parjftpat or 
Praj&pati, aEterH^e Vedio Ehttjdpatis, who were lords and creators of 
the universe, because they maice things of earth. In Kapfirtjudd, how 
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ever, the title is said to bo .bestowed on the Kutuhdrs because they trade 
in grain and transport it. In Ndbha the Kuinhdr* claims descent from 
Brahma as in tho well-known lines 

Bdtnjdl kd Bdngra, Kiahnjdt kd Ahtr, 

Brahmmd jdt Kumhdr hat, 8keo ki jdl faqir. 

» Bdma was by casto a Bdngar, Kishen an Ahir, Brahmma a Kumhdr^ 
and Shiva a faqir.’* 

Once, runs the logeod, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except tho Kumhdr who put his into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck root. When tho |pod 
some days later asked his sons for tho cane, they had none to give him, 
but the Kumhdr offered his to the god and received from him tho title 
of Parjdpat or ’ Glory of the World ’> But nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 

Tradition also points persistently to tho hhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
an ancestor of the Kumhdrs. In Gurgaon he is said to have had two 
wives, the first of whom ran away from her homo and so her children 
were called Gola. The second wife’s offspring were called Mahr or 
Mahdr bocause sho was the sistor of the first. Another version is that 
the 6rst wife after forsaking her husband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Mahrs claim superior status to the Golas, but tbh 
latter tell quite another story. Thus in the Bdwal nizdmat of Ndbha 
the Golas say that Brahma had 60,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
earthenware. To ono of them he gave a gola (hall) for a pattern. He 
made vessels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called gol 
is still made in Bdwal by the Kumhdrs. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on whicli to make pottery. For this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go to a Kumhdr's house to reverence 
the chah,t when Brahma is worshipped. 

A nd yet again the Golas in Ndbha claim Kubd as ono of themselves 
and say that ho it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until ono day 30 sdhds came to his house ; nevertheless relying 
on God’s grace he bade his wife sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, as described 
in tho following version of the well'known linos 

Kdbd hhagat Kumhdr thd, 

Bhdndd ghaxtd bia. 

Har Oovina kirpd kart, 

Hue bia he tia. 

“ Kfibd was a potter and made 20 pots a day ; but the Almighty was 
gracions and the 20 increased to 30.” 

To this incident is due the custom at Hindu weddings of curtainiog 
off a room in which sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being trusted to dispense unbounded liospitality. Moreover 
Kumhdrs still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 

• Or OUittnihir, as ha is termed, except ivBiwsl niiimat with a pun on Us vocation, 
whidh imrolves ' tundng.’ • . . .«* 

f It sjmhUues the tMarthan thaXka* or discus of Sri Kruhaa. 



The Hindu Ktmkdrs. 


Tho Hindo Kambdrs of the soath-east Punjab are divided into two 
main groups Mahr and Gola, the latter being inferior. Mahr wives 
wear no nose-ring. 

The origins of the Mahrs and Golas are variously described.^ The 
word Mahr has given rise to severHl folk>elymologies. One, which is 
somewhat widespread in the 8outh«east Punjab, avers that once during 
a famine a Knmhdr woman loft her home and in her wanderings lost her 
' infant son, who grew up and, returning home, married his own mother 
, in ignorance of their relationship. But the truth came out, and so 
their children were called man-bar, or ' mother-stealor.’ But Mahar 
is also traced to mahr, * * * § venerable* or ‘ chief*; and, in Jind, where the 
Mahrs claim to be the pure descendants of Kdbfi bhagat, to maw, 
‘crown.’ 


There are, however, several other groups in Gnrgdon, viz., the Hanslia, 
Tanur,* Mali and B&j Kumhdr, Of those the last named work as 
masons and thus hold a superior position, tho higher Hindu castes not 
disdaining to drink water drawn by them. In the Nfibha account are 
noted a Baldia,t a Hateliaj; and an Agaria group, each termed khdnp. 
In Strmur, Ndhan talisil, we find the Mahr sub-caste only, the Golas 
not being found there,§ though they are found in Paonta. 

The Hindu Mahr gof«|| include one or two namos of some interest. 
For instance : — 

. According to a tradition current in Lahore the forebear of the Mahar 
Kumhdrs had four sons ; to tho eldest of whom lie assigned the task of 
sifting the brick dust, whence he was called Hangroha ('sifter’) : to 
the second son ho entrusted the wheel with its tholepin [kila), whence 
Kilia : the third shaped tho wet earth and brought out the ends (nok), 
whence Nokbal : and the fourth dried them, whence Sokhal, from avkh, 

* dry.* These now form four gota. A B&jput of the Sarobi got brought 
up a boy and married him to his daughter, but then discovering he 
was a Kumhfir disowued him and his wife. Sarohi is also said to mean 
out-caste. So too among the GolasH we find tho Jalandhrd got which 
is so called after Bfipd, a bhagat of Devi, who was born in the water 
{ial). It is the chief got of the Gola group in Lahore. 

In Kapfirthala, Amritsar and, generally speaking, in the Punjab 
north of the Sutlej the Mahr-Gola classification is unknown. The 
principal got in the central Punjab is the Dol, but there are many 
other sections.^ 

To the list of Bindn Kumhdr ^ofa^ may be added the Utrddhf, in 
Multdn, whose females used to wear the nath. They are shop-keepers 
by trade and do not make pottery. They abstain from eating meat. 

* The Tanur gots sre Khan^, Khotia, Mshiwilia and Rai Bad&r. 

f Hie Bsldla are so called because they live by carrying earth on haldt ibuUocka). They 
do not act sa aervsnta, and sre not found in the Nibha State. 

t Ue Hatelia are so called because, unlike the others, they do not make earthenware on 
a wheel but by hand. Th^ are not found in NAbha and do not act as servants. 

§ The Mahr women in mrmdr wear tho nosering, which the Goins do not, bnt the 
Thera snb'Oaste, which is the highest of the three, also wear it. This Then group ia not 
mentiaged elsewhere. 

11 nwu full list see Appendii. 
f She Appendix. t * 
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In Gurddspur the Hind a Gham4rs arc divided into two groups, 
claiming descent from R6j4 Sain Pdl, a R&jput, who had seven eons 

"" 6. Haljhal Who became pottern. Their 

descendants avoid marriage 


1 . 

2, 

3 . 

5 . 


Ohumant 
Ojha. 

Tatla. 

Machchana. 

Kahlon, who became a cultivator and 
thus a JiLt by caste. 


7. Tak 


] 


inter se, because they were 
true brothers. 


The Territorial Groups. 

The Kumhdra of Sirsa are divided into the Jodhpuiia, from Jodhpur, 
who nse the fumaco or hha\{i nud are generally raero potters, and the 
Bfkiineri^or Desi, from Bikaner who use kilns [pajawas), but are chieSy 
agricultural and look down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading. 
In Hiss&r there are four nondescript groups, the Bfddwati, Magreohi, 
Nagori and Bhandia and others. All these appear to be really differ- 
ent tribes nnd not separate clana of one and the same tribe or caste, as, 
though all smoke and eat together, they will not intermarry. Of these 
the hrst-named smoke with Jd^s, and take wives from the Rugrachi, 
but will not give them brides in return. Other groups mentioned in 
accounts from this District are thcGola, Maru and Mnla, all throe dis- 
tinct and not intermarrying. But other accounts make the Gk>la the 
same as the Hard and the Bfd&wati identical with the Magrochi. 
Several of the Kumh&r tribes havo abandoned pottery and taken to 
agriculture as an occupation and have thus risen in the social scale. 

Other territorial groups of tho Hindu Kuinhdrs are ■ 

1. Bdgri or Mdrwdfi,* q. v. 

2. Btogay{u) a sub-caste, found in Kapurthala, uriginally immi- 

grants from the Bdngny. 

8. Desi.* 

Occupationally, the Bdgfi group is also snb-dividod into Kliapmdrus 
or agriculturists and Kliapbandas ur potters, which form sub-castes, 
' as they do not intonnarry, or eat or smoke together. They avoid four 
got$ in marriage. 'I'he M&rwdffs oi the Bdgar use camels at weddings, 
as they keep camels instead of donkeys. Besides Guga, they also affect 
Jfn Devi, whose shrine is on a hill near Jaipur. Fairs are held there 
on the 8th and 0th eudi of Chait and Asauj. 

The Mdrwdyi-Desi groups appear to bo found only in Jfnd, and in 
Sidlko(. 

The Kumhdrs of Kdngra appear, however, to bo also known as Desi, 
and their women wear gold nose-rings. Their gots are Danidl, Gan- 
gotra and Sobal. In Mdler Kotla the Pajdwagars are said to be Dasf, 
there being no Mdrwdyfs in the State, and this Desf group is further 
sub-divided into Mabrs and Golas. In Jfnd these two sub-divisions of 
tho Desf group are also found, the Mahr being also called Mara. 

The Occupational Groups. 

The Kumhdrs are also divided into several occupational groups, 
viz . ; — 

(t) The Agaria or Aggaria (a synonym for Kdzgar, q. v.) who are 
found in N&bha, vsbere they form a bans withoamp/s, and 


* For a full list Me Appeadiz. 
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avoid near kin in marriage. Claiming to be of higher rank 
than the other Kiunhdrs, they wear the janeo and oook 
their food in a chauk, 

(n) The Kundgar, or makers of kun^s (tronghs or tnbs), in M6« 
lerkotia, when they are all of one got, the Aggarw&I, and 
say they came from Agra. They claim B&jput extraction 
and are often called Panjpire as they worship five pfrs^ 
Pir&n Pfr, Gug&, KhwAj^jf, Devi and Nig&hd. 

(m) The Kfisgar, found in Jfnd, Ndbha (where thq^ are also 
called Agaria}, KAngfUi Sirmfir, Multdn, and ^mler Kotla 
(where they are all Sdlv&han by got). They mako kuzaa or 
small vessols and claim Ghhatri origin. [See Agaria (t) 
aupra\ . 

{iv) The Nfingars or salt-workers are fonnd in Jind ; and in Mnlt&n 
where they aro known as Nnniris and used formerly to 
make salt, but they now deal in charcoal. 

(v) The Psj&wagar or kiln-bnmers, found in M&lor Kotla where 
they make bricks and have two groups — M&rw^rf and 
Desf. 

ivi) The Shoragar, found in Jfnd, and in Sli&hpnr, are makers of 
saltpetre, bat hardly form a distinct group. 

The cults of the Kumhfirs offer many points of interest. Thus in 
Delhi the Kumh&rs worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa- 
rently, especially affect Tabar Pfr, as well as the Khw&ja of Ajmer ; 
and in the amiwaa of Asauj they visit the shrine of Shams Kh&n at 
Nangal-dewat in Delhi. The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
giving chdriin,etc., to the poor in her name. In M&ler Kotla the Hindu 
Kfizegars invoke Pfr Dastefr,* the Krdn Pir, before beginning work, 
making a diva or earthen lamp in his name, to ensure the safety of the 
things made, lu Nfibha the Kfizegars again invoke Ghulibn Q&dir 
Muhf-ud- Din JiUni and other Muhamniadau saints, though they are 
Hindus. At weddings too they make offerings to pir«, etc., and dis- 
tribute rice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. 

In Dera Ghizi Kh6n the Kumbfirs, who are all Muhammadans, affect 
the Tannsa Pfr. 

In Lahore the Kumh^rs celebrate the Holf with more enthusiasm 

any other caste. Their prinoi^ shrines are those of Bim Sahai, 
pit of Bonecha in (T) Lahore, and of the pir of Nayar, a village in 
the district of Bincha Chitranan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State. 

The Kayarw£14 pir also has a shrine in Hateli, a village in (f) Ndbhai 
whence the Kumh&rs migrated into the Amloh nizimat of Nfibha. 
When a child is li months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer li sera of malidd and this is also distributed among the brother- 
hood. The mother is then taken to a well to dMw water, oanring 
withiAr some boMi (boiled grain)* for distribution among ohildren. 

: *• 

* Pasted is also the yfr of tho Kashmiil (HubamniadBO) Kumhiis in Qsrdispnr. 
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When the ohfld is 6 months old they offer sweets to the ^^dess at 
E&ngfa. They also worship tho chak at the Holi and Diwdli festivalsii 

The Kumh&rs in N&bha» both (Jolas and Mahrs, affect Bhaiton and 
Guga especially. And in the Bdwal mzdmat they play the tabla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Kupisar Kumhi^j 
an attendant of Devi, with whom he used to play chess. In an 
assemblage of Kumh&rs one of the caste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while the others perform music. Kumhdrs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, though they consider it a 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. The Kumhdrs express jby 
by a curious dance, in Lahore. 

The Kumhdrs, both Gola and Mahr, of Bdwal worship Sati once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, whore the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is bound to ride on an ass at her wedding under penalty of ex- 
communication. In Amloh the Gola Kumhdrs do not wear red clothing 
at weddings. Those of other niz&mata bring tho bride in a cart. 

The Kumhdrs of Bdwal perform a child’s first tonsure at Bhairon’s 
shrine at Bds in Gurgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also taken with their garments tied together, to offer sweets and 
cash in lieu of a he-goat. 

In Kdngra tho Kumhdrs havo no saints of their own, except the 
potter's wheel, ehak, which originated in Gorakh Ndth’s gift to them of 
his mundar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been woishipped 
at the Diwdlf, and on that day Kumhdrs cease from work, make offer- 
ing to the chak in fulfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle 'its blood on the wheel. When a chak is revolved for the first 
time some sweet porridge {karah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children or if they die young ho vows his next child to the chak, to 
which solemn offerings are made if his prayer bo heard. The chafe is 
also worshipped by Bdjputs of the higher groups. 

Few Kumhdrs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of Ndnak or his 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar . the Sukhal Kumhdrs acknowled|(e the 
authority of the mdhants of TejiwAld and Bdm Dds, who are disciples 
of ^bd Budhd, Ndnak’s disciple, and theso . mahanta come to con- 
gratulate them on the birth of a son, receiving presents in return. 

The Muhammadan Ktmhdra. 

The Muhammadan Kumhdrs also have two territorial gproups— Dssf 
and Mnltdnf in Mdler Kotla, Jind and Ndbha. The Desi women 
wear a gown (pahan) over the trousers, which hangs from the neck, 
while the Multdnf women wear a petticoat. Desi women believe in 
Sftla, but not so the Multdnis. 

In Gurddspur the division is into Panjdbi and Kashmir! : in Sidlkof 
and Gnjrdt into Kashmiri and Desi. 

The Muhammadan Kashmiri sections in Gurddspur and Sidlkof 
are:— 

Chang, in Gurdd^nr ; Parar, in Sidlkot > in Gurddspur ; Shaikh 
in Gurddspur and in Gujrdt, in which latter district all KaahiMU 
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Knmli^rs claim to be Shaikhs and have no other aeotiona As these 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi Kamhdrs lor 
the purpose. . ' 

The Muhammadan Kumh&rs have no occupational groups of import* * * § 
ance, the only one of interest being the £01418,* in Ouji4t, who are 

g rofessioual singers and dancers by trade, giving performances at 
[umh4r weddings. Though looked down upon by roe other Knmhdra 
they obtain brides from them. 

In Mf4nw41f, Leiah tahsfl, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are . — 

1. Aogam or f Bangam ) 

2. Bairar t which intormariy. 

Itangam or ? Aogam ) 

In MfAnwdU the KumhArs are cnltivatora as well as potters, and a 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiah the EumhArs claim descent from 
Jal4I Bakrfjt the saint, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer 

Dadd Jaldl Baqri, Edji Gilg'd, 

Allah kare, ao ho.X 

But in Bhakkar they affect Sh4h Husain Bakhsh of Peshdwar. 

In Amritsar LuqmAn is said to be the ancestor of all the Knmh&rs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying 

Biamilldh-uUBahmdn-al-Bahim hu uatad Laqm&n Hakim Hq/i 
Oilgu. 

Jaiai Allah hare ao ho ; dhar thoha, ydni chald ehak ho, 

Galgu is the pir of the Panjabi (Muhammadan) KumhArs in OnrdAs* 
pur and of the caste in Shdhpnr. In Multdn Hdjf Qulgu is the ' priest* 
of the Kumh&rs, and at weddings they offer Ue. 1 and 6 yards of red 
cloth to the jhandira (standard-bearers^) appointed for the purpose, in 
his name. 

In Gujrdnwdld the M>)hammadan KumhArs are said to believe in the 
Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 

The Muhammadan Mnltdnfs affect a saint at SArodna in Patidla, 
while the Desfs visit* the well-known shrine of Sddhaura in Ambdla. 

Caste Adminiatration, 

The Eumhdrs have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern- 
ment. Thus in the south eastern districts, the Knmhdrs have ehatm- 
tra« at each large town or city, e. y., at Delhi, II and to this place all 

* KolAl (P) is said to be a contemptuous term for a Kumhir In Lahore. The KolAl is a 
sot of the Mirisfa and its members are mtrdsi* to the Kumhirs, thouj^ they Bcmetimes 
work as Kumhirs also. 

t In Dera Ism&il Khin, however, they claim descent from Mfr Kstal. 

i Hij( Qiigii is here explained to be the perfect saint who could fulfil all desires. 

§ They say the jAandtrs are the khalifat of thdir priests. 

11 The Delhi ^awihri usb^to attend all important meetingwin Qurgaon, but he is now 
<saia to have appointed (subordinate ?) ehavdhrit in towns and villages. 

Theta is also said to be a ekaudkti for each group of villages. 
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^sputes, unless tried on the epot, are brought for trial before a 
^nehdyat. Each chaimtra has its chaudhri, whose office is not usual- 
ly hereditary, and he presides over the panehdyat. 

The chaudhri visits any village in his chauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some gJU 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi. If not present in person the chaudhri geta 
only Be. 1 in oash. This money is earmark^ for the expenses of the 
whole oommunity or its panehayat. A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Bs. 100 or even excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu Kumhdrs 
the chaudhri gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a kdj. 
In Gurgaon he receives Be. 1 and a turban at a wedding or kdJ ; and 
decides disputes relating to oontracia of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions in custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
caste. As a punishment he can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood. 

In Kdngya the Kumhdrs had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panehnata, which proscribed the wedding rites and 
in which the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
[chaudhri) receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disusOi 'Hie chaudhri is elected and his powers are limit^. He is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates u^n them. 

In Jind and Ndbha the oflSoe of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter State the Kuinhfirs have ehwdhria of their own, 
independent of Hissdr. In Sirmdr, the Mahr Kumhdrs of Nihan 
have panchdyats, and a chaudhri at Ambdla, but the Mahrs and Golas 
of Paonta have a chaudhri or chauntra at Bofie, in Ambdla District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. At a funeral he re- 
ceives a rupee and a pagri, but at a Wedding only the bhdji^ (sweet- 
meats, etc.), is divided by (? shared with) the chaudhri nothing else 
b<-ing paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panehdyat. 
The chaudhri has a waziv, nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panehdyat on the chaudhri** behalf. 'ITie panehdyat* a finding is re- 
ported by the teostV to the chaudhri and if he concurs the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the j^rusMyat. The chaudhrCa 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with- 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panehdyat. 

The Multdnf Enmhdrs of Milw Kotla have only a loose system of re- 
ferring disputes, especially those relating^to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of the sub-caste. But theDesi sub-caste in this State hM 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri, who lives at Basf in 
Pafiffia, Wds a aanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
pirn authority to decide dtspntes within the caste. This aanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Be. 1 and a 
which is presented to him persotMtly or sent to him through a nUrdaL 

The panehdyat system is found, more or less developed in Dahorei 
Amritsar, Gurdtepnr, and Gujr&nwila. . 
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In'tlio sontfa'WeBt of the Punjab the ehaudhri is called mehtor, and 
is elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
eettW petty disputes in the caste and attends weddings and fnnerals, 
receiving a doable share of the bMji, His son as successor is installed 
by the community by tjing a turban on his head. In Mfdnwdlf, 
however, the system seems to be in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the mehtar exercising a large authority 
in Isd Khel; In Peshdwar he is termed ftalan/ar, and he decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks required of 
the Kumhdrs under the Sikh system of forced labour. 

1 . Kumhar dress. 

In K&ngfa the Hindu Desf Kumhar women wear a nose>ring of 
. Rold. 

In Mdler Kotla the Muhammadan Mult&ni Kumhdr women wear 
a phagrd (petticoat) and the ndth, but these are not worn by the 
Desi women,, who wear instead an angid or bodice. In Ndbha the 
Desi women wear over their trousers a pahan, which hangs from the 
neck, the upper part forming a bodice. The Mnltdnis wear a gown. 

In Maler Kotla* the Main* wives wear the ndth, whereas those of 
the Cmla Bub>oaste do not, and in Ndbha they do not bore the nose. 
The Mahr women in tho latter State also wear loose trousers below the 
gown. 

In Mnlt&n the Hindu Utrddhi females used to wear a gold ndth. 
The Muhammadan (Mnltdnfs mostly) Kumh&r females wear the 
pairdhan or ehola through life, as a rnlo, but some of them» chiefiy 
the Kalai or Kailai, who are found in Bah&walpur, replace the chold by 
the choli after marriage. 

In Mf&nnftU tahsil girls assume tho chola after marriage. In Leinh 
Kumhdr women wear any ornament save the no8e>ring and those 
worn on the feet. 

' The Knmhdrs give their name to Knmhdrsain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by Pahdr Singh, one of 
four Brahmao brothers from Gayd, who had a pet oat which was 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon I her from beneath one of the 
18 potters* wheels then at work at Eumhdrsain. He complained to 
Eotosliart Mahddeo, who is said to be the owner ‘ of the ohiefship 
(paddi), and the god promised him redress. So all the Kumhdrs were 
killed, except a pregnant worohn and her descendants still live in the 
State. 

EiliipXH-PAMTgf. A sect, founded some 40 years ago by Hdkim Singh 
of Bdmpur, in Patidla. H&kim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, living in filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament in Pan^dbi (which he had obtained from American Mis« 

* And also in J(nd, where the ndth is said to be of gold or eilrer. In this State it is alM 
added that the Hahrs use waggons at weddings, whereas the Oolas, both men and wommi, 
mast ride asses on such occasions. Golht' themselves beat drums, which Mahra will 
not condescend to do, aVg, wedding. • 

» t Kotoshar or Koti dtota is still the god of the Stats and has a temple at Htdkoli, a 
Tillage In Kumhirsain. 
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sionaries at Lndhidna), from which he used to road to his fe.w . followers; 
but they soon numbered about 3,000 souls, and inoluded severai well- 
to-do inhabitants of B&mpor. His preaching too underwent change,- 
and he taught that the British Government would shortly bo replaced 
by his own. Giving himself up to religious meditation as a lad, 
Hdkim Singh who was a Jdt, wandered about for several years as a 
faqir visiting shrines in different parts of tlie country, in the belief 
that, by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 
in the eyes of God. Then he settled down at his native village and. 
began to preach the worship of the Neh Kalank Avatdr^ or spotless 
incarnatioii of the Deity. Bo obtained some Christian books from 
the missionaries at Ludhiana and declared that Christ was the Neh 
Kalank, and that he was himself an incarnation of Christ ; the Imdm 
Mahdi expected by Muhammadans, and also the Raghn^th believed^, 
in by llindds. Ho taught. his disciples to eat together and called his 
sect Kdnddh Panthf, hwi4*h meaning an earthen vessel, and patUh, 
a sect).t He enjoined strict morality, and declared that the Satyug, 
or era of truth, was about to commence. While acknowledging 
Christ was the true Gnrd, he maintained tliat he himself was an 
incarnation of Christ, and that it was for him to baptize. 

Originally a disciple of one Thartpurf, a addh of his own village, 
for 20 years Hdkim Singh did not come out of his house. He had 
his heM shaved and also those of several women. To avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, he used to put a stick down his throat afte^ 
eating and so cause himself to vomit. This was called nanli haram. 
He was believed to possess the power (called jopa hhida) of being able 
to* hold his breath for a long time without showing any sign of life. Ho 
was a great-opium eater and when visitors called on him the ffrst thing 
he offered them was opium. 

Ronoi.--(I) a Patbfin tribe of the same descent as the Nidzi. The 
original Kundi country consists of a tract lying along the Sohali 
stream below the Bhittani range in the T&nk tahml of Oera' Ismdil 
Eh&n. The tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together in its old 
villages, and all their eastern villages have been occupied by immi- 
grants from Marwat. The Kundis are a Pawinda tribe, but settled in the 
district about the same time as the Daulat Khel Loh4ni. The Kundi 
are or wero a lawless tribe and great robbers, and the proverb ran : 

“ Better a dead Kundi than a live one.** (2) See also under Isperka. 

Kundd, a tribe of J^ts descended from Kundn, a R6jpnt, who married a 
3d\ widow by karewa and so lost status. It is found in Jfnd tahsil. 
(See under Phogdt.) 

KdnjiXnwAla, a sect of faqira, said to practise divination by means of keys. 
They appear to come from Sidlkof and are found in Jhelum. They 
are probably B&wals. 

KllHJ9ii, Ketrj^A, KABtlsj^i, a hawker of vegetables, kfinjpL is a 
purely occupational term nothing more or loss than the Hindustoui, 

* There is a prophecy in |}ie Hindu S&stors to the effect ijiat “ Neh Kalank Avatir " 
will be bora in the house ot a Khatri in village Sambhal ih the Mor&dibtd dlhtriot in 
Sambat 1840 A.D. 188844. 

. f So oaHad beoanse they all eat in oommon. j 
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as aahzi-faroah. is the Persian, for green-grooer. The big men genentQ^ .. 
use the latter term, the sirall oostormongers the former. Bat in no 
case is it a caste. The K|li 9 jf& belongs as a rnle to one of the wtea 
’ of market gardeners wbioh hare been described under minor agri* 
onltnral tribes. I do not know why Kdnjr& should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be tliat in other ports of 
the Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Ar&fn 
or Bdghb&n, as the case may be, and that the wora ' is little 

used. This probably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native 
States show the same peculiarity. 

KupchIhi, a Baloch /sept, now represented by only a few lilies in 
Bhakkar tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into Balochistdn, 
whence they were expelled by the Marri, Bugti and Kflhiri Baloch. 
But they also say that th^ are an offshoot of the Qaisar&ni tribe 
of Sanghar tahsil in Dera Gh&si Eh&n whoae chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Each hi of Baloohistin the 
Marris, Bngtis and Edhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it was held by a people called Eupoh&ni of Jdf origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that BaloohiStto 
was once occupied by Jd(s, who were driven out by the Pafhftn, Brahui 
and Baloch. 

Et^sAf, see Eoraf. Efirai is also a Teli got. 

EdbIn, Eobah, a group of Eansts found in the Simla Hill States of 
Bashahr, Juboal, mlsan, etc., and comprising numerous srats. Eurdns 
give daughters in marriage to the Ehash Eanets. In Basballr the 
Eur&n is also called Rahfi, q.v. 

Eubab, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

EoBisHi, an agricultural clan found in Shihpnr, see Qubaibh. 

EuBvi, EuHBHi (EanbI, EiHi).— 'A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindust&n and the Deccan. * Of 
good caste is the Eunbin, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with her husband.’ But in the oantonments of the Punjab 
the Kunnis are generally occupied, like other Pfirbias, in cutting 
' grass, weaving and serving as grooms; and they are even said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste ; lower far in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 

Eobpalxa, an agrioultural clan found in Sh6bpur. 

EubtAwI, see EutdnA 

Eobtama, an agricultural olan found in Shdhpur. 

EfiBBTANAH, a olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

EoBonmA, see under Kfi^jfa. A green«gtocer. 

Eosili (? Katdn^, * those, generally, wh« derive their livelihood direotly 
from the soil,’ a#w!>pposed to zahindAb : H. D-iVidsou : Iiidiii&aa 
BoUlement Ifeport, 1859, p. 29. 
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ad' a^obltnral clan found in Shdhpnr. 


•ksA, for Knrt6na or KnrnMna.— The term for a Muhammadan Chdhfn 
in the south'west Punjab and equivalent to MutialH in the nortb'west. 
The Kart6na aro a class of sweepers, converted to Isldm, who are 
seMled on the bank of the lower Indus and have given up scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working in 
grass and reeds. The word is sometimes applied to any Muhammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, only a convert who has become a 
haldUkhor or eater of things permitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Knrtftna. Some Kurtdnas even cultivate land on their own account ; 
and, BO long as they do no scavengering, the Kurtdnas are admitted 
to religious equality by other Mnsalmdns. Possibly the Kurtduas of 
the Indus banks are a distinct caste or people from the Cbubias, but 
they return no large tribes and appear to be a caste formed from the 
debris of nnmerqus tribes degraded by function. In the soath-west 
the term Kh6ja' .is also applied to a converted sweeper and is thus 
synonymous with Knrtdnas, which literally means * flogger * or ese> 
outioner : see foot>noto to p. 183, supra. 


KuthbIu), a sept of the Bhatfis, descended from Knthrdl, son of Bhoni, 
and foiind in Sidlko|k 


OF VoLUMil It. 









